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FEUDAL SOCIETY. 


In history there is properly no beginning, no record of a 
time when civil society was absolutely and altogether new. 
Society, like the individual, has no knowledge of its own 
birth. The earliest which history can trace and ascertain 
is not the earliest that has been, but refers us to something 
still more remote, unchronicled, inscrutable. Every nation 
that now exists was the offspring of another. Every nation 
known to history was the offspring of another, and the 
eldest are lost in prehistoric night. Every civil and social 
institution has elements derived from an unexplored and 
dateless time. Nations, institutions, and events are the 
varying phases of a stream whose source is unknown, and 
equally unknown its issues. History reports what appears, 
and leaves to antiquarian surmise at one end, and to phil- 
osophic speculation at the other, the conjectural beginnings 
and endings. 

And, as there is no beginning, so in history there is no 
retrocession or decline. The thousand years which inter- 
vened between the fall of the Western Empire in the fifth 
century and that of the Eastern in the fifteenth are com- 
monly regarded as a period of arrested development, a halt 
in the march of humanity, or even a retreat. The arrest we 
may grant, but only in the sense in which the winter that 
arrests the vegetation of one season guards the germs of the 
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next. The Greco-Roman civilization was defunct, but a 
new Civilization was steadily forming beneath the frosts of 
medizval years. History is never retrograde. Nations may 
degenerate, arts may perish; but humanity never halts. 

S< There is always progress somewhere, in some things. The 
same nature which produced the Greek and Roman civil- 
ities was just as vigorous and just as productive in the age 
of Hildebrand as in that of Pericles or that of Augustus. 
If it did not produce the same things, it produced others 
which were quite as needful. The philosophic historian 
sees nothing retrograde in all those centuries, but unbroken 
progress, the steady germination of seed that was sown 
while Rome was still in the zenith of her power. He sees 
no perishing world, but a world in genesis,—an immense 
future struggling into birth. In every falling leaf of the 
Greco-Roman civilization, he sees the forward shoot of the 
Christian, which pushed it from its stem. 

The distinguishing feature of medizval life is Feudalism. 
To understand feudalism, we must study its origin in the 
semi-barbarous society of the German tribes antecedent to 
the Christian era. The ancient Germans, as Tacitus de-- 
scribes them, differed from the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Oriental nations in not inhabiting cities, but thinly set- 
tled rural districts, governed by chiefs, who in turn were 
subject to the king of the nation or tribe. This cireum- 
stance gave to the medieval politics their distinguishing 
character as compared with the ancient States. The basis — 
of the ancient State was the civic corporation; that of the 
medizval was landed possession, the possessor being bound ~ 
by feudal tenure to the crown. The king was elective, but 
chosen from certain noble families, not from the people at 
large. The leaders under him were selected for their war- 
like qualities. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt, 
says Tacitus. Each king had a hundred followers or asso- 
ciates chosen from among the people, called in Latin comites 
(centent singulis ex plebe comites), from which our English 
count, county, country. 

‘In German, the comites were called Gesellen (compan- 
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ions), from which, it is supposed, our English word vassal is 
derived. Vassal and count are identical terms. Vassalage, 
etymologically speaking, is not bondage, but fellowship, 
peerage. The Germans had slaves, but these were captives 
of war, or such as had lost their freedom in games of chance. 

Another peculiarity of the German tribes was their re- 
spect for women, to whom they accorded a much higher 
rank than was ever assigned to them by Greece or Rome. 
They were the counsellors of the nation, diligently con- 
sulted in all matters of public moment. They followed 
their husbands and brothers to the wars, stimulated them 
with their cries, and sometimes decided the battle by their 
interposition. In accordance with this reverence for the 
“ever womanly,” the German with its cognates is the only 
_ European language in which to this day the sun is feminine 
and the moon masculine. Guizot makes light of this trait 
of the German forest or of Tacitus’s testimony regarding it. 
But I think we have here the prototype of a very marked 
feature of medieval civilization,—the loyalty to woman, 
exhibited practically in the courtesies of chivalry and poeti- 
cally in the lays of the minnesingers. 

Once more. The German aborigines were pre-eminently 
a nation of warriors. All barbarous nations are given to 
fighting; but the Germans seem more than any other to 
have exemplified the doctrine of Hobbes, that war is man’s 
natural state. Nihil nisi armati agunt, They carried war 
into everything. It was their business, their pastime, their 
politics, their religion. When there was no foreign enemy 
to encounter, they made war upon each other; they invaded 
neighboring territories, and sought in every possible way to 
keep themselves in training for the great work of life. In 
these military expeditions, the king was attended by his 
comites, or counts, between whom and himself there sub- 
sisted an intimate and indissoluble bond. They bound 
themselves to accompany him through life, and to accom- 
pany him in death. He bound himself to stand by them in 
all straits, to find them food and equipment in return for 
their services, and to give them their share of the plunder. 
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We have here the rudiments of the feudal system, a sys- 
tem in which independence and loyalty were singularly 
blended,—“ the system,” says Heeren, “of people who had 
a good deal of fighting to do and very little money.” Sup- 
pose, now, a clan or tribe of these warriors at the end of 
one of their predatory excursions to settle in some province 
of the Roman Empire. Let that tribe be the Franks, with 
Clovis at their head. Let that province be the western part 
of Gaul, which took from them the name of France. There 
it was that the feudal system was soonest developed and 
most clearly defined. Clovis is a German prince, attended 
by his duces, or dukes, the leaders next in command, by his 
and their comites, or counts, and other warriors of infe- 
rior note. They settle in Gaul. Clovis becomes king of 
France. The ancient inhabitants are dispossessed. Some 
of them become serfs or slaves. Others,-and especially the 
clergy, by means of superior ability, attain to posts of honor 
around the throne. Some of them in process of time become 
vassals of the crown. 

The land is divided into districts, and over each district 
is placed one of the counts as magistrate and collector of — 
revenues. Hence, the term compté, county. <A dua, or duke, 
had charge of several counties. These offices, held origi- 
nally during the pleasure of the king, were afterward hered- 
itary, and laid the foundation of that power by which the 
nobles in time became rivals of the throne. The rest of the 
warriors received by allotment or obtained by pillage por- 
tions of land, which they held in their own right, with 
power of devise, and subject to no condition but the gen- 
eral burden of public defence. These estates were called 
allodial, a word denoting absolute property in distinction 
from feudal. The feudal estates were benefices or grants 
made by the king to his favorites (Gasindi, Antrustions, 
Leudes), out of the reserved fiscal or crown lands, not as 
absolute property, but as a temporary loan to be returned 
on the death or forfeiture of the occupant, who during pos- — 
session was bound to render fealty and military service, 
when required, to the grantor. We see here repeated the 
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same principle which connected the rex or the dua, in the 
forests of Germany, with his comites, or vassals. The holder 
of such a benefice was the vassal of the crown. 

The benefices in time became hereditary; and then com- 
menced another stage in the feudal process,— subinfeuda- 
tion. The holders of grants from the crown made new 
grants of portions of their estates to new beneficiaries, who 
received them on similar terms, and sustained the same 
relation to theenew grantor which he did to the crown. 
They were his vassals: he was their suzerain, or mesne lord. 
An estate so held was a feodum, or feud. The holder of a 
feud was bound to follow his lord to battle, albeit against 
his own kindred, when required, and against his sovereign. 
He was bound to ride by his side in the field, to lend him 
his horse when dismounted, and to go into captivity as a 
hostage for him, when taken prisoner. He was liable to 
certain pecuniary taxes called “ Reliefs and Aids,” on tak- 
ing possession of an hereditary fief, or when his lord made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or gave his sister or eldest son 
in marriage, or took a new investiture of his own fief. On 
the other hand, the suzerain, or feudal lord, was under 
obligations equally binding to his vassal. He was his vas- 
sal’s sworn protector, ally and friend, the helper of his 
necessity, the avenger of his wrongs. He was required 
to make indemnification, if the tenant was evicted of his 
land. In Normandy and in England, he was his tenant’s 
guardian during minority. In this capacity, he was author- 
ized to provide his female wards with husbands; and they, 
on their part, were bound to accept the husbands, or to 
pay as much in the way of mulct as the suitor was willing 
to give for his wife. In the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, 
where the feudal system developed some peculiarities,— 
the result of insulation,—a singular custom prevailed. The 
lord could compel a female tenant to marry one of three 
suitors whom he might present to her choice. The candi- 
dates must be of equal rank with herself, but one of them 
she was bound to accept. No avowed disinclination to 
wedlock in general, no repugnance to the given candidates 
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in particular, could exempt her from this necessity. To 
females advanced in life, one alternative remained. If the 
lady would declare herself to be’sixty years of age, the right 
to single blessedness was not denied her. Of this dilemma, 
it does not appear which horn was preferred in any recorded 
case. 

The feudal system, once established, pervaded the whole 
structure of society. It embraced the clergy as well as the 
laity. The dignitaries of the Church and the abbots of 
monasteries were the vassals of the sovereign or prince, of 
whom their lands were held in fief. They had their own 
vassals who held of them. They were bound, in return for 
their possessions, to swear fealty and to render military ser- 
vice —if not by taking arms, by sending their vassals into 
the field. 

There was one species of feudal tenure which appears 
in strange contrast with modern ideas of dignity and rank. 
That is the tenure of menial office. Nobles did not disdain 
to hold such offices about the person or the household of 
a king or superior, such as cup-bearer, farrier (maréchal), 
stabler (constable), bearer of dishes (seneschal). Here, again, 
a marked trait of the old German life. The German loved 
independence: it was the breath of his nostrils. But with 
this love of independence he combined a sentiment which 
might seem at first incompatible with it,— the sentiment of 
loyalty, enthusiastic devotion to the person of his chief, 
a devotion which to his mind invested even menial offices, 
rendered to that chief, with glory. In after times, the title 
remained while the original function was forgotten. France 
has still her marshal, although that functionary has no 
longer the care of stable or stud. His predecessor in the 
Merovingian era did not disdain that function. He owed 
to it his title and his estates. The Elector of Saxony was 
formerly marshal of the German Empire. A symbol of his 
function long survived in the vessel of oats which the 
elector, in person or by deputy, presented to the emperor 
at his coronation, as described by Goethe, who witnessed 
when a boy the coronation of Joseph II. The ascendenecy 
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of the ecclesiastical power in the twelfth century is illus- 
trated by the fact that the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
held as a fief.from the bishop of Bamberg the office of senes- 
chal, or bearer of dishes. 

The basis of feudal polity, as I have said,— that by which 
it is especially distinguished from ancient civilization,— was 
landed possession. The ancient civilization was municipal. 
The Greeks and Romans lived in cities and compact settle- 
ments. The Germans, as we learn from Tacitus, lived 
scattered over large districts, each freeman lord of his own 
territory,—a custom strictly maintained by their posterity 
in medieval Europe, and one which has exercised an im- 
mense influence on modern European civilization. The 
ancient noble, however extensive his landed possessions, 
was still a citizen, the member of a compact civic body. 
His property bound him more closely to the State and the 
State to him. The property of a medieval nobleman, on 
the contrary, tended to seclude him from the rest of the 
world. The essence of feudalism is insulation. The pro- 
prietor, instead of connecting himself with civic organiza- 
tions, planted himself on his territory, solitary, remote, and 
became the head and nucleus of a little community of his 
own, which gathered around the feudal castle and subsisted 
by him and for him. These communities were practically 
sovereign and independent States. The feudal lord pos- 
sessed the rights and exercised the three most important 
functions of a monarch,—the right to make war, the right 
to coin money, and the right of supreme judicature, la haute 
justice ; that is, the right to inflict capital punishment within 
his domain. In the exercise of this last-named function, 
antiquarians notice a ludicrous distinction between different 
orders of nobility. Every man who was entitled to a forti- 
fied castle might exercise haute justice. He might hang 
offenders within his domain. But the rank of the lord was 
indicated by the number of posts in his gallows. A baron 
could hang his subjects on a gallows with four posts. A 
chatelain, or possessor of a castle, who was not a vassal of 
the crown, was restricted to three posts. A lord inferior to 
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the chételain, the lowest in the scale of nobility, must serve 
the cause of justice as well as he could, with a two-posted 
gibbet. 

Such independence was, of course, entirely incompatible 
with the existence of a central and controlling power in 
the crown. We read of a king of France, of England, of 
Germany; but this title previous to the fourteenth century 
was little more than nominal. The king was merely one 
noble among many, with perhaps more numerous vassals 
and a court, but with no more actual power than many of 
the barons of his realm. The problem of medizval history 
was to counteract and overcome this separatism, to develop 
the nation against the nobles, and to establish the central 
power of the crown over feudal independence. This end 
was soonest and most completely accomplished in that 
country where feudalism found its earliest and fullest devel- 
opment,—in France, which differed from Germany in hay- 
ing an hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, and from 
England in the earlier resumption of fiefs by the crown at 
the expiration of the feudal tenure. The French sovereign, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, had achieved an 
ascendency which the English did not attain until after the 
Wars of the Roses. 

To this separative tendency of feudalism we owe one of 
the principal characteristics of modern civilization, as con- 
trasted with that of the ancients; namely, the preponder- 
ance of the country in national polity. The ancient nations 
were mostly dependencies of capital cities, and are called 
by the names of their capitals, as Athens, Rome, Sparta, 
Carthage. The destruction of the capital involved that of 
the nation. Modern nations, on thé contrary, are named 
after their respective races,— France, England, Germany ; 
and notwithstanding the disproportionate influence of the 
capital in some cases, as of Paris in France, they have an 
existence independent of the capital, and would continue 
to exist if the capital were destroyed. 

Of later origin than feudalism, but not less widely dif- 
fused, was the institution of chivalry, another marked trait 
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of the Middle Age. It affected profoundly the character 
and tone of medizval society, but rather in the way of 
moral influence than by any organic action on the time. It 
created no new political Order, but grafted on the class of 
nobles and freemen an additional social distinction for all 
who embraced it, as most of the nobles for lack of other 
occupation were fain to do. The title of a knight, or knight 
banneret, so long as it represented the reward of valor alone, 
was the highest distinction known to that period. Kings 
were proud to add the prefix of Sir to the royal title. It 
conferred important privileges, among which in some coun- 


tries was exemption from taxes. But it was not hereditary. 


It founded no lineage: it expired with the individual on 
whom it was conferred. It did not modify the organic 
structure of society. It was bloom and polish, not sub- 
stance nor form. 

Chivalry was eminently a Christian institution. It was 
the application of Christianity to the business of arms. It 
was the use of arms for the redemption of society. With 
it was associated also the old German reverence for women. 
It gave lustre and sweetness to an age which else had been 
one of unmitigated barbarism. Morally, it is very signifi- 
cant, as illustrating the remedial power of human nature,— 
that power by which when evils become intolerable society 
reacts on its own excesses and rights its own wrongs. 

In our own country, in the new communities of the West, 
when the law is feeble and the constituted tribunals defi- 
cient in authority, the savage but needful lynch law or 
vigilance committee supplies the defect. Chivalry was a 
modification of the same principle more worthily embodied, 
and authorized with religious sanctions. ‘The knights were 
self-constituted judges and avengers of social wrong. The 
knight-errant was a missionary, a military evangelist, operat- 
ing with spear and sword instead of the word. _ He was con- 
secrated to his work with solemn and religious ceremonies, 
and had something of the priestly character. His moral 
code was not very extensive. It contained but four articles, 
but these were rigorously enforced. It enjoined truth, hear- 
ing Mass, fasting on Friday, and the succoring of dames. 
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“ And thus the fourfold discipline was told. 
Still to the truth direct thy strong desire, 
And flee the very air where dwells a liar. 
Fail not the Mass; there still with reverent feet 
Each morn be found, nor scant thine offering meet. 
Each week’s sixth day with fast subdue thy mind, 
For ’twas the day of passion for mankind : 
Else let some pious work, some deed of grace, 
With substituted worth fulfil the place. 
Haste thee, in fine, when dames complain of wrong, 
Maintain their right and in their cause be strong: 
For not a wight there lives, if right I deem, 
Who holds fair hope of well-deserved esteem, 
But to the dames by strong devotion bound, 
Their cause sustains, nor faints for toil or wound.” * 


The necessity of such an institution is explained by the 
lawless character of the times, by the social anarchy and 
predatory violence of a barbarous age. Europe was every- 
where infested with robbers who ravaged the country, made 
travelling unsafe, and agitated society with perpetual alarms. 
Peaceably disposed persons were subject to violence when- 
ever they ventured abroad, and were not always safe in 
their own homes. The boldness and numerical strength of 
these robber bands may be inferred from the fact that the 
highest dignitaries in Church and State, and even royal per- 
sonages travelling with large escorts of armed followers, 
were attacked by them on the highway, plundered, and 
sometimes held prisoners until redeemed by a ransom. In 
1285, the town of Boston in England was assailed and pil- 
laged by a party of these marauders. 

In splendor and pomp, the customs of chivalry far exceed 
all that modern life can exhibit in the way of spectacle and 
festive show. If medieval Europe was poor in productive 
industry, she was rich in knightly splendor and festivity. 
When we call up before us the idea of those ages, we have 
a picture of nodding plumes, resplendent shields, and gay 
devices, a lavish display of gold and silver in knightly 
appointments. We see the compact body of cavaliers drawn 
up before the baronial castle or pilgriming toward si Holy. 

*« The Order of Knighthood, ” Way’s Fabliaux. | 
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Land. We see the gallant tournament with its rich capari- 
sons and pennoned lances, 
“Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 


With store of ladies whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and judge the prize,”— 


a spectacle which in gorgeous appearance and stirring effect 
has probably never been surpassed. 

On the whole, the institution of chivalry was a wise and 
beneficent force, opposed to anarchy and violence; a splen- 
did vindication of human nature against barbarism and 
social wrong. 

Its effect on literature is seen in the metrical productions 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The 
adventures and the manners of chivalry supplied authors of 
these productions, the Troubadours, Trouveurs, and Makers, 
with their materials and topics. And so completely was 
the mind of the time preoccupied with chivalric ideas that 
all topics were treated’ in the same fashion. The worthies 
of ancient history, the heroes of Plutarch and Homer, were 
metamorphosed into Christian knights. Even Biblical char- 
acters underwent the same transformation. Adam Davie, a 
poet of the fourteenth century, represents Pilate as chal- 
lenging our Lord to single combat. In Piers Ploughman’s 
Vision, the soldier who pierced the Saviour’s side is spoken 
of asa knight, who came forth with his spear and jousted 
with Jesus. 

Intimately associated with the institution of chivalry and 
characteristic of the time was the grave importance attached 
by the higher orders of society to the sentiment of love. 
Knighthood, from the first, distinguished itself by devotion to 
woman,—a trait derived from the ancient Germans. Every 
knight had his lady-love, of whom he professed himself the 
devoted slave, and whose superiority to every other lady in 
creation he conceived it his duty to assert, if necessary, with 
spear and sword. According to the received comparison, a 
knight without a lady was like a sky without a sun. In this 
there was often more of affectation than of true sentiment. 
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The pretended passion was not of that practical character 
which looks to matrimony as its proper consummation, buat 
an aristocratic fancy, perhaps an assumed one, cherished for 
its own sake ; an idea which served to stimulate valor and 
beguiled the tediousness of unoccupied hours,—a thing to 
dream of and to break a lance for, but not to be realized in 
the way of a domestic establishment. 

The most remarkable part of this lady-worship was the 
mystic importance, the metaphysical subtilties and minute 
casuistry which the spirit of the time connected with the 
subject. 

Courts were established for the purpose of adjusting all 
questions that might arise between lovers or concerning 
them. Whether they really loved, what were the proofs of 
affection, what their mutual obligations,—all this was de- 
termined by a regular code of love, compiled with great 
care and considered as binding as the canons of the Church. 
All differences between lovers and all questions of gallantry 
were referred to these courts for adjudication. They were 
presided over by kings, emperors, and even popes. They 
had all the usual officers, counsellors, auditors, masters of 
request. Their decrees were duly reported, and illustrated 
by commentaries pointing out their conformity to the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Law and the Fathers of the Church. 

It may be doubted if the private, domestic life of women 
in these ages corresponded with this public devotion. In- 
deed, the whole system of chivalry owes much of its attrac- 
tion to the medium of tradition and romance through which 
we view it, and loses its brilliancy on closer inspection, as 
theatrical illusions are dispelled by a peep behind the 
scenes. If we could transport ourselves into those cen- 
turies, compare their fashions with ours, observe their daily 
life, and bring it to the test of modern refinement, we should 
see that the romance of chivalry is partly the effect of dis- 
tance, which works enchantment in time as well as in space. 

If we could witness the scenes which were then exhibited 
in the way of theatrical entertainment; if we could listen to” 
the lays of the minstrels, or even, it is probable, to the lan-. 
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guage of the hall and bower; if we could follow lady and 
knight in all the details of their daily life, and*notice every 
point in the manners of the times,— we should find that the 
age which, as mirrored in novel and song, shows so cour- 
teous and fine, was in fact extremely coarse, indecent, and 
disgusting. The knight whose costly armor shone so gayly 
in the lists would not, when stripped of his outer case, have 
seemed to modern refinement a very fascinating object. 
He often sacrificed to the splendor of helmet and hauberk 
what might have been more profitably spent on a comforta- 
ble wardrobe, and was richer in iron than in linen. Civet 
or other coarse perfume was needed to disguise the effects 
of hard exercise in woolen garments under iron armor. But 
medizval taste was not curious in such matters. When the 
knight arrived at a castle where he was to lodge as guest, 
the ladies of the house came to meet him in the court-yard, 
flivested him of his armor, and clothed him in the loose 
upper robe which was worn within doors, and of which 
every family kept a supply for visitors. 

The lady whom the knight elected as the mistress of his 
heart and life, and for whose charms he was ready to defy 
the world to mortal combat, could neither read nor write. 
She possessed none of the accomplishments or resources of 
a modern lady. Not that the want of intellectual culture 
. was the lot of all the women of that age. Where it did 
exist, in convents and in some of the cities, it was carried 
to a greater extent than with us, as we see in the case of 
Héloise. But these were exceptions. Inability to read and 
write was the usual condition of the high-born as well as of 
the lowly. 

It is fearful to think what ennui those high-born dames 
must have suffered when left to their own devices in the 
absence of their knights and of out-door diversions. They 
lived in rooms which were bare not only of paint and paper, 
but also of plaster or other internal architectural finish. 
The hall, and perhaps the ladies’ bower, were hung with 
tapestry; that is, with pieces of figured canvas suspended 
upon hooks extending along the sides of the apartment, at 
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a distance of about two feet from the wall. When the 
family removed, these were taken down and left only the 
bare stone walls. The floor was usually covered with straw 
or with rushes, not too often renewed, and harboring frag- 
ments of food and all manner of impurities. Our fine 
lady’s wardrobe and household appointments, though not 
wanting in jewels and other splendors for festive seasons, 
were lamentably deficient in what are now regarded as the 
necessaries of life. She had no stockings to her feet, most 
likely no cloths to her table, possibly no sheets to her bed. 
If she had handkerchiefs, the supply was exceedingly 
limited, consisting of one or two for state occasions, and 
none for common use. She had no accommodations for sit- 
ting in her bower, except perhaps a stone seat in the em- 
brasure of the window and her bed. Chairs were unknown. 
At meals, the company sat on rude wooden benches around 
coarse wooden tables. Waiters were abundant, but the 
table furniture was scanty and vile to a degree very shock- 
ing to modern sensibility. A few pieces of plate, heredi- 
tary or plundered, graced the tables of the wealthy; but 
the dishes were mostly wooden trays, and the plates or 
trenchers were of the same material. The custom of a 
plate to each person was a luxury undreamed of. One 
plate for two was the utmost allowance; and, at festive en- 
tertainments, the gallantry of the age contrived to couple 
the sexes, so that each gentleman should share his plate with 
alady. In the novel of Launcelot du Lac, a lady whom her 
jealous husband had compelled to dine in the kitchen com- 
plains that it is a very long time since any knight has eaten 
off the same plate with her. Gentleman and lady have a 
plate between them, but no fork. The fork is altogether a 
modern invention. Knightly and fair fingers came into pri- 
mary relations with boiled and roast,—a fashion more prim- 
itive than nice, especially when we add the absence of 
napkins. 

On the whole, medieval life appears more attractive in 
the field than it does within doors. It shows better at a 
distance than it does on close inspection, and loses much of — 
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the bloom of its romance when we bring it fairly before us 
in its practical details. 

And yet we see only its best features as it passes before 
us in the current history of the time. We see knights, 
nobles, and priests,— that class which in every age is most 
independent of circumstances, most able to help itself. We 
see little or nothing of the weaker classes, which form in 
every age so large a constituent of society. In medizval as 
in Greek and Roman civilization, the laboring classes, dis- 
tinctively so called, were mostly slaves. 

The origin of slavery in the Middle Age was various. 
We find it existing among the German aborigines before 
their migration. Their slaves were either prisoners of war 
or criminals, or such as had staked their liberty at the gam- 
ing table, and who probably lost nothing by exchanging 
bondage toa passion for bondage to an individual. The 
German tribes, when they migrated, took their slaves with 
them. They found slavery existing in the territories which 
they conquered. The Franks found serv? and coloni in 
Roman Gaul, and the Normans found thralls and ceorls in 
Saxon England. Thus, medizval bondage was in part the 
continuation of a previous institution. Another source of 
bondage, which seems strange to us, was self-sale. In that 
terrible period of anarchy, violence, and famine, which pre- 
ceded the age of Hildebrand, many a poor freeman was in- 
duced to sell his liberty for a maintenance, his person for 
bread. It was a choice of evils, in which, provided the mas- 
ter were humane, the servile alternative to a hungry and 
peaceably disposed man was the more tolerable. A North 
American savage would have chosen differently. 

Another cause of self-sale, and another source of bondage 
still more abhorrent to modern ideas, was the piety which 
induced some to sell themselves to monasteries and religious 
establishments for the benefit of their prayers. In this case, 
we know not which most to admire,— the price of interces- 
sion or the faith in intercession which was willing to pay 
that price. 

The condition of the Jews in the Middle Age was a kind 
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of bondage peculiar to that period. The Christian world 
conceived itself charged with the duty of avenging on this 
wretched people the sins of their fathers. General massa- 
cres, sanctioned or connived at by government, from time to 
time gave vent to this retributory spite. In the absence 
of these, all kinds of exactions and oppressions distinguished 
the hated race. In the city of Toulouse, it was customary 
for a priest at the Easter festival publicly to smite a Jew on 
the cheek at the gate of the principal church. Sismondi 
relates that on one occasion a powerful ecclesiastic felled to 
the earth and killed his victim with this paschal blow. The 
Jews in each city had a separate quarter assigned to them 
for their residence, where they were locked up at nightfall. 
They were forced to wear a yellow patch or horned hat, or 
other distinguishing badge, which indicated at the first sight 
the abhorred people. Two remarkable facts illustrate the 
indomitable vigor and vitality of this wondrous people. 
One is that, with such inducements to abandon the religion 
of their fathers, they seldom embraced the Christian faith. 
The other is that, with all these oppressions and obstruc- 
tions, they still throve, they grew rich. The commerce of © 
the time was chiefly in their hands. They supplied the ex- 
chequer of kings and nobles, and are said in the time of 
Philip Augustus to have possessed one-half of the city of 
Paris. 

Such was the state of society in Europe between the ninth 
and fourteenth centuries. Its distinguishing feature, as com- 
pared with modern life, is rigid separation, seclusion, no 
central power, no free communication, no social flow, no 
point of union but the Church. The few cities were sharply 
defined against the surrounding country by protecting 
walls. Within those walls the various classes and “yoca- 
tions were jealously screened and confined by traditionary 
guilds and corporations. In the country, instead of the 
open villages, hamlets, and farms of modern civilization, the 
traveller found here and there the secluded monastery, with 
its offices and patches of cultivation, or the feudal castle 
perched on the brow of a hill, with its clustering huts nest- 
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ling in anxious dependence around its base, the communi- 
cating drawbridge ever up, the warder on the tower forever 
on the watch to detect the distant enemy. The City, the 
Monastery, the Castle,—these were the three enclosures 
which contained the three forms of medizval life. All 
around and between a blank wilderness; and each of these 
settlements, the civic, the ecclesiastic, and the feudal, self- 
contained, self-complete, and as separate from the rest of 
the world as if divided by intervening seas,— no openness, 
no expansion, no public, no society but the pent-up life con- 
tained within the precincts of each particular fold. Feudal- 
ism developed individuality: it made marked and strong 
men, but all its conditions were adverse to civil order. 

There is nothing so difficult. in history as to form a cor- 
rect idea of the private life of past ages. Public life re- 
cords itself in public monuments and written chronicles. 
But that which we most desire to know is precisely that 
which history does not reveal. What humanity most de- 
sires to know of the past is man,—humanity in its com- 
mon domestic aspects and functions, the daily ordinary life 
of ordinary men. Not how monarchs ruled and warriors 
fought and nobles feasted, but how John and Thomas sped 
and fared in their daily tasks and fortunes; what was their 
programme for the day and for the year; how they amused 
themselves in the intervals of labor; what clothes they wore, 
and what was the cost of them, and what they had for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. Of battles fought by nations 
and tribes on public fields, the old chronicles have given us 
abundant details. We accept these with all gratitude; but 
we would also know of the daily battle of life, with what 
conditions and with what success it was fought on the com- 
mon level by common men. Of this no record has survived ; 
but we are safe in assuming that the net result and absolute 
gain in this warfare was the same to medizyal man that it 
is to modern,— that, with all their defects of means and ac- 
commodations, they extracted as much of the pure juice of 
life from their hard condition as we do from ours. 

With all the progress humanity has made in other arts 
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and kinds, there has been no progress in the art of life, 
if the art of life is to fill the twenty-four hours with the 
greatest number of pleasing sensations or the greatest 
amount of profitable experience or profitable action. Every 
facility and every accommodation, mechanical, economical, 
literary, which advancing civilization brings with it, is com- 
pensated by corresponding requisitions; and the labor of 
life for the individual is nowise superseded by it. ‘The con- 
ditions may change, but the problem of life is ever the same. 
In every age, the problem for the individual is how to make 
the most of a day,—to fill up the given mould of existence 
with an adequate flow of conscious life. The mould is 
the same in the nineteenth century that it was in the ninth; 
and the filling up is no easier now than it was then, and no 
more likely to be satisfactory. 

The question which humanity asks of an age is not how 
fast it travels, nor with what despatch it gets tidings from 
abroad, nor how many printed sheets or yards of cloth it 
can turn out in a given time by steam-press and power- 

loom, but what has it added to the sum of human ideas and 
human well-being, what spiritual growths have been per- 
fected by it. Tried by this test, it is doubtful if steam, gas, 
and electro-magnetism have done more for man than feu- 
dalism and chivalry. They have multiplied the facilities 
of life without changing in the least its essential quality. 
They have shortened the distance from point to point in 
space, but there is no railroad to happiness. No art has yet 
been discovered to shorten the distance between the ideal 
and the real, between desire and satisfaction, between here 
and there. _ 

Historic progress is not of men, but of man. Individuals 
are relatively no wiser and no better from age to age ; but 
humanity advances all the while with sure and steady pace, 
receiving contributions from each successive period, and 
gaining something with every century which it adds to its 
dateless life. The ages we have been considering have con- 
tributed their full share to this millennial growth; and, dark 
as they seem compared with our own, they record them- 
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selves as real and substantial additions to humanity’s in- 
crease. ‘The final result of all these contributions, the great 
human product, the consummate fruit of history, may require 
for its full maturation and perfection as many ages, perhaps, 
as were needed to prepare the earth for the first of human 
kind. Geology traces the steps of that process through all 
its periods and formations, and shows how each successive 
revolution contributed its part, how each age deposited its 
layer and arranged the materials and adjusted the mixture, 
until the mountains were brought forth, the valleys scooped, 
the minerals baked, the loam matured, and the finished 
planet with all its earths, ores, granite, slate, coal, iron, gold, 
was compounded and compacted, clothed with vegetation, 
and delivered up to its human occupant to subdue, replen- 
ish, and enjoy. So period-wise and complex, as witnessed 
by history, will be the composition and growth of historic 
man. Stratum upon stratum of knowledges and ideas the 
centuries will deposit in him. Revolution upon revolution 
will compact his culture. One civilization after another 
will be absorbed in his blood. Indian and Egyptian myths, 
Hebrew faiths, Greek and Italian art and song, feudalism, 
chivalry, medieval sanctities, will melt into the heart of 
him. Whatever of promise and of blessing the travails of 
humanity have brought forth, whatever of enduring worth 
the accumulated labors of all generations have compiled, 
whatever the tempest and the calm of time have proved and 
perfected, will make up the funded wealth of his complex 
nature. And, so replenished and matured, he will come in 
his kingdom, a universal Man, with the wisdom of all time 
for his intelligence, with the art of all time for his faculty, 
and the riches of all time for his estate. 


Freperic H. HEepGer. 
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THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM IN THE SUPPORT 
OF CHURCHES. 


The Use of the Voluntary System in the Maintenance of Ministers in 
the Colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay during the Earlier 
Years of their Existence. By Samuel Swett Green. 

Every one knows the old custom in Massachusetts of 
assessing for the support of the church upon the property 
of all freeholders in the town or precinct, precisely as the 
State now assesses for the support of public schools. The 
old custom still survives feebly in some of the country 
parishes, as, for example, in Hingham. It is not perhaps 
generally known that this custom was an innovation in 
New England, and that “from the beginning it was not 
so.” Mr. Green, of the Free Library in Worcester, has 
prepared an interesting paper for the American Antiquarian 
Society, showing that both Pilgrims and Puritans in Ply- 
mouth Colony and Massachusetts Bay “supported their 
ministers by voluntary contributions for several years after 
coming to America. They did this, too, largely from prin- 
ciple, and not merely because it was convenient to do so.” 
This is the more remarkable, because the settlers had been 
used to the State support of churches in England by the 
time-honored tithing system. It was a vigorous exercise of 
faith to assume that men would support churches without 
compulsion. 

It seems, however, that the Puritan movement which led 
to the settlement of New England had started this question 
among others: What was the true Scriptural and Christian 
method of supporting churches? As has. been usually the 
case with those who make the Bible an armory of proof- 
texts, there was good authority to be had on both sides of 
this question. The Old Testament appeared to authorize 
tithes legally enforced. The New Testament was quoted as 
putting an end to the whole Jewish system, tithes included. 
The Old Testament bore towards the side of institutional- 
ism and the view of the ministry as a sort of priesthood. 
But no one could catch the genius of the New Testament 
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without feeling that it stood for the freedom of the spirit, 
in opposition to the bondage of arbitrary enactments. It 
had been well enough to try to teach barbarous men that 
they should recognize God in one-tenth of their income and 
one-seventh of their time. Whereas now Jesus had taught 
that all which a man had belonged to God; there was no 
part of his property which was not consecrated; there was 
no portion of his time which was not holy time,— i.e., sacred 
to beneficence. Whoever, then, in the new movement of re- 
ligious thought which characterized the first half of the seven- 
teenth century seized any adequate conception of the ideas 
of Christ would be almost sure to call in question the 
old formal and Judaic methods both of church government 
and maintenance. LEcclesiasticism and a hierarchy, princely 
bishops with great retinues and palaces, deaneries which 
gave their incumbent nothing to do but to enjoy himself, 
tithes or taxes ground from the poor by process of law,— 
these things would not bear the light of Christian principle. 
The free organization of the Congregational Church, with 
the support of its ministers by the willing offerings of the 
people, after the simple model of the New Testament, was 
the logical and necessary alternative. 

As early as 1618, John Selden was summoned to answer 
charges for publishing a History of Tithes, which by impli- 
cation threw doubts upon their divine right. His book was 
suppressed, and he had to apologize for writing it. If this 
seems harsh treatment of its author, Mr. Green reminds 
us that as late as this century one of the dignitaries of 
the Church of England, a certain Dr. Cove, writing on the 
Revenues of the Church, says of the institution of tithes 
that it must have been contained “in some unrecorded 
revelation made to Adam, and by him and his descendants 
delivered down to posterity.” The treatment which the 
Coves of the High Commission Court dealt to John Selden 
in 1618 was perhaps the best illustration to impress thought- 
ful men of the Puritan party with the scandals and abuses 
of a system which armed ministers of Christ to abuse each 
other for differences of opinion. From this date and after, 
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Mr. Green shows that the question of tithes or taxes, as 
opposed to the voluntary plan, was a live subject of diseus- 
sion. The discussion even agitated Parliament, which in 
1649 voted unfavorably to tithes, without yet seeing the 
way to displace them by any other system. John Milton’s 
strong English sums up the best thought of the period 
as follows: — 

I doubt not but all true ministers, considering the demonstration of 
what hath been here proved, will be wise and think it much more toler- 
able to hear that no maintenance of ministers, whether tithes or any 
other, can be settled by statute, but must be given by them who receive 
instruction; and freely given as God hath ordained. And indeed what 
can be a more honorable maintenance to them than such, whether alms 
or willing oblations, as these ? 


And Mark Pattison is quoted as saying : — 


Of the two corruptions of the Church, one by force, the other by pay, 
Milton regards the last as the most dangerous. Under force, though no 
thanks to the forcers, true religion oft-times best thrives and flourishes ; 
but the corruption of teachers, most commonly the effect of hire, is the 
very bane of truth in them who are so corrupted. 


Those who felt strongly the importance of this position 
would be obliged sooner or later to withdraw from the 
Church of England. We accordingly find among the points 
at issue upon which the so-called “ Brownist” or Separa- 
tist churches were founded this: “That ministers should 
onely live of voluntarie contributions & not either of set 
stipends or tithes.” The horror of tithes was the greater 
because it was everywhere the popish system. Says John 
Smyth, one of these Separatists or Independents : — 


Wee hold that tithes are either Jewish or popish, . ... that the officers 
of the Church in the necessity of the Church ought to work for their 
living, as Paul made tents. That the officers of the Church may chal- 
lendg mayntenance of the Church, if the Church be able to yeeld it. 
That also the poore of the Church may require mayntenance uppon the 
same grounds, for we are al members one of another, & have al things 
common in use, though not in possession. 


Then follows a citation of proofs from the New Testa- 
ment, which surely, if the New Testament is an authority 
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on such matters, ought to have settled the question conclu- 
sively. 

The Plymouth colonists were the representatives of such 
ideas as these. The famous John Robinson had been their 
minister, who had written in 1610 a book entitled A Justi- 
fication of Separation from the Church of England, from 
which Mr. Green quotes the following noble passage: “ We 
do willingly leave unto you both your priestly order and 
maintenance, contenting ourselves with the people’s volun- 
tary contribution, whether it be less or more, as the blessing 
of God upon our labor, the fruit of our ministry, and a dec- 
laration of their love and duty.” 

In accordance with these ideas, a weekly offering seems 
to have been a part of the regular Sunday service. Gov. 
Winthrop’s Journal, in noting a visit to Plymouth in 1682, 
says that on Sunday afternoon, after several had spoken, 
“the deacon, Mr. Fuller, put the congregation in mind of 
their*duty of contribution; whereupon the Governour and 
all the rest went down to the deacon’s seat and put into the 
box and then returned.” Thus the people went to the box, 
instead of the modern custom of bringing the box to them. 

Mr. Green thinks that there is good reason to believe that 
the settlers at Boston, who must have been already familiar 
with the discussion of the question of tithes, and somewhat 
predisposed to free and congregational methods, were largely 
guided by the counsels and example of their neighbors at 
Plymouth. While, therefore, they did not start their 
churches as Separatists, they immediately and naturally 
assimilated to the independent model. We have the author- 
ity of Leckford, accordingly, for the weekly contribution as 
he saw it in the First Church in Boston : — 

The Magistrates and chiefe Gentlemen first, and tien the elders and 
all the congregation of men and most of them that are not of the Church, 
all single persons, widows and women in absence of their husbands, 
come up one after another one way, and bring their offerings to the 
Deacon at his seate and put it into a box of wood for the purpose, if 
it bee money or papers; if it be any other chattle, they set it or lay 


it downe before the Deacons, and so passe another way to their seats 
againe. This contribution is of money, or papers, promising so much 
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money; I have seene a faire gilt cup with a cover offered there by one, 
which is still used at the communion. 


The celebrated John Cotton is also quoted as a friend of 
the voluntary system, of whom Governor Winthrop writes: 
“ After much deliberation and serious advice, the Lord 
directed the teacher, Mr. Cotton, to make it clear by the 
Scripture that the minister’s maintenance, as well as all other 
charges of the church, should be defrayed out of a stock or 
treasury, which was to be raised out of the weekly contri- 
bution. Which accordingly was agreed upon.” And again, 
“Mr. Cotton preaching out of the 8 of Kings, 8, taught that 
when magistrates are forced to provide for the maintenance 
of ministers, etc., then the churches are in a declining con- 
dition. Then he showed that the minister’s maintenance 
should be by voluntary contribution, not by lands or reve- 
nues or tithes, etc., for these have always been accompanied 
with pride, contention, and sloth, etc.’ It is needless to 
prove that Roger Williams, the apostle of freedom in relig- 
ion, and “the pupil of John Milton,” took the same high 
ground. Mr. Green quotes these decisive words : — 

As to the laborer worthy of his reward, I answer, we find no other 
patterne in the Testament of Christ Jesus, but that both the converting 
(or Apostolicall Ministry) and the Feeding (or Pastorall Ministry) did 
freely serve or minister; and yet were freely supported by the Saints and 
Churches, and that not in stinted wages, tithes, stipends, sallaries, etc., 


but with larger or lesser supplies as the hand of the Lord was more or. 
lesse extended in his weekly blessings on them. 


How was it, now, that with such definite principles and a 
beginning in accordance with these principles, the churches 
should have so soon fallen back upon substantially the same 
arbitrary and Jewish custom which they had left behind - 
them in England? For as early as 1655 in the Plymouth 
Colony, and in 1638 in Massachusetts Bay, acts were passed 
compelling the inhabitants, in case they did not voluntarily 
contribute to the support of their ministers, and threatening 
“assessment and distres to be levied by the cunstable.” It 
seems that the Plymouth Colony had begun with the prac- 
tice of requiring the attendance of people at the religious 
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services. But, if you could compel attendance,—i.e., the 
expense of people’s time,— what logic should forbid your re- 
quiring their assistance in the money cost of the church ? 
The fact is, few of the colonists had yet divested themselves 
wholly, like Roger Williams, of the arbitrary habits of 
thought of the old system. 

Moreover, while some of the settlers had brought with 
them a genuine zeal for religion, others had come with 
mixed motives, and some with no concealed greed of gain. 
There were’ those who cared nothing for the Church, being 
as purely secular colonists as any who came over with Hen- 
gist and Horsa or who to-day plunder the Indians on the 
frontier. It was not in human nature, at least in the nature 
of the saints of the seventeenth century, hardly emerging 
from the ages of force and barbarism, calmly to see their 
neighbors paying little or nothing for the maintenance of 
religion, upon which, as they believed, the commonwealth 
was founded. The church members held the whip of the 
law in their hands. It would have been marvellous if 
they had been so far in advance of their time as to for- 
bear from using it. It seemed plausibly necessary to use it, 
lest men should relapse to barbarism. 

Besides, there was the argument of fairness. What more 
honest way of maintaining the Church than to levy upon 
every one exactly in proportion to his property,—2.e., his 
ability to pay? The argument was like that for the sup- 
port of the schools. The rich man lived in a safer and more 
prosperous community, if it had churches and schools. He 
was a richer man than he could possibly be in a community 
without schools and churches. It was only just, therefore, 
that he should share in the expense, and, if necessary, that 
he should pay his outward respect to the great conservating 
institutions. 

Again, we suspect that the weight of the vast influence 
of the ministers would have tended (such is carnal human 
nature) towards a scheme of regular State s@pport, in 
place of what must often have seemed a slender and preca- 
rious livelihood by voluntary contributions. The situation 
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of the minister of a small country town was difficult in any 
case, but the remedy of the General Court and the con- 
stable promised to raise it into something like the rank of a 
civil magistrate. It would have been rather an extraordi- 
nary minister in that age who had the insight to detect any- 
thing inconsistent with Christian principles in this kind of 
remedy. The old English traditions were still strong upon 
both the ministers and their people. Many would look 
upon the question of how the churches should be supported 
as only a matter of expediency and of convenience. What 
method, they asked, will bring most money easily? We 
judge, then, that the settlers had never been generally and 
fully converted to the views of their leaders, John Robin- 
son, Cotton, and Owen, as regards the true and Christian 
method of the support of churches, so that, when these 
men passed away, a generation came which was hardly 
familiar at all with the principles at issue, and which there- 
fore naturally fell back upon the tradition of methods 
which seemed likely to demand least individual sacrifice 
and to make least trouble. In short, the breaking down of 
the voluntary method simply revealed the fact that our fore- 
fathers, with certain noble exceptions, were only partially 
converted to Christian principle or practice. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the compulsory 
system of taxes was revived without protest, or was univer- 
sally used. Individuals resisted, some we suspect for love 
of the Church and others in dislike of the Church. In Bos- 
ton, always the home of certain large-hearted and generous 
givers, it was not necessary to resort to the compulsory 
method. As time went on, and new sects began to be 
formed, there was a growing disinclination to be arbitrarily 
taxed for the support of the churches. Thus, for example, 
in the records of the earlier years of the parish in Jamaica 
Plain (founded in 1770), one reads of repeated annual votes 
to raise the expenses by a subscription rather than to be 
taxed up8n the town valuation. Indeed, at the time, some- 
thing like the modern envelope plan seems to have been 
used. There is no particle of evidence to show that this - 
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preference for some form of subscription arose from Chris- 
tian principle. We fear that it was mainly from a dislike 
of being taxed. The same may probably be said of the 
voluntary method now used, often in a most slovenly fash- 
ion, in half of our country churches. We cannot believe 
that it is the survival of the traditions of John Milton and 
Robinson. -On the contrary, people commonly regard it as 
simply one among other methods of parish finance. When 
it was no longer possible to distrain men’s property to col- 
lect the parish tax, and when the richer men could “sign 
off” from membership in the society, it became expedient to 
accept a subscription as a sort of compromise in place of 
the tax. 

The question naturally occurs whether the decadence of 
the early voluntary system made any difference in the vital- 
ity of the New England churches. John Cotton had affirmed 
that, when the magistrates had to come to the rescue of the 
Church, it was a proof that the Church suffered a decline in 
faith. The facts go to show that John Cotton was right. 
There was very little spiritual vitality among the churches, 
which had so far lost the ideas of the Puritan revival as to 
collect their moneys by the help of the constable and to 
engage in the hanging of witches, and a little later to go 
to law over the question of their church property. The 
more the churches depended upon the arm of the law, the 
less they cared or knew of “the sword of the spirit.” The 
more their ministers thought of comfortable life-settlements 
with salaries guaranteed by the towns, the more they forgot 
what the Church was for. The Church, ceasing to be a 
reforming and vitalizing agency in the world, came to be an 
institution with vested rights, something which needed to 
be reformed itself. The ministry, losing its prophetic func- 
tion, relapsed into a more modern form of priesthood. That, 
on the whole, such ministers retained and deserved so much 
respect bespeaks the fact that the world had gained largely 
by the Puritan Reformation. 

What John Cotton said suggests another fact which our 
study serves to enforce. Whenever there has been a re- 
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vival of religion, it has been attended by a renewal of the 
method of voluntaryism in the support of religion. Real 
religion and the voluntary method thus instinctively tend 
to go together. As we have seen, this was so in the begin- 
ning, when the Church was formed, and through the apos- 
tolic period as long as the Church was a brotherhood. In 
the creed-making age, voluntaryism relapsed into institution- 
alism. St. Francis, as Mr. Green reminds us, revived the 
voluntary idea, along with his new order of brothers. Again, 
in the fourteenth century, Wyclif, the English Luther, 
cries out, “ Would God that all wise and true men would 
inquire whether it were not better for to find good priests 
by free alms of the people... to teach the gospel in word 
and deed, as did Christ and his apostles, than thus to pay 
tithes to a worldly priest, ignorant and negligent,” ete. The 
Methodist movement, though popular and but slightly in- 
tellectual, yet perhaps the greatest, most vital and useful 
within recent times of those mysterious impulses which 
quicken the religious life of men, has been characterized 
throughout by its insistence upon the voluntary method of 
support of its vast and growing army of preachers. So, 
likewise, the new growth in the Episcopal Church, the mul- 
tiplication of missions and chapels, the awakening of inter- 
est and sympathy in great social questions and reforms, has 
been marked by the invariable sign of every earnest and 
deep religious movement,—the renewal of the character- — 
istic Christian methods of voluntary support of religion. 
Three-fourths of all the Episcopal churches in this country 
are now said to be supported as free churches. 

We trace, then, a law with every fresh wave of relig- 
ious feeling, to express the new life in essentially Christian 
methods of organization and support. These free methods 
put the relation of the minister and his people upon: its 
highest and most rational basis. The minister, on his part, 
serves out of love and for faith in his truths, being far- 
thest removed from the mercantile and competitive ideas 
in vogue in the market. There is an element of risk and 
self-sacrifice in his work, befitting his ideal and the example 
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of Him whose name we use to illustrate our ideals. On the 
other hand, the people support their church out of pure 
good-will and because it does them good. If the minister 
is not useful, he will fail of their support, as indeed is right. 
Whereas, he cannot heartily and intelligently seek their 
highest moral and spiritual good, fearlessly setting before 
them the truths which men’s souls hunger for, without 
proving useful. 

While the question of voluntary support recurs, like the 
spiral curve it comes back successively under somewhat 
new and more subtle conditions. We have achieved, some 
think, voluntary support of the church already. For no one 
needs now to support any church unless he chooses. If one 
owns or hires a pew, it is only for the time that he pleases 
to pay for it. Is not this very plausible? And was it not 
a shrewd device to portion off square or rectangular boxes 
in the church, and sell them like so much merchandise ? 
For no one need buy unless he likes. And was it not the 
very “wisdom of the serpent” that we should draw a fash- 
ionable boulevard through the centre of the church, and, 
attaching an artificial value to the chief seats thereon, make 
men pay a tax to religion out of their vanity and pride of 
distinction! For the generous and conscientious never re- 
quired such form of urgency. 

Let us look at this form of church support, however, in the 
light of Jesus’ essential idea; namely, that we meet, at least 
in worship, upon the perfect equality of brotherhood. It is 
not brotherhood or equality when men are placed by that 
most vulgar standard of dignity, according to difference of 
means,— when one has more room than he requires and 
another cannot afford seats for his family. It is a poor 
expression of brotherhood when you contrive to mark a 
man’s misfortune in the loss of property by changing his 
seat at church, or, as not unfrequently happens, by substan- 
tially turning him out of church. It is not a brotherhood 
where some are looked upon as “outsiders” and others as 
“insiders,” according to the ownership of pew property. 
Neither is it good for men not to be able even in church to 
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say ours, but to be obliged there, too, to carry their petty 
distinctions and insist on their “ vested rights.” It is not a 
brotherhood —that is, a true church — where some are its 
supporters and others are its beneficiaries. In a church, all 
are supporters together according to their means, and all are 
equally beneficiaries. Neither, again, is it a true church 
- when you gather the rich by themselves, howsoever you con- 
trive by subtle barriers to exclude the poor, or however you 
contribute to support a mission church around the corner. 
A fashionable church! What would Jesus Christ have 
thought of such an anomaly? As though he ever con- 
templated any church that was not the expression of the 
missionary spirit! A church of the respectable! What re- 
spect would Jesus have had for its smooth self-complacency ? . 
We are obliged, therefore, sorrowfully to judge that our 
churches need such a rise of the tide of real religion as shall 
clear away many subtle and arbitrary obstructions that sur- 
vive from the medizyval barbarism, and shall make them 
free and open to every movement of the spirit of that broad 
humanity for which it is our glory to stand. Yes, our glory, 
if we believe and accept it. Otherwise, our shame and last- 


ing contempt. 
CHARLES F, DOLE. 


THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. By 
Edwin Hodder. 38 vols. With portraits. Cassell & Co. Limited: 
London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 1886. 


We are glad that this Life and Work of Lord Shaftes- 
bury has fallen into such good hands. Indeed, Lord Shaftes- 
bury was always unwilling that any but himself should 
undertake such a task. He found, however, that he had 
neither the time nor the inclination to doit alone. Ag he 
felt towards the close of his life that a biography was, to 
use his own word, “inevitable,” he desired that it should 
be written with his co-operation. As Mr. Hodder tells us 
in the Preface, the Earl said to him: “If the story, such as 
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it is, must be told, I should like it to be told accurately. 
That cannot be done unless I furnish the means.” 

Anthony Ashley Cooper was born in London, April 28, 
1801. The early home influences surrounding his life ac- 
count for very much of what appears narrow and conserva- 
tive in his later years. His father was a man of ability, 
but engrossed in the cares and duties of public life. His 
mother was a woman of fashion, and too much occupied 
with the beaw monde to be over and above mindful of the 
religious training of her children. A question or two, by 
his father, on one or two occasions, concerning his knowl- 
edge of the church catechism, was about all the help he 
received from him. So “the boy was left to grow up in the 
formal orthodoxy of the Established Church.” It was toa 
faithful old servant of the family, Maria Mills, that he was 
indebted for the religious training which ultimately devel- 
oped into a settled though not a very broad and intelligent 
faith. ‘One of the tirst things,” he says, “that opened my 
eyes was reading of Doddridge being condemned as a Dis- 
senter, and I remember exclaiming, ‘Good heavens! how 
will he stand in the judgment at the bar of God, as com- 
pared with Alexander VI.?’” From the age of twenty- 
five, his position in the Established Church seems to have 
sat very lightly upon him. During the greater period of 
his life, he was in religious sympathy with all evangelical 
Dissenters, and with all who accepted the Bible as the re- 
ligion of Protestantism. Indeed, for the past quarter of a 
century, Lord Shaftesbury may be said to have been the rep- 
resentative man, the very tower of strength, to the whole 
evangelical party in Great Britain, whether of the Estab- 
lished Church or of the Dissenters. 

Mr. Hodder, in his review of Shaftesbury’s ancestors, gives 
us a pretty fair clew to the character of his subject in hand, 
as regards changes of view in religious and political mat- 
ters. The Earl of Shaftesbury of Charles IJ.’s time made 
a brilliant though a somewhat erratic career. During the 
Rebellion, he was a Royalist to-day and a Parliamentarian 
to-morrow, changing sides with such audacity, rapidity, and 
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adroitness that it was difficult to decide whether he were 
corrupt or incorrupt; but he always proved himself a vehe- 
ment Protestant, even taking the hazardous step of present- 
ing to the grand jury an indictment of the Duke of York as 
a popish recusant. His subsequent efforts to exclude the 
Duke of York from the throne resulted in his committal to 
the Tower on the charge of high treason; and England may 
be forever grateful to Anthony Ashley, first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, for the inestimable boon of the habeas corpus act. 

The Lord Shaftesbury of the Characteristics, the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was one of those men who in that 
period of literature led the van of speculative religious 
thought. A pupil of John Locke, it was not surprising 
that he should become the object of severe attacks from 
men like Butler, Berkeley, Warburton, and others; while, 
on the other hand, Leibnitz, Diderot, and Lessing ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to him, and Voltaire lauded 
him as the boldest English philosopher. But, however 
much of religious sensibility and change Mr. Hodder’s Lord 
Shaftesbury may have inherited from his ancestors, it is very 
certain that he inherited none of the proneness to philo- 
sophical speculation peculiar to the author of the Charae- 
teristics. Neither had he the least inclination in all his 
life, from youth to old age, to indulge in anything approach- 
ing to scepticism. It was the Bible Protestantism of the 
first Earl of Shaftesbury, the intense, dogmatic Protestant- - 
ism of that seventeenth century, driving him to stake his 
all in that desperate attempt to exclude the papist Duke of 
York from the English throne, that the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury (the president of that very Bible Society which in 
his boyhood he had been taught to believe was an evil 
and a revolutionary institution, opposed alike to Church 
and State) reproduced. He reproduced his ancestor, how- 
ever, under much more favorable auspices. He was not 
called upon to guard the succession to the throne from 
popery, neither were his energies ree in furious 
cabals and faction fightings. 

The seventh Earl of Shaftesbury was born at cg be 
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beginning of a new era of Christian philanthropic work. 
His name is inseparably connected with almost every meas- 
ure enacted by Parliament for elevating and improving the 
condition of the working classes. “He himself used to say 
that he could remember the day and the hour in which 
he made his first start in a philanthropic career.” It was 
at Harrow, when he was between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age. He was walking down Harrow Hill, when, to 
his horror, he saw four or five drunken men carrying a 
roughly made coffin containing the remains of a poor, friend- 
less pauper. They were so intoxicated as to let their bur- 
den fall, and then they broke out into foul and horrible 
language. ‘Young Ashley was horrified, and stood gazing 
on the scene, spell-bound. Then he exclaimed, ‘Good 
heavens! can this be permitted simply because the man 
was poor and friendless?’ Before the drunken songs had 
died away in the distance, this young philanthropist had 
faced the future of his life. He had determined that, with 
the help of God, he would from that time forth devote his 
life to pleading the cause of the poor and friendless.” (Vol. 
i, p. 48.) 

In this latter part of the nineteenth century, it is really 
difficult to understand why he should have experienced so 
many difficulties in carrying forward his various schemes of 
Christian philanthropy. More especially is it difficult to 
understand why, among his many opponents, not the least 
formidable were men who professed to be ardent friends 
of the people. These men, too, attested the value of such 
friendship by work which is beyond praise. The truth is, a 
vicious legislation had done so much to degrade and impover- 
ish the people that political economists assailed all remedial 
legislation in the name of free trade and laissez faire. As 
against protectionists, these political economists were true 
friends of the people. But they rushed to the extreme of 
believing that all possible interference by law with indus- 
trial operations was hurtful. They maintained that in all 
cases the relations of employers and employed ought to 
be left to arrange themselves. The most distinguished 
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of these opponents of philanthropic legislation was John 
Bright. On the 12th of February, 1844, Sir James Graham’s 
Factory Bill was read a second time. This bill provided 
for twelve hours’ labor in factories, which was just what 
Lord Ashley had been fighting against. ‘ Then went forth 
the rallying cry of Zen Hours and No Surrender, and it 
echoed through the length and breadth of the land.” We 
find in his diary of February 27: ‘ Factory Bill postponed. 
Shall I ever prosper in this? Will God smile upon the 
endeavor? Heard that Mr. Bright was waiting for his 
opportunity to make a violent attack on me. I dare say.... 
March 2. Unpleasant rumors that Government (is it pos- 
sible?) will exert their Parliamentary influence to defeat 
the Ten Hours!” (Vol. ii., pp. 21 and 22.) When the 
bill went into committee, March 15, the mill-owners found 
a powerful advocate in Mr. John Bright. He addressed the 
House in a style “ perhaps the most vindictive towards the 
working classes ever used in the British Parliament. (Del- 
egates’ report, quoted in Mistory of Factory Legislation, 
p- 75.) He ridiculed the notion that there was any need 
for a new factory act.... He violently attacked the whole 
body of operatives who supported the Ten Hours’ Bill.” 
In short, he flatly “contradicted Lord Ashley’s statements 
as to the unhealthiness and other miseries of the manufact- 
uring districts.” (Vol. ii., p. 2.) 

But the future Earl, with a true instinct, held on his 
way, and fell back upon facts. He knew that, if he pre- 
sented to Parliament facts which were absolutely atrocious 
and intolerable, no theoretic vindication of them by mill- 
owners or their champions would prevent Parliament from 
laying ruthless hands on them. During his whole Parliamen- 
tary career, he reached the conscience of the British nation 
through its heart. Not only in factories, but wherever 
women and children were employed, particularly in mines 
and collieries, Lord Ashley gathered such startling facts as 
cried aloud for the interference of the legislature. Little 
children “sick, with aching backs and inflamed ankles from 
the constant stooping, with fingers lacerated, parched and. 
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suffocated by the dust and flue,—these little slaves toiled 
from morning till night. If they paused, the brutal over- 
looker urged them on by kicks and blows” (vol. i., p. 189). 
In the mines, a state of things was found to exist which 
we of this generation look back upon witb horror. Lord 
Ashley brought to light the fact of women and children, 
yoked by girdle and chain, dragging sledge-tubs in the 
mines. Not less horrible was the toil of little children and 
girls in factories, amid the everlasting clang and whirl of 
wheels, which Mrs. Browning’s “ Cry of the Children” has 
perpetuated with a tragic power unsurpassed in the whole 
range of literature. 

From factories and mines, Lord Shaftesbury turned his 
attention to the evils arising from what were called “ Agri- 
cultural Gangs.” These are described (in vol. i., p. 10) 
as a system of revolting cruelty, under which “gangs of 
children are collected in the morning, marshalled by the 
‘gangsman, and driven off to the fields, quite long distances, 
at arapid pace. Little, footsore, weary children, not more 
than six or seven years of age, year in and year out, in the 
summer heat and the winter cold, in sickness as in health, 
with hands cracked and swollen by the wind and cold and 
wet, with palms lacerated from weeding among the stones, 
—these English slaves, with education neglected, with 
morals corrupted, degraded, and brutalized, labored from 
earliest morning until late at night, so that by the loss of 
all things they might gain the miserable pittance that barely 
kept them from starvation.” Indeed, Lord Shaftesbury’s 
main object in life seems to have been to place the labor of 
the young on a proper footing in all callings, or, as he him- 
self worded it, “to bring all the industrial occupations of 
the young and the defenceless under the protection of the 
law; also, that, whether employed in trade, manufactures, 
or agriculture, or in any handicraft whatsoever, every child 
under a certain age may be subject only to a limited amount 
of labor.’ 

Space forbids our following Mr. Hodder’s interesting and 
instructive descriptions of the Earl’s many fields of educa- 
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tional reform,— the Ragged Schools, the Girls’ Schools, the 
Training Ships, the Shoe-black Brigades. He was wont to 
say that he would “rather be president of the ragged 
schools than of the Royal Academy.” Some time before 
the death of his father, he had determined not to take his 
seat in the House of Lords. But, to use his own expression, 
“The leading of Providence was the other way.” His two 
Lodging-house Bills would soon pass the Commons, and it 
was urged upon him to take them up and pilot them 
through the House of Lords. So, on the 23d of June, 1851, 
he took his seat in the Upper House, and on the evening 
of that day he wrote in his diary : — 

It seems no place for me; a “statue-gallery,” some say a “ Dormi- 
tory.” Full half a dozen peers said to me within as many minutes, 
“You'll find this very different from the House of Commons: we haye 
no order, no rules, no sympathies to be stirred.” Shall I ever be able to 


do anything? They are cold, short, and impatient. But God has willed 
it; and I must, and by his grace will, do my duty. (Vol. ii., p. 362.) 


The bill became law; and Charles Dickens said to the Earl 
some years afterwards, “It is the best law that was ever 
passed by an English Parliament.” 

When we come to the Earl’s religious activity as concern- 
ing home and foreign missions and Bible distribution, as 
well as the determined stand he took as the opponent of 
ritualism in the Established Church, and as the leader of 
evangelicism both in the Establishment and in the ranks 
of Dissent, we cannot but acknowledge that Lord Shaftes- ~ 
bury exerted immense influence. At the same time, we are 
compelled to say that very much of his religious activity 
was exerted in.a somewhat narrow spirit. It was towards 
the close of the year 1866 that he began his crusade against 
the practices of ritualism. Still, true to his practice of 
going and seeing for himself before proceeding to work, he 
went to St. Alban’s, Holborn, where Rev. A. H. Macko- 
nochie, the famous ritualist, officiated. An item from his 
diary of July 23 gives a description of what he there wit- 
nessed and his comments thereon : — F 


July 23.—On Sunday to St. Alban’s Church in Holborn, with ~ 
Stephens and Haldane. In outward form and ritual, it is the worship 
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of Jupiter and Juno. It may be heaven itself in the inward sense, which 
none but God cau penetrate. A high altar, reached by several steps, a 
cross over it,—no end of pictures. The chancel very large, and sepa- 
rated from the body of the church by a tall iron grill. Abundance of 
servitors, etc., in Romish apparel. Service intoned and sung, except the 
Lessons, by priests with white surplices and green stripes. 


He then notes down what he sees of the sacramental ser- 
vice, which he describes as “a scene of theatrical gymnastics, 
of singing, screaming, genuflexions, etc.” ‘The communi- 
cants went up (to the altar rails) to the tune of soft music, 
as though it had been a melodrama; and one was astonished 
at the close that there was no fall of the curtain.” He com- 
ments thus: “God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him, 
ete. Is our blessed Lord obeyed in such observances and 
ceremonials? Do we thus lead souls to Christ or to Baal?” 
(Vol. iii., pp. 212-214.) 

In the month of March, 1867, when as yet ritual prosecu- 
tions were almost unknown, and when no decision had been 
given by the courts on clerical vestments, the Earl brought 
forward in the House of Lords a bill, in which he sought to 
settle at least one portion of the wide question,— that of 
the “ Ornaments Rubric.” The bill, as might be expected, 
was thrown out by sixty-one against forty-six votes, as the 
following extracts from his diary show: — 


May 9.— Much time and trouble on Vestments Bill. It is right 
and it is hopeless to undertake this cause. There are many open and 
more secret sympathizers with the Ritualists: defeat is certain: success 
would not bring much, for the abomination is but a symptom of a deep 
and incurable disease, a disease quite unreachable by anything short of 
God’s Spirit. (Vol. iii., p. 229.) 


As we read his crusade against ritualism, we are forced to 
say that it was not carried on in a spirit of magnanimous 
sympathy or of profound appreciation. His great aim seems 
to be to chastise these ritualistic clergymen. His crusade 
was not only a failure; but it gave ritualists ‘the opportunity 
of posing as martyrs, so that ritualism to-day is far stronger 
in the Established Church than when the Earl began his 
crusade against it. 
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His private and his expressed opinions on skepticism and 
free thought were also of the most unsatisfactory character. 
We can only note briefly his lamentable utterances concern- 
ing Prof. Seeley’s Hece Homo. In his diary, date May 12, 
1866, he refers to this work :— 

Speaking at meeting of Church Pastoral Aid Society, 1 denounced 
Ecce Homo as a “most pestilential book.” This expression I well recol- 
lect. The report adds, “ever vomited from the jaws of hell.” No 
doubt, then, I used the words. They have excited a good deal of wrath. 
Be it so. They were perhaps too strong for the world, but not too 
strong for the truth. It escaped in the heat of declamation, justifiable, 
yet injudicious. (Vol. ii., pp. 163, 164.) 


When asked once from which he apprehended the great- 
est danger, from ritualism or from neology, he replied, 
“To the Church of England as an Established Church, I 
apprehend the greatest danger from Ritualism; but, as 
regards the Church of Christ and the cause of religion 
in the Church of England, I apprehend the greater danger 
from Neology.” In speaking of the policy of the neologians 
and the way they set aside what he called “sound doc- 
trinal, dogmatic, practical teaching,” he said : — 

They are praising a sensuous religion. They hope to get rid of doc- 
trine by sentiments: they hope to get rid of creeds by feelings. You 
will find they will concede to you almost all you desire,— the Incarna- 
tion and the Divinity of our Lord and almost everything you could wish. 
But, when you come to the great fundamental turning-point of our 
religion, -without which there is nothing in it worth having,— the Atone- 
ment made on the Cross by the Blood of our Blessed Lord,— then they 
stop short and reject it altogether. (Church Pastoral Aid Society, May 
4, 1866, vol. iii., p. 165.) 


His attitude towards Bishop Colenso’s Pentateuch, Re- 
nan’s Vie de Jésus and the Hssays and Reviews, is well 
shown. Hard as he had always fought against Romanism, 
determined as he was in his eaten against ritualism, it 
was against rationalism that his whole strength was directed. 
Whatever touched or seemed to touch the Divinity of 
Christ and his sacrificial atonement, or the inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture, touched the very apple of his 
eye; and he writhed under it. 
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Great as he stands in the religious world as a central 
figure of the century, nevertheless he evidently lacked 
intelligent conception of religious belief, and was very far 
behind time, even among intelligent laymen, in respect of 
Biblical study and culture. 

His attitude towards the Bible revision movement is a 
sufficient proof of his narrow prejudice for whatsoever is of 
the past. It was entirely unworthy of his day and genera- 
tion. Indeed, it would have marked him as a reactionary in 
the days of Reuchlin, Erasmus, the Revival of Letters, and 
the Protestant Reformation. Nevertheless, as we read, we 
cannot but feel that in thousands and thousands of hearts 
all over Great Britain the name of the seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury is deeply imbedded. The poor and the needy, 
the waif and the estray, the orphan and the outcast, always 
found in him a veritable friend. His whole life and work 

are an earnest, to the world as well as to these wretched 
- outcasts, that the incarnated Christ still lives and loves 
among men. 

The work has an appendix, giving a list of the religious 
and philanthropic institutions, numbering nearly two hun- 
dred, which were represented by deputations at the memo- 
rial service in Westminster Abbey on Thursday, October 8, 
1885, with all of which institutions Lord Shaftesbury was 
more or less directly connected. “I have no desire what- 
ever to be recorded,” he wrote shortly before his death; 
“but, if I must sooner or later appear before the public, I . 
should like the reality to be told, be it good or be it bad, 
and not a sham.” (Preface, p. xii.) 

Mr. Hodder has given us the Earl in reality,— first a true 
Christian gentleman, then a patriot, a statesman, a reformer 
of the very first order; and, above all, one of the very great- 
est philanthropists of this nineteenth century. 


JOHN WILLIAMS. 
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THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW.* 


The Old Faith we know; its outlines are distinct; its 
doctrines definitely stated. The New Faith, on the con- 
trary, is nascent; as to its doctrines, confused; not definite 
as to its boundary lines. Nay, on a large outlook, it is pro- 
phetic rather than real; a child of promise, but immature as 
yet. Comparison of them, therefore, is at best comparison of 
the determined with the vague,—a definite though unsatis- 
factory solar system, with a nebula out of which we hope 
the perfect cosmos shall yet come. It were easy, indeed, to 
single out some modern and favorite structure of thought, 
and pointing to its gates of pearl, its jasper walls, its golden 
streets, to say, Lo! this is the New Jerusalem. In the large 
survey, however, the fairest system plays but a tentative 
and prophetic part; and the fairest feature of any faith, 
however fair, is that it is reaching forward to something 
fairer still. 

This aspect of the situation will rule the execution of my 
task. The Old Faith is of history: the New is of proph- 
ecy,—a good we are coming to rather than have entered 
upon; a temple whose walls we are building, but the pro- 
portions of which we do not see, and of which the Archi- 
tect does not reveal the plan. Comparison of them, there- 
fore, with respect to doctrinal structure, I shall not attempt. 
I will rather undertake that which, under the circumstances, 
is more practicable and far more suggestive. Going behind 
both I will compare conditions, the conditions out of which 
the Old Faith arose and by which it was moulded with the 
conditions out of which the New Faith is rising; and which 
must lay upon it a fashioning hand. 

First of all, however, a word as to the temper in which 
we should pursue our study. The Old Faith as it figures 
before our minds is, I suppose, substantially the system that 
bears the name of Calvin. Others may treat this as they 
will; but to me the faith that fought the battle of the Ref- 


*An address delivered before the Pacific Coast Liberal Christian Conference, 
Nov. 10, 1886. 
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ormation and made its great protest sure, that spoke to 
Europe a regenerating word,—the faith that comforted 
Melanchthon, gave nerves of steel to Cromwell, nourished 
the indomitable patience of William of Orange, inspired the 
epic strain of Milton; the faith that cleared the wilderness 
aud founded free education and republican liberty in the 
New World,—is not entitled to the paltry insult of a pro- 
fessed respect. Respect! As soon respect the sun for the 
magnificence of his last year’s shining! Defects many and 
grave it has; and, therefore, it cannot be the splendor of to- 
morrow. But, surely, it was the glory of yesterday. 

And a little farther. If to this sympathy I were not con- 
strained by history, I surely ought to be by philosophical 
consistency. Philosophically, I am much more at home 
with Idealism, but to-day my canon is Evolution. Now, of 
all philosophic thoughts, this should most incline to the 
sympathetic view; and this, despite the intolerant babble 
that so often rings the changes on the word, I will say it 
does. And. this, first, because it forces upon the careful 
student something of the historic sense. Its master word is 
development. Behind the thought is an ante-thought: to- 
day is, because yesterday was. In sequence that could not 
have been otherwise, it links past and present together. 
The Old Faith, it would say, is the highway by which we 
have come where we are; or, better, the parent from whose 
loins we are sprung and with whose life we thrill. Rather 
childish, on the whole, this railing at the condition by which 
we are, railing at our mother. Then, secondly, a tendency 
in the same direction lies in the question our philosophy 
suggests: Are we in the line of historic development? 
With the sobering hint that, if not, we are nothing. Here 
is a region where native growths may modify, but where 
exotics never thrive. I question our mushroom Liberalism. 
Is your faith in the order of evolution? No? Then it is 
a cob-house in the track of a glacier.. A faith without an- 
cestry will not afflict the world with posterity. I ask 
‘respecting our more dignified Unitarianism, Is it in the line 
of historic development? If not, we may as well abandon 
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it as a hopeless cause to-morrow. With us if we will with 
it, over us otherwise, the Evolution will go on. Then, 
thirdly, the New Faith, boast as we will its superior beauty, 
must be the child of the Old, and inherit from its parent its 
essential cast of features. The cardinal thoughts of the Old, 
stripped of their vesture, refined down to the eternal prob- 
lems that gave them birth, will be the cardinal thoughts of 
the New also. You speak disdainfully of the Trinity; yet 
that doctrine sprang from an effort to set forth the unity of 
the universe in God,— an effort the New Faith is not likely 
to discard. It may drop the term, but it must show the 
truth in form of more fascinating beauty. You deny the 
Divinity of Christ. But this doctrine sprang from the effort 
to realize the union of God and man,— with thinkers a peren- 
nial problem, which Athanasius toiled at in his way, Emer- 
son in his way, and which the New Faith must receive, 
enrich, and hand along. The New Faith will have naught 
to do with Atonement, you say. Ay, but it will. Atone- 
ment is precisely what every ministry of reconciliation must 
toil at,— the harmonizing of discord, the healing of estrange- 
ment, the leading of the sinful into amity with the holy. 
The New Faith will not think after the same mould of 
thought or toil by the same method, but with larger view 
and fairer method it will gird itself to the same task. — 
Old falsehoods, you say, these doctrines. Better say, 

varying Emerson with a word :— . 


“ Deep truth lieth under 
These pictures of time; 
- They fade in the light 
Of their meaning sublime.” . 


A little time ago, I was led to a comparison of certain doc- 
trines of Calvinism with the teachings of modern science, 
by which the New Faith must be largely influenced. You 
call them over,— Predestination, Human Inability, Origi- 
nal Sin, Election: rather an old-time flavor have they not? 
But Predestination: is not the relentless sequence of cause 
and effect its counterpart? Inability: Calvin would here’ 
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accept Spencer for his philosopher. Original Sin: does it 
not look like heredity? Election: what is it but natural 
selection? With what tremendous effect might Edwards 
have used the factsein Darwin’s immortal first volume ! 

But it is comparisons we are to undertake, and to these 
we now come. They will contemplate the two faiths with 
respect to their scope of vision and their interior life. 

I. First, their scope of vision. 

In these days, when the boundlessness of Feuwinige 
dwarfs us with suggestion of the relatively little we can 
learn; when the literatures of nations are clamorous for the 
time a score of sciences demand and as many philosophers 
would exact; when, whether we yield ourselves to litera- 
ture or science or philosophy, the burden of our thought is 
not of the few tracts we can cultivate, but the broad terri- 
‘tories we must neglect,— we are tempted to sigh for that 
happier day when an industrious student of ready intellect, 
ere the period of old age, could learn about all that was 
known. And that happy time may be found in the six- 
teenth century, when the doctrines of the Old Faith were 
taking form. Great men were, in those days, scholars 
worthy of respect. Yet in departments in which they were 
accounted wise they might have profited not a little by such 
instruction as I could give. I! I pray you believe that pro- 
noun rhetoric, not vanity. I am nothing, but, surely, some- 
where; I, a dwarf, but perched on giant shoulders; I, least 
of the little, if you will, but 


“ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 


See what subtractions from present sources of enlighten- 
ment, were we to go back to that earlier period. We dwell 
not upon philosophy, which has run its whole modern ¢a- 
reer since then; we do not celebrate literature, every vol- 
ume of which, to the age of Spencer and beyond, would, 
with the transition, vanish from our library shelves. We 
draw attention only to those sciences that have so enlarged 
the scope and changed the aspect of the universe. ‘ Cour- 
age, my boy,” said Chatham to his son, “only the Cyclo- 
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pedia to learn.” Ah me! Were it no more than the Bri- 
tannica, we would undertake it with good heart. 

Astronomy,— think of this without the Herschels and 
Laplace, without Newton and Kepler and the discoveries 
that immortalize their names. But at that time not only 
had these teachers not appeared, but the science in any 
feature of its present structure did not exist. Nay, the only 
astronomy then known, that which took its name from 
the Ptolemies, was an elaborate falsehood. Yet, though the 
Copernican theory was abroad and Kepler had ciphered out 
his laws, so persistent was its hold that even Bacon, the 
imperial intellect of his day, could not renounce it, and Mil- 
ton borrowed it for the cosmology of his Paradise Lost. 
Chemistry, that wonder-revealing science, had no existence 
save in the blundering possibilities of alchemy. Botany 
must wait two full centuries for its Linnzus and zodlogy 
for its Cuvier. Physiology was yet without its Harvey ; 
biology was but an unpromising babe; geology was un- 
dreamed of; archeology,— think of this without the con- 
tributions of Rawlinson and Lubbock, of Tylor and Freeman 
and Sir Henry Maine. This is but a bald and far inade- 
quate hint of a progress in knowledge that, since the form- 
ing of the Old Faith, has given us a new heaven and a new 
earth. All this the Old Faith was constructed in ignorance 
of; of all this the New Faith is growing in the light. All 
this judgment passed upon the Universe, without these in-. 
calculable data; the verdict rendered, and this vast testi- 
mony not in! 

Can you expand your imaginations to this contrast? 
Could you credit the suggestion that the Old Faith, in any- 
thing like its original structure, could take form to-day? 
A little time ago it came in my way to read quite copiously 
from Calvin’s Jnstitutes. As I pondered its keen and 
searching analysis, its passionless and relentlesss logic, I 
saw good reason for the spell it has exercised,—a work 
which, as an intellectual achievement, is worthy a place 
beside the Novum Organum and the Critique of Pure 
Reason; whose writer, at the early age of twenty-seven, 
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entered, with good title, the rank of the imperial intellects 
of all lands and times. But the construction of such a work 
to-day would seem as impossible as that of a Cunard steamer 
in the days of Columbus. The intellectual conditions would 
suffer, the one hardly more than the other. And the 
frequent anachronism by which in book and sermon its 
teachings are served us can only witness to the power of 
tradition over human thought, or to the neglect on the part 
of those who would teach of their sacred duty and holy 
privilege to know. 

Let us look at this contrast in detail. 

1. I doubt if our piety would be promoted by witnessing 
a medieval Passion Play, yet the scenic representation 
might be suggestive. There was a middle stage represent- 
ing the world, on which, of course, the principal drama 
was conducted; above was another, representing heaven, 
whereon were God and Christ and angels; and below was 
another,— hell, fit habitation for such as dwelt therein. Ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the play, a fiend, perhaps the 
devil, might be seen crawling up; by some manipulation of 
ropes and pulleys, an angel, Christ, God himself, might be 
seen coming down. Crude, very crude, and yet, as there 
conceived, the universe in miniature. The earth was the 
centre of dramatic interest. With reference to it were the 
decrees of heaven, the punishments of hell. 

And this was supported by the received system of things. 
The earth was the astronomic centre. For it were the sun 
and moon and the dome of stars. And such a snug little 
universe, such a play-house of a universe! Milton, describ- 
ing the plunge of the apostate angels down, down to the 
pit of hell, tells us, “ Nine days they fell.” ‘Nine days,” 
—the high-wrought language of a poet, whereby he would 
hint the distance from the zenith to the nadir of the world 
of God! At the touch of the Copernican system, the old 
machinery went to pieces. The world was thrown out of 
doors. Every point in space was made the centre of a circle 
of infinite radii, if circle and centre and radii may be allow- 
able rhetoric where circumference there can be none. The 
local heaven and hell, what became of them? 
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Such is the contrast between the heaven the Old Faith 
was formed under and that under which the New Faith is 
forming. Which beyond the other expands and elevates? 
The heavens are telling the glory of God; but which 
heaven is most eloquent of that glory? 

2. It was but yesterday, the yesterday of history, that 
men became interested in singular things, organic forms 
without organic substance. They called them “sports of 
nature,” “models” which the Creator had formed and dis-_ 
carded. They found them as they dug into the earth or 
tore the strata of the rocks apart. At length the discovery 
of marine animals on the tops of mountains brought the 
deluge to men’s minds; and here comes in an incident over 
which some have smiled. The arch-heretic of the last cen- 
tury, Voltaire, would hear to anything rather than the 
deluge; and he put forth the counter hypothesis that the 
fishes had been dropped by crusaders, who carried them for 
food, that the shells had been scattered by pilgrims, and so 
to the end. The sequel shows the coldly impartial way in 
which science may make skepticism as well as credulity 
ridiculous. Biblical history helped to explanations. In- 
crease Mather sent to England the bones of a mastodon as 
the remains of a Scriptural giant. Little did men dream 
the fact that they had stumbled upon a volume wherein 
they should yet read 


“The fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time.” 


As the structure of the globe was studied, it witnessed 
to a time before which, according to the received chronol- 
ogy, time was not. The deltas of rivers, when questioned 
of their history, quoted a period when there was no earth 
out of which to form them, and no ocean in which they 
might be formed. The channels of rivers, cut often through 
masses of solid rock, claimed memory of a date ere rocks 
were or rivers ran. And all these phenomena, brought to- 
gether and studied in the light of known forces and in cor- 
relation with one another, forced the conviction that ten 
thousand times the traditional six thousand would not meas- 
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ure one-half the span of years of which our earth preserves 
the record. 

But it is not for impressiveness alone that I present these 
altered views of space and time, but to suggest the larger 
style of thinking they prepare the way for. Forms of faith 
I decry not. On the contrary, trinity, atonement, many of 
the grand terms we use, have beneath them the primary 
categories of religious thought. But the change of condi- 
tion is like that from a landsman paddling his skiff on some 
little inland lake. to a sailor roaming all the amplitudes of 
the Pacific deep. Another outlook is given, another nay- 
igation is demanded. 

3. A change vast as these has respect to the government 
of the world. The history of science is pretty nearly iden- 
tical with the history of law as the interpreting principle 
of the world, and at every stage the principle has been con- 
- tested at the behest of religious faith. 

When Newton demonstrated the movement of the heav- 
enly bodies to be directed by universal gravity; when Sir 
William Herschel, pushing inquiry beyond the solar system, 
startled the world with the nebular hypothesis, suggesting 
how worlds were forming in space, and by inference how 
our own was formed; when the earlier geologists explained 
the formation of the crust of our globe by appeal to natu- 
ral forces; when Malthus put forth his law of population ; 
when Darwin announced the origin of species by natural 
selection,— in each and all these cases, men saw some spe- 
cial Divine agency in jeopardy, and stood forth in its de- 
fence. If natural forces, then no Divine agency, if law, then 
not God, seemed the alternative of despair. But which 
view through all this struggle has prevailed triumphantly, 
and for all time prevailed? Step by step, the law view has 
established its sovereignty, till now it is recognized through- 
out nearly the whole domain of thought. And this, not as 
respects physical sciences alone: it covers languages, liter- 
atures, civilizations, customs, institutions, faiths. And the 
result is a universe in the vast and profound meaning of the 
word,—a modern thing, all phenomena bound together, all 
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life, all worlds, simply parts of one, no dissonance, nothing 
disjointed, an infinite, multifarious, organic whole. This, 
with its boundless view and measureless significance, the 
New Faith has spread out before it. 

4, Since Newton’s day, no other discovery has probably 
been of such far-reaching results as that of the Correlation 
and Conservation of Physical Forces. If popular prejudice 
has been less excited against it than other discoveries, it 
must have been because of its abstract and fundamental 
character; for that it lacks not revolutionary significance 
he who carefully studies it must learn. 

Force, like matter, is uncreatable and indestructible, 
without beginning and without end. Though so varied 
in manifestation, it is one. What we call forces are simply 
modes of force. It is light, heat, electricity, magnetism, it 
is mechanical, chemical, vital; but it is one. It glows on 
your hearth, drives your engine, flashes in the sunbeam, 
darts in the lightning, is manifest in birth, bloom, decay ; 
yet in all and through all it is one. One force, inserutable 
in itself, but diversely manifest,—on the one side, in the 
movement and the life of nature; on the other, in the ener- 
gies of conscience, in the thrills of devotion, in the building 
of civilization, in the unfolding of history ; manifest to the 
senses in the phenomenal, to the intellect in the true, to 
conscience in the right, to the soul in the holy. 

Now, while recognizing the vast organizing capacities 
of evolution and the lofty views it leads to, I have never 
been an ardent evolutionist. It has seemed to me that 
there is in man a deeper principle than it is wont to take 
account of, a faculty by which he directly realizes 

“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
... and in the mind of man.” 


But the “ Unknowable” of Herbert Spencer brings us to 
this “something” at last. One who ever studied the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation should find in it a preparation for 
the doctrine of the Unknowable. ‘God, in his eternal essence 
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unknown, yet manifest in Christ, is the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. God, in his eternal essence unknowable, yet mani- 
fest in the universe, is the teaching of Herbert Spencer. 
Or, as Mr. Fiske has stated it, ‘ Deity is unknowable, just 
so far as it is not manifest to consciousness through the 
phenomenal world; unknowable in so far as infinite and 
absolute; knowable in the order of its phenomenal mani- 
festation ; knowable in a symbolic way as the power that is 
disclosed in every throb of the mighty rhythmic life of the 
universe; knowable as the eternal source of a moral law 
which is implicated in each action of our lives, and in obe- 
dience to which lies our only guarantee of the happiness 
which is incorruptible, and which neither inevitable mis- 
fortune nor unmerited obloquy can take away.” 

We come, then, not to a universe alone, but to a universe 
enchanted; a Deity not extra-mundane, but immanent, 
traced in the amplitudes of the sky and manifest in geologic 
ages; spring of all power, source of all life, fountain of all 
beauty; guide of nations, strength of heroes, light of sages. 
To the Old Faith, God walked in Eden; to the New, he is 
in all the fields and highways. The Old saw him in one 
burning bush; the New beholds him in every sunrise. To 
the Old, he took form to the eyes of patriarch or prophet ; 
to the New, the universe is a theophany. 

II. Such the outward vision. We come to the interior 
life. 

1. Born of a time when vision was infinitely narrower, 
the Old Faith has been little elastic, has seemed often a 
narrow enclosure in a boundless space. The temple is warm 
and radiant with the present Deity; but from its courts the 
outlook is upon a dark, sad universe without a God. The 
New Faith will extend its boundaries to the scope of things ; 
or, better, it will know no boundaries in a universe that 
has none. 

The Old Faith had much to say of natural .and supernat- 
ural, with emphasis always upon the latter, finding so much 
less in the rules of heaven than in the exceptions, or, in Mr. 
Martineau’s contrast, preferring the “anomalies” of heaven 
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to its “customs.” Not thus the New Faith. Not that it 
will discard the anomalies, but it will surely magnify the 
customs. However it may regard some Delos isle of miracle, 
it will look upon the broad continents of natural truth with 
ever enthralling wonder. Wherever we are, it will enjoin 
that we walk with unsandalled feet; for the ground is holy. 

Again, the Old Faith classified knowledge as sacred and 
profane; but this distinction will no longer hold. The New 
Faith, like Bacon, shall “adopt all knowledge for its provy- 
ince”; shall see all that the Bible can reveal, all that 
philosophy can think, all that science can declare. All that 
poetry can dream cannot more than illustrate the Infinite 
God. Nay, it will see that special truths, wherever learned, 
are to him as stars to the blue vault above us, which con- 
tains, yet spreads immeasurably beyond, them all. 

2. Consequent upon a less imposing but surer method, 
we shall find in the New Faith, secondly, a more confident, 
a less feverish spirit. The Old, in its conflict with science, 
was defeated: the New, seeing how powerful is the weapon, 
borrows equipment from the very armory of the conqueror. 
It seems a humiliating transition, perhaps, from the lofty 
a@ priort of the fathers to the lowly scrutiny of facts in 
which the sons are engaged. But it is better so; for thus 
the New Faith is rearing its temple from the foundation 
up, while the Old builded from the steeple down, with 
ever an anxiety for the heads of the workmen underneath. 
Say what we will, the wrathful challenge of all innovating 
doctrines never betokened a tranquil assurance. 

But something more. No sooner is the conqueror’s 
equipment put on than it is found to have the magic power 
to bring to terms of amity whoever wears it. Faith, bor- 
rowing it, finds science not an enemy, but a co-laborer and 
a friend. Enemy! Save ignorance, depravity, and false- 
hood, it knows none. So far as the -New Faith is con- 
cerned, the last great battle of science and religion has 
been fought. The chemist with his crucibles, the astron- 
omer with his telescope, and the theologian in his toilsome 
study are all fellow-laborers to the same end,—the estab- 
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lishment of the law of things. Nay, the New Faith must 
see itself an empress in whose service all brave inquirers 
are enrolled, and whose realms their victories only strengthen 
and extend. 
3. The New Faith will enter into a more rational trust, 
a confidence akin to that we feelin the forces of outward 
nature. Dear to the heart is the thought of Providence: 
in a sense far grander than the world has been wont to 
_ dream is it here provided for. You are troubled by the 
unvariableness of Law: make it the method of a Divine 
Intelligence, and your trouble vanishes. You have Provi- 
dence then not once in a while, but always. The Old 
Faith has affirmed the occasionalism of Providence. The 
New shall declare its constancy. Cold, loveless, does this 
seem? Read it in Browning’s lines,— 
“JT have gone the whole round of creation. ... I spoke as I saw, 
I report as a man may on God’s work : all’s love, yet all’s law,” — 


and answer. But comes this with comfort to the individual 
heart? Still may we sing,— 
“Yes, for me, for me He careth 
With a father’s tender care: 
Yes, with me, with me He shareth 
Every burden, every fear ” ? 
Consider a moment. Is there anything more special in its 
nature than law? Does not Everlasting Constancy pervade 
every atom of our solar world, yet conduct each planet in 
an orbit of its own,— type, shall we not say, of heaven’s 
dealing with the sinner’s soul,—hold fast to the erratic 
comet in its wandering, and bend it round its far, far curve 
at last? Say, if you will, that the New Faith abandons 
Providence; but in this sense and none other, that it takes 
all experience directly from the hand of God: 

4, Conviction of the Divine immanence brings a more 
invigorating optimism. The Old Faith furnished a sort of 
Persian dualism,—two persons, God and Devil; two en- 
tities, good and evil; two destinies, heaven and hell. The 
New Faith will have nought to do with devil, nor yet with 
evil, in the positive and essential meaning of the word. 
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And hell? Ay, it cannot dispense with that; but over 
its portal it sees written : — 
“ Justice incited my Sublime Creator ; 
Divine Omnipotence created me, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love.” 
Sad, dark, hopeless world in which were no hell! 

God, says the New Faith, is implicated in all things,— in 
the events of nature, in thine acts, thy thoughts, O man. 
Thy right, in which alone is thy real welfare, is obedience 
to him: thy wrong is denial of him. Good, therefore, is 
positive, our being’s health and grace. Evil is negative: 
cold, if we depart from warmth; darkness, if we go away 
from light; wasted vigor, impoverished faculty, dimmed 
ideal, if we disown our nature’s satisfactions. As Prof. 
Royce has finely stated it, “Outside the kingdom there is 
darkness and weeping, because outside is outside.” As in 
the appointments of heaven, so in those of hell is God in 
his full nature present. Retribution—tears of Peter for 
the denial of his Master, remorse of Judas for his betrayal 
—is an angel visitant to stay and redeem. Recall the 
scene where Beatrice meets Dante on the mount of Purga- 
tory, and how she, speaking to the shining ones about her, 
says of him,— 

* So low he fell that all appliances 

For his salvation were already lost, 

Save showing him the people of perdition.” 
And retribution, in the New Faith view, is but Beatrice 
furnishing guidance, if we need, into the Inferno of shame 
and guilt, and up, if we will but follow, through purify- 
ing flames, where in full heavenly radiance she meets us, 
cleansed at last, to lead on from height to height, from star 
to star. How, under such teachings as those of Jonathan 
Edwards and Lyman Beecher, were men kept from a pessi- 
mistic despair? Woe, woe to the world! was their all 
but atheistic wail. The New Faith, even amid the wrecks 
of things, true to its cardinal principle, may take to itself 
the refrain of Pippa,— 

“ God’s in his heaven, 

All’s r.ght with the world.” 
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5. The New Faith, appealing always to an immanent and 
present God, shall bring a cleansing, elevating touch to mo- 
tive. The exigent question with the Old Faith was, Shall 
I be saved? The New shall reply: In the quality of thy 
being art thou saved. Art thou worth saving? The peti- 
tion of the old was, May we come into thy kingdom? 
That of the New shall be, May thy kingdom come. The 
emphasis laid on creed the New Faith shall transfer to 
character. The Old Faith asked, What thinkest thou of 
Christ? the New shall rather ask, On any basis of proba- 
bility, what can Christ think of thee? The exigent ques- 
tion, it shall say, is not as to the accidents of thy belief, 
but the reality thou art. The Old Faith laid on men the 
fashioning hand: Come, put on this grace; the New shall 
rather say, Know, O man, that in the unfolding of thy nat- 
ure must be realized thy beauty. And with this belongs a 
finer and more delicate treatment. The Old constrained to 
the formal rite; the New shall woo to a mystic piety. The 
Old quoted the oracular word ; the New shall find an oracle 
in every soul. The old dogmatized; the New shall mag- 
netize. The Old has very steadfastly pointed men to Christ ; 
the New shall aim to be Christ to them. 

Thus are the Old Faith and the New exhibited, not as 
you expected, but as I could. Of the New you ask the 
doctrines. I answer by pointing to the altered universe it 
must front, the larger thought to which it must expand, the 
deeper and sublimer sentiment with which it must thrill. 
It is too soon to declare its doctrinal standard, the Faith 
that, emerging out of the disintegration and chaos of our 
time, shall be to the twentieth century the fashioning 
and enthralling power. Nor, indeed, under the rule of our 
Protestant principle, can we look for the oneness of thought 
that can make such statement possible. As it rises before 
me, it isa Pantheon. But this we can with great assurance 
look for: a faith not dissonant with things; a faith that, 
taking form under the conditions outlined, shall truly reflect 
them; large with this largeness, deep with this depth, sub- 
lime with this sublimity ; a faith congruous with the utmost 
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of knowledge and the severest altitudes of thought. Such 
faith will not come save by girded toil and prayer. Be ours 
the offered heart, the unfailing courage. The campaign is 
long, the fighting hard; but a God marshals and commands. 


A. W. JACKSON. 


OUR WESTERN OPPORTUNITY. 


As matter of record, it may be convenient to mention here 
that, at the annual session of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence held in Cincinnati a year ago, in May, 1886, two resolu- 
tions were offered: one, declaring that ‘no dogmatic tests ” 
whatever should be recognized as the ground of fellowship; 
the other, providing that a formal “ declaration of belief” 
should be drafted, so as to exhibit on authority, and for 
practical service in missionary work, “the things most com- 
monly believed to-day among us.” * Of these (both offered 
by the same hand) the former was then and there adopted, 
leaving the Conference open to grave charges of laxity or 
indifference as to all matters of religious belief; the latter, 
accompanied by such formal declaration, which includes the 
serious and ardent expression of a very spiritual form of 
“Christian theism,’ was adopted a year later in Chicago, 
May 19, 1887. This double action may be taken as defin- 
ing, for the present, the attitude of Western Unitarianism, 
so far forth as represented by that Conference, which in- 
cludes, we understand, a large majority of its congregations. 

The half-way action of a year ago had brought to a head 
what has been currently known as “the Western issue.” 
It was adopted, as we have been given to understand, in 


*1, That the Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship on no dog- 
matic tests, but welcomes all who wish to join it to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world. 

2. That, while the above expressly represents the basis and width of our fellow- 
ship, and while the Conference has neither the wish nor the right to binditself or any 
single member-by a declaration of doctrines, it yet thinks some practical good may 
be done by setting forth in simple words the things most commonly believed to-day 
among us, the statement being always open to restatement, and to be regarded only 
as the thought of the majority; and that to this end a committee of five be appointed 
to draw up such a declaration of belief, to be submitted to the Conference at its next 
annual meeting. 
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response to a very urgent and persistent demand that the 
Conference should adopt, as a fundamental article of its 
constitution, a declaration of faith and purpose more precise 
than has been yet accepted among Unitarians, and held by 
many to be contrary to their congregational or individual 
liberties. We have no pretension to judge the opinions and 
acts of those who took sides upon this “ issue,” still less to 
decide as to the real gravity of those perils against which it 
was hoped to guard by such a declaration. That phase of 
the matter, at least, has passed by. This Review, although 
offering its pages freely to any such discussion as might take 
the form of friendly correspondence among the parties to it, 
has not felt called to be a party in it on its own account. 
It is only as matter of record that we refer to it now. The 
question was in effect this: whether the conditions of fellow- 
ship should be formally declared to be, or at least to include, 
_ the profession of Christianity and Theism, with the implied 
obligation of worship and faith in immortality ; or whether 
(those being assumed as “the things most commonly be- 
lieved to-day among us”) the fact of religious fellowship, 
with all which that name may imply, should be determined 
absolutely and only by the free choice, and by the moral 
affinities or worthiness, of whoever may desire to join in it. 

This question has been debated, during the year, with a 
persistency and even acrimony which might seem out of 
proportion to its real importance. However, both sides saw 
in it a test-question of principle; and it is very much to the 
credit of the sincerity of both that no middle ground of 
compromise has been accepted by either. We do not, it is 
true, see the same good ground for refusing to accepta deci- 
sion actually reached that there may have been for objecting 
to it beforehand. It would, indeed, be hardly less than a 
crime to bring about a sundering of fellowship or sympathy 
between those two most admirable types of our religious move- 
ment in the West, represented by Mr. Jones in Chicago and 
in Ann Arbor by Mr. Sunderland. We have never said any- 
thing, and we never will, to imply that such a division of 
our slender forces is even possible, or so much as to be 
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thought of. There is no longer, we trust, any such thing as 
a “ Western issue,” in the sense which that would imply, 
open before the public mind. 

As matter of fact and practically, whatever be our wish, 
there is but a hair’s-breadth to choose between the two 
positions. Christian theism is not only actually, but (as 
we have before illustrated) necessarily, the intellectual atti- 
tude of all or most of us* who act together religiously, 
whether or not, in our jealous individualism or congrega- 
tionalism, we choose to make a formal declaration of it. 
There are perils in all formal declarations, however inno- 
cent they look. We were once personally invited by that 
most implacable of logicians, Orestes A. Brownson, to grant 
him the premise of our own existence, on strength of which 
he professed he would make a Roman Catholic of us; but, 
not fancying the prospect, we declined the risk. Never- 
theless, we hold firmly to the fact—as we do to many 
another, which we will never make an article of a creed. 
Certainly, no one who attended the recent session of the 
Western Conference can have imagined in it the faintest 
bid for the alliance of “infidels, skeptics, or agnostics.” 
Christian theism has, surely, no more earnest asserters any- 
where than those who made up its working majority,— who 
had been fain to put up, during the year, with a great 
amount of honest misunderstanding, and no little personal 
obloquy besides, without a moment’s thought of yielding 
their point. The ardor and unanimity of their conviction, 
as shown in the final decision,— especially considering the 
sharp points of theoretical or verbal criticism involved in 
a declaration of faith,— were very impressive to an un- 
prejudiced looker-on ; and, whatever he may have thought 
of the merits of their action at the tinie, left upon his mind 
no doubt at all that the position then taken is that which 
those who held it then will hold for good. It will be as- 
sumed, accordingly, in what we may have occasion to say 
regarding our Western opportunity. 

We have intimated that there are and have been moral 


* Why we make this qualification will appear immediately. 
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perils in the Liberal movement, especially at the West, 
which it was hoped that some firmer declaration of faith 
might do something to guard against. We have heard a 
good deal, in past years, about carnal ways of living and 
materialistic thinking, laxity of belief along with looseness 
of life, a crude notion that liberalism, in any form that 
professed to be religious, was a sort of discharge from the 
pains and penalties which the old theology affixed to immo- 
rality as well as to unbelief. These scandals have been far 
from unknown among our Unitarian congregations, to their 
humiliation and shame. In tracking some particular piece 
of political profligacy, not very long ago, one of our zealous 
reformers (as we heard him tell it in the recent Conference) 
found himself baffled by a “ring,” of which five-sixths 
shielded themselves behind the plausible respectabilities of 
a “liberal” church. And it has been charged that in the 
West there is peculiar peril not only of such things, but of ~ 
crude sensationalism, emotional pietism, the sounding brass 
of noisy declamation, and the tinkling cymbal of theatrical 
trickery, taking the place of the sober decencies of Chris- 
tian worship. Of such things we hear now and then — 
happily, at an increasing distance. But they are not our 
present theme. 

For, on the other hand, there is to the occasional visi- 
tor something at once widening and exhilarating in the 
mere outside aspect of life in the West. The broad green 
landscape alone, and the wealth of so many thousand 
miles of waving harvest, make the best of tonics to one 
beginning to be sicklied o’er with the effeminate pessi- 
mism of modern and bookish thought. It is an “immense” 
sensation, when one finds himself among those verdant 
solitudes, boundless as the ocean, which Providence has 
thrown open first to our generation to enter and possess, as 
if on purpose that there might be one vast range where 
the past is little or nothing, where all, or almost all, is a 
wide and amazing hope. Such a one does not marvel at 
the eager assurance with which the dwellers in this land 
of river, lake, and plain think of it not only as controlling 
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politically the destinies of the continent, but as the ap- 
pointed home of a civilization richer, freer, stronger, beyond 
comparison, than anything that has yet been known. He 
does not wonder that, as soon as they come to look at it 
ideally, and estimate the religious possibilities of its future, 
they are —it may be — even too disdainful of tradition, too 
confident in their assurance that a new type of the higher 
life of man has to be developed here. 

Our Western opportunity, taken in the large sense, is the 
taking part in that task of development. Of course, it is 
mostly in narrow, obscure, and humble ways. It is only 
the thought that is great: the means of effecting it are nec- 
essarily meagre and small. It is something, indeed, to be 
told that within the past year nearly $90,000 have been 
contributed, inside the limits of the Western Conference, 
towards plans of church building or church extension,— 
apart from running expenses, and apart from what has been 
given from outside; yet this is less than a tenth of what is 
said to be spending on a single church edifice in some rich 
city, hardly a thirtieth of the cost of a single private resi- 
dence lately built by a California millionaire. We must still 
get what comfort we can from what we are told of the value, 
in the sight of Heaven, of “ two mites, which make a farth- 
ing.” Our business is just now with the qualities of the sap 
that is secreting, we hope, a living and vigorous seed. As to 
this, we have little to say of our own knowledge; but some 
light, we hope, will be thrown upon it by the testimony of 
correspondence that has come to us from time to time in 
the course of this past year. 

The first extract we give does something to specialize a 
few points of the situation in that part of the West with 
which we happen to be most familiar : — ; 

I remember (says our correspondent) Mr. Chaney speaking of the solid 
front of a most iron-bound orthodoxy which confronts him there in the 
South. - Now the situation of things is wholly different here. It is no 
object with us to convert the orthodox or to dissolve orthodoxy: that 
process is going on fast enough,— too fast for us to deal with the mate- 
rials that are presented to us. Our work here is to reach those who, I 
dare say, are the majority of the non-Catholic inhabitants of the North- 
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west,— people who, by Ingersoll’s influence and other causes, have cut 
loose from everything. ‘These people have been repelled from Chris- 
tianity by what they have known of it, and will have nothing to do with 
the name. If we present ourselves as another Christian sect, they will 
have nothing to do with us. There are Jews in all our churches: we 
have one for a trustee, and his daughter teaches in the Sunday-school. 
They will have nothing to do with an aggressively “ Christian ’’ Church. 
There is nothing underhanded in quietly disusing the name, because it 
has so many meanings and uses; and, if we used it, they would under- 
stand it in a different sense from what we do. I had, only yesterday, 
two independent illustrations of this. A lady, who is one of the best 
workers in our church, brought up as an Episcopalian, said to me that, 
if she had been asked to join a Christian church, it would have repelled 
her, because of her associations with the name. ‘“ Now,” said she, “TI 
am not afraid of the name.” We educate them up to it. Another lady, 
a New Englander by birth, visiting us, said how glad she should 
be to join a church like ours. “But,” said she, “I can't call myself a 
Christian.” 

This shows, it seems to me, the folly of attempting to force the 
denomination to define itself. We were getting along perfectly well 
until the question was thrown open. Mr. Allen, of New Orleans, and 
Mr. Chaney could present Unitarianism as a new type of Christianity. 
We in the North west, with perfect candor and truthfulness, not deny- 
ing our Christian relations, but simply not emphasizing and making 
them exclusive, could reach the classes that most needed to be reached. 
I say with perfect candor and truthfulness, because I can’t understand 
that any meaning is intended in the word “Christian” except a senti- 
mental and really unessential one. If anything more is meant, it is an 
acceptance of the supernatural origin of Christianity, which would shut 
most of us out. Mr. Sunderland himself admitted as much by giving 
the name Christian to Marcus Aurelius. 

I write this to you, because it is to me a new point of view, and I 
think helps to show the necessity of compromise and conciliation, which 
will place us again on the broad platform on which we stood before, 
and enable us to solve as well the problem of the South-west as of the 
North-west. Mr. Allen’s letter, and the recollection of my conversation 
with Mr. Chaney, have shown me that, while our side is right, their side 
is right, too, for their work. 


Some of the circumstances referred to in the foregoing 
are given in more detail in what follows: — 


There is a village near here, which has the reputation of being 
the “hardest” place in the county. There is an extinct Presbyterian 
church there; but the trustees and most of the substantial people in the 
place are Unitarians, and Mr. Crooker has been preaching there several 
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Sunday evenings.... Then to a little New England village, twelve 
miles from a railroad, where they built a union church last year, and 
have just settled a graduate of Meadville: their church is to be dedi- 
cated on Tuesday. Wednesday at Independence, where an extinct 
Presbyterian church is owned by Unitarians, who are proposing to pay 
_ off a $500 debt of the Presbyterians, and organize a church. Thursday 
to Trempealeau, where the Congregational church is practically Unita- 
rian, and the minister on a former visit assisted in the services. You 
will see that this problem of the country towns is one of the most 
important for us. In large parts of the State there is the same condi- 
tion: the Orthodox churches dead, their buildings unoccupied, and 
the community drifting into heathenism. I have been told of one 
town, distinguished for culture and morality, where no churches can be 
supported,— no churches and no saloons. 


As considerable public attention has been already drawn 
to the case of Arcadia, Wisconsin, we feel justified in set- 
ting forth, from the files of our correspondence, a some- 
what minute and personal account of the condition of things. 
there : — 


This is the largest town in Trempealeau County, and was named (we 
were told yesterday by one of the oldest settlers) by a lady from her 
reading. It is really Arcadian scenery,—a beautiful river, with great 
stretches of meadows and upland, between high bluffs covered with a 
good growth of wood. There is a German settlement with a church 
or two, a Polish settlement, a Norwegian settlement, and a Scotch set- 
tlement,— mostly of so-called infidels. There is a Catholic church, and 
there were two years ago a dead Baptist church and a moribund Meth- 
odist church; but the town was all drifting into heathenism, quarrel- 
some and low-toned. Then a few of the citizens declared they must 
have an unsectarian church, and got Mr. Owen, who was then over the 
Congregational church at Trempealeau, to come up and organize the 
“People’s church.” Mr. Owen had ceased being orthodox, but didn’t 
know what he was until a printed Unitarian sermon fell into his hands, 
when he immediately came, with his church, and joined our conference. 
He has all the intelligence and wealth of the community with him; and, 
while there is not a single traditional Unitarian in his church, they are 
enthusiastically united in an unsectarian religion. The few surviving 
Baptists have given them a ninety-nine years’ lease of their church build- 
ing; and, what is of most importance, the people who had given up all 
churches, and all religion, have been attracted by him. The old feuds 
are dying out, the schools have taken a fresh start, and the town has 
taken a great stride in civilization. 

Twenty-four miles away from here is Gilmanton, a little rural com- 
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munity, where no church had ever got a foothold. But a year ago the 
people, finding they were drifting into heathenism, went to work of their 
own accord, and built themselves a church; and Mr. Owen sent over to 
them a Meadville student, Mr. Earl, who has organized a church em- 
bracing the whole community, and, like this, containing not a person 
who was brought up a Unitarian. But there, as here, the old theology 
has completely broken down; and the people seem delighted to become 
acquainted with a religion of common sense. 

And all northern Wisconsin is in this same condition,— utterly re- 
fusing to have anything to do with the old denominations, and ready 
for “ People’s churches”’ as fast as the right men come along. There 
is no limit to the positive and strong work we can do here in the North, 
if this unpardonable schism does not break up all our work, as it 
threatens to do. 


In view of the conditions and assurances here described, 
we may be pardoned for refusing to see the existence of 
the apprehended “schism,” and for fixing our eyes only 
upon our Western opportunity. We should be greatly 
misled, if we were to judge that opportunity by anything 
we have known of theological motives and controversies 
familiar to us in older communities. One of the thoughts 
that come oftenest to us in traversing the wide ocean of 
verdure and promise spoken of before is that contained in 
the old sailor-phrase, ‘‘no Sabbath off soundings.” The 
elder tradition —that fabric of habit and belief so painfully 
woven through so many Christian centuries — looks remote 
and thin when we compare it with the hard, exacting secu- 
larities of life in a younger field. Still, we seem to our- 
selves to have observed that, as soon as the higher life of 
thought and sentiment begins to assert itself in the new 
community, and the need of a better social organization is 
seriously felt, the effort to meet that need takes the type 
long familiar to us, that which we are perhaps best able to 
supply and help,—the independent congregation, with its 
well-understood and comforting forms of Christian worship. 
How much of this tradition is outgrown already, or will 
be outgrown in another generation, we shall not curiously 
inquire. But, at this time and for our present uses, we are 
very sure that it is alive, and that it furnishes the safest 
ground we can build on. It has all the freedom of move- 
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ment to be found in the so-called “ Ethical Culture” type, 
with an element of interior strength and harmony which 
that appears to lack. Moreover, in the variations and 
developments of our free congregationalism, in charitable, 
social, or literary ways thought out among our brothers and 
sisters in this wide field, we find ever fresh growth from a 
live and vigorous root. 

And — not to limit our horizon by distant lake and river, 
or more distant mountain-range—even while we write 
comes to us this further word from our missionary of the 
Pacific Coast: “There seems to be no other limit to our 
Unitarian opportunity on this coast than those imposed by 
our denominational weakness and lack of the missionary 
spirit. The Oakland movement is very interesting. It 
overflows every hall we take, and yet is deepening as well 
as extending.” He adds, “I go north to Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory next month.” We have even the hope, in 
some later issue, of presenting fresh studies from Japan, 
taken upon the spot, of “the religious situation in that 
New Britain of the Pacific.’ Nothing so surely makes a 
religious body morbid, self-critical, and distrustful of its 
opportunity as the pent-up horizon and the backward look. 
There are two words deserving to be remembered: the first 
is, “* Work while it is called to-day” in the fields nearest 
and familiar ; the other is, ‘“‘ To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new.” ; 

J.) nae 


Ames, NeBrAsKA, June 1, 1887. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Anniversary Week in Boston has fallen of late years very 
largely into the hands of Liberal Christians. The evangelical 
denominations have so far altered the times or the places of their 
annual assemblies that very few of them are now held in the 
capital city of New England, in the last week of May. The 
Unitarians and Universalists, on the other hand, retain their 
customary meetings, and have even added to their number. 
This year, the recent occupancy of the stately building on 
Beacon Hill undoubtedly had considerable to do with the large 
attendance upon the Unitarian anniversaries. It was agreeable 
to learn that the new head-quarters had had the effect of stimu- 
lating the generosity of the body to whose religious and philan- 
thropic activities it is devoted. A larger sum of money was 
reported by the efficient Secretary of the Unitarian Association 
as having been raised for missionary purposes than for many 
years back, while the number of new churches established was 
far greater than in any year before. 

The confident temper with which the Unitarian body now faces 
the future, with its works and its problems, was seen throughout 
the week. The various meetings were dominated by a spirit of 
gospel earnestness, which indicated that many disturbing ques- 
tions had been reasoned ont and grounds of solid conviction 
reached, from which to effect, nothing wavering, a positive re- 
generation of modern society,— not by revolution, but by con- 
scious evolution in the light of spiritual truth, gained by long 
intellectual conflict, and held now with an earnestness that 
will be enduring. New endeavors to organize the growing 
spirit made themselves conspicuous during the week in the 
temperance meeting, the Unity Club Bureau, the announcement 
of the ministerial library, and perhaps, most of all, in the promis- 
ing project of advancing upon Japan. If Unitarianism should 
indeed become the State religion of that wonderful nation, we 
should have reason to think the age of miracles not over. A 
missionary zeal that shall go hand in hand with the most gener- 
ous willingness to let all speculative and theological problems 
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work themselves clear in a natural and rational manner is evi- 
dently to be the excellent temper of the Unitarianism of the 
immediate future. 


THE ANDOVER DECISION. 


After taking ample time for deliberation, the Board of Visi- 
tors of the Andover Theological Institution on the 4th of last 
month came to a vote on the complaint preferred before them, 
last winter, against the five professors who were associated as 
editors of the Andover Review and authors of Progressive Ortho- 
doxy. 'The decision was that Prof. E. C. Smyth “maintains and 
inculeates beliefs inconsistent with, and repugnant to, the creed 
of said institution and the statutes of the same, and contrary to 
the true intent of the founders thereof as expressed in said stat- 
utes.” Of the three particular beliefs specified, the most impor- 
tant one is, of course, the third: “That there is and will be 
probation after death for all men who do not decisively reject 
Christ during the earthly life.” Prof. Smyth was, accordingly, 
adjudged to be removed from his office, which was declared 
vacant. 

In the February number of this Review, we expressed the 
opinion, for reasons there given, that’ the removal of the five 
professors “by the Visitors should not be a cause for grief.” 
The judgment rendered against Prof. Smyth was virtually pro- 
nounced against the other four instructors. They were not re- 
moved, it appears, simply on the technical ground that one of 
the three Visitors, who is understood to have cast the decisive 


ballot against the Brown Professor, was not corporeally present — 


on the day of the trial on which the arguments of these four 
were heard. This insistence upon a pure technicality, in the 
face of an agreement at the time that the trial should proceed, 
detracts greatly from the dignity of the attitude of the Visitors, 
and is to be deplored by all as confusing an issue which should 
have been made with all possible clearness and simplicity. * It 
leads to the quite irrational result that Prof. Smyth is con- 
demned, in fact, on the ground of passages in Progressive Ortho- 
dowy written by the other professors who are undisturbed! It 
would have been far better to waive the technical objection, and, 
while stating it, to remove the five professors en masse. The 
case could then have gone to the panne and, later, to the courts, 
in much better form. 
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The press, as a whole, continues to side very vigorously with 
the accused; but the press, as well as the Trustees in their recent 
manifesto, confuse two radically diverse questions. The one is 
a question of ‘sympathy with the comparatively liberal and 
humane spirit displayed at Andover. Here we cannot but ex- 
press our admiration for that spirit, although to a Unitarian it 
does not seem to have gone very far. As far as it goes, we re- 
spect it, and heartily desire to see it-advance much farther. But 
-the second question is the plain, ethical question of the right of 
these estimable gentlemen to teach what they do teach in the 
place they hold under the local conditions of their foundations. 
On this point, which is really the main question of the two, we 
hold that the Visitors have acted justly, and that a high standard 
of honor should have led the professors to resign their places 
before this. They are honorable men, but the confusion of mind 
which keeps them where they are is to be regretted in the inter- 
ests of morality and theology alike. 

The arguments by which the Trustees seek to justify the pro- 
fessors are untenable. The “liberty of interpretation ” claimed 
would gradually destroy all binding force in the Andover Creed. 
The astonishing length to which the Trustees even now proceed 
in applying their theory may be seen in the paragraph under the 
heading of the “Eleventh Charge,” in which they attempt to 
establish a purely sophistical time-distinction between the two 
phrases of the creed, “do immediately pass into glory ” (said of 
the souls of believers after death) and “will awake to shame and 
everlasting contempt” (said of the wicked). The Trustees are 
enabled to see that the writers of this creed were “ providen- 
tially led” not to say “immediately awake”! Thus, they think 
to smuggle in a probation after death because the wicked are not 
said “immediately ” to awake; but the English language cannot 
be altered in this free and easy manner. The two phrases were 
undoubtedly intended as strictly synonymous in respect to the 
time indicated, that of the conscious state following upon death ; 
and the Visitors are plainly right in so holding. 

If taken up to the law courts, the Andover case will serve to 
advertise the dissensions of the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
and the liberal cause will profit thereby; but we shall esteem 
it a misfortune should the courts set aside the decision of 
the Visitors. The thing most needed now by our Trinitarian 
brethren is a new and free Andover, unshackled by a creed and 
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the necessity of maintaining legal obligations which are not those 
of reason and of truth. Such an institution we hope to see es- 
tablished, having among its instructors the five professors for 
whose learning, piety, and sincerity we entertain the highest 
respect, and whom for this very reason we should heartily rejoice 
to see well rid of a duress which has unfortunately confused 
their sense of honor. 


CRIME AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


We find in two recent English journals, the Mineteenth Cen- 
tury and the Contemporary for May, two expressions of opinion 
on the same subject from two eminent men of letters, which 
invite a moment’s attention to the ground of difference. Each 
is very interesting, and each in its way instructive, if not con- 
vincing, to us who are at a distance. In the former, under the 
caption “Up to Easter,’ Mr. Matthew Arnold repeats with em- 
phasis his well-known view — that of a critic and one outside of 
real politics —of the fatal and disastrous policy of Home Rule 
for Ireland, and his very disparaging judgment upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political intelligence. In the other, Mr. James Bryce, a 
member of Parliament as well as a scholarly historian, tells “how 
we became Home Rulers,’— beginning with the great Liberal 
triumph of 1880, and going on, step by step, to show how he and 
his associates came, very reluctantly at first, but with full convic- 
tion at the end, to accept that policy as the inevitable and only 
way to heal the deep wound of which both Ireland and England 
bleed. 

It is not easy for an American, especially for one who was a 
loyal Unionist through our own civil war, to gainsay Mr. Arnold’s 
argument, that Home Rule, yielded to Ireland now under the 
pressure of threats and violence, would be what the grant of a~ 
Southern Congress at Montgomery, with nominal subordination 
to the Union, would have been in 1861; or to deny the force of 
the illustrations by which he would press’home that comparison : 
not only the inexorable persistency with which the United States 
resisted all terms and forms of separation, but that fierce nation- 
alism of France during the first Revolution, which suppressed 
the plausible claim of Provence to a distinct nationality, and (he 
might have added) trampled down the persistent, hapless, and 
ferocious loyalism of Vendée. In each of these cases, as he — 
shows, the result was had only by the relentless suppression of 
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a movement that had on its side a passionate conviction of politi- 
eal right among its supporters; in each, the result came to be 
accepted, by victors and vanquished alike, as the only one that 
could have brought good-will and lasting peace, to say nothing 
of the salvation of the State. 

An American is, besides, naturally attracted by Mr. Arnold’s 
theory of a sort of Federal Union, in which Ireland should have 
its two local legislatures, for the Protestant north and the Cath- 
olic south, holding, as nearly as may be, the same relation to the 
imperial Parliament that our State legislatures hold to the na- 
tional Congress,— providing, of course, for a like districting of 
England and Scotland with local rule. This is all very plausi- 
ble; it is what would seem the easy solution to any one bred in 
a federal republic like ours. It is, indeed, no new thing ; for, as 
we remember, a scheme very like it was proposed many years 
ago, and skilfully worked out in a most interesting pamphlet, by 
that dauntless, clear-headed, and unweariable thinker, Francis 
W. Newman. And it is quite likely that, so long ago as then, it 
would have satisfied all patriotic longings, and saved an incalcula- 
ble amount of wretchedness, bitterness, and crime that it is awful 
to think of. If only it could have been.adopted! But wisdom 
is not often given to a nation to know in the day thereof the 
things which belong to its peace. These things are more com- 
monly hidden from its eyes till a time of reckoning comes, in 
blood and inexpiable hate. The Irish Question is not concerning 
what might have been done once, but what can be done now. 

Into that question it would hardly be becoming for us to enter, 
even if, at our safe distance, whatever our natural sympathies, we 
could have a very clear judgment upon it. But there goes into 
it a previous question, a fundamental one of human morality, one 
which shows itself in many very alarming ways in the politics of 
our time. It is the question of crime as a recognized factor in 
politics,— committed deliberately, intentionally, dispassionately, 
almost (we might say): without any sense of guilt, though full of 
wanton cruelty, to secure an end that seems politically just or 
right. This makes it something different from “the rising tide 
of crime” that threatens our ordinary society. It is what meets 
us in Russian nihilism, in the communistic “red revolt” of Paris, 
in insurrectionary anarchism, in the brutalities men inflict on 
their competitors or mates in the labor-battle, most conspicu- 
ously of all in the merciless and systematic outrages by which the 
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war against landlordism is carried on in Ireland. In one special 
thing it differs from political assassination,— that this strikes at 
the one who seems the personal, if not the guilty, embodiment of 
a great wrong — a Cesar or an Alexander II.; or from the blow 
that revenges a defeat, like that which attacked Abraham Lin- 
coln; or from the personal vengeance that shoots down a hated 
landlord or stabs a government official, which deeds have made 
most noise in the story of the Home-Rule struggle. The form of 
crime that creates most amazement and horror is that inflicted by 
the poor on the poor—a young girl, a helpless widow, an aged 
laborer, a crippled soldier—in mere angry determination that 
they shall not as much as try to win their pitiful wages in a way 
that seems not good to the fierce temper of revolt against a polit- 
ical wrong. So far as our records go, nothing was ever known 
in history quite like the shocking stories told in a pamphlet lately 
published from the London Times (“Parnellism and Crime”), 
as to whose truth there seems, alas! no ground to doubt. 

Horrors like these raise an ethical problem as to the moral 
capacities of human nature,—how far it can fall below the eru- 
elty of the bestial. They also raise a political one,—how such 
a condition of things may possibly be met. Here, again, there 
are two opposite replies; for both sides see alike that the core 
of the political difficulty is here. The party in power maintains, 
with great show of right, that crimes like those must be re- 
strained at every cost, and that it would be wicked as well as 
weak for a government to disown its responsibility for protecting 
the weaker party against terror and outrage, Those who have 
sincerely convinced themselves, like Mr. Bryce, that right lies 
the other way, must hold that crime of that sort will cease of 
itself as soon as its political pretext exists no longer. Others, 
who think more gloomily of human things, as in the grasp of an 
iron doom, will say that for centuries political injustice has sown 
the wind, and that generations innocent by comparison must 
now reap the whirlwind. At least, we seem to see that the quar- 
rel is agrarian, even more than it is political; that Home Rule 
means little or nothing practically, unless it bring a different ten- 
ure of land, making the soil the laborer’s own; that the thing to 
be undone, if possible, is not the binding of the yoke of “union,” 
but the far deeper seated and rankling injury of confiscation; 
that.the struggle is political but in form, while in meaning it is 
a single incident in a wider revolt against the social conditions 
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of modern life, which on one hand have made the glory and 
wealth of States, on the other hand have harbored, if they have 
not deepened, the miseries of the poor. 

However we judge the particular case, the fact that strikes 
sharpest is the existence of crime, ferocious and sanguinary, unac- 
companied by any sense of guilt. It is like the horror of a battle- 
field, where the furious effort to maim and kill is unchecked 
by mercy or remorse,— unimpelled, too, by personal animosity or 
hate, so that, the battle over, each is equally eager to bind up 
the other’s wounds. It is, in a way, one deep mystery of our 
moral nature; but, in another way, it is a fact that meets us under 
all sorts of disguises and at every turn. Whether in war, or in 
party politics, or in the social struggle, men continually do or 
consent to deeds which as private acts they shrink from and 
abhor. “Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 
But he will do it at the very next bidding of a party leader, 
in the next emergency that gives him a pretext for casting off 
_ his private sense of right in favor of what has the sanction of 
political antipathy and passion. 


FRESH ASPECTS OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 
SOME WORKS ON LABOR.* 


The works named below are some of the latest volumes printed 
‘in our tongue relating to the complicated “labor question.” The 
three more important books are translations from the French and 
the German. The originals of these, however, are so important, 
in various ways that their reproduction in English is a fortunate 
matter for all students of social problems. 

The paper-covered volume of Zracts on Questions of the Day 
contains an entertaining account of the very economical and 
highly profitable organization called “The Twilight Club,” and a 
long list of brief articles, many of which refer to wages, trade- 
unions, strikes, co-operation, and similar subjects. The authors 


* Capital: A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, By Karl Marx. In two 
volumes. pp. xxi. 816. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 

Social Solutions. By M. Godin, Translated from the French by Marie Howland, 
New York: John W. Lovell Co. 

hs The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. By Frederick Engels. 
The same, F 
: Twilight Club Tracts on Questions of the Day. Edited by Charles F, Wingate. 
(The same.) 
' Unfair Distribution of Earnings. By W. V. Marshall, Oswego, Kan. 
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are men who speak with authority and to the point, and the 
pamphlet book is well worth owning. 

Mr. W. V. Marshall, who publishes his work on Distribution 
in Oswego, Kan., considers that the present great and unjust 
inequalities in the diffusion of wealth are caused by unfair tax- 
ation and unfair exchange, the latter being a necessary sequel 
of the former. His remedy is a system of taxation which shall 
tax so heavily with increasing property as to prevent the forma- 
tion of monopolies. He would tax capital, not income, and this 
to such an extent that no large manufactories could exist. All 
would be of minor size, and equally distributed throughout the 
country. Mr. Marshall writes with animation and no little 
humor. He heartily opposes trade-unions and strikes, and has 
many sensible observations on our social condition; but we think 
that his diagnosis is partial, and that his remedy, therefore, would 
prove ineffective, if practicable. 

Frederick Engels, the well-known. socialist and friend of Karl 
Marx, wrote, forty years ago, a detailed account, from the best 
authorities, of the horrible condition of the laboring classes of 
England in town and country. The work is now translated just 
as it was written, and an appendix is given in which the great 
improvement that the forty years have seen is acknowledged. 
Like a true socialist, however, Herr Engels makes this admission 
grudgingly, and would ascribe all the actual advance to the opera- 
tion of selfish reasons on the minds of capitalists. The book is 
valuable as history; and the author properly excuses himself 
from revising it, so as to make it a picture of the present, on the 
ground that Marx has very fully described the condition of the 
English laborer as it was about 1865, in his great treatise. While 
we cannot accept Herr Engels’s socialism as a cure for the evils 
he sets forth, we believe that his book would be very salutary 
reading for all who believe in the self-adjustment of industry. 
The horrors of 1844 have been mitigated by the active interfer- 
ence of men who had no. faith in any such ability of wrong to 
right itself. 

The translation, at a very late day, of the noted masterpiece 
of Karl Marx, his Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production, is 
a welcome event. The rendering, by Messrs. Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, is so good as to make us incline to excuse the 
long delay in publishing in our tongue a work written in London, 
and concerned almost wholly with the phenomena of labor and 
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capital as they displayed themselves in England. Marx’s ac- 
quaintance with English political economy was very wide; and 
his study of the actual condition of the English laboring classes 
twenty years ago, when he wrote, was exhaustive. The chief 
reason, probably, why Das Kapital has been so long in appear- 
ing in our speech is the difficulty of its nomenclature, and the 
resulting abstruseness of a part of the work. It would not be 
well to recommend Karl Marx, in any portion of this work, for 
summer reading; but it is only justice to discriminate, and to 
emphasize the fact that three-quarters of Das Kapital is just as 
easy to take in as is any standard work on political economy. 
Only one-quarter, or so, of the work is much affected by the 
elaborate formulz which Marx thought it necessary to construet, 
in order to justify his indictment of capital, the wretch that 
comes into the world “dripping from head to foot, from every 
pore, with blood and dirt”! The study of even this abstruse 
portion is somewhat lightened by the deal of scorn and contempt 
-for all generally recognized respectabilities which Marx pours 
forth with a brilliancy as amusing as it is unjust to its victim. 
We can easily allow Macaulay, indeed, with his complacent cant 
of progress, to be set down by this much keener-eyed and warm- 
er-hearted German as a “Scotch sycophant”; but when we learn 
that J. S. Mill, too, is only “a shallow syncretist,” we perceive 
that much theory has driven our author to madness of temper. 
But his madness is at least an antidote to dulness, or entire 
obscurity. 

This “ Bible of the social democracy,” as it has been called, is 
like the common Bible in this: that its doctrine is everywhere 
to-day, while the book itself is very little read. English ‘and 
Americans, certainly, in the absence of a translation, have been 
content to take their knowledge at second-hand. There is, there- 
fore, no novelty in the ideas which we find expounded with great 
acuteness and power in these volumes. That the labor of the 
hand is the only creator of capital which need be seriotisly con- 
sidered ; that capital, thus created, is to be identified with money, 
and should be denounced as a monster of iniquity,— these are 
fallacies which have been sufficiently exposed more than once. 
But the time should have gone by in this country when the 
most timid need fear acknowledging the great merits of Karl 
Marx. Profoundly erroneous as are many of its views, Das 
Kapital is a masterly book, the work of a man deserving to be 
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heard. He was a prophet crying in the wilderness, unbalanced 
in theory and in temper, but, still, far more worthy of attention 
than a multitude of the smug and complacent, who cry “ Peace!” 
when there is no peace. A great part of Capital is occupied 
with historical discussions of the working day, the rate of wages, 
the effect of machinery on industry, and similar concrete matters. 
Here Karl Marx shows himself at his best; and we have only to 
consider the date when his book was written to perceive how 
great a man he was to write these chapters, which remain highly 
valuable to this day. The way is now open for all to read the 
arch-heretic of modern economics. It is not probable that, at 
this late day, he will pervert many to the fallacies which have 
repeatedly been exploderl by sounder teachers. But we are 
much mistaken if those who read these volumes carefully do not 
give Karl Marx, with all his errors, a much higher place in their 
regard than that low one which in their ignorance was all that 
they allowed him. 

The work on Social Solutions was published by the generous 
founder of the celebrated amilistére, in 1870, only three years 
later than Das Kapital. It, too, is largely theoretical; but 
its theory has been justified by experience. M. Godin, whose 
shrewd and kindly countenance is given as a frontispiece, wrote 
this systematic account of the general ideas and principles under- 
lying his business system and the Social Palace before legal form 
could be bestowed upon his undertaking. But the change has 
been slight. His description, to the least detail, of the Hamilis- 
tere hardly needed to be supplemented by the appendix bring- 
ing down the statement of the situation to March 30, 1884. Here 
is a notable example of a fine ideal wrought out to its humblest 
particulars by a capitalist who held himself a steward for his 
brethren. Not so brilliant a writer as Karl Marx, Jean Bap- 
tiste Godin has done more probably than any other living man 
to show how unnecessary is Marx’s revolutionary socialism. ~ 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


When thirty thousand people in one city, as was recently the 
case in New York, are banded together to obstruct the ebb and 
flow of commerce,— indeed, when such strikes are a matter of 
such every-day occurrence as to elicit little comment beyond the 
circle directly affected,— it is time that the causes and remedies 
of this discontent receive attention somewhat proportioned to its 
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magnitude, It is true strikes usually end where they begin,— in 
smoke, as do the fashionable French duels, in which the bullets 
invariably miscarry; and hence the undisturbed public sense of 
security. Still, without becoming alarmists, we do well to regard 
these rumblings of vast pent-up forces; and, prompted by the 
instinct of self-preservation, if not justice, to devise safer and 
more equitable ways of settling the disputes between labor and 
capital. 

In 1880, the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
thorough inquiry into this subject. The report contains an ex- 
amination of 159 strikes. They are classified as follows: 118 for 
better wages; 24 to secure shorter time; 9 to enforce Union 
rules; 5 resisting employers’ rules; 3 agginst the introduction of 
new machinery. Of these 159 strikes, 109 were unsuccessful, 18 
successful, 16 doubtful. 

Of course, whether successful or not, they were expensive 
affairs to the laborers as well as to their employers. In the 
various Fall River strikes there was a loss to the laborers alone 
of $1,400,000 in wages. In 1883, the telegraph operators struck 
for an increase of fifteen per cent. in wages, since some time 
before they had been decreased twenty-five per cent. on account 
of hard times, and also for a reduction of time to eight hours per 
day, or seven hours for night work. William Orton, president 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, testified in Congress 
that six hours’ continuous work was as much as a man was capa- 
ble of performing. Yet the strike was a complete failure; and, 
after the loss of a month’s wages, the strikers resumed work,— 
as many, that is, as had not lost their positions. 

We instance this case, because it is only one of the many where 
justice is on the side of the laborer, and this is admitted ; yet it 
is not secured by means of strikes. And why, except by mere 
chance, should it ever happen that thus any real wrongs should 
be righted? Strikes are simply a form of warfare; and, as in 
wars the battle is usually with the strong, so here capital is 
usually able to hold out longest, and is hence the victorious party, 
whether in the right or wrong. A strike, being a duel between 
capital and labor, with the odds in favor of capital, is never a 
just arbitrament. 

Hence we make the following points against them : — 

1. Strikes fail, though sometimes securing partial relief. 

2. Their cost is great, both to the employer and employed. 
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3. They alienate public sentiment, being in their essence a 
resort to the methods of barbarism,— might making right. 

4. They promote idleness and often lead to bloodshed. 

5, They have a tendency to encourage indifference, and dis- 
courage skill by an unjust distribution of wages. 

We are safe, then, in saying that public sentiment concurs in 
the opinion that strikes, and lock-outs as well, are with justice 
foreordained to failure. 

But here the matter cannot end. It might, indeed, end here, 
were there no real, but only fancied, social wrongs. However 
strong the discontent, if it contained no spark of justice, of divine 
right, the dynamite would be powerless, and could be kept down, 
— encased in the iron bands of law and order. But this spark 
being introduced, unless you give it an escape, it will demolish 
our whole social fabric rather than be stifled. 

Real and aggravated social wrongs there certainly are. Their 
causes may lie deeper than is commonly supposed; and strikes 
may furnish no remedy, hardly a palliation. But to have reached 
this conclusion does not relieve us of the duty of seeking such a 
remedy. A complete substitute for strikes is found when you 
have seated employer and employed around a common board, to 
talk over their differences in a spirit of friendship and pegfect 
equality, the true relation between labor and capital. This 
method of adjudication had its origin in the French Conseils des 
Pru@ hommes, established first in Lyons, in 1806. 

Adopting the suggestion, Mr. Mundella, an English manufact- 
urer, after a succession of annoying strikes among the men 
employed by his firm in 1860, determined to see whether he 
could not talk the men into a more rational way of settling their 
disputes. His humane endeavors were crowned with success, 
and he established the Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for 
the hosiery and glove branches of trade at Nottingham. This 
was the largest hosiery firm in England, employing three thou- 
sand men. An effectual stop was put to all strikes, as told in 
the Contemporary Review. This success attracted public atten- 
tion, and Mr. Mundella was invited to Sheftield to lecture. His 
advent was hailed with joy by laborers as well as manufacturers, 
his plan of industria arbitration adopted, and he was sent to 
Parliament, where, in several schemes for the betterment of the 
common people, he did valiant service. 


The operation of State Boards of Arbitration is not entirely 
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voluntary, as are neither those of the Conseils des Prud@hommes 
of France, though the successful working of the latter may be 
inferred from the fact that they have effected a reconciliation 
in ninety-five out of every hundred cases brought before them. 
The submission to them is voluntary, but the processes and 
enforcements of awards are sanctioned by the penalty and 
powers of the law. In England; the first bill for their legal 
establishment was introduced into Parliament in 1859. This 
bill failed. But in 1867 an act was introduced by Lord St. 
Leonards, which passed. It was compulsory. Still, no cases of 
arbitration have been reported under the act; and it is practi- 
cally obsolete. More recently, in 1872, Mr. Mundella secured 
the passage of a law which is practically an effort to enforce the 
awards arrived at by voluntary arbitration, and makes binding 
on all parties the agreements entered into by them. But it 
seems there is a general consent of the press, as of the parties 
interested, that the cause of arbitration has not been much 
‘advanced by legislation. Public sentiment, more powerful than 
statute, has given it its present: firm and advanced position. 
The spirit of voluntary arbitration has so extended that in 
the most important and wide-spread industries of that country 
strikes are a relic of barbarism,—if not entirely abandoned, at 
least rarely heard of. 

The iron industry, which is rightly called the staff of Eng- 
land’s industrial life, was for many years completely demoral- 
ized through strikes, which resembled civil wars in their 
lawlessness, vandalism, bloodshed, and misery. For sixteen 
years now the disputes between labor and capital in the rolling 
mills of England have been settled by arbitration,—an era of 
peace remarkably free from strikes. Speaking of this, Mr. 
Ryan says, “ At present, in the manufacturing regions of Eng- 
land, where these boards of arbitration are in vogue, the struggle 
of labor against capital is made before these tribunals. It is 
now a struggle of reason and sense. And, although it is some- 
times decided against the workman, the award is acquiesced in. 
Advantages are often gained by both parties that could never be 
realized from a strike or lock-out.” 

In the English coal region, the peaceful method of settling 
trade disputes has been applied with much success. Often, how- 
ever, the first efforts at arbitration were frustrated on account 
of the unwillingness of the operators to submit the question to 
any board of arbitration. 
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The president of the Trades Unions Congress, which repre- 
sented in 1877 nearly 700,000 members, spoke as follows: “The 
principle of appeal to facts and reason instead of brute force is 
rational, and at once commends itself to the judgments of men. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that the principle of arbitration 
should have grown very rapidly.... Beasts and reptiles fight 
and tear each other, and carry out the law of the strongest; but 
men reason and think, and by this means show their dignity, and 
arrive at-much better conclusions and far less costly. Boards 
for settling disputes would not do away with Unions: they 
would still be needed, and under increased necessity to enforce 
the decisions of the Board, when given in favor of the work- 
men.” 

This, then, is the English attitude and its estimate of arbitra- 
tion. In America, the subject has not received as early or as 
serious attention. Still, in the constitutions of both the various 
Trades Unions and the Knights of Labor may be found senti- 
ments as favorable for arbitration as any in England. There is 
only one remarkable exception; and that is the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, whose objection is not, 
however, to the principle of arbitration, but rather to its practical 
application. The reason why the principle of arbitration, though 
accepted in theory, has so often failed in practice in the United 
States, is no doubt the circumstance that the boards have re- 
mained unorganized until after the dispute was already pending 
and a strike declared. Then the contestants were in no mood 
for a peaceful settlement. Such a board, as a writer well says, 
is like an embassy of peace coming on a battle-field, and seeking 
to arrive at terms after the smoke and din of conflict have begun. 

Principally to forestall such neglect and to facilitate arbitra- 
tion, Pennsylvania in 1883 and Ohio in 1885 passed bills provid- 
ing for the creation and operation of tribunals of voluntary 
arbitration. They make provision for enforcing awards turough 
court judgments. Where in a board composed equally of those 
representing the employers and employed there is a tie, provi- 
sion is made for the selection of an umpire. 

There are two principal reasons why industrial arbitration has 
been less generally accepted here than in Europe. The first is 
that the conflict between labor and capital has not been so un- 
equal here as across the Atlantic. The laborer here is not so 
completely on the verge of starvation as there, and could there- 
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fore more frequently dictate his terms to capital. Of course, with 
this goes the fact that his condition in every respect is a vast 
improvement on what he was accustomed to in Europe, and also 
the fact that broad acres are inviting him, if he should become 
permanently dissatisfied. The second and principal reason is the 
fact that the more intelligent wage-workers in America realize 
(what we must admit) that strikes may not be a satisfactory or 
equitable arbitrament of the questions at issue, may be very 
expensive withal, but that arbitration does not go to the root of 
the difficulty. Hence, their want of enthusiasm for the one, 
though individually condemning the other, falling in line with it 
only as a last resort, unwillingly and disapprovingly. They think 
their Utopian schemes are probably forwarded rather than in the 
end retarded by the barbaric conflicts, if affected at all. How 
much-more romance, too, is there in a duel than in a law-suit! 

As many believe, the true remedy lies in the general adoption 
of the principles of co-operation and profit-sharing, which have 
‘already made much progress. In Great Britain, the business 
of co-operative distribution exceeds £25,000,000 a year. In 
France profit-sharing and industrial partnership, in Germany co- 
operative banking, and in America savings banks and building 
associations are being rapidly extended. Prof. R. T. Ely esti- 
mates the business of co-operative distribution in this country at 
$25,000,000 a year; and a safe estimate of co-operative produc- 
tion is thought to be $2,000,000 a year, in which 10,000 wage- 
workers are sharing. But the capital thus employed and the 
labor thus engaged, though considerable in itself, is a very insig- 
nificant fraction compared with the total of capital invested or 
labor employed. It is as is 10,000 to 7,000,000, the total number 
of wage-workers in the United States, or as is one to seven hun- 
dred. It will be many years before the pleasant dreams of Fou- 
rier and Owen are realized, especially since such social recon- 
struction is possible only, as Prof. Fawcett well says, “by calling 
forth many of the highest qualities of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature.” It implies a general prevalence of the spirit of 
brotherhood and an adoption of the Golden Rule as basis of our 
social intercourse. It is well to work with all the enthusiasm of 
which we are capable for this grand consummation, this alone truly 
radical remedy. But it is desirable, too, to realize that it is yet 
in the distant future, and that it is worth our while in the mean 
time to try to advance those things which will bring peace and 
do away with war. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


AN OLD THEORY CONCERNING THE DEATH OF JESUS. 


Readers of the April number of the Bibliotheca Sacra not 
acquainted with the history of Christian thought must have been 
surprised, if not startled, at the line of argument pursued and 
some of the conclusions reached in the article of William O, 
Ayres, M.D., lecturer in the Department of Medicine of Yale 
University, on “The Death of Jesus Christ: Its Physiological 
Significance.” That Jesus died by his own act, and not simply 
in consequence of his crucifixion, was maintained by not a few 
in the early Christian centuries; but, in recent times, not many 
have ventured to support this thesis. 

The problems concerning the death of Jesus which Dr. Ayres 
undertakes to solve are these three: “ Was it like an ordinary 
death?” “Was Jesus Christ ‘illed by the agonies of the eruci- 
fixion?” “Have we reason to believe that any other human 
death has ever occurred in the same way that this occurred ?” 
All these questions are answered in the negative with special 
emphasis, it being declared that “the death of Jesus Christ was 
‘totally unlike any other that has ever occurred”; that “it was 
not produced by natural causes or by any external cause”; that 
“it was an act of Divine power, equal and correlative with his 
resurrection”; and that these events furnish “perfect proof of 
the divinity [deity ?] of Jesus Christ.” It may be worth while 
to consider how far these conclusions are supported by the evi- 
dence adduced. 

The second proposition does not stand simply as an indepen- 
dent conclusion, but serves also as a premise for the statement 
immediately preceding; since the argument of the writer is that 
“the death of Jesus Christ was totally unlike any other that has 
ever occurred,” in that “it was not produced by natural causes 
or by any external cause.” What is really the most important 
part of the whole article is the personal testimony of the writer 
to the inadequacy of the sufferings of the crucifixion to cause 
the death of Jesus. As a physician of repute, thought worthy 
to give instruction in one of the leading universities of the 
country, his judgment upon this point, at least, would seem to be 
of no small value. Dr. Ayres fully confirms the opinion main- 
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tained by some Biblical critics (though not often since the time 
of Schleiermacher, who firmly held to it), that the evangelists 
fail to present suflicient historical evidence to show that Jesus 
died from his sufferings upon the cross. Between the views of 
the American physician and the German theologian there is, 
however, this important difference: that, while the latter believed 
that the death of Jesus was only apparent and not real, the 
former maintains that the death was real, but self-caused. 

In his consideration of the facts of the case, Dr. Ayres assumes 
two points “as being beyond doubt”: first, that the form of 
crucifixion was that in common use among the Romans (which 
statement there is certainly no reason for questioning); and, 
second, that “Jesus Christ was, at the time, in perfectly sound 
condition physically, for no Jewish sacrifice could be accepted 
of a victim not absolutely ‘without blemish.” So far from this 
“second position being “beyond doubt,” we have here a most re- 
markable instance of non sequitur, unless we are prepared to 
supply, as a minor premise, “The death of Jesus was a Jewish 
sacrifice,” — a premise which Dr. Ayres is precluded from using 
by his claim that the death of Jesus was self-inflicted, for self- 
immolation had no place in the Jewish sacrificial system. The 
dubiousness of the reasoning apart, the conclusion may be al- 
lowed to stand as a simple statement, capable neither of proof 
nor disproof, excepting in so far as we may reasonably infer that 
the previous physical and mental sufferings of Jesus are likely 
to have affected his bodily condition. Such pronounced state- 
ments as these, that “we cannot suppose it possible that he 
[Jesus] was physically less perfect than the types had been,” that 
“he came to the sacrifice free from disease or debilitation,” that 
“he was placed on the cross in his full strength,” savor much 
more of the rashness of speculation wont to be attributed to 
theologians than of that calmness which is supposed to charac- 
terize the scientific mind. Even the unknown writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, under the influence of whose thought 
these statements seem to haye been made, and who finds no 
difficulty in representing Jesus as at the same time both priest 
and victim, says not a word which indicates that he thinks of 
the self-sacrifice of Christ as having consisted in the deliberate 
taking of his own life, and not in his unresisting surrender 
of himself to the fate which his faithfulness to the truth had 
invoked, 
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Passing from dogmatic to historical and physiological consid- 
erations, Dr. Ayres gives the following reasons for believing that 
the death of Jesus was “not a natural event” :— 


It is stated that Pilate was astonished at it. He would not even 
believe it when told of it by Joseph, but sent for the centurion, and 
inquired of him as to the truth. And we have abundant evidence that 
the surprise of Pilate at the early death was well warranted, and that 
the victims of that horrible mode of punishment often lingered in their 
agonies for days. 

Nor can we see any cause for death in a strong, healthy man in so 
short a time. No dangerous wounds had been inflicted, and there could 
be no very serious loss of blood. The nail driven through each hand 
would and probably did open and destroy the two palmar arteries, both 
the superficial and the deep; but it would be by laceration and not by 
cutting, and thus the flow of blood would be largely prevented, while 
the pressure caused by the weight of the body as it hung with full force 
upon the lacerated hands would still further check the arterial bleeding. — 
... The mere suspension would involve no speedy death, though it of 
course must produce intense suffering. Death, in the case of ordinary 
men, came from the exhaustion of nerve force —that is, of vitality — 
from one or all of four causes,—pain, the burning heat of the sun, thirst, 
and hunger. None of these could be expected to make speedy work, 
and in fact they commonly did not. The crucified man died only when 
utterly worn out by his sufferings. Christ died at the end of six hours. 


None of these points are new, although they have seldom been 
more clearly stated. 

As to the possible influence of mental suffering in hastening 
death, it is the judgment of Dr. Ayres that, except in cases of 
previous debility or functional derangement, no speedy death can 
follow from such a cause. The hypothesis that “the weight of 
the sins of the world” crushed out the life of Jesus he wisely 
refuses to have. anything to do with, professing himself upon this 
point a thorough-going agnostic. 

Holding these views, it is natural that Dr. Ayres should feel 
the necessity of offering conclusive proof of the actual death of 
Jesus, since he is of those who maintain that “all our hopes for 
eternity hang on the reality of the death of Jesus Christ.” Ap- 
parently not altogether confident that his theory of supernatural 
self-destruction will approve itself to his readers, he cautiously 
provides a way of escape from the inference which he virtually 
acknowledges to be otherwise inevitable in case his hypothesis 
fails to be satisfactory. He rests his whole case, and stakes all 
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the “hopes for eternity” of those who do not accept his theory 
of the self-caused death of Jesus, upon the possibility of show- 
ing that, 7f death had not already taken place, the spear-thrust 
spoken of in the Fourth Gospel would certainly have caused it. 
Considering the supreme necessity, for him, of making this link 
in his single chain of argument a strong one, we cannot but be 
surprised to see with what gossamer-like threads this important 
connection is made. Taking no note whatever of the familiar 
argument that the pericardium must have been pierced by the 
point of the soldier’s spear, since blood and water are said to have 
flowed from the wound (a silence very significant, as indicating 
that he, a competent authority in human anatomy, has no faith 
in this explanation,— as, in fact, he virtually asserts when he says 
that we cannot tell in what definite part of the body the wound 
was made), he has nothing more positive to offer in the way of 
evidence than doubtful though common interpretations of the 
two Greek words ¢ic and vicow as used in the Johannine narrative 
of the event and its subsequent relation to the faith of Thomas. 
(See John xix., 34; and xx., 25, 27.) 

Let us examine these passages. Wic TOV OTpaTWWTOV Adyxy avTOD THY 
rAcupav évutev (B.V., one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side), says the evangelist. While there is, perhaps, no better 
word than pierced by which to translate évvgev, the Greek verb, 
like the English, has various shades of meaning; or, rather, it is 
used to indicate all degrees of penetration, from the slightest con- 
ceivable touch to the deepest possible piercing. So convenient 
a word, and one found in common use from at least the time of 
Homer and Hesiod to that of Aristophanes, would naturally be 
used, as we know it actually was, under many varying condi- 
tions. The prudent Meyer does not display his usual caution 
when he says that “viocew ordinarily denotes violent thrusting or 
stabbing”; since it is only in descriptions of fierce warfare, such 
as are found in Homer, that the word is commonly used in this 
sense. For our present need, what is most to the purpose is the 
usage of later times, if in any way it differs from that of the 
heroic age; and, in general, as all scholars will testify, one in- 
stance from the Septuagint is to the New Testament student of 
more worth than a score from any of the classical writers of 
Greece, since it was the former and not the latter which chiefly 
moulded the Greek dialect of Jews before and Christians after 
the beginning of our era. Now, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, 
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xxii., 19, it is said that “ he who touches (or hits) an eye (6 vicowv 
dpOaauov) will bring forth tears.” Any one can see the absurdity 
of supposing that here a serious wound is intended. On the 
other hand, examining Josephus, we learn from the Jewish War, 
iii, 7. 35, that the word was still used in his time as one fit 
to describe a fatal spear-thrust. The lexicographers seem to 
recognize the stronger meanings of vicow as subordinate to the 
weaker by mentioning the latter first. The following are the 
definitions of Liddell and Scott, than whom there are no better 
authorities: “ Z’o touch with a sharp point, to prick, spur, pierce.” 
Crusius gives, as the leading Homeric meanings, “to prick, to 
thrust, to pierce.” The conclusion from all the evidence can 
hardly be other than that, when our Gospels were written, the 
word probably still had all the latitude of meaning which ever 
belonged to it, and that from its general signification alone we 
are not able to determine its precise force in any given instance. 

But perhaps the passage in which the fourth evangelist speaks 
of the doubt of Thomas makes it clear, as Dr. Ayres thinks it 
does, that the head of the soldier’s spear was buried deep in the 
body of Jesus. Thomas says, according to the common version, 
“Hxcept I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
his side, I will not believe”; and Jesus says to Thomas, “Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side.” For thrust the Revised Ver- 
sion substitutes put. One more substitution, to for into, might 
have been made without. doing any violence to the original; 
for the preposition «ic has its signification determined by the 
meaning of the following substantive, commonly having the 
sense of into only when its object either has natural cavities 
which may be penetrated, as when one goes into a house (ic olxov), 
or is of such a nature that its parts may be easily displaced, 
though even then the context sometimes indicates that to is the 
only possible rendering. (See Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of 
the New Testament, p. 183.) It must be, then, that, not know- 
ing what injuries were inflicted by the spear-thrust, it is as likely 
(to say the least) that John’s words were intended to indicate 
that Thomas was asked to satisfy himself of the identity of his 
risen Master by simply feeling the scar on his side as to convey 
the impression that the doubting disciple wished and was invited 
to force his hand into a widely gaping wound made ten days 
before. 
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Attention has been called to these questions of the use of lan- 
guage simply with a view to putting the reader in a position to 
judge for himself how far Dr. Ayres is justified in writing after 
the following fashion :— 


The blow was no child’s play. The doubting Thomas was invited by 
the risen Jesus to put his finger into the print of the nails, but to thrust 
his hand into the wound of the side. The broad head of the Roman 
spear had evidently left an opening which admitted of such exploration, 
and that could not be made without almost instant death. ... How little 
did the brutal pagan kuow, when in pure, cold-blooded, cruel indiffer- 
ence he gave that savage blow, what a magnificent work he was doing 
for the verification of the claim of that man to be the Son of God! 
He was apparently dead; but the skepticism of later ages might honestly 
question the reality of that death, had not his brutal and seemingly 
causeless act rendered the reality a thing of certainty. I have no doubt 
that the divine object of allowing the deed and inspiring the record may 
be referred to this very provision against even the possibility of doubt. 
To demonstrate his own power over life, Jesus laid down his own volun- 
tarily; to demonstrate to all future ages the absolute fact of his death, 
the spear cut its way savagely into his dead body with a gash which, to 
a living man, would have caused death on the instant. Thanks to the 
Roman’s stolid brutality ! 


But to return to Dr. Ayres’s main thesis. This is his line of 
argument. Jesus died upon the cross, as the Scriptures say, be- 
fore the soldier pierced his side. The sufferings of the crucifix- 
ion could not have caused his death: therefore, by divine power, 
being the infinite God, he laid down his own life. In thus rea- 
soning, Dr. Ayres appears to think that he is “following the lines 
of true scientific induction”; but the logician is likely to look 
upon his argument as exemplifying rather the deductive method, 
excepting at a single point, where something approximating to, 
but not reaching the character of, a valid induction is introduced 
as a premise. 

Man, it is claimed, cannot, by a single effort of will, put an end 
to his own life,—a proposition which certainly is in harmony 
with all ordinary human experience, but which can hardly be 
considered as the expression of a universal law: Even though 
one should hesitate to believe, what is far from incredible, that 
there have been rare cases of ability to retard and even hold in 
complete check for a time those motions of the heart which ordi- 
narily are automatic and uncontrollable by the will, and that in- 
stances have occurred in which the trial of this power, carried 
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too far, has resulted in an inability to arouse again the vital func- 
tions to activity, it is difficult to see how one believing, with Dr. 
Ayres, “that some of the enthusiasts of the Oriental religions can 
voluntarily induce a state of suspended animation, perfectly sim- 
ulating death in every respect, which shall continue for weeks,— 
and how much longer wé have no means of knowing, —and then 
resume complete and active vitality,” can question the possibility 
of some fanatical fakir successfully. willing himself into a state 
of permanent unconsciousness and consequent death. Such an 
event is certainly conceivable to this extent, that no one would 
hesitate to believe it upon competent evidence, and no one would 
think for a moment that it proved the self-executioner to be the 
Creator of the universe. But Dr. Ayres says that Jesus was God, 
because, by a simple act of will, he yielded up his life, which only 
God could do! 

The main purpose of the preceding examination, apart from 
the desire that the Review should not overlook any noteworthy 
phase of current religious thought, has been to‘call the attention 
of New Testament scholars to the fact that any thorough investi- 
gation of the gospel accounts of the crucifixion, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus must begin with a determination of the physio- 
logical problems which the author of the article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra has treated with only partial success. Nothing has been 
said of the doubts which, in the opinion of many critics, hang 
around the testimony of the Fourth Gospel in general, and espe- 
cially the isolated account of the spear-thrust; for it seemed best 
to confine the discussion to the points more immediately sug- 
gested by the article under review. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


. 
- 


e 
TENNYSON’S RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


We have spoken briefly in a previous number * of Browning as 
in his verse a resolute champion of religious faith,—one who, 
while fully recognizing the existence of doubt in modern thought, 
at the same time manfully, not to say wilfully, protests against it, 
as if it had no business to a foothold there. Tennyson’s attitude 
is wholly different. Of all our modern masters of song he per- 
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hope touched with fear, the doubt struck through with gleams of 
trust, that belong in especial to our age,— this questioning, deny- 
ing, despairing, yet often hoping and most credulous nineteenth 
century. 

Tennyson, it would seem, has cared supremely for form, for 
the charm of musical words, for the very best words, the most 
melodious and the most pictorially suggestive in the English 
language, for which, like Landor, another master of form, he 
“seeks morosely, until he finds them.” But, with his rare inter- 
est in form, there is assuredly no absence of thought, even relig- 
ious thought. He feels not only the “upper airs” blow upon 
him, but the airs of this particular age of speculation and in- 
quiry into the remotest causes of things. He is the poet of the 
“ scientific method,” so far as poetry can wed herself to the 
cause of natural science. “In Memoriam,” the great philosophic 
poem of our century, deals, among other things, with the prob- 
lems of heredity, of the evolution of life, of the nature of man,— 
all viewed from what may be called a scientific stand-point. An 
essay appeared not long ago in one of the English magazines, 
noting the botanical exactness of Tennyson's frequent allusions to 
flowers and plants. So, in Mrs. Gaskell’s ever-char ming Cranford, 
the eccentric Mr. Holbrook whimsically complains that “ this 
boy” (as Tennyson then was) has noticed that ash-buds are 
“black in March,” which he had seen all his life without ever no- 
ticing. Elsewhere we have seen his minute accuracy of eye com- 
pared to the vision of a near-sighted person, whose natural eye 
is a magnifier, better for scientific than for artistic uses. The 
breath of the scientific spirit has reached him, and has touched 
his verse, fortunately without petrifying it,— as, to mention a 
conspicuous example, it froze the life out of Dr. Erasmus Darwin’s 
“Botanic Garden,” and made Sir John Davies’s very respecta- 
ble poem on “The Immortality of the Soul” a mere literary curi- 
osity, instead of a thing of breathing life. 

Tennyson’s attitude toward religion may be said to be that of 
the philosophic questioner, dootisionall¥ a doubter, but never, we 
think, an absolute denier, nor at any time so hopeless about the 
reality of the religious foundations as is another great contempo- 
rary poet, Matthew Arnold. He has, indeed, passed out of 
“the zone of calms” wherein such a poet as Wordsworth fain 
would dwell. He has not the vigorous note of manly faith that 
rings in Browning’s trumpet call. He is the questioner who rec- 
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ognizes that the Zeit-Geist has been moving among some of the 
old doctrines of religious belief, which half a century ago were 
regarded as so rooted and established that no wind of controversy, 
however strong, could overthrow them. For the Laureate, a 
veil of mystery hangs over all the great problems of religion, and 
will not be lifted for any man’s entreaty. 


“For the drift of the Maker is dark, and Isis hid by the veil: 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide.” 


If it be said that this is only the pessimistic wailing of the 
rather dreary young man who soliloquizes in “ Maud,” the follow- 
ing lines from “In Memoriam” suggest the same feeling of 
vagueness and uncertainty :— 


“ That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All; wi'hin, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess.” 


To be sure, this great poem ends with the clear declaration that 


“ All is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear,” 


and the superb invocation to that 


“Living Will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock ”’; 


but one cannot help remembering that “the night of fear” 
through which he has passed is long, that the conflict between 
faith and form is a hard one, and that it may need many and 
shrewd “guesses” before “the Power in darkness” shall fully 
reveal itself. 

Indeed, in some of the noblest lines that have ever been writ- 
ten in behalf of him who struggles, “ perplexed in faith, but pure 
in deeds,” to beat out the notes of some grander belief than 
that which lives in most of the church formule, Tennyson shows 


how 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt 
. .. than in half the creeds.” 


It is well to note that this doubt must be “ honest,” and not mere 
intellectual playing with dangerous weapons; and that the “ pure 
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life” must make its way through the night of doubt to the light 
of a clearer faith,—a truth something too often forgotten by 
those easy-going skeptics who would change their religious be- 
liefs as jauntily as they change their clothes! 

A clear touch of the scientific spirit is to be traced in that 
wonderful little verse beginning,— 


“ Flower in the crannied wall,”’— 


a recognition of the fact, so patently revealed by evolution, of 
the essential oneness of all life,—life ascending from flower to 
bird, from bird to animal, from animal to man, the crown of 
things,— so that, if we could really tell how that principle mani- 
fests itself in the lowest, we could read it not amiss in its highest 
expression,— 

. “ We should know what God and man is.” 


But Tennyson, if not an agnostic or a positivist, is by no 
means one of “the certain people.” With all the wisest poets, 
he lays his finger discreetly on his lips, and is dumb before the 
mystery of mysteries. The “Higher Pantheism,” though it is 
manifestly as unfair to take this as the general expression of 
Tennyson’s own faith as it would be to assume that Browning 
and one of his dramatis persone are identical,—for neither 
Browning nor Tennyson wreak themselves upon and into their 
personages, as the misanthropic Byron shrieked himself in 
“Childe Harold” and “Manfred” and “The Corsair,’— the 
“ Higher Pantheism” exhibits, and very nobly, one phase of the 
religious problem, a mood which has been shared at one time or 
another by many high souls, who, like Spinoza, seemed to other 
men “ God-intoxicated.” 


“ The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 
The ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see, 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He?” 


It is the word of the pious Brahmin, who feels that God so 
dwells in the world that He is part and parcel of it; it is the 
word of the New England Transcendentalist, when in loftiest 
mood of adoration he can say without impiety, “The simplest 
person who worships God in his integrity becomes God.” 
Tennyson, like all serious-minded men, has his moments of 
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doubt as to personal continuity beyond death, and is not ashamed 
to confess it. He discusses the probabilities of immortality: 


“The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul?” 


But then doubt, the questioning of science itself, lays its cold 
hand upon him, and he is far too manly to try to shake it off 
without recognizing to the full its chilling force. That doubt 
suggests so many analogies against the continued personality, 
so many possibilities against it, that “out of fifty seeds” only one 
is brought to bear; it hints that, while the individual man per- 
ishes, only the type survives. And so 


“T falter, where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
“T stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and cali 


To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Again we see it,—immortality “not a demonstration, but a 
hope”; a good, sustaining, cheering hope, but admitting no exact 
proof, as some very good men love to think it is proved, by 
analogies from nature, or revelation, or special miracle. 

Nor yet is Tennyson’s hope of immortality the vague and 
rather chilly dream of the positivist: he is not, like George Eliot 
(who makes an impersonal survival as lovable and as lovely as 
it can be painted in her great positivist hymn, “Oh, may I join 
the choir invisible”), willing to be finally diffused, that he may 
be “in diffusion ever more intense.” There must be, he feels, in 
the bitter chill of separation from his friend, some chanée of 
meeting and knowing him as he was himself’: — 


“ That each who seems a separate whole 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 


“Ts faith as vague as all unsweet ; 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 
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We cannot close this brief notice of Tennyson’s religious atti- 
tude without speaking of the remarkable monologue entitled 
“Despair,” in which a man who has been rescued from drowning 
by the parish minister curses his preserver for bringing him 
back to a world which the priest’s own theology — apparently 
of the approved orthodox pattern —has done so much to make 
hateful to him, landing him at last in the arctic region of athe- 
ism, That sort of religion, working on minds of a certain qual- 
ity, inevitably ends in making agnostics. In the face of “a hell 
without help, without end,” and the Infinite Cruelty that made 
everlasting hell, one is driven cither to that phase of madness 
which poor Cowper knew, or to the. dismal-creed of “a world 
without God,” like that pictured in Richter’s terrible dream of a 
universe without a Father :— 


“Oh, we poor orphans of nothing, alone on that lonely shore, 
Born of the brainless Nature, who knew not that which she bore; 
Trusting no longer that earthly flower would be heavenly fruit, 
Come from the brute, poor souls,— no souls — and to die with the brute.” 


It is the last hopeless word of the faith — no-faith — that has 
found “in matter the promise and potency of every form of life,” 
including the spiritual and the eternal, and is at last driven mad 
by its own sad logic. 

But the poet cannot stay forever in either desolate region. It 
is an open secret that the true poet is the sworn enemy-of that 
formal, cut-and-dried theology which can “pull up God at the 
end of a string,” can tell all about his attributes and qualities,— 
as so much justice, so much mercy, with not (phrenologically 
speaking) one bump left out. Even Cowper, who was eminently 
Calvinistic, or Methodistic after the Whitefield and Newton pat- 
tern, so moderated and harmonized the strong theologic impulse 
within him as to put such dismal doctrines as original sin and a 
very literal vicarious atonement into quite poetic and by no 
means revolting shape. For the heart is sometimes so much 
wiser than the head! ; 

Perhaps Tennyson’s attitude of mind towards religion is 
clearly enough shown in one of his earlier poems, “The Two 
Voices,” which is one long questioning of the great spiritual 
verities, one long battle with the doubts that are sure to beset 
every honest and faithful mind as to the real meaning of life, the 
final supremacy of good over evil, the actual as opposed to all 
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merely speculative and theologic government of an over-ruling 
Righteousness. The poet has a hard time of it, as has every 
honest man who fights for his soul; and he feels now and again 
the chill winds of doubt shake his heart, the temptation to admit 
that, after all, man’s life is 


“ A life of nothings, nothing worth 
From that first nothing, ere his birth, 
To that last nothing, under earth. 


But the second Voice, the voice of faith, finally gains the loudest 
and clearest utterance, if not dogmatic, yet “a hidden hope,” 
wonderfully assuring and comforting. And though that voice 


declares 
‘‘T may not speak of what I know,” 


because all speech fails before the Eternal Verities, yet it is of 
good cheer, because it “sees the end and knows the good.” Is 
not this the final word of Scripture itself, which does not go 
into details, describes nothing, but is confident that “all things” 
—even our pain and grief and loss, and sin itself, “the cloudy 
porch oft opening on the sun ”—absolutely all things shall work 
together for good (though we may not see how they can so work) 
to those who sincerely love God, though they may not be able to 
define their faith, much less glibly characterize its object, or 
what is the divine meaning in putting them here to suffer and 
agonize and endure? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Church and the Faith: A Philosophical History of the Catholic 
Church, containing a Theory of the Church, an Account of its Establish- 
ment, essays on the Six General Councils, and Important Controversies, 
an exposition and defence of the due and proper Claims of the Church 
in America, and other matters. By the Rey. William Brevoort Bolmer. 
New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. pp. 392. 8vo. 

The first quality which one_notices in this portly octavo is a certain 
eager and school-boy style of rhetoric, along with a childlike confidence, 
beautiful to behold in these days of ecclesiastical little-faith, in the phys- 
ical touch of a bishop’s hand. To this we may add, a tone in its vehe- 
ment and repeated assertion of the most orthodox opinion which some 
might call feminine, but which we liken rather to the somewhat shrill 
and febrile emphasis of the later Greek theologians of the fourth cen- 
tury, or perhaps the fifth. This comparison is surely not unjust, and 
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cannot be displeasing to the author, who emulates that tone of ardent 
conviction in those early assertors of ecclesiastical faith whom he most 
admires. Indeed, the constant assertion of “Catholic” orthodoxy can 
only mean, we imagine, that which it does in the premises assumed by 
Cardinal Newman in his earlier or Anglican writings: the orthodoxy of 
the Greek Church of the Fourth Century, as the true authority and 
standard of opinion for all coming time. 

The term “Catholic Church,” we should explain, is used by Mr. Bol- 
mer in its wider sense, and not in that of ‘“ Roman ” Catholic, which he 
abhors; with special and personal reference, moreover, to the “ Ameri- 
can Catholic’ (not the “ Protestant Episcopal,” which is only once men- 
tioned, with pitying disdain). This “ American” Church is claimed to 
have its distinct advantages over the government Establishment of 
Anglicanism, its masters in theology, however, being the English 
churchmen, Bull and Waterland at their héad. As to execution, the 
book is not, in fact, that hasty construction, loosely put together, which 
might be inferred from its excited rhetoric. Oa the contrary, it was 
written out with serious conviction, and is published, ten years later, 
after deliberate revision, and with reaffirming of its original ground. 
‘We should judge it to be, like Mr. Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, the fruit of studies in the theological school, and notes 
thereon, expanded to the dimensions of a thick volume. Its positions 
are evidently much cherished by the writer, and have, indeed, a value 
in his eyes enhanced by some slight claims to originality of view. The 
topics it deals with are sufficiently set forth in its ample title-page. The 
reader is often perplexed by the author’s curious trick of holding back 
the name of a person he introduces till he has said all he has to say of 
him, and then, often, in such a way as to need the side-light of the reader’s 
knowledge to make clear to whom the name belongs. At least a dozen 
paragraphs want recasting, to correct this annoying fault. Then there 
is the inconvenience of withholding dates, where they would be an easy 
help, and a strange lack of precise and intelligible statement,— as, for 
example, in the very confused account of the circumstances of the Fifth 
Council, where the best-intentioned reader is left completely in the dark, 
unless he happens to know already. Occasionally, too,— though the 
book does not at all lack learning,— we find a statement which betrays 
looseness and haste, if not error, as where (p. 348) we read of “ the 
iron gauntlet of the lawyer,” as if it were Nogaret and not Sciarra 
Colonna that struck the ruffian blow at Boniface. On the whole, the 
book would be greatly improved by careful rewriting, with assiduous 
observance of Archbishop Whately’s admirable rule: “ When you come 
to a sentence that you think particularly fine, strike it out.” So treated, 
it would be a serviceable supplement to Prof. Allen’s Continuity of 
Christian Thought, having many coincidences of view, with some of the 
limitations we have previously pointed out in that.* 


* See this Review for February, 1886. 
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My Creed. By M. J. Savage.— This latest volume of Mr, Savage’s 
sermons is among his best. It considers some of the more fundamental 
problems of religion in a manly and earnest fashion, without cant and 
without pretence of a knowledge which is not real. Mr. Savage’s 
“creed,” however, does not escape the essential fault of all creeds, in 
that it over-emphasizes knowledge, and even, if unconsciously, gives to 
feeling a much lower place than it should hold. The man who has a 
lively curiosity about religion and very little religious susceptibility is 
too familiar a phenomenon in our day to make the distinction we sug- 
gest an antiquated one. We could wish, apropos of Mr. Savage's dis- 
course on “ The Debt of Religion to Science,” that he would sometimes 
do justice to the indebtedness of science to religion. The division of 
human nature into these two powers is factitious, to be sttre; but, if it 
is preserved in one case, let it be in the other, and let us learn how much 
knowing has been aided by devout feeling. The final sermon in this 
volume, on “Immortality and Modern Thought,” which has seeu the 
light previously, concedes much more to the Spiritualists, so called, than | 
we are disposed to believe that the undoubted facts will allow them. 
We think, in view of the emphasis which Mr. Savage has of late laid 
upon spiritual phenomena, as tending, at least, towards proof of immor- 
tality, that he owes it to his public to be somewhat more scientific than 
he is in this discourse. It would be well, that is to say, to give some- 
times under each department of its phenomena a case in full, which 
seems in itself to be a valid instance of exertion of the power claimed, 
whether it be mind-reading, clairvoyance, or some other. We could 
then know on just what kind of proof Mr. Savage relies, and whether 
the impression it gives to our minds justifies our ranking him high as 
an investigator in this very doubtful business. Recent exposures of 
materializing mediums have not increased the general confidence in 
the truth of Spiritualism as a whole; while, if we are not mistaken, 
Rev. Mr. Savage was among the deceived who gave these mediums too 
much confidence. Of Mr. Savage’s booklet These Degenerate Days, in 
reply to James Russell Lowell’s Atlantic poem, one need only say that 
the preacher would probably have made a much better sermon than 
poem out of the good thoughts contained in these lines, if he had 
more wisely expressed them in prose. (Geo. H. Ellis.) ° 

Rosmini’s Method of Education. D. C. Heath & Co.— Prof. Thomas 
Davidson says of this, “ It is one of the most careful works of the ablest 
and most comprehensive thinker of the nineteenth century ; a man of whom 
friend and foe alike speak with reverence as of a saint, and who, indeed, 
was a saint.’ We are unable to verify these superlatives, which are, 
perhaps, needless in recommending a little book like this. We are, 
however, willing to ratify the general judgment of it, as a methodical, 
agreeable, and suggestive manual. To which we shall add, that its for- 
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malism seems to us excessive, that it shows ingenuity, penetration, and 
candor, rather than genius of insight (such as we have in Jean Paul’s 
Levana, for example), and that one who should thoroughly master it 
could give all that makes it valuable in fifty pages, of far more service to 
the ordinary teacher. Its use is for special students of the science of 
education. 

We wish, in this connection, to call attention to the admirable select 
library of works on education published by this house, including Rich- 
ter’s Levana, just spoken of, and a Pestalozzi, condensed (as we have 
suggested above respecting Rosmini) from five large volumes to less than 
two hundred pages, by Miss Eva Channing. 


Life of Dante. By May Alden Ward, Roberts Brothers. $1.25.—This 
neat little volume may be described as a convenient hand-book cast in 
narrative form, and serving as a running commentary both on the events 
of the poet’s life, which are given in sufficient detail for the purpose, and 

,on the series of his writings. The style is good, the temper modest, 
and the discussion of that excellent quality which makes the reader de- 
sirous of larger knowledge. A good bibliography and index conclude 
the volume. 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Das Johannesevangelium. Von O. Holzmann. Expositions by the 
Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Third Series. (A new series of expository dis- 
courses by this accomplished student of the Bible, fitly dedicated to the 
memory of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen.) 

St. Paul's First Epstle to the Corinthians. A Commentary by C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Etudes Historiques et Exégétiques sur l'Ancien Testament. Par EK. 
Le Savoureux. 

A Short Introduction to the History. of Ancient Israel. By Rev. 
A. W. Oxford, M A. (the editor of the Berwick Hymnal, a fine catholic 
collection of hymns). 

Social Aspects of Christianity. By B. F. Wescott, D.D. 

La Vie et la Pensée. Eléments réels de la Philosophie. Par Emile 
Burnouf (the eminent and venerable Orientalist). 

Die Italienische Philosophie des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Band 
V. Von Dr. Karl Werner. : 

Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus im Lichte der Mysterien. 
Von E. Pfleiderer. 


History and Biography. 
Hachette et Cie, of Paris, announce a series of biographies of French 
men of letters, which threatens to eclipse even Mr. John Morley’s brill- 
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iant English series. Under the title of Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais, 
it will embrace studies of the life, works, and influence of the principal 
authors of France. Each of these two-franc volumes will have a por- 
trait of its subject, this being a point of decided superiority over the 
English books. The distribution of the authors among their biogra- 
phers, the living French men of letters, is almost ideal. The first two 
volumes will be Victor Cousin, by Jules Simon, and Madame de Sévigné, 
by Gaston Boissier. Then will follow these volumes, now actually com- 
pleted or in preparation: Boileau and Voltaire, by Ferdinand Brune- 
titre; Racine, by Anatole France; Pascal, by E. Havet; Villon, by 
Gaston Paris; Montesquieu, by Albert Sorel; Rousseau, by Victor Cher- 
buliez; Balzac, by Paul Bourget; De Musset, by Jules Lemaitre; Guizot, 
by Gabriel Monod; Turgot, by Léon Say; Lamartine, by M. de Po- 
mairole; Joseph de Maistre, by E. M. de Vogiié; George Sand, by E. 
Caro; Sainte-Beuve, by H. A. Taine. Tne general editor of the series 
is M. J. Jusserand. It is long since an announcement of equal interest 
to readers of French literature. has been made. ; 

In the series of shilling volumes entitled “ English History from Con- 
temporary Writers,” edited by Mr. F. York Powell, M. A., the two latest 
issues are Edward IIl. and his Wars, 1327-1360, and The Misrule of 
Henry ITI., 1236-1240. 

Keats. By Sidney Colvin. 

Obiter Dicta. Second Series. (Papers on Dr. Johnson, Lamb, Emer- 
son, Milton, Pope, and the Muse of History.) 

Episodes in a Life of Adventure. By Laurence Oliphant. 

Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 

Life of Dean Colet, Founder of St. Paul’s School. By Rey. J. H. 
Lupton. 

Die Selbst-biographie des Cardinals Bellarmin, Lateinisch und Deutsch, 
herausgegeben von J. J. I. Déllinger und F. H. Reusch. 

Geschichte der Juden in England von den altesten Zeiten bis zur ihrer 
Verbannung. Erster Theil. Elftes und zwolftes Jahrhunderte. Von 
Dr. S. Goldschmidt. 

The Historic Towns of England. Bristol, by W. Hunt; Exeter, by 
KE. A. Freeman. 


Miscellaneous. : 


The Feeling for Nature in Scotch Poetry. By Prof. John Veitch. In 
two volumes. 

Julius and Mary Mohl: Letters and Recollections. By M. C. M. 
Simpson. 

Morality in English Fiction. By James A. Noble. 

Zur Moral der Literarischen Kritik. Von W. Wundt. 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. By George Meredith. 


Juvenilia. A second series on sundry sthetical Questions. By 
Vernon Lee. 
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Répertoire de la Comédie Humaine de H. de Balzac. Par A. Cerf- 
berr et J. Christophe, (Six hundred pages of explanation of the charac 
ters in Balzac’s works.) 

The Nibelungen Lied. Translated by A. G. Foster-Barham. 

L’Art Religieux au Caucase. Par J. Mouriet. 

The Intellectual Elements of Style. By Alexander Bain. 

Studies of Family Life. By C. S. Devas. (In various times and 
nations.) 

The Religion of Socialism. By E. B. Bax. 

England and her Colonies. Five Prize Essays on Imperial Federation. 

Lectures and Essays. By the late Earl of Iddesleigh. 

The Gift of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 

The Health of Nations. A Review of the Works of Edwin Chadwick. 
By B. W. Richardson, M.D. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of all Denom- 
inations in Europe and America. Being a Supplement to the Schaff— 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Edited by Rey. P. Schaff, 
D.D., and Rey. S. M. Jackson. (A very comprehensive and trustworthy 
dictionary of contemporary religious biography. The articles, though 
brief, contain much information to be reached in other forms only 
with great labor.) 

Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in Egypt. By Rev. A. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
(Six lectures which endeavor to harmonize Egyptology and the Old 
Testament ) 

Popular Lectures on Theological Themes. By the Rey. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D. (A familiar course of lectures to audiences of ladies on the 
science of theology. By the late able divine of Princeton. Valuable as 
a popular statement of the Princeton theology of to-day.) 

The Growth of Church Institutions. By the Rey. Edwin Hatch, D.D. 

The College and the Church. (A reprint of the articles on “ How 
I was Educated” and the “Confessions” of believers of the various de- 
nominations, from the Forum.) 

The Russian Church and Russian Dissent. By Albert F. Heard. 

Current Discussions of Theology. Edited by the Professors in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Vol. IV. 

Random Recollections. By Henry B. Stanton. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Story of the Nations: The Story of Assyria, fromthe Rise of the 
Empire to the Fa'l of Nineveh. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spiritualism. By John 
Darby. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00. 

Evolution and Christianity: A Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cts. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
JUNE 


Why amtaJew? By Dr. Pereira Mendes. (North American Review.) 

Faith-bealing and Fear-killing. By Frances Power Cobbe. (One of Miss Cobbe’s 
best essays, on the faith-cure and its opposite, ‘‘ dying by inches of sheer anxiety to 
live, and being slain at last by the very dread of death.’’) 

The Political Philosophy of the late T. H. Green. By D. G. Ritchie. (Contempo- 
rary Review.) 

The June Fortnightly contains a notable list of articles on the life of England 
since the accession of Queen Victoria. Prof. E, Dowden writes at length, in his 
finest vein, on Victorian Literature ; Grant Allen, cn the Progress of Science ; J. A. 
Symonds, on the Progress of Thought in our Time; F. Threffer, on English Music 
during the Queen’s Reign; Prof. Leone Levi, on the Material Growth of the Kingdom; 
and G. Baden Powell, M.P., on Fifty Years of Colonial Development, 

Our Great Competitor (the United States), By James Keith. (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.) 

Is Andover Romanizing? By Prof. F. L. Patton. What is the Object of Life? 
By George J. Romanes, (The Forum, The latter is the first article of a series. “ To 
love and to think ”’ is Mr, Romanes’s answer.) 


APRIL, 


The Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. By 8. H. Kellogg, D.D. A moder- 
ately able discussion of Herbert Spencer's theory, (Bibliotheca Sacra.) , 

Confiscation for Heresy in the Middle Ages, By H.C. Lea. (Znglish Historical 
Review.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Saxon & Co., New York. 
The Story of Metlakahtla. By Henry 8. Wellcome. Illustrated. 


From Lee & Shepard, New York. 


A Few Thoughts for a Young Man, By Horace Mann. Price 50 cts, 

Drones’ Honey. By Sophie May. Price $1.50. 

The Obelisk and its Voices; or, The Inner Facings of the Washington Monument. 
By Henry B. Carrington, U.S.A. Price 50 cts. 

Life and Times of Jesas, as related by Thomas Didymus, By James Freeman 


Clarke. Price $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of Assyria. From the Rise of the Empire to the Fall of Nineveh. By 
Zénaide A. Ragozin. Price $1.50. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Price $4.00.— 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Guenn: A Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis Howard. Price 50 cts. 


(No. 2 of Paper Series.) 

The Sunny Side of Shadow: Reyeries of a Convalescent, By Fannie Nichols Ben- 
jamin. Price $1.00. : 7 
From Houghton, Miflin & Co., Boston. , 
American Statesmen. Life of Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz. (In Two Volumes.) 


Price $2.50 a set. c y 
The Agamemnon of Aischylus, La Saisiaz, The Two Poets of Croisic, Dramatic 


Idyls, Jocoseria, Ferishtah’s Fancies, and Parleyings. By Robert Browning. 
Price $1.75. ? 

Red Cotton Night-cap Country, Aristophanes’s Apology, The Inn Album, Pacchi- 
arotto, and How he worked in Distemper, and Other Poems. By Robert Browning. 
Price $1.75, 

From C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Evolution and Christianity: A Study. By J. C.F. Grumbine, Price 50 cts.— For . 


sale by George H. Ellis, 
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THE. “SOCIALISM” OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A marked religious feature of the age is its inclination 
to apply the Christian ideas to our common life without 
regard to the Church which has so long been their single 
guardian. ‘This feature is especially marked among those 
socialists and communists who have not broken entirely with 
Christianity. The feud on old political grounds between the 
Chuich and the great mass of the new social theorists would 
be of itself a sufficient reason why those of this class who 
still reverence the Christian ideal should wish to believe the 
Founder of Christianity much nearer to their views than the 
Church itself is. A glance will show that there is some 
ground for such a belief. There is, indeed, so much apparent 
affinity between the earlier forms of Christianity and those 
which the communists, if not the socialists, consider the 
best political order, that the New Testament has been very 
naturally claimed by the majority of communists. The 
partial community of goods among the immediate disciples 
of Jesus, the open communism of the Christians in the 
Church at Jerusalem, and the Christian sanctification of 
poverty seem exactly those conditions of social life which 
communism at least would make universal. Christianity has 
unquestionably given rise to the majority of religious com- 
munisms; and, from the time of the German Anabaptists to 
the Mormons and the Oneida Community, New Testament 
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forms and ideas have given a direction to more than one 
fanatical spirit who has received a commission to overturn 
the existing order: more than once it has seemed as if the 
evangel of Jesus might become in our midst an intolerant 
orientalism that would force its letter as well as its spirit 
upon us. And then, too, the spirit of Christianity may 
suggest even as great changes as its outward forms have 
done, as in Bernard Tod, Kingsley, Dietzgen, and other 
Christian socialists. The Christian ideal, belonging as it 
does to an heroic moment in the world’s history, and as the 
highest form of the old religious ideal of the Hebrews, must 
inevitably come in conflict at many points with our masters, 
Justinian and Aristotle; and it is not surprising that many 
of those who have yielded more fully to the charm of this 
grand Semitic dream should feel oppressed by a social order 
which seems to them in its cold, material basis unworthy 
of humanity, so that, as Count Tolstoi does, they could 
easily believe the Christian ideal lonesome and neglected in 
the world as it is. 

In this spirit the New Testament is approached, not so 
much as an arsenal for proof-texts or as the prey of a special 
school of critics as from a political and social stand-point. 
Although the founders of distinctively German socialism, 
Marx and Lassalle, have little or no sympathy with the 
Christian ideal, some of their followers have had much 
more; and the French socialists and communists in their 
dream (as Laveleye says)* of universal happiness have 
recognized many kindred features in Christianity. Such a 
mode of approach is necessarily, indeed, in a measure uncrit- 
ical, and can be as misleading as the Alexandrian method of 
interpretation; but, at. the same time, it directs the mind 
in a fresh way to the New Testament ideas, and more espe- 
cially to the social ideas of the New Testament,—and these 
have-their lesson even for our age. 

This method certainly leads to a more real enjoyment of 
them. The Founder of Christianity, instead of being the 
immovable Byzantine Logos, or the shadowy, indistinct form 


* Le Socialisme Contemporain, p. 94. 
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at the beginning of the Christian movement, becomes here 
an energetic human being, who attempts to introduce a 
social revolution by which the poor are to receive justice 
and the iron caste of a privileged class is to be broken. 
“The Messianic mission of Jesus,” says Proudhon,* “is a 
social revolution and a political and religious reform.” 
Jesus, he declares, était ce qu'on appelle aujour@hui un 
révolutionnaire social,— was what we call to-day a social rev- 
olutionist. Proudhon doubtless carries this idea too far. 
The Tubingen school, he remarks very naively, finds the 
Gospel of John devoted to the development of the doctrine 
of the Logos; but he, on fhe contrary, sees in it the chief 
idea (idée-mére) of Jesus, fraternity and the emancipation of 
the poor. This truly bold idea (cette idée vraiment auda- 
cieuse) he declares gives the only natural explanation to the 
mission of the carpenter. To any one, however, who has a 
sense of the disparity in historical feeling between Proudhon 
and the founder of the Tiibingen school, there could be little 
doubt as to which of the two would make a more plausible 
interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. There can be nothing 
clearer than that the chief idea in that Gospel is not the 
emancipation of the poor. But, still, Proudhon was in part 
right in ascribing to Jesus the character of one who intro- 
duces a social revolution, even though his chief mission may 
not have been democratic and proletarian, as he claims. 
Renan, or rather Strauss, has shown us how Jesus was 
above the mere | dogmatist and radical. He was doubtless, 
from first to last, the religious hero; and it is from this point 
of view that one obtains the truest insight into his character. 
His chief mission was to give its final form to the religion 
of the Jews; but, befor® this could be done, he seemed to 
the world of his day to wish to destroy it. His work need 
not appear in all respects so revolutionary in our time, where 
religious ideas have so little social significance, and where 
the law on the old Roman basis is above the Church. In 
Israel, however, where religion was the ruling principle to 


.*Proudhon’s G@wvres Posthuwmes, La Bible Annotée (Les Evangiles), p. 315. 
+ Renan, Saint Paul, p. 330. Compare Strauss’s Leben Jesu, p. 208. 
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the exclusion of all other phases of the national life, a relig- 
ious change could not fail to have a deep social and political 
significance. The advent of a profounder and more radical 
idea into the old religious civilization of the Hebrews must 
have threatened, as the profounder idea always does, a species 
of reconstruction everywhere. From the new and more joy- 
ous stand-point, when the soul has found some inner strength, 
it is naturally inclined to deal impatiently with those forms . 
and rites which held the world together in days of less 
original force. The Messiah comes eating and drinking; 
his disciples pluck corn* on the Sabbath day; he claims 
that he is greater than the temffle; and such a spirit natu- 
rally leads in spite of one’s self to a revolutionary attitude. 
Jesus, again, was not always patient with the world as he 
found it. To him, the life about him and behind him, with 
all its piety and hopes, belonged to the dead.t It was a 
dreary region, with the dead burying the dead, and the 
blind leading the blind. The least in his kingdom was 
greater than such a prophet as John the Baptist.¢ His was 
a day which the greatest of the ancients had desired § to 
see, and his teachings must be accepted without a single 
reservation or delay. Parents even were to be despised || 
by their children when they could not enter into the new 
spirit; and the young man** who could not make up his 
mind to sell all of his possessions and to become one with a 
company of Galilean peasants and apostles was to be shut 
out entirely from the kingdom of heaven. The patriotic 
Pharisees,}} whose small, tedious life still seemed to them at 
any rate the best, were hypocrites who loved darkness 
rather than light. The disciples were to shake off the.dust 
of their feet against a city which did not receive them, and 
it was to be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
day of judgment than for such a city. 
Christianity has always had the intolerance of true Israel- 
itish conviction. Even in its poetic Galilean moment, 


* Mark ii, 27, 28; Luke vi. 5. + Matthew viii, 22, 

+ Ibid. xi. 11. § Luke x. 24. || bid. xiv. 26. 
** Matthew xix. 20; x. 14-17 ; Mark vi. 11 ; Luke ix. 5, . 
it Matthew xvi, 6; Mark vii. 5; Luke xii. 1. 
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when Jesus was in perfect harmony with the world about 
him, we find in his lofty self-assertion and in a great word 
here and there, as well as in the social form of the little 
community about his person, an unconscious, silent antago- 
nism to the old order, which must in the end prove its 
destruction. 

In this mood there are unquestionably certain elements 
in Christianity which are thoroughly en rapport with the 
more poetical side of socialism and communism. 

First of all was the deep feeling of Jesus of Nazareth for 
the poorer and less respected classes,— for what we know 
as the proletariat. It was inevitable that he should sympa- 
thize with this class from the circumstances of his own life. 
Jesus was himself undoubtedly poor, and, so far as we 
know, was for thirty years in this condition before the wider 
life of a Messiah made poverty much more endurable * than 
it must have been to a carpenter in Nazareth. Poverty, it 
is true, did not have the brutalizing effect in Galilee that it 
often has in our own age. It was chiefly among those Jews 
who were imitating Rome that the luxury of the Romans had 
been introduced ; and, though the oppression of the poor by 
the rich from the prophets until that time had been an old 
story, it is probable that even among the wealthier Jews 
much of the earlier simplicity of Israel still remained. The 
harlot who could appear with Jesus and his disciples while at 
dinner with a rich Pharisee + would seem to show some trace 
of a patriarchal form of life, in which the victim of the 
lowest and most debased social excess was allowed a certain 
freedom of intercourse clearly impossible in any other form 
of society. 

_ Then, too, the opportunities for culture existed more 
truly for the poor than in our time. The very scantiness of 
culture was an abundant cause of this. A glance at the 
rabbinical learning, at what served for an education in that 
day, is enough to convince one that for the purposes of real 
education the private study of the Scriptures was, after all, 
the better training. This study the poor could easily make. 


* Matthew xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3. + Luke vii, 38. 
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And, what was even better than this, the poor had more time 
for meditation and for spiritual development than they have 
in our day. They were not the victims of modern ideas of 
human labor. They did not make a “laboring class”; and, 
after a few hours of agricultural work or of fishing in the 
Lake of Galilee, the ordinary laborer might have the rest of 
the day to himself. That appalling struggle for mere physi- 
cal existence which oppresses and degrades the great body 
of the people in our civilization was almost entirely un- 
known in Judea. 

Still, there was poverty in Judea, and possibly a great 
deal of it. The people of Israel were in the days of Jesus 
on the eve of national. dissolution, and were subjected to 
the most cruel and insufferable of all fates. They were 
under the iron heel of the Roman. The streets of their con- 
secrated city were filled with gladiators and dancers, and 
that terror of antiquity, the Roman soldier. There was a 
stagnation in trade, and on all sides a process of disintegra- 
tion and change. The most patriotic of the higher classes 
were reduced to poverty, while over against the suffering 
and destitution of the best classes in the community were 
the friends of the Romans rolling in a foreign luxury. There 
was, as we can see throughout the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, a deep consciousness of poverty in Israel, and that 
which inevitably accompanies this,— dissatisfaction and un- 
rest. The New Testament, especially in Luke with its 
Ebionitic traces, in its keen and uncompromising denuncia- 
tion of the rich, has ever, with deep pathos, been called 
“the gospel of the poor.” 

The contrast between the poor and the rich must early 
have forced itself upon Jesus,— the contrast between those 
who have all that the majority of men from their very 
nature must consider the most desirable and those who 
have hardly anything to make life worth living. We have 
no means of knowing whether Jesus ever experienced in his 
own bosom any of the inevitable envy which exists between 
the poor and the rich, though it is probable that he did not. 
A son of God would be too busy with his inner life even to 
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be aware of his own poverty. But his proud word on one 
occasion, when. he declares himself poorer than the foxes * 
and the birds of the air, indicates that he was aware of his 
condition. It was among the poor that Jesus lived, and 
naturally they stood to him for the world. It was among 
them that he formed his ideas of life. He became their 
champion, and in all of his teachings he had the common 
man continually in view. It is to him that he directs his 
teaching. Where his thought would not be understood by 
the common man, he remained silent. He is in such deep 
sympathy with the poor that at length he begins to find 
only here what is good. The great things of God 7 have 
been concealed from the wise and revealed unto babes. It 
is the theme of more than one discourse how even publi- 
cans and harlots ¢ shall go into the kingdom of God before 
those who should be the guardians of the true way. Only 
the poor in spirit shall see God; and it is the burden of his 
gospel how those who are neglected and despised by the 
world are, after all, the best. The son who at first refuses 
to go into his father’s vineyard,§ and brings upon himself 
the disgrace of unfilial conduct, at last goes; while the other 
son, who had at once consented to go, had not gone at all. 
The laborer || who has been all the day idling in the market, 
and arrives at the eleventh hour, receives as much as those 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day. In every 
instance, it is the stone rejected of the builders which has 
become the corner-stone ; and, after the measure of his own 
heart, Jesus soon discovers, as in the parables of the Good 
Shepherd and of the Prodigal Son, that those who are espe- 
cially undone and ruined,** as far as the world is concerned, 
are loved more than the very best by their “ Father in 
heaven”; and it was with more interest that he regarded 
the lost sheep than the ninety and nine mtion Lee 
dutifully and safely in the fold. 

In the Gospel of Luke one sees, even if it be in an ex- 
aggerated form, the antagonism of Jesus to the wealthier 
classes of his day. They are the feelings which the Hebrew 


* Matthew viii. 20; Luke ix. 58. + Matthew xi. 25; Luke x. 21. 
+ Matthew xxi. 31. § ibid. xxi. 28. || bid. xx, 3. ** Luke xv. 
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prophets had always entertained against the representatives 
of mere material wealth; and it was natural that Jesus, who 
inherited much of the old prophetic spirit, should find a 
repentant harlot nearer to the kingdom of heaven than a 
class whose interests would make it desire to keep the world 
strictly as it was. 

And then, too, poverty would be conducive in the dis- 
ciples and friends of Jesus to certain traits of character 
which must especially recommend themselves to him. The © 
poor had less of that worldly wisdom which is so fatal to 
enthusiasm and to new undertakings. They would be apt 
to think that they had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose from the kingdom of God. They were also more sus- 
ceptible to any interest shown in their welfare. Especially 
would this be true of publicans and sinners. One ean easily 
see how a publican in some penitent mood might be nearer 
to that point at which he could yield to a higher moral in- 
fluence than some earnest but misguided Pharisee who had 
nothing to repent of. At any rate, it was in this lower 
world of the poor and the despised that Jesus found the be- 
ginnings of his kingdom; and of what significance has this 
fact been to the social history of the world since! With 
publicans and sinners about him, it was natural that to those 
profound ideas touching God and Life at which he had 
arrived in the stillness of Nazareth he should add certain 
social ideas, that he should take up these frail forms into his 
doctrines. We have every ground for supposing it to have 
been of pathetic significance to him that the poor should 
have been the first to receive him. The social doctrines of 
Jesus are so moulded, indeed, by his sympathy with this 
class, and in immediate connection with the higher ranges 
of his religious thought he mentions publican and harlot 
with such astounding ease and dignity, that one is not sur- 
prised to find Goethe defining the whole Christian system 
as reverence for that which is beneath us,*— Hhrfureht vor 


*In Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (p. 112), Goethe finds three universal religions, 
based, as he holds, on three great objects of reverence,— reverence for what is above 
us, for what is on the same plane with us, and for what is beneath us,—the ethnic 
religion on the first, the philosophical on the second, and on the third the Christian 
religion, gegriindet auf die Ehrfurcht vor. Dem, was unter uns ist. 
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Dem, was unter uns ist. Certainly, Jesus’ profound and 
poetic treatment of poverty was to give it a new aspect in 
the eyes of the world, and was to throw a certain protecting 
strength about the low and weak long after the god had 
ascended to the skies. Poverty, it is true, has in our day 
lost its charm. No one who is not blind to all the facts 
of existence can fail to see in its modern shape the great 
factor of misery and degradation rather than the road to 
_ a higher spiritual or intellectual life. But all the more 
the deep underlying force in the Christian sentiment re- 
mains. That grand, pathetic, irrational benevolence, which 
sees even in the meanest human life, whether beaten and 
bruised in a Roman ergastulum or dying in some modern 
cellar where the vermin breed, the man and brother, must 
ever be considered the direct contribution of Christianity to 
the world. In more than one famous word, it is directly 
traceable to Jesus himself. It is, one may safely say, the 
Christian exaltation of the common life, however degraded 
or helpless, that gives to the various Cclass-struggles of our 
day the single element of love in them,—a feature which 
they did not have in the struggle between patrician and ple- 
beian or in those latter days of confiscation and chaos in 
Greece, when the impoverished classes were wrecking the 
whole social fabric. 

Such an all-powerful sentiment in favor of the lower 
classes as prevailed in the mind of Jesus and that of his fol- 
lowers must naturally have affected the social form of the 
first Christian communities. It led, as we know, to a par- 
tial, though only partial, community of goods among Jesus 
and his disciples; and after the resurrection, when the 
Church had received a definite shape, to the most open com- 
munism among the saints at Jerusalem. Those, in the lat- . 
ter instance, who were the possessors of lands or houses 
“sold them and brought the prices * of the things that were 
sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet” ; and, while 
there was no law requiring this, the sentiment in its favor 
was so strong that the person who kept back any part of his 
possessions after pretending to sell them was considered to 


* Acts v. 
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have lied against the Holy Ghost, and might, as Ananias and 
Sapphira, be punished with death. The community of goods 
among the disciples of Jesus, while about his person,* was 
never so strictly marked ; and the social order among them 
was never consciously communistic. Certainly, Peter re- 
tained his house,— one which could remain a place of resort 
for Jesus and his disciples,— and several of the women seem 
to have retained their property ; but the social form of the 
little community was unconsciously arranged with reference 
to the poor, so that no one should be oppressed by the supe- 
rior wealth of another. 

From certain passages in the Gospels, one is almost 
inclined to suppose that, as in the first church in Jerusalem, 
the neophyte, if wealthy, would be virtually required to 
reduce his possessions to a level with the other members of 
the new community. It is hard to see, at least if this were 
not the requirement, how the rich could have belonged to 
this community. The famous saying of Jesus, that it was 
“easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God,” may 
have reference, probably enough, to the sacrifices which 
the rich had to make of their property. The case of the 
rich young man would seem to confirm this supposition. 
He lacked but one thing, and that was a willingness to sell 
all that he had and give it to the poor. We are told that, 
when he was required to do this, he went away “sorrowful 
because he had great possessions.” This requirement was 
hardly made, as would generally be alleged, merely to ‘test 
the young ruler’s faith, as this would have been a test more 
worthy of Tertullian and of Basil the Great than of so, wise 
and sympathetic a teacher as Jesus. The better explanation 
is that there was a sentiment in favor of the rich parting 
with their possessions, or the greater part of them, on becom- 
ing followers of Jesus. Assuredly, a rich man, in the sense 
that the fool in the parable was rich or in the sense in which 


*Keim (Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, Band II., 283) limits the community of 
goods entirely to the means of living. The passages to which he refers (Matt, xix. 
27, Opp. X1x, 21) would seem to indicate, however, that it was customary to part with 
the greater portion of one’s property before becoming a follower of Jesus. The ten- 
dency was evidently towards an equality’in this respeet,— a prevision for the poor. 
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any, one would in general be considered rich, could not 
have remained long in a community where he was to hear 
so many fiery invectives against wealth. 

One distinctly communistic feature in the little society 
was the common bag * carried by one of the disciples, on 
whose character it was to have such a ruinous effect. There 
is proof enough that the disciples were allowed other prop- 
erty than their share of this, but the tendency would natu- 
rally be more and more towards communism. So soon as 
neither what money buys, nor its acquisition in itself, is to 
be considered an enjoyable end in life, such an arrangement 
becomes a very natural one. It is an arrangement which 
has been adopted by all religious communities founded more 
directly on this Galilean model. In such a community 
there is little motive for hoarding money, and there can 
be no competition. The strife among the disciples would 
rather be as to their place in the kingdom of heaven. In 
such a community, indeed, as among the Essenes or in the 
Oneida Community of to-day, where the single goal is the 
‘religious frame of mind, the whole social form can assume 
the most enviable simplicity. The members under the 
direct rule of Jesus were to take no care even for their daily 
bread.| They were especially instructed not to lay up treas- 
ures on earth where moth and rust doth corrupt; and, while 
this injunction for the purposes of a homily would be 
rightly interpreted as only a caution against over-worldli- 
ness, it no doubt had quite a different significance in those 
moments of lofty enthusiasm which mark the beginnings 
of a great enterprise. Here it was, no doubt, a command 
not to lay up treasures on earth. For all that the earth 
could give, the followers of Jesus were to rely on their 
heavenly Father. As the virtual ruler of the new commu- 
nity, he was aware of all its needs, and would supply its 
members with food and raiment. The distinction between 
them and the dead who were still in the world was to be 
sharp and unmistakable. They could not serve God and 
Mammon. They were forbidden to make the least com- 


=e 


*John xii. 6, xiii. 29. + Matthew vi. 19-34 
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promise with the world even as to what they should eat 
and drink. There was to be a profound and decided 
divorce from all earthly endeavor and ambition. As the 
true children of God, they were to leave this worldly care 
to the Gentiles, and were to trust to God just as the birds 
of heaven, who did not sow nor reap nor gather into barns, 
and yet were fed in their season. The kingdom of God, 
with its joy and its sense of true resignation to a higher will, 
was to be the first object. The life was more than the food, 
and the body more than the raiment. The God who, aecord- 
ing to this poetical, essentially religious conception, had 
furnished the wonderful human organism itself, would also 
furnish it with food and raiment. The lily, whose whole 
appearance was so beautiful and fine, had neither toiled nor 
‘ spun for its rich garment; and if God clothed the lily with 
such a beauty, though it had the mere life of a day, how 
much more would he not clothe the human body, which 
aspires to a life beyond that of the mere visible world ! 

In this almost complete divorce from the outer world, one 
had little need of its goods and little occasion for strife’ 
over them. With such a conception as Jesus had of earthly 
treasures, it was natural that the amount of the money in 
their treasury should be at all times very small; and even 
this amount would be constantly reduced by gifts to the 
poor. The straits to which they were once reduced, in 
order to find the tribute money for Cesar, is an indication 
as to their wealth. Although the form of the little society 
was not strictly communistic, it realized the communistic 
ideal. It was a Galilean Icaria, in which no one had too 
much and every one had enough. Where the gifts of the 
wealthier might prove.a snare to the disciples, they were 
sold, and given with pitiless generosity to the poor; and 
however distinguished the neophyte might be, after the sud- 
den suffusion of the baptismal wave had introduced him 
startled and purified into the sacred community, he must 
take his place by the meanest of the disciples, without any 
regard to his former rank or wealth. The precedence of the 
new-comer would rest chiefly upon his religious capacities ; 
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and here he might be outstripped by some of the meanest,— 
by some of those who had no worldly inducements to remain 
outside,— to whom, indeed, the circle about Jesus offered, 

besides its entrancing Messianic hopes, the charm of a more 
- comfortable physical existence. The kingdom of heaven 
was for the poor, and in the whole course of the world there 
has been nothing like it for them. 

It is true that the kingdom of heaven in its struggle 
after social justice had what would seem to us its failures. 
Personal freedom, whieh we consider the first step in this 
direction, did not exist there. Outwardly, the little society 
had the appearance of the strict Oriental despotism which 
one would expect in any civil form * among the Israelites. 
Jesus as the Messiah and as the ruler of a future kingdom, 
consisting of the twelve tribes of Israel, had unlimited con- 
trol over his followers so long as they remained with him. 
Schenkel + has called attention to the absolute obedience 
required of the disciples. They had one master, the Christ. 
They were to go behind him, and to be subject to all of his 
commands; and, though each one had a certain claim on 
the property of the others, the great Greek and Roman idea 
of a rule of all the members in the community was entirely 
wanting among the followers of Jesus. His will was law, 
and there was no vote taken on any measure which he 
might propose. The idea of individual freedom has not 
been the direct contribution of Christianity to the world. 
It certainly has not been the contribution of Jesus, though 
this is one of the most frequent of the many mechanical, 
uncritical claims that are made for him. The disciples of 
Jesus had, one must confess, very little freedom of thought 
or action. 

They had, however, something which was for them and 
their day better even than this. They had through Jesus 


*Compare Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, p. 429. The “ Oriental 
Kingdom,” according to Hegel, in contrast with the Greek, Roman, and Germanic, in 
which various grades of individual freedom appear, remains but a little removed 
from the old patriarchal unity with nature. The civil government is a theocracy, the 
ruler a high priest or God. Religion constitutes the law and the constitution: the 
individual is a slave. 

+ Das Charakterbild Jesu, p. 63. 
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a sense of the worth of each individual in the community, 
and the need of his preservation and development. This 
was the feature which enabled the kingdom of heaven, in 
spite of the unfinality of its outer form, to remain in its 
solution of poverty and inequality still the grand social © 
ideal which it must ever remain. It was the feature which 
made the yoke of Jesus an easy one and his burden light. 
It was possible, it is true, for formal inequalities to exist 
among the followers of Jesus. The apostles were to rule 
over the twelve tribes of Israel; «and the advancement 
which each one might expect in the kingdom of heaven was 
very great. But, still, the higher his position, the more he 
was to become the servant* of all. This was the ethical 
principle on which the new community was founded, the 
one which has given it its place in the world; and it must 
always be a puzzle to those who would underestimate the 
worth of the first Christian community that here in this 
imperfect social frame, where the civil order was so uncer- 
tain and arbitrary, and so far beneath the Greek or Roman 
civil order, the whole should have been based so avowedly 
on this profoundly ethical principle of love and compassion. 
There was to be throughout the community a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness that would level all inequalities. Those 
who were in authority were not to lord it over the others + 
as the kings of the Gentiles did. All things whatsoever 
they willed that men should do unto them was to be the 
rule of their conduct towards others. Whosoever among 
them would become great was to be the servant, the minis- 
ter of all. A: new spirit, one which was to work a thor- 
ough change in the relations of the various classes of society, 
was to pervade the whole. In place of the cold, so-called 
pagan stand-point, from which the upper class contemplates 
the lower, this class is to consider its elevation only as the 
means of drawing the lower world up to it; and, instead of 
the brief, selfish ends of the mere individual life, the strife 
in each case is to be after a more general human advance- 
ment. 
With this its leading principle, the question of caste was 


* Matthew xxviii. 27, xxiii, 11; Mark x, 44, } Luke xxii, 25. 
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at once solved in the kingdom of heaven. The lower the 
individual, the.more it would excite, if it were in a repent- 
ant mood, the sympathy of the other members of the com- 
munity. Publicans and sinners could, come into their midst 
without defiling them; and it is as surrounded with such a 
mixed world, with the envious rich and Pharisees in the 
background, that the evangelists are fond of describing 
Jesus. In his presence, those who had little to hope from 
their fellow-men, and who were the victims even of highly 
necessary social restrictions, could find recognition and com- 
panionship. The great idea of ministering made this possi- 
ble, and, more than this, made it indispensable to the new 
dispensation ; and, besides, it was prompted by all the feel- 
ings of Jesus. Safe in his great leading idea and in its 
service, he could venture this without any danger to his 
place or self-respect; and his presence made the same thing 
possible for his disciples. There is, after all, nothing like a 
great man. .To him, all things are possible; and it is the 
first instinct of the great man in contrast with the small 
or vulgar one to create an atmosphere about him in which 
all of his poor fellow-creatures can meet in some sort of 
fellowship and love. And when, as in Jesus of Nazareth, or 
in Buddha or Confucius, to the good heart is added the 
great mind, and the higher nature at some turning-point of 
human destiny is making the idea for which it stands the 
idea of the world, there is apt to ensue universal Saturnalia, 
in which all class-distinctions vanish for the moment at least. 
The measure of men becomes a less formal one than the 
breadth of the phylacteries and the border of the garments. 
Old traditions and customs which have so long oppressed 
and enslaved are for the instant swept away by the rush of 
returning life, and human beings are once more brought face 
to face and heart to heart. 

It is in the midst of such a moment that we find ourselves 
with Jesus in Galilee. There was very little to keep the 
world of that day from him and from his kingdom. All 
classes were alike welcome, and found themselves while 
with him on a level of unexpected freedom and worth. 
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The poorest and the most ignorant or debased, and, as the 
tradition had it, even the harlot from the roadside, could 
come and listen to his words, could follow him and his 
disciples over the corn-fields in the solemn Sabbath sunlight, 
and were welcome to what they had to eat and drink. To 
the profound eye of the Master, even these frail forms were 
divine and beautiful, and were just such as he had come to 
call to repentance. Their elevation was the first achieve- 
ment of his great social, religious ideal, and the achievement 
which lends to this ideal in our day of social unrest and 
revolution the beauty of a lost Eden. 

L. J. H. 


DR. ELIOT AND SLAVERY. 


There appeared in this Review for last March an editorial 
article entitled “In Memoriam,” a tribute to the memory 
of William G. Eliot and David Wasson. In a letter quoted 
in this article, and written by some friend of Dr. Eliot, we 
find these words : — 


There was a time—in 1847, I think—when it was proposed and 
voted to invite Dr. Eliot to serve as Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Anti-slavery feeling at this time ran high. The 
action of religious bodies was jealously watched; and the Association 
was at once sharply attacked for putting its confidence in a man sup- 
posed to have some complicity with slavery,— nay, charged with being 
himself a slaveholder. 


Here follows an account of Mr. Eliot’s having purchased, 
out of his own slender means, a slave woman, who was liable 
to be seized for debt, and sold to the Southern market. 
Her free papers were immediately made out, and it was 
left for her gradually to repay Mr. Eliot the price of her 
freedom. He received from her a small portion of this 
amount, and then the debt was cancelled. 

A somewhat similar incident is related by Dr. Eliot him- 
self in his Life of Archer Alexander. 

From an address delivered by Joseph Shippen, Esgq., 
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before the Channing Club of Chicago, we quote these 
words : — 


In the days of slavery, he [Dr. Eliot] was a friend and sympathizer 
with the oppressed and down-trodden, doing much to alleviate their con- 
dition and to inspire a fellow-feeling in their behalf. But he withheld 
from and even disapproved of the abolition agitation which for twenty- 
five years preceded the war of the rebellion. Probably there never was 
a time when he would not have said he was opposed to the “ peculiar in- 
stitution ”’; but his residence and his education in the District of Colum- 
bia, and his practical sense of expediency and a foreboding horror of 
aught but a gradual emancipation, resulted in a non-interference with 
the subject that was, nevertheless, hard to reconcile and comprehend. 
Standing recently over the corner-stone of his church, built about 1883, 
and examining the contents, redolent with bondage and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, he remarked to me that he himself once bought a slave 
woman to save her from ruin, and owned her until he could set her free; 
and, to my involuntary expression of astonishment at the example, he 
said he cared little for the opinion of the world, he only thought to 
save the poor woman. 


These words recall the fact that previous to the war of 
the rebellion there were charges made against Dr. Eliot 
which subsequent events proved to be cruel and unjust. 
Their untruthfulness is so clearly shown by records and 
notes of his work in St. Louis that it has been deemed ad- 
visable to give these to his friends. 

In an article written by his attached friend, Rev. John H. 
Heywood, his attitude toward slavery in those early days 
has been very clearly shown. Mr. Heywood says : — 


His temperament, judgment, and conviction prevented him from co- 
operating with “the extreme friends of freedom,” as he regarded them; 
but to none was freedom dearer. By none was the iniquitous “ Fugitive 
Slave Law” more promptly and more unsparingly denounced than by 
him. To him might be applied the discriminating words of the latest 
biographers of Abraham Lincoln. There was in him “the same hatred 
of slavery,” the same consideration for the slaveholder as the victim of 
a system he had inherited, the same sense of divided responsibility 
between the South and the North, the same desire to effect great reforms 
with as little individual damage and injury, as little disturbance of 
social conditions as possible; and these views and feelings made him 
naturally look to gradual emancipation and educational influences as the 
great remedial agencies. 
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During the years of Dr. Eliot’s early residence in a slave 
State, when, through his silence and moderation, he ap- 
peared to be condoning slavery, he was working quietly and 
persistently in the cause of freedom. He was a man of 
extreme tenacity of purpose, but he could wait patiently 
for results. He believed that men must be persuaded and 
convinced rather than coerced into right doing. 

At that time universal emancipation seemed, indeed, 
very far distant. Believing in performing the duty which 
lay nearest to him, Dr. Eliot directed his efforts toward the 
accomplishment of gradual emancipation in the slave State 
wherein he lived. In a letter addressed to Dr. Stebbins, 
and dated January, 1848, he says, “I know your objections 
to a slave State, but the dawn of a better day will soon 
break here; and I hope to live to see Missouri one of the 
free States, for which I shall earnestly labor.” 

We have in his handwriting the synopsis of an address 
delivered before the Colonization Society, Jan. 12, 1848. 
As this cannot well be condensed, it is quoted in full: — 


Colonization Society Address : — 

First. My object in this address. To define my own position, to do 
what I can in preparing the public mind for what must inevitably be 
the great movement of the age. Have always been a friend of Coloniza- 
tion Society,— fifteen years ago. Am more and more so for two princi- 
pal reasons. 1. The time must come for the emancipation of the Afri- 
can race. 2. It cannot have a fair chance of prospering in this land. 

Secondly. We consider now the design of this society, the work 
which it proposes and what it is doing; and here is one of the inherent 
difficulties of the case. The vastness of the work and inadequacy of the 
means to provide an asylum for all free blacks, to encourage emanci- 
pation, and eventually to remove the burden of slavery from our nation. 
In view of such a work, it seems hardly worth while to attempt anyéhing. 

Therefore, before considering its great and ultimate design, let us 
look at what it is actually doing,— its present direct and indirect results : 

1. As a philanthropic society. The benefit conferred on individuals. 

2. As a missionary society. My idea of the best mode of missions is 
to conduct them through colonies. 

3. Suppression of slave trade. Its present condition, result of efforts 
to suppress it by force. 

If no more could be said, this would be enough; but, after all, the 
great work of the society is higher and larger,— to promote the gradual 
emancipation of slaves, and provide a home for them. 
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I say gradual, for it could not advocate or provide for the immediate 
abolition of slavery. 

Thirdly. And here we see how great importance the society is now 
assuming. The public mind has received entirely a new impulse on the 
subject of emancipation, which is proved (1) by the fact of discussion, 
(2) by tendency of discussion, (3) movements in States. 

In many States, the question must soon become one merely of time,— 
HOW SOON? 

Fourthly. Now, if any State passes a law for gradual emancipation, 
we can easily perceive the importance of our co-operation. Here, then, 
is the subject before us. 

In any step of its progress, slow or fast, the society does good. Its 
benefits are in exact proportion to its action; and its designs, if perfectly 
accomplished, are great and good, almost beyond our conception. 


From an entry in Dr. Eliot’s note-book, we learn that, on 
the evening of March 22, Dr. Light, of the Colonization 
Society, occupied the pulpit with his cause, and $150 was 
raised “for the payment of the emigration of emancipated 
slaves.” 

On the “évening of February 25,” Dr. Eliot called on Mr. 
, whom he urged to free his slaves whom “he bought 
only through kindness.” In a sermon on “ Masters and Ser- 
vants,” preached about this time, Mr. Eliot declares “that 
no one whose head is ‘not turned by self-interest or political 
theory can doubt that slavery is wrong and sinful, but it 
does not follow that every slaveholder is a villain.” He 
also adds that it is wrong to buy slaves except from “ pure 
motives of philanthropy ” and always wrong to sell them. 

In June, we find the following among a list of projects for 
autumn work: “In church, preach decidedly on the duties 
of citizens of slave States with regard to slavery. Also, if 
possible, to get some initiatory steps taken in the legislature, 
or at least some consideration among the members thereof, 
as to emancipation laws.” Before showing what measures 
were taken towards the accomplishment of this design dur- 
ing the following autumn and winter, let us call attention to 
the fact that this was only one of several plans of work. 
Another was “ the preparing a petition to get a law passed by 
the State legislature, authorizing a tax of 1-10 of 1 per cent. 
on city property for school purposes, and then urging it before 
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the city council.” Dr. Eliot was at this time a member of the 
School Board, and ina newspaper article at this time declares 
that “not less than five thousand children between the ages 
of six and sixteen are out of school because neither school- 
houses nor teachers are provided for them. October 2, 
Mr. Eliot was unanimously elected President of the School 
Board. ‘A troublesome office,” he says, “ the treasury is 
empty and many things in confusion.” The duties of the 
position occupied one or two days of every week, and there 
were evening meetings. The memorial, drawn up by him- 
self, was sent to the City Council and forwarded to the 
State legislature. Having received legislative sanction, it 
remained only for the voters of St. Louis to ratify the law, 
which was done June 4 of the following year, 1849. All of 
Monday before the noon election was spent by Dr. Eliot in 
electioneering. He records that he “drummed up at least 
fifty voters.” 

June 5, the day following the election, he writes: ‘ Last 
August I began the movement in favor of tax for schools. 
Everything in relation to it since then has been either my 
own work or at my suggestion; and, now that the law is 
passed and confirmed, I feel that this alone is a good and 
sufficient year’s work. It is enough in itself to make me 
satisfied that I returned to St. Louis. It will give to the 
public schools some $30,000 per annum.” 

While occupied with this more pressing necessity of public 
sehool work, the “difficult subject of slavery ” was not neg- 
lected. Following an article on public school needs, ap- 
peared several'in the daily papers on the subject of “Sla- 
very in Missouri.” In the first of these, Mr. Eliot declared 
that after a residence of not far from forty years in slave 
States he knew from observation and experience that slave 
labor was a loss, and that no hwmane master could make it 
profitable. He says, “ Let the question, ‘What do we gain 
by slave labor?’ be asked and answered by those who have 
an opportunity of knowing the truth, and it will not be ten 
years before some law for the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves of Missouri will be passed.” 
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This article called forth a violent and abusive letter from 
a slaveholder, a Massachusetts man. There was in this no 
argument, but the cry of ‘“ philo-negroism” and “negro- 
stealing” was raised. Mr. Eliot in a second article says, 
“What has all this to do with the subject?” He also adds, 
“The point in discussion is, Can some mode be devised by 
which the evil of negro slavery can be removed without 
violating the rights of anybody?” While deprecating im- 
mediate abolition as alike injurious to the slaves themselves 
and in violation of the legal rights of slaveholders, he says, 
“Laws made by Southerners themselves for the purpose of 
gradual emancipation are a very different thing.” 

If these views seem to us moderate, we must remember 
that we are judging them in the light of subsequent events. 
Dr. Eliot believed in working for a tangible and attainable 
object, leaving to time (or shall we not rather say to Provi- 
dence?) the fulfilment of the larger purpose of which this 
was a part. . Dec. 26, 1848, we find this plan of action pro- 
posed: “It occurs to me that on this difficult subject of 
slavery I will write a series of ten or twelve letters, ad- 
dressed to the people of Missouri, over my own name, in 
favor of an emancipation law. Will it do?” These para- 
graphs follow :— 

My health is not good: life has perhaps a short term for me. ‘There- 
fore work with better spirit and more. 

If I use the next year rightly, it will be the best and richest of my 
life. I must now use for more extended good the influence I feel my- 


self to have acquired. As a citizen, I must make myself known through 
the State. 


Jan. 8, 1849, the following letter was sent to a member of 
the State legislature : — 


Hon. Witit1am CampBELL, Senate: 

Dear Sir,— Although comparatively a stranger to you, I take the 
liberty of asking for information upon a subject of some delicacy and of 
great importance. 1 do not know what your own views may be with 
regard to it, but I am sure that you will sympathize with me sufficiently 
to excuse my present forwardness. My object in writing is to learn 
from you what is the tone of feeling in the present General Assembly 
upon the subject of slavery. Are the members of either House favor- 
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ably disposed to the consideration of a law for prospective gradual 
emancipation in this State? Of course, no action could be reasonably 
anticipated except such preliminary steps in appointment of a commit- 
tee to report, or the like, as must always be taken in the beginning of a 
great movement; but perhaps something might thus be done to prepare 
the State for action by and by. The number of slaves in the State is 
but seventy thousand or thereabouts; the number of slayeholders is 
probably not more than ten thousand or twelve thousand; and the num- 
ber interested in the continuance of the slave system, probably not more 
than fifty or sixty thousand. So that, if the matter could be got before 
the people, free from the abolition meddling on one side and the abo- 
lition terror on the other, the success of a moderate judicious law of 
gradual emancipation would be almost certain. The moneyed aristocracy 
would oppose it; but the mass of the people, if left to their own action, 
free from foreign interference, would be in its favor. 

IT will not trouble you further now. If you advise me to do so, I can 
easily send you a petiiion with a sufficient number of good signatures to 
insure respect, as an entering wedge. 

Hoping to hear from you very soon, I remain yours. 

W. G. Exior. 


Also, January 13, the following letter was sent to Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, at that time and until 1850 United 
States Senator from Missouri : — 


Tuomas H. Benton: 

Sir,— My acquaintance with you is too slight to justify me in the 
liberty which I am now taking, and I must find my apology in the 
importance of my subject and in the strong interest you have always 
felt in the prosperity of this State. A residence of more than fourteen 
years in St. Louis, and careful observation of the progress of society, not 
only in the city, but throughout the State, have led me to believe that 
the institution of slavery is the greatest obstacle,— perhaps the only 
great obstacle by which our moral, social, and general advancement as 
a people is hindered. 

Next to the immediate duties of my profession, therefore, there is 
no object which I have so much at heart as the commencement of some 
movement by which an emancipation law in some form or other would 
be secured. It is to learn your views upon this subject that I now write. 
Your influence in Missouri is so great and so well established that 
almost any measure advised by you would not only command a fayor- 
able hearing, but would probably meet with general favor. Has not 
the time for action upon this great interest arrived? Is not an oppor- 
tunity offered of covering your name with the glory not only of the 
statesman, but of the philanthropist, by numbering this among the free 
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States? I believe that the public mind is already so far prepared that, 
if you were to take the lead, the majority are ready to follow. If you 
would consent to draw up a law providing for the gradual emancipation 
of our slaves, say in course of ten, twenty, or thirty years, upon some 
system which would protect the interest of all parties as far as possible, 
it would become the law of the land before three years had passed. 
The reaction in the public mind produced by the half efforts of the 
abolition party has now nearly or quite subsided, and the mass of the 
people are ready to consider their own interests and the rights of others 
dispassionately. 

It would be impertinent for me to make further suggestions upon a 
subject on which you are so thoroughly informed. My own feelings are 
in favor of prudent, conservative Jegislation ; and I believe that all great 
changes in the social system, to be well made, must be gradual. But the 
beginning cannot be made too soon, and in this case “it is the first step 
which costs.’ 

As aclergyman, I am debarred from all action in what are termed 
politics, nor have I any desire to overstep my proper limits; but I 
should account myself indeed happy if I could be in any way instrumen- 
tal in unbinding the energies of this State by giving respect to labor, 
which cannot be done while we have slavery as a system within our 
border. I hope, therefore, that you will pardon my present intrusion, 
for which I have no other motive than a desire to do good. 

Tf you should honor me with a reply, no public use shall be made of 
it unless by your direction. 

And I remain, with high respect, yours, 
W. G. Exror. 


It is very evident that in the discussion of this subject 
Dr. Eliot adapted his arguments to the occasion. He op- 
posed slavery in the pulpit on moral and religious grounds, 
its wrong and injustice. In newspaper articles, he main- 
tained that slave labor was a loss, that no humane master 
could make it profitable, and that slavery was “ruinous to 
the best interests of the State.” 

In writing to a statesman, like Col. Benton, he urged 
the drawing up of a law providing for gradual emancipation 
in the State, because slavery was the greatest obstacle in 
the way of its social, moral, and general advaricement. He 
appealed to that nobler ambition which moves the states- 
man to ignore the expediency of the moment, and labor for 
the good of mankind. 

Much more might be written upon this subject, but 
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enough has been given to prove the injustice of the charges 
made against Dr. Eliot at this time. In conclusion, we 
quote his own words, written thirty-eight years ago in his 
private journal, as an expression of his own personal feeling: 


I have been in St. Louis fourteen years, in which time no one subject 
has been so often in my mind as slavery, and upon no other have I been 
so anxious to do what is right. My detestation of the system is very 
great, my sense of the wrong to the black and the injury to the white 
very deep. I never pass by the slave jails on Olive Street without saying 
almost, if not quite, aloud, May the curse of God abide upon this vile 
traffic! Yet I have spoken in public of it comparatively seldom,— only 
once or twice each year. In conversation, I have always spoken freely. 
Has it been through want of moral courage? I think not. Certainly 
not through self-seeking. Humanly speaking, Il have had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. Ten or five years ago, I had only to come out 
as an abolitionist; and, although I would have been required to leave my 
place here, I could have returned to friends and kindred with the honors 
of a martyr, without his losses, “covered with glory,” and with the 
certainty of good settlement. But my gain would have been the only 
gain. 

I have waited, “in patience possessing my soul.” Perhaps I must 
wait a little longer,— not much. The influence I have now acquired is 
real. By proper and faithful exertions, it will become greater and wider. 


RADICALISM IN ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
DIMENSIONS. 


If a man be charged with the task of bringing something 
fine or delightful before an assembly, while he is casting 
about what he shall invent or compose to charm or instruct, 
suppose him wandering out on the seashore, and there by 
happy fortune finding a large and pure pearl. Then ds not 
his task done? Why strive to make aught for himself 
when is laid at his feet this jewel, which if he but show, he 
scatters light? Now this is my happy fortune. For, when 
I wished to write on the subject which I have named, first I 
cast about for a method by which to set forth the subject. 
But when I had fixed on the method, and by it had sketched 
the matter of my discourse, I went wandering for refresh- 
ment along the sea of thinkers and writers, and there fell on 
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a notable discourse by David Wasson. This I found to be 
a jewel fitting so well into many parts of the setting which 
I had designed for my thoughts that at those parts I shall 
not offer my own wares, since I need only show this pearl of 
fine ray. Be prepared, therefore, for its constant exhibi- 
tion, which means plainly that I shall often take the words 
of this philosopher, whom I revere deeply. The essay of 
Wasson is entitled “ Modern Speculative Radicalism.” I 
will begin with its opening paragraph : — 


For more than a century there has been a vast movement of mind in 
the Western world, which now receives the general name of radicalism. 
Or, going back to the beginning, we should fix the date of its explicit 
appearance as the 31st of October, 1517, when Martin Luther affixed cer- 
tain daring theses to the gates of the castle church of Wittenberg. In 
the next century it assumed shape in English and New English Puritan- 
ism ; in the next, played a subordinate indefinable part in the American 
Revolution; while in France it had become meantime a speculative 
mania, warring in the name of reason upon all the higher antecedent 
experience of humanity, which mania, getting to be practical, broke 
out at length in the immeasurable frenzy of the Revolution of 1789. 
From this it retired discomfited, despairing, disgraced, glad to hide 
its head; and just when it seemed gone forever, lo! here it is again 
all over the Western world, sober, resolute, thoughtful, morally ear- 
nest, and, in its maturer phases, profoundly religious. It has had 
many characters; it has many still; and it is often opposed to itself. 
It may be advancing in one line of thought, while rather receding than 
advancing in another. Thus, Protestantism at first strengthened monar- 
chical power, while fighting the battle of the soul against the despotism 
of the Church. It may be in a mature stage with respect to the prob- 
lems of religion, for example, while in a stage Jess mature by some de- 
grees with respect to those of politics; which I think a characteristic 
position in our country. But there is a general order in the movement, 
nevertheless. Thus, in religion it was during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a movement strictly within the limits of a special theolog- 
ical tradition, with Spinoza and some minor names as exceptions in the 
latter century. In the eighteenth, it was a war of the understanding 
against — not tradition in its formal statements alone, but the spiritual 
experience of mankind in its innermost import; while, however, a very 
different spirit was arising with Lessing in Germany. In the nineteenth, 
it finds some difficulty in believing in anything but experience, and only 
in its higher forms dares confide enough in ideas to find what this ex- 
perience of man, in the heart and essence of it, has really been... . 

The characteristic distinction between radicalism and conservatism 1 
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conceive to be this: the radical reposes in Mind, or, to take the most 
comprehensive word, in Spirit as living, active, free; the conservative re- 
poses in antecedent Experience, that is, in Spirit as embodied in history. 
The one says, “ This is true and right, for I think it”: the other, “ This 
is true and right, for I found it here, and stated as such, on coming into 
the world.” 


With this admirable, wide-minded account of the meaning 
of the term, I will go on to the three dimensions in which this 
quality may exist. 

As numerical relations reappear in geometrical figures, so 
the laws and relations of space, of force, of mechanics, reap- 
pear in the region of pure thought, and in the relations of 
ideas, not as mere figures of speech, but as fundamental facts 
of matter, of space, of mind, of time,— of the universe, in 
short. For ‘*God geometrizes,” as said Archimedes, when 
he looked with rapture at his figure in the sand; and God 
also is Thought, Power, Life. With a like sense, Emerson 
wished to find a preacher who should show the identity of 
the moral law with gravitation. I shall hope to make it 
plain that the three dimensions of space reappear in the act 
of thinking, and that thought when exercised on anything 
that has a history can have just these three dimensions and 
no more, like geometrical objects. 

The point, which is position without magnitude, having 
no dimension, is the starting place of mind, its initial posi- 
tion, from which to move by the development of thought. 
This is infancy, before thought sets out, but at the place 
whence it will set out. When this motion begins and 
thought sets out, it appears first in one dimension only; that 
is,in a simple line. It is a development along one direction, 
a movement in one way. The opening of the infant mind 
is simply the dawn of sensations as a series, a sequence, a 
line. It is in this manner that we must conceive the men- 
tality or experience of very simple living creatures, whose 
experience we must suppose a mere stream of sensations; 
as if, to illustrate from the human level, a cord with differ- 
ently shaped objects strung on it were drawn slowly and 
steadily through our hands without awaking any thought. 
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This passage of sensations, with nothing before and nothing 
after, is shared by human infancy with the simplest creat- 
ures. It is no more than the felt impact of something 
which is passing by on the line of time. This is not knowl- 
edge. It is mental experience in one dimension. Like the 
straight line, which is one dimension in space, it figures 
nothing, gathers nothing. 

Knowledge is mental experience in two dimensions. To 
this the opening mind comes. The child not only perceives 
events in series, but he begins to keep hold of them; his 
experience becomes not only passing, but cumulative. Mem- 
ory dawns. The child stores in his mind what he has per- 
ceived. When he has grown still more, not only he remem- 
bers his own modes of consciousness and the facts that have 
swept by him, but he reads history and gathers the expe- 
rience of many others, and of the whole world. This adds 
the past to the present. No longer his mental operation is 
confined to perceiving bits of a passing line. He adds to 
this an assemblage of different directions or motions in his 
own past experience, and a still vaster aggregate of the 
experience of past ages. Now, thought has two dimensions. 
To the narrow line or simple length of present transition 
there is added the second dimension, breadth. That is, 
experience is no longer the line of motion of a single indi- 
viduality, but the combination of countless individualities 
moving in countless directions in one plane, including be- 
tween them the infinite breadth of a survey of human life. 

Now comes the last, and perhaps the greatest step, when 
thought gains its third dimension. This happens when the 
growing mind turns to a contemplation of itself, when self- 
examination sets in, when the soul broods over its own 
nature. Then the mind studies the relations of its nature 
to its modes of activity, powers of perception, laws and 
results of thought. Then it knows what its own constitu- 
tion adds to the facts or the problems which it must study. 
It learns to inspect and solve the “personal equation”’ as 
a part of all investigation and an element or allowance in 
all conclusions. Thas knowledge assumes the third dimen- 
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sion. The facts of the present are the first dimension. 
The history of the past is the second dimension. The ap- 
preciation of the element in these studies supplied by the 
studying mind itself, or, if we employ mathematical lan- 
guage, the product of the surface of facts by the known 
interpreting quality of the mind, adds the third dimension 
of knowledge. Then knowledge is complete, having all the 
conditions of form and volume. 

Now, radical thinking in all historic matters, but most 
in religion, shows itself plainly in three dimensions. The 
first dimension is the clear perception of the motion, motive, 
trend, and tendency of the present. Radical thought in 
this dimension is alive keenly to the influences that sweep 
through the social and mental life of the age. But, more 
than this, it is quick to the general movement in which they 
all unite, the ruling drift and animating spirit of the time. 
It catches the main direction, following the resultant line 
of the many motions with great decision, perhaps with a 
wonderful divination. This is a great excellence in radical 
thought,— indeed, a fundamental necessity to it. Study the 
greatest works, the epoch-making, monumental, glorious 
structures of human genius that have come from pens, 
pencils, chisels, in hands moved by all the forces and 
trembling with the secret vibrations of their eras. Who- 
ever is not quick throughout to the living breath of his own 
time will be no poet of power, and no philosopher or 
thinker at all; at the best, but a repeater, and usually 
a mumbler, of elder thoughts, unmingled with himself. 

Therefore, we willingly glorify the value and virtue of this 
first dimension of thought; yet it is but partial, incomplete, 
formless. It goes far, but its length is its all. It has but 
one eye, and that rigid in a socket, seeing but in one direc- 
tion. If there be no more than this, the mind halts short of 
real knowledge. There is but a delusive show of compre- 
hension. What seems sight and power, captivating the 
thoughtless by aggressive earnestness, is really but a worth- 
less attenuation. In this first dimension many radicals 
begin and end. They are balanced on the Jine of the trend 
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of the time, and roll swiftly over it, as if a man were to ride 
one wheel on a-wire,—a feat, perhaps, and proving a quick 
_ eye, ready hand, alert mind, but without value and carrying 
nothing. The radical who has only this one dimension of 
radical thought always will be narrow and weak,— narrow, 
because he will regard only one direction, knowing no 
others; and weak, because he will be overmastered and en- 
slaved by the spirit of the age, which ought only to instruct 
and then serve him. For by just so much as an age is in- 
tensely idiosyncratic it is incomplete. No age has the 
scope of all ages; and to move in any one without correct- 
ing it by the whole is to be seduced by it as by a siren, or 
ruled by it as by a dictator, or chained by it as by a tyrant. 

The second dimension of radical thinking is added when 
we take the product of the present by the past, whereby 
the life of all ages, as gathered in history, adds a vast sur- 
face of survey to the line of the life of the present. Then 
the variety and the unity, both infinite, of thoughts, of feel- 
ings, of laws, of growth, song, imagery, worship,— from the 
hoar, misty past, where they unite in a white distance, to 
the vivid present, where they break in colors,—are gath- 
ered into one illimitable plane. Then comes breadth. Then 
scope is added to intensity in thinking. Then the keen 
sense of present motion is mellowed and ripened to truth 
by the more shaded but wider perception of all motion ever 
known. This confers on radical thinking a certain dignity. 
The two dimensions excite not like the one. They will 
not pierce nor prick, like a point which is the end of a 
line; that is, of but one dimension. But they will have 
form, scope, survey; and these mean a large and wide 
truthfulness. A well may be oft seen, yet not fathomed; 
nay, its waters not tasted, because we who pass have “ noth- 
ing to draw with, and the well is deep.” Each of the many 
ages has had a general direction or resultant of its many 
motions, but no one direction has accorded fully with truth 
or with knowledge. But each has had some accord. ‘There 
was the primitive direction in the wild childhood of races, 
full of object-worship, nature-worship, necromancy, nymphs, 
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satyrs, giants, oracles, demi-gods. There was the midway 
or mediwval direction,— dogmatic, speculative, ecclesiasti- 
cal, prescriptive, formal, despotic. There is the modern 
direction,— scientific, experimental, inquiring, humanita- 
rian, republican, industrial. Also, different races as well 
as ages have their marked spiritual direction,— the Greek 
in philosophy, song, and art; the Roman in state-craft; the 
Semite in sublimities of worship and of awe; the Teuton 
in sturdy force, rough liberty, and love of home. Hach 
one of these has only his own to give, which is incomplete, 
unbalanced, yet for that, so much as there is, inestimable, 
not to be spared from any thinking or knowledge which has 
the scope of two dimensions; that is, truthful breadth and 
survey. This broad thinking comes at real facts; for it 
tests what may appear to be so by the sum of all appear- 
ances, near and remote. If it be rightly conceived, this is 
a great, wide, noble thing. Here I have only to hold up 
again the pearl which I spoke of in the beginning,— the 
wisdom of Wasson. He says: — 


A new and even religious respect for embodied fact constitutes one 
chief element in the higher genius of this century. In the immeasurable 
scale of degrees, it is indeed only facts of a humble order which as yet 
charm attention; but a beginning has been made. See cultivated, able 
men faithfully putting out their eyes at the microscope over cell-germs 
and animalcule,— looking at the infinite through a pin-hole, and dis- 
cerning a great deal, too. See another making prolonged studies of the 
mud-worm and the house-fly. Two or three years ago,* Mr. Agassiz 
lectured in Boston before a highly cultivated and delighted audience 
upon a subject which some centuries ago might have been thought be- 
fitting only a philosopher in cap and bells,— upon the clam. All the 
principal newspapers had reporters there busily scratching: copious 
notes of the lecture appeared in print next day... . That lecture I reckon 
among the more significant events of American history: the future Ban- 
croft should not forget it.... 

The world must learn to reverence the higher facts, as it is just 
beginning to reverence the lower. Calvinism,— it is much more than a 
mere opinion, to be tried in an opinion scale, found wanting, and flung 
aside as a cheat. It is a vast out-birth from the heart of Nature, with 
profound, infinite thoughts in it, wherein, however crudely stated, are 
the thoughts of eternal Spirit itself. As matter of opinion I could ae- 


* Printed in July, 1867, in the Radical. 
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cuse it; as fact, part of the spiritual history of man, I study it, bringing 
to bear upon it the most powerful sympathetic solvents I am master of, 
as Sir Humphry Davy applied the galvanic battery to soda and potassa. 
Without Calvinism, what were America, Great Britain, Western Europe 
indeed, now? Causes are worthy of their effects, in history as else- 
where.... 

Is God only above? Is man only beneath? Were it too daring to say 
that the religion of God is implied in that of man, the faith of the Eter- 
nal in the faith of humanity? Was it a mere shot into the air, that old 
Hebrew notion of a covenant between God and man, by which both 
were bound, and in which they were made one?... A covenant or con- 
tract is the community, the becoming one, of two, but beginning at a 
definite time and limited to express particulars. Suppose this becoming 
one to be not a mere act of will, but a fact of being, realized or made 
virtual in man in proportion as he becomes indeed man; suppose there 
is this implication in the soul of that which comprehends, orders, and 
sustains all. It will follow that in the highest kind of obedience man 
obeys nothing external to his own being, and yet obeys that which is 
strictly universal, not limited by his particular being nor even by the 
sum total of particular existences. Obedience, then, will be accom- 
plished, not by the subjection of all which he js to that which he is not, 
but by the subordination of his particular self to that absolutely uni- 
versal Spirit, which is neither included in him nor foreign to him... . 

For example, the fathers of the Indo-European race in looking up to 
the sun and sky saw there somewhat which compelled them, in the at- 
tempt to name these objects, to say God. They meant to name what 
they saw. In doing so, they gave expression, as the subsequent history 
of language shows, to their sense of an Infinite and Adorable. The word 
that, according to the notion of many now, should have signified the 
physical sky alone, would signify Divine Being, and finally went over to 
that meaning exclusively. This act, moreover, is not without conse- 
quences of a very remarkable kind. That first sally of the human spirit, 
as we know from abundant and indubitable evidence, involves all its 
productive energies. Just here man begins to be indeed man. There is 
nothing great in human history, absolutely nothing, which does not 
assume this primitive recognition as the condition of its existence. It 
is condilio sine qua non of all social construction by wh'ch man builds 
himself up into moral order and amplitude, of all art, poetry, thought, 
ideal activity. Man sings this, preaches it, reasons it, respires it; for 
ages upon ages he will not build a house or light a fire on the hearth 
or partake of food without bringing the act into connection with this. 
He must, for his own content, associate it with his domestication of dogs 
and horses, with the milking of cows, with the ploughing of land. He 
must find in it the reason why of all obeying, commanding, community. 
It is the essence of law, it is the melody of the world to him. ‘The facts 
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of history bear me out amply in saying that without some such recog- 
nition there would have been no Iliad, no Athens, no social rule, no 
authoritative judgment between man and man, no family even, nothing 
in history which makes it human, nothing in language which fits it to 
be the vehicle of imagination, sentiment, and thought. . . 


Here I lay down my jewel, and fall again to my own 
words, to set forth the third dimension of radical thinking. 
This is judgment of one’s self, a due and careful estimate of 
one’s own drift of mind, which combines with the trends of 
the present and of the past in process of thought. Just as 
this self-observation, this return of the mind on itself, study- 
ing its own nature, is the last and most momentous step in 
the unfolding of the powers from childhood, so it is like to 
be the last step and the most excellent part in human wis- 
dom. Not until it be added has knowledge a real volume 
and weight. Thought in two dimensions, measuring the 
present and taking the product of it by the past, will be 
active and broad; but, if this be all, it will not be wise, 
deep, solemn, nor in the best way earnest. But when the 
third dimension is added, when the thinker studies the 
relationship of his own qualities to the problem of human 
life which lies before him in the two dimensions of the past 
and the present, then he comes to high truth; for then he 
will know what his own eye adds to the marvellous web 
or what it takes away. Then come completeness, sound- 
ness, volume, weight, inclusiveness,—in a word, truth, 
knowledge of the thing as itis. This is the product of the 
three dimensions,— the present, the Pee and the known 
personal quality of the observer. 

Who can bring thought to the full volume of three dimen- 
sions who has not studied with pains his special sympathies 
and all the individual qualities which combine in his bias 
of mind? If he will add the third dimension, he must ex- 
amine himself as indeed the most difficult part of his study. 
He must say, Am I ethically inclined? Do I feel deeply 
the interpenetration of the moral law, its “identity with the 
force of gravitation”? Then I must be careful lest I bring 
all motives and facts to this one order, drop out of sight 
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the things penetrated, and build every wall out of my ethics, 
as the tanner in a council of war gave opinion that nothing 
was so valuable for fortifications as leather. Or am I given 
to emotions, specially to religious feeling? Do the sky, 
the earth, the stars, a psalm, raise in me a strange personal 
answer, a thrill of gladness, that seems nothing short of the 
heart’s answer to a voice? Then I must beware of myself, 
lest I call nothing good unmingled with forms of worship. 
Am I empirical, experimental? Do I enjoy my finger-tips 
and my senses? Have a care of me, then, lest I be lost in 
the wonders of eye, ear, and hand, and miss other melodies 
in counterpoint, and thence am deaf to the harmonies which, 
with my own, they weave. Thus, Swedenborg said he was 
afraid facts would get the upper hand of him; and Wasson 
says: “The wise man will blind himself to nothing, but he 
will five more in the heart than in the eyes. He who rea- 
sons only from that which the eye of a dog can see equally 
with the eye of a man might as well bark, and have done 
with it. That only is the greatest truth which is truth, 
and can be such to no other than a warm and great spirit.” 
Or am I transcendental, resting on direct knowledge of 
everlasting truths mingled indissolubly with me, and with 
all creatures as they awake to feel or think? Beware of 
me then, lest I forget facts and despise observations,—like 
the scholar who said he felt that John wrote the Fourth 
Gospel. Am I quick to feel passing currents, near influ- 
ences, like a thermometer in the arctic zone whose column 
of spirit leaps up at the observer’s approach as if spiteful 
of observation? Oram I slow to feel the glowing agitation 
around me, like refractory substances which no heat will 
melt? In either case, know me well, and let me know 
myself or I shall mislead thee and me. Or have [ an in- 
tensity of observation and a kindred interest in near fact, 
but small reproductive imagination, so that the present lies 
keen against my mind, but the past is blunt and far? Or 
have I the historical sense and the presentative imagination 
which make a home for me in the past and leave the pres- 
ent phantom-like, as Joseph Scaliger is said to have sat 
5 
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studying during all St. Bartholomew’s Day, knowing noth- 
ing of the horrors till they were gone? In either case, I 
must know myself well, if I will make the past and the 
present bear on each other in my mind as they do in truth. 

Perhaps, too, there is no more delicate and vital factor 
in the third dimension of thought than humility in the 
thinker. Is he conceited, full of the pride of opinion, bent 
on shining, old in confidence while yet young, quick, ready, 
sure, vain, irreverent or half-reverent? It is certain that 
never he can add the third dimension; for there is no task 
so much needing and nursing humility, so quelling while 
so strengthening, as the old Greek command, Know thy- 
self! Only to long, patient, very humble waiting and 
watching does the angel of such knowledge come. Says 
Wasson : — 

It is undoubtedly true that more reason is involved in the recorded 
experience of humanity than any mind, however great, couli evolve 
immediately from its own resources. The thought which has made 
a Christendom for us is a grander thought than the brightest individual 
could sit down and write out irrespective of that. It takes millions of 
ages to give the earth a fertile soil, and equally in humanity an enormous 
past to make arich present. Even when thinking most freely. we are 
in point of fact drawing from wel!s dug for us by forgotten centuries. 
“ An endless seeker with no past at my back?” Who spoke? Was it 
Emerson or Socrates, America or Greece? Whichever, he has a very 
great past at his back, and not there in vain, who has arrived at this 
spirituality of purpose, this consecration of thought. 


The aim must be, however, not to set aside one’s self, but 
to combine one’s self with past and present by knowledge of 
self and allowance for self, and by devoted humility blent 
with the knowledge, and courageous at need, as humility 
is. “It is a slower fire that burns the smoke, but it leaves 


a cleaner air.” 
JAMES VILA BLAKE, 
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CLOUGH AND THE POETRY OF REACTION. 


There is a poetry which illustrates chiefly the lyric art, 
relying as much upon the form and music as upon the sen- 
timent conveyed. It has all the perfection of a finely 
wrought, well-rounded conceit, and does not look beyond 
the impression of the moment. Arthur Hugh Clough dealt 
in poetry of a different sort,—a sort which has to do with 
the discursive self-revealings incidental to a mind of poetic 
quality. He was a tuneful thinker, who took this method 
of approach because of the freer scope it offered for the ex- 
pression of what was in him, and because of a belief that it 
would insure him a more than ordinarily serious hearing. 
In one use of the term, he was hardly a poet at all, never 
having solely identified hinfself with ideal pursuits and 
pledged himself to abide by the single issue. But he was a 
man thoroughly in earnest and intensely human in his sym- 
pathies, about the breadth and inclusiveness of whose fellow- 
ship we are never left in any doubt. “ Scholar as he was 
and poet, particularly the poet of a favored class, he seems 
capable at any point of abandoning his prestige as a man of 
letters, and going over to the needy majority whose prob- 
lems are always near and simple. 

Clough is commonly spoken of as the poet of reaction, the 
voice crying in the wilderness which stretches between the 
passing of the old and the coming of the new. His work is 
thought to have suffered from the negative and repressive 
atmosphere of his time, denying to his powers that free, 
sportive action which is alone possible in the ages of belief. 
When compared with his contemporaries, however, Clough 
fails to discover any signs of a restricted development in 
this direction, and is, indeed, wonderfully off-hand and at 
home in whatever he undertakes. He was, moreover, in 
spite of his theological difficulties, a believer in the essen- 
tials of religion, and lived up to his convictions in a most 
triumphant and reassuring manner. 

“To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides,— 
To that, and your own selves, be true.” 
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Clough believed more than he doubted, and yet he had 
suffered enough from his non-conformity to make him feel 
for those who had been turned adrift from their old depen- 
dencies and warned that they must henceforth do their own 
thinking and find their own way. But Clough was the very 
soul of frankness ; and he could not be silent as to the ques- 
tions that beset him, however unimportant they may have 
seemed to a less exacting conscience. What doubts he had 
were not so much structural with him as peculiar to the re- 
lations which he sustained with the University. Few men 
have ever been identified as he was with Oxford and that 
world of tastes and traditions which centre about college 
life and culture. He loved its very atmosphere, and 
breathed its spirit into the body of all his subsequent writ- 
ing. Other men have been as good scholars, although he 
was one of the best; but no one else appears to have been 
so ideally affected by the conditions incident to their intel- 
lectual training. From the time when, as the pet of Ar- 
nold of Rugby and the pride of his school, he first entered 
upon the larger career of the undergraduate, he became an 
embodiment of that mixture of freedom and reserve which 
forms the environment of the collegian, catching the tone 
of its varied experience and reflecting it with a lover’s en- 
thusiasm. His verse rises easily to the exhilaration of that 
careless good fellowship so characteristic of young men, or 
drops to the level of the most studious and devout. 

To Clough belongs the credit of having given university 
life a distinct place in poetic literature; and happy would | 
it have been for the poet himself if he could have had his 
preference, and ended his days as an Oxford teacher. »But 
the age, with its intrusive spirit of questioning, had come 
in between him and his cherished hopes; and the solution 
of the difficulty at which he arrived was equally honorable 
to his moral sensitiveness as a man and unfavorable to his 
best interests as a poet. Henceforth, he was hampered in 
his work by uncongenial surroundings and a kind of life 
which must at least in some degree have fettered his ecrea- 
tive power. Having renounced his Fellowship for con- 
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science’ sake, he went up to London to occupy the position 
of Headship of. University Hall. Here he was free to choose 
his opinions; but nothing in the situation compensated for 
the sacrifice he had made in accepting it, inevitable as the 
step had been, London was never home to him. He had 
broken with Oxford; but to the end of his life he remained, 
in feeling, the Oxford man. 

Nature would seem to have dealt unkindly with Clough 
in implanting a modern and prosaic conscience in a mental 
composition so finely attuned and conservative. Here was 
the real point at which the conflict of the age touched him. 
For all practical purposes he believed enough, but not 
enough to keep him in the line of Oxford preferment. 
From London, he went to Cambridge in America, where he 
had begun to establish himself as a citizen among us, when 
friends at home recalled him to an Examinership in the 
Education Office. Although our magazines and best minds 
were open to him, and his New World ties were among the 
most precious and enduring of his life, yet one feels that 
even here Clough had not found his true adjustment with 
circumstances. Nor was he ever to find it fully; for this 
next stage of drudging government official, which he en- 
tered upon at the age of thirty-four, was to end only eight 
years later with his death. In another year, he had mar- 
ried; and the subsequent history of his life furnishes slight 
record of literary activity or interesting event. Routine 
labors absorbed his strength, and for relaxation he hardly 
looked beyond the little family circle that was growing up 
about him. 

No lover of Clough’s poetry can think of those last years, 
when the man so full and ready with all the resources of his 
art was chained down to the perfunctory task, without the 
sense of a pitiful concession to opposing fate. Of all crea 
tive minds, he most needed the quiet hour, the withdrawal 
from disturbing elements. His was not the deliberative 
capacity which its possessor finds always well in hand and 
equal to stated and long-continued effort. His genius was 
conditioned in respect of time and place; and what he was 
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he was potentially, with a sad margin of possible diversion 
to be accounted for. Poetry with him was a product of the 
life, to be thrown off at the white heat of recent realization, 
when some occasion had kindled his fancy or set his mind 
aglow with thought. He had little of that dominant artis- 
tic bent which lifts some natures above circumstances, or 
converts them into the very materials by which they sub- 
sist. The dilettantism of the ordinary poet was foreign 
to his make-up; and, unlike some of his contemporaries, he 
lacked the faculty of holding life off and studying it at 
arm’s length and in cold lights. Himself the sport and 
prey of the conditions he depicts, he impresses us as a man, 
and not as a mere singer, in his brave attempts at a solu- 
tion. 

Withal, Clough is wonderfully simple, direct, and gen- 
uine. An almost boyish quality of frankness inheres in the 
outpourings of his heart, even while we are affected by the 
manly reserve which covers up what is too painful to serve 
the purposes of his art. This pathetic sort of charm en- 
dears us to Clough more than any amount of rhythmical 
arraignment of fate. If the battle must go on in the poet’s 
breast, let it by all means be without bitterness; and let 
him not be unduly conscious of his mission as a herald of 
the world’s doubts, exploiting as a critic after the manner 
of some who appear to have no higher preferences. 

Herein it is evident that Clough does not truly represent 
the reaction with which he is credited. Nineteenth century 
negativism is characteristically not so much sad as assertive. 
Often, it is a conceit of the mind rather than a humility of 
the spirit, and is not greatly given to really praying for the 
light. Clough was not in love with his unbelief, although 
prepared to carry the conflict to the end rather than put up 
with a poorer alternative. There is a strong expression of 
this attitude of his in the “New Sinai,” a vigorous utter 
ance which shares with some of Tennyson’s poems the best 
spiritual inspiration of the age. 

“ Take better part, with manlier heart, 
Thine adult spirit can ; 


No God, no Truth,— receive it ne’er,— 
Believe it ne’er, O Man! 
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No God, it saith; ah, wait in faith 
- God’s self-completing plan ; 
. Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man!” 


Clough may, however, be called the poet of reaction in a 
literary, if not in a theological, sense. He everywhere re- 
verted to the pure simplicity of the Greek type; and, ata 
time when stilted and artificial standards prevailed, he la- 
bored to restore poetry to its original function as a revealer 
of the whole nature of man. There is a robust fearlessness 
about his handling of topics which are, as a rule, never sin- 
cerely touched at all. Stripping off all false reserve, he 
approached without mincing or affectation the real deep 
problems of life, dealing with them man-fashion, and yet 
with due regard for their poetic possibilities. He had the 
perfect naturalness of the antique, and in this was as un- 
English as he was thoroughly national in other respects. 
Despite his modern sensitiveness of conscience, his culture 
had made him conservative. The dim light of cloistered 
seclusion acted upon his fancy co-extensively with the 
fresher influences of nature, and yet he had the daring and 
the absolute confidence in himself and the poetic value of 
every-day life which belong to the man utterly without 
training in the schools. With all his scholarly tastes, he 
was one of the first to abandon the scholastic background, 
drawing his subjects not from classical sources, but from 
near and familiar experience. Now and then, to be sure, he 
offends by what many might consider hyper-classicism both 
in his choice of words and in the language of his titles, 
giving his verse, as a whole, the air of being addressed to 
the select understanding alone. His remoteness of field 
and allusion are, however, only apparent; and he is able to 
swing clear of his bookishness with an almost popular re- 
bound, therein voicing not alone the scholar’s superior 
blessedness, but his inevitable sense of limitation and subtle 


discontent. 
“Take from me this regal knowledge; 
Let me, contented and mute, with the beasts of the field, my brothers, 
Tranquilly, happily lie—and eat grass, like Nebuchadnezzar!” 
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Or, 


“ Slumber in Liddell and Scott, O musical chaff of old Athens, 
Dishes and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipedalian blackguard ! 
Sleep, weary ghosts, be at peace and abide in your lexicon limbo! 
Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean kindred, 

Sleep, and for aught that I care, ‘the sleep that knows no waking,’ 
/Eschylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, and Plato.” 


No better illustration of this large, vital way Clough has 
of addressing himself to his task can be found than in the 
stanzas which introduce and close the several cantos of 
‘A mours de Voyage,” especially the first and last of the series. 
The perfect command of a by no means easy form of versifi- 
cation, the vigor and “go” of the lines, and, above all, the 
nameless blending of severe simplicity with richness and 
fulness of detail, produce an effect which is possible alone 
in art of the higher sort. Nothing more masterly in the 
way of description has ever been done than the picture it 
gives us of the Eternal City as seen from Montorio’s height, 
whither the besieging Frenchmen had driven the author. 
Throughout, we see the poet face to face with the unvar- 
nished facts of the situation, moving about in an actual 
world, and uttering the thought that is uppermost with him. - 

Clough may be classed with the aquatic poets, who love 
the sea and are given to disporting themselves in nude state 
among the elements. A plunge in the brine of the ocean, 
or an early morning buffet with the spray of a mountain 
stream, spurs his imagination even beyond its wonted fer- 
vor. It is with him the pure physical ecstasy of animal 
spirits, which Shelley put into the sailing of a boat and 
Byron into his well-known natatory feats. In the “ Bothie 
of Tober-na-Vuolich,” a party of Oxford collegians pucsue 
an outing among the clansmen of the Highlands for mingled 
purposes of study and recreation ; and, whenever the humor 
gets too serious, they divert themselves and us with their 
leapings from the rocks into the glimmering eddies of the 
pool beneath. We see in the morning sunlight the brown 
hillsides besprinkled with autumn showers, while the hoar 
frost lies like a gossamer on the grass. Above are the 
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ledges of granite, and below the basin where the “amber 
torrent” allures to those headers for which they showed 
such a predilection. 


“ Duly in matutine still, and daily, whatever the weather, 
Bathed in the rain and the frost and the mist with the Glory of headers 
Hope. Thither also at times, of cold and of possible gutters 
Careless, unmindful, unconscious, would Hobbes, or e’er they departed, 
Come, in heavy pea-coat his trouserless trunk enfolding, 
Come, under coat over-brief those lusty legs displaying, 
All from the shirt to the slipper the natural man revealing.” 


But Clough never leaves us in that arid, unsatisfactory 
blank which follows on mere physical abandonment. By re- 
action from the incubus of modern introspection, he invites 
his ‘* other self” to a dip in the Adriatic: — 


“Come! to the sea ! 
Oh, a grand surge! we'll bathe; quick, quick ! — undress! 
Quick, quick ! —in, in! 
We'll take the crested billows by their backs 
And shake them. Quick! in, in! 
And I will taste again the old joy 
I gloried in so when a boy ; 
Aha! come, come — great waters, roll! 
Accept me, take me, body and soul!” 


But no sooner has the glow of exhilaration begun to fade 
than the overshadowing spirit taunts him with the impo- 
tency of his alternative : — 


“ Pleasant, perhaps; however, no offence, 
Animal spirits are not common sense ; 
They’re good enough as an assistance, 
But in themselves a poor existence. 
But you, with this one bathe, no dubt, 
Have solved all questions out and out.” 


This Mephistopheles of “ Dipsychus ” takes up the problem 
where the medieval spirit of compromise left it, and wres- 
tles with the Nineteenth Century conscience with as insist- 
ent a voice as that of the earlier one in Faust. The whole 
poem is a sort of Faust and Mephistophelian colloquy be- 
tween the worldly and ideal tempers, in which the Devil is 
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less dramatic, as befits the more prosaic atmosphere of the 
time in which he works; but there is a deal of force in the 
chidings and allurements with which he seeks to convert 
his intended victim. Nearly all the fields of moral conflict 
peculiar to our day are indicated in the poem: the lines of 
change along which duty has come down to us; the subtle 
doubt of the ultimate advantage of our boasted progress 
and improvement; and all that vague consciousness of hid- 
den dangers which is apt to haunt a brain and conscience 
highly organized and constantly on the alert. 

Besides the serious thought, so happily mingled with the 
humor and satire, we have the various gems ‘at song scat- 
tered through the piece. First, the Easter Poems, which 
precede it and, in a sort, furnish it with a motive and intro- 
duction; then, “There is no God, the wicked saith,” “ The 
world is very odd, we see,” “ How pleasant it is to have 
money!” and the joyous “ Gondola Song.” Some grand cen- 
tral movement such as this seems to have been necessary 
to liberate the lyrical flow of Clough’s faney. His mind is 
not at its best until it has been for some time in motion. 
Outward change and action give a needed impetus to the 
creative machinery. Nothing in general stimulated him like 
a journey, and we have poetic fruit of all that he ever made. 
Thus, the “Long Vacation Pastoral,” his first extended 
work, followed immediately upon a month’s sojourn in Paris 
with Emerson. ‘“ Amours de Voyage” was the product of a 
holiday in Rome, with the siege of which by the French 
under Oudinot it will always be associated. ‘ Dipsychus,” 
a year later, grew out of a visit to Venice; and the “ Mari 
Magno” tales fall within the limits of two trips in search 
of health, the one to Greece and Constantinople in 1861, 
and the other to Auvergne and the Pyrenees in company 
with Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson, a little later in the same 
year. 

Once embarked on a serious intention such as these, 
which enlists all his faculties, he is soon under headway, 
and easily imparts his momentum to us. Here, too, the 
throw of the arm is long enough to permit many graceful 
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bits of by-play and side-thrust, to which the brief heat of 
lyric impulse would be inadequate. A certain sportive, 
bantering tone not native to any other poet of our acquaint- 
ance touches his thought with a large, human, good-natured 
aspect, and gives one the feeling of having been in the 
company of a healthy, happy life. This, in the final esti- 
mate, distinguishes Clough’s work, and constitutes any re- 
sisting power it may have over time and circumstance. 
That his poetry will live no one who is deeply in sympathy 
with our era as one of return can doubt. More, perhaps, 
than in any other period of human history has man in our 
day done his own thinking and felt the need of going back 
to nature. The comforts and luxuries of an artificial life 
have emphasized the value of the rugged and native in 
experience, and Clough recalls us to spontaneity and self- 
containment. It is to this very end that his self-question- 
ing is directed, and he is always ready to wave the tormen- 
tor aside and be a boy again as a sufficient answer to the 
most importunate of demands. It is wrong to think of him 
as the mere interpreter of the intellectual unrest of the 
age, its abstract longings and vague regrets, so alive is he 
at a hundred points to the great breathing world of nature, 
responding to all its calls and inspirations as with the pulses 
of a primitive delight. 

To compare him in this respect with Matthew Arnold is 
to discover a wide distinction in their respective aims and 
attitude. The latter represents the habit of the critical 
mind, his doubts being not peculiar to our age, but to the 
coldly abstract temperament in all ages. Such have always 
been and always will be, who stand apart and study men 
and dissect nature with true scientific remoteness, simply 
because they are born without warmer human possibilities. 
But, when Clough’s muse is abroad, we feel the winds blow- 
ing and the elastic, genial impulse of a hearty tread. The 
difficulties of the intellectual situation impress, but do not 
oppress him. He has something vital and irresistible with 
which to offset this halting and unsatisfactory phase of our 
existence. Herein he more nearly approaches Tennyson, 
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with whom he has frequently been compared; but the 
points of contact are far fewer than those of divergence. 
Both have a certain buoyancy of conviction which tends to 
lift them above the more negative aspects of their position. 
Questioners as they are, and totally unable to escape the 
prevalent plain dealing with matters of theological moment, 
yet neither one has done anything to deepen the chill of 
that Spartan cheer with the creation of which Matthew 
Arnold has wrestled so valiantly. The tone of their mes- 
sage may be judicial and not over-exhilarating ; but, at least, 
no one need rise from their instruction with any new ele- 
ments of hopelessness and depression added to the problem. 
Tennyson introduces us into a vast, cathedral-like atmos- 
phere, rich and tasteful with artistic forms and ‘more or less 
conventional sentiments. He is the typical poet, set apart 
and consecrated, and never by chance to be thought of 
in any other connection; while Clough’s poetry always 
seems the somewhat accidental vehicle of a full and suggest- 
ive mind.- Tennyson has a larger canvas and is amply ea- 
pable of filling it; but Clough, in a less pretentious way, 
put in some very strong lines and some wonderful bits of 
coloring. By contrast, however, it is undoubtedly true that 
the work of the latter looks rather bare and disappointing 
in respect of beauty of adornment. So intent was Clough 
on the purpose he had in mind that he misses that leisurely 
gait, that graceful pausing by the way, which has become 
domesticated in literature of his kind. 

Clough did not live to profit much by his reputation, but 
in the quarter.of a century that has elapsed since his death 
the editions of his complete works have been steadily gain- 
ing. Here in America he has always had a select following, 
which was probably helped in the beginning by his actual 
presence among us. ‘There is nothing very aggressive about 
his Americanism; but there was a time when, like Burke, 
Carlyle, and the Lake poets, in the exigencies of the practi- 
cal situation at home, he turned his thoughts to the fresher 
opportunity opening beyond the Atlantic. None of the 
others so much as attempted the realization of the dream, 
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and one sometimes wonders what would have been the re- 
sult had they done so. Looking back now over the fin- 
ished record of their lives, we find an intense insular quality 
in their make-up, which seems to put any such transplanting 
process out of the question. This, of course, comes in part 
from the fact that in the event their love of England pre- 
vailed; and, as the path became plainer to them and their 
nature began to cool and shrink from the earlier expansive- 
ness, they came to regard their youthful escape as providen- 
tial. But suppose that they had come? Should we still 
have known of them in their literary capacity, or would the 
strenuous conditions of New World life have diverted their 
faculties into the channels of practical activity? At least, it 
seems strange that so few Englishmen of letters, among all 
who have thought of America, have ever found the experi- 
ment practicable. 

Clough’s life was over at forty-three, and, indeed, bis lit- 
erary life much earlier. What he might have done with 
riper years and fuller opportunity it is impossible to say. 
Leisure and a fortunate environment, such as have been 
enjoyed by Tennyson and Browning, would unquestionably 
have brought him a truer expression ; but it is by no means 
certain that the long, steady command of resources and 
unbroken productiveness of these poets would have been 
given him by even these circumstances. Clough was one 
of those natures which are fated to have a spasmodic and 
apparently accidental accomplishment. In the intervals of 
his enforced repression, he gathered himself together, and, 
being constitutionally slow of motion, may have made all the 
better progress for it when once under way. His life may, 
after all, have been best suited to a method of work like his ; 
and in no other could an equally characteristic result have 
been expected. Brave and simple as it was, nothing that 
he wrote so well furnishes the key-note of its significance as 
the verses which pathetically close the volume of his poems: 

“ Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 


The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
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“Tf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 
It may be in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


PRAYER AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


We have examined with interest a little volume lately 
published, whose aim is to aid in giving a new direction and 
character to the devotions of our religious assemblies.* 
“True communion with the Divine,” as its author says, 
“need not necessarily be in the form of ‘address’ nor consist 
only of ‘petition.’ But prayer —real prayer —the upward- 
looking of the soul towards the Moral Ideal, together with 
a forceful urging of the will to the attainment in the life of 
all nobility and wholeness,— this, with the growing years, 
will come to mean more and more for man. It will never 
pass away.” These words are a fine and sincere expression 
of the true meaning of acts of piety, considered as a whole- 
some and needful part of spiritual regimen. And very many, 
as we have reason to think, while they habitually and con- 
scientiously keep up the customary forms of prayer, do not 
venture, in giving their reasons for it to themselves, to go 
beyond what those words imply. To the question, Is prayer 
a spiritual act simply, ending in itself or in its reactive 
effect upon the higher life, or is it direct address to a Being 
outside and above us, from whom we expect some equally 


*,Uplifts of Heart and Will. A Series of Religious Meditations or Aspirations 
addressed to Earnest Men and Women. By James H. West. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 24mo, pp. 65. 
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direct response ?— they do not profess to find a reply that 
would justify them, in strict reason, in accepting the latter 
alternative. And it is to minds in this condition — 
troubled, perhaps, with the scruple whether they do honestly 
in praying at all—that the ur or the aid of this 
little book is offered. 

It is not likely, on the other Pile that there are very many 
to whom the argument or the aid, in just this form, will be 
acceptable,— except, it may be, as a suggestion of something 
better. And this for two reasons: first, because one who is 
moved by the spirit of devotion accepts eagerly any form of 
words or thought, pure symbol or poetry though it may be, 
that gives most direct and natural expression to his feeling, 
which will most likely be the form not of impersonal “ up- 
lift,” but of direct address; and, secondly, because such a 
one, in proportion to the simplicity and depth of the feeling, 
easily becomes sensitive and even fastidious as to the form 
and coloring of devotional phraseology. A hundred years, it 
is true, may do in some new direction what a thousand have 
already done in the old way; but this last is just now the 
easier way for tender feet to walk in. There is—we will 
not say in the crudity of extemporaneous utterance which so 
often afflicts us in our congregational order, but in- the 
traditional dialect of devotion, sobered and enriched by many | 
centuries’ use of Scripture, hymnal, or liturgy, a conventional 
language of piety, which to the average mind makes the 
flow of emotion the more free and unembarrassed that it 
gives no suggestion and no hold to verbal criticism. If we 
let go that tradition, we may no doubt find, in attempts like 
that before us, a real help in the genuineness and sincer- 
ity of the unfamilar phrase. But in practice, judging from 
the few occasions we have had of observing it, a ‘meditation ” 
in public is an unattractive substitute for a prayer, even to 
the most rationalizing temper, and would most likely lead 
to the disuse of any substitute at all, or of anything that 
distinguishes a religious from a secular address, saving the 
difference of topic and style. We have no desire to criticise 
this little volume from that point of view ; but—just as we 
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have often found in formal and perfunctory public prayer — 
its perpetual “ may we” is but a dull reflex of the grave and 
uplifting ““do Thou.” 

But all this involves a previous question, which, indeed, 
is implied in the existence of this little book. We do not 
propose to go into that question by way of argument, but 
only by way of statement, so as to deal fairly with the case 
it represents. It is the double question of the reality and 
the efficacy of the act of prayer itself: “ What reason have 
I to think that this prayer of mine will be answered? and, 
if I do not think so, what meaning or reason do I find in it 
at all?” We pray for full harvests and abundant crops. 
Will that affect the fertility of the soil or prevent the ef- 
fects of drought or check a flight of grasshoppers or save 
us from the mischief of a mistake in farming? We do not 
pray in the same way for the success of a steam-engine or 
a grist-mill or for the quality of goods turned out from 
a factory,— which depend just as much on the general laws 
that fill the streams with water for our mill-wheels, or give 
us the stores of fuel and the force of steam. Why not? 
What reason have we for thinking our prayer more effectual 
or more appropriate in one case than in the other? Why 
is one almost universally regarded as a natural and proper 
act and the other at best as forced and formal ? 

To this we can, perhaps, only answer that the one brings 
us, or seems to bring us, into more direct contact with the 
MYSTERY in which all life floats and is bathed. Reach out 
any way we will, we quickly touch the Invisible, where dog- 
matism of assertion and dogmatism of denial are equally 
out of place. Now take that asa fact to date from. Just 
in proportion to the childlikeness of the mind, one has no 
misgiving as to direct dealing with the Power that actually 
and in detail controls the events of daily life. The prayers 
of simple people are very much made up of simple and direct 
petitions,— for food, for drink, for weather, for suecess in 
the work they have in hand, even if that work be robbery 
and murder, as with the Italian brigands, who never forget 
their piety in the doing of their crime. Form comes to be 
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of more account than substance. There is a feeling with 
many that all. prayer has a semi-official character, and must 
be offered by the proper official person, and that it is tak- 
ing something of a liberty for one who is not consecrated 
to that particular function to offer it all. Thus, a thanks- 
giving service was once appointed in a British colony, but 
could not be held, because (as the excuse read) “ the prayers 
had not arrived” from the bishop in season. With the 
simplicity of ignorance on one hand, and grotesque formal- 
“ism on the other, no wonder we meet— perhaps we might 
expect oftener to meet — protests from serious-minded per- 
sons such as this, which imply that to those at once intelli- 
gent and honest the act itself has become impossible. 

On purely rational grounds it is not easy to meet this 
position, except by saying that the words and forms of our 
devotion must be accepted as frankly symbolic, and not 
amenable to the laws of the understanding. Prayer is, in 
its essence, “the cry of the alone to the Alone.” It is the 
voice of a class of thoughts and feelings that have found for 
themselves no other language in which they can be ex- 
pressed; for example, the thought of the Divine glory, the 
sentiment of awe before the mystery of life, or of dependence 
on Almighty will. At special crises in life, the sentiment 
common to all religious minds prompts them to speak their 
thoughts, affections, fears, hopes, resolutions, in the form of 
direct appeal addressed not “ to earnest men and women,” 
but to the Unseen Power that sustains our life. At the 
very lowest, devout invocation stands on as good ground as 
poetic personification or apostrophe. But, at the very low- 
est, it is something more ; for it acts back, as that does not, 
upon the temper of the mind, so that the heart is lighter, 
the thought clearer, the duty easier, the burden lighter, the 
life helped, if ever so little, towards harmony with its higher 
beliefs and hopes. Some will say that music, poetry, rev- 
erie, philosophy, do the same for them,— which we need not 
at all deny; but all these put together do not, probably, as 
matter of fact, do it for one-hundredth part as many persons. 
Whatever becomes of our theory, the fact remains as com- 
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mon, as real, as unquestioned, as strongly marked, as any 
other in human experience. 

To come a.little closer to the point suggested in the book 
before us: every one who engages, habitually or officially, 
in the act of public prayer, is obliged to sound his own expe- 
rience and conscience as to its reality for himself. Would 
it be more genuine and true if he were to content himself 
with a simple “ uplift of thought and will,” or with a horta- 
tory address “to earnest men and women”? In many 
cases, very likely, it would; and, for that reason, more ear-- 
nest and living, too. Mr. Emerson is cited in this book as 
uttering, on a certain occasion, a prayer that “had no pro- 
nouns in it”; that is, presumably, no pronoun of the 
second person. But this, granting it to be ever so far 
better than the formalism or listlessness so common, would 
not, it is evident, meet the desire, or the sense of what is 
right and fit, in the large majority of our religious assem- 
bles. 

But, apart from that, one would not like to think of the 
service as a mere decent form, a piece of pious etiquette, 
which required him to use the consecrated words of prayer. 
Sometimes, in fact,— to reflect upon it soberly,—it seems 
as if it should be impossible for a man to stand up so in 
public, and take upon himself, in other people’s name, to 
speak directly (so far as the form of the words goes) to that 
dread Power, of invisible might, of awful majesty, which 
has made and sustains this vast universe we dwell in, and 
can at a touch dissolve it all away again. Yet this impos- 
sible thing is done daily, perpetually, in obedience whether 
to dead custom or to living demand,— done, often, with a 
calm and even insolent familiarity of tone, which would 
make one’s hair stand on end if it could be once thought of 
as real address to a real and live Power. We might say 
that, if he realized in the least what he was about, one would 
be struck dumb with terror at the very thought of it. So 
he would be, if it were not for the custom of the thing, 
which makes everything easy. ‘So he would be, if he could 
not think of his own words and act as the language of emo- 
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tion, of imagination, of symbol,—not the face-to-face address 
to Supreme Glory unseen and unutterable. 

But again,—and here we speak of an experience which 
is both genuine and not at all uncommon,— there will some- 
times come-a gush of feeling at the instant, which makes 
this very same impossible and dreadful act of public prayer 
the most natural, genuine, and comforting thing in the 
world,—a source of strength and great gladness to him who 
speaks it, and (as he may trust) to some of those who hear. 

- And then at times —he must confess it—it will be just the 
other way. His lips are, as it were, sealed; the fountain of 
feeling is dry; the words grow compulsory, formal, dead to 
him. What shall he do then? Stop short, because it is no 
longer spontaneous and genuine, or content himself with 
an impersonal “uplift” or hortatory appeal? There was 
at least one man, Charles Follen, who said that he would 
never speak a word in prayer which his heart did not imme- 
diately prompt, just then and there; but he was a man of 
profound piety, whose heart did always prompt just then 
and there. Though none truer, there may possibly be a 
safer way. The familiar words may touch a chord in other 
hearts, though the speaker’s own does not just then vibrate 
to them. Nay, they may be key-words, which unlock what 
seemed silent and shut off; and the prayer which began 
cold -and stammering may continue warm, free, vital. 
There is a condition of mind when a wave of emotion seems 
to swell up, unbidden, from the deep places of the life, and 
to float one over all doubts and dreads into a Presence he 
did not know was there. Paul seems to have some such 
experience in mind, when he speaks of “the Spirit” that 
“ maketh intercession for us with sighings which cannot be 
uttered.” He does not know exactly how or why it is; 
and so he calls it “spirit,” or “ breath,’—a breath of wind, 
as we may say,—that moves the wave. Let a psychologist 
tell us, if he will, that it is, after all, merely a phase of 
human nature. But that is only to say that prayer comes 
from. an instinct deeper than our reason; which means, again, 
that it is lyrical,— poetry, not prose. So Sojourner Truth, 
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who knew nothing of mental analysis, said that what other 
people had from books she got direct from God. We con- 
cern ourselves with neither the one nor the other theory: 
we only try to see the fact as it is. 

An instinct —if that is the name we give it — is deeper, 
farther back, more imperious than any conscious act of 
thought or will. As instinct, it needs doubtless to be stud- 
ied, guided, watched, but not to be suppressed or denied. 
Reason may fail to justify it; but it is as when a healthy 
body craves the right food, or when the longing of a sick 
patient may (even against all known theory) indicate the 
diet or regimen that should be tried. The old practice 
was to stick to theory and refuse the craving; to starve a 
dyspeptic on food that would not relish; to deny the fever- 
ish sufferer a breath of fresh air or a drop of water to cool 
his tongue, tormented in that flame. Thank God, we say, 
—or thank the better medical science of our day,— that 
these old cruelties and ignorances are done away! It is 
good also to welcome a religious science better than the old 
hard bigotry, wiser than the new hard rationality. We 
accept the fact given us in the experience of the religious 
life. It may be that we do not always know, any better 
than Paul knew, just “what we should pray for as we 
ought.” Any words we use in prayer are necessarily —in 
their poor and imperfect way — poetry and symbol: they 
are not philosophy and logic. And, knowing this, we are 
perfectly free to pray —just as a child does — for whatever 
comes to our mind at the time as a right and desirable 
thing; perfectly free to pray for rain or sunshine, even, if 
that is the want that bears just then upon the heart; per- 
fectly free to pray for health, or safety in danger, or a 
friend’s welfare ; perfectly free to pray (as most Protestants 
wrongly shrink from doing) for the welfare of a departing 
or departed spirit, whenever we think of it as still alive in 
the Universal Presence,—and so on, down to the com- 
monest things of life. These things are only partly in the 
field of our knowledge. They-are far more in the field of 
our ignorance. It is surely better that that field should be 
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occupied with trust, gratitude, and hope than that it should 
be a mere blank of absolute denial or unbelief. If we will 
walk with God at all, it must be as little children, after all. 

Still, while we by no means accept these “ uplifts” as a 
necessary or an adequate substitute for the customary exer- 
cises of devotion, they are at least an honest attempt to 
shape out a ritual,— or to give the hint of one,— better fitted 
than the ordinary practice to a state of mind far from un- 
common, and greatly deserving of respect. Perhaps some 
of their readers may find in them rather an argument than 
a substitute for the forms made dear by use; since they tes- 
tify to the demand for what will feed the higher life of aspi- 
ration and faith, even if they do not furnish a supply. But, 
more than this, they will give suggestions and hints which, 
coming from one who has sought to supply a real want of 
his own experience, cannot fail to meet at many a point a 
like experience in others. 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
BY AN ULSTER UNITARIAN. 


While the Irish Question still waits a solution that may 
be near or far, may it be permitted to an Ulster man to 
offer in these pages, to thoughtful American readers, some 
considerations relating not so much to the political aspects 
of this vexed question as to its practical bearings as affect- 
ing the social, moral, and religious condition of the province 
of Ulster, and especially of its Protestant population ? 

Out of the total population of Ireland, estimated by the 
registrar-general to amount last year to 4,887,439, that of 
Ulster was by the census of 1881 1,742,755, lessened, no 
doubt, in more or less proportion to that of all Ireland, by 
emigration during the succeeding years. This was then 
divided into 909,189 Protestants, of various denominations, 
and 833,566 Roman Catholics. Of the Protestants, 529,787 
were Presbyterians of several forms, chiefly of Scotch de- 
scent, and retaining much of the manners, habits, and cus- 
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toms, language, feelings, and convictions of their ancestral 
stock. The remainder were chiefly Episcopalians, with a 
considerable number of Methodists, and several minor de- 
nominations,— a number of these being of English, and not 
a few of Huguenot, origin. 

Compared to the rich pasture and corn-lands of Leinster 
and Munster, the soil of Ulster generally cannot be regarded 
asfertile. Much of it is light and rocky; and its hill-tops and 
mountain sides are bleak, poor, and unproductive. Its land 
is also subdivided to a much greater extent than the other 
provinces. Its farms are small,—very small. Over large 
areas, for instance, of the densely populated counties of 
Down and Armagh, farms of from ten to twenty acres are 
the rare exception; while farms—yes, they call them 
“ farms” !—of from ten down to five and even three acres, 
statute or Irish as the case may be, are the more general 
rule. 

Of course, under such conditions, these small holders 
could not be expected to better their condition or become 
rich; the utmost possible industry being required, especially 
in the present and recent depressed prices of farm produce, to 
secure the means of actual living for themselves and families. 
Yet what are the facts? While Leinster and Munster, with 
all their greater advantages of soil, climate, etc., have been 
going back, and by all accounts speeding to wreck and ruin, 
Ulster has been steadily progressing. Even taking into 
account the present depression and looking back for the 
last twenty or thirty years, it is unquestionable that the 
agricultural population of Ulster generally, including even 
the districts where the smallest holdings prevail, have been 
bettering their condition, and that a change, so marvellous 
as to amount to a revolution, has taken place in general 
appearance, dress, food, housing, and habits and modes of 
living of men, women, and children,— no longer half-naked, 
half-starved, and squalid as of yore, but well-clad and com- 
fortable; and the women and children especially by no 
means lacking, on market days; Sundays,,and holidays, in 
recent modes and materials of fashionable attire, meant as 
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well for ornament as use. The former universal three daily 
meals of potatoes and salt, or potatoes and a central herring, 
have now given place, in the smallest cabins of both the 
farming and laboring class, to the daily use of home-made 
bread of baker’s flour, butter, tea, milk, eggs, and bacon or 
other meat, and vegetables. The farms are better fenced, 
drained, tilled, seeded and manured, and cultivated in better 
system and rotation. The breeds of black cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry are vastly improved, as likewise 
the care and attention given to their management and con- 
dition. Waste bogs have been drained and reclaimed, and 
mountain slopes everywhere brought into cultivation, and 
the face of the country correspondingly changed for the 
better. And all this while Ulster men have, as a rule, gone 
on paying their rents, slowly sometimes, perhaps, and grum- 
blingly as well. But their landlords have, for the most part, 
wisely given them time, and the revision courts on applica- 
tion have granted them. substantial reductions, and matters 
have proceeded in comparative harmony and good-will; and 
the wholesale evictions of former days, being unnecessary, 
have passed away, and agrarian crime and outrage have 
comparatively ceased in the province. The towns also have 
been advancing. The linen trade in its various branches, 
and numerous other industries and manufactures, many of 
them new, have spread in all directions, and given remunera- 
tive employment to many thousands of the people. There 
is an unmistakable living, thriving, pushing air about the 
towns of Ulster generally, from the wayside village up to 
Belfast, that is for the most part wanting in the rest of 
Treland. 

As to education, while Belfast and Londonderry can boast 
their high-class colleges and collegiate institutions of various 
kinds, non-sectarian and denominational, and all the towns 
of any importance possess seminaries, many eminently suc- 
cessful, for intermediate instruction; and while the middle- 
class youth of both sexes are hotly contesting with the rest 
of Ireland every inch of ground for coveted prizes and dis- 
tinctions at the annual Intermediate Examinations,— the 
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whole province is dotted over with primary schools under 
the Government Board of National Education: and these 
not merely school-houses closed up and with the keys in the 
priest’s pocket, as was the case some years ago, if it be not 
still, over wide districts of Connaught, but schools in busy 
operation, patronized and managed, as the case may be, by 
the Episcopalian rector, the Presbyterian clergyman, the 
parish priest, or a lay committee of the district, and regu- 
larly examined and inspected by the Board’s officers. 

In the religious aspect, a change still more marked has, 
within living memory, passed over the face of Ulster. The 
few rude, barn-like structures that here and there in small 
towns and rural districts formerly marked the Roman 
Catholic chapel and Presbyterian meeting-house have passed 
away, and their places been taken by handsome Gothic 
churches, with large parochial houses and snug manses; 
while the Episcopalian churches in various districts have 
also progressed, though not to the same degree, in the like 
direction. The change is most noticeable, however, in 
regard to Roman Catholics. In remote rural parishes, 
well known to the writer, where formerly a single priest 
was able to minister to the spiritual wants of his _parish- 
ioners by conducting service one day in seven, in an unam- 
bitious road-side chapel of very primitive type, now stately 
Gothic piles have risen, with lofty spires, and great bells 
calling to their daily instead of but weekly service a Cath- 
olic people much less in numbers than of yore, but whose 
spiritual wants seem now to demand the ministrations of 
an increased priesthood and a number of curates, with relig- 
ious services almost continually going on. The establish- 
ment also throughout. Ulster of numerous large Roman 
Catholic monasteries and convents, unknown before, is a 
marked feature of the time. In the town of Newry, for 
example, with a population of about 15,000, two-thirds 
being Roman Catholic, there are: the pro-cathedral, under 
the ministration of a coadjutor bishop and five attendant 
priests; a suburban Franciscan monastery and training col- 
lege for the priesthood, conducted by the bishop and his 
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clergy; an extensive Dominican chapel and priory, with an 
imposing ritual, conducted by the numerous friars of that 
order; a Christian Brothers’ institution and schools; a con- 
ventual institution, entitled “ Home for the Sick and Aged 
Poor”; and two large convents, one of nuns of the Order 
of St. Catherine, the other of St. Clair, each drawing sub- 
stantial support, through their denominational schools, from 
the general taxation of the country, as well as from the 
local rates for the poor. 

In this connection, it may also be noted, as significant of 
the times, that at the town of Dromore, in the centre of 
County Down and of one of the most Protestant districts in 
Ulster, the palace of the former Protestant bishop of Dro- 
more, with its beautiful demesne, is now the chosen head- 
quarters of the Jesuit Order in Ireland! These facts are 
here adduced by the writer, not with any polemical object 
or hostile purpose toward his Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men, but simply as preguant illustrations not to be omitted 
in noting the general progress of Ulster in recent years. 
The Roman Catholics of Ulster, amongst whom one is 
proud to reckon many desirable acquaintances and not a 
few intimate and valued friends, number amongst them 
men as sterling in principle, as broad in charity, and as loyal 
to queen and country as any in the British Dominions; 
and there is good ground for believing that, were the se- 
vere pressure to which, from the disloyal side both within 
and without their Church, they have latterly been subjected, 
once removed or neutralized, their loyal sentiments, which 
for prudential reasons they have been obliged to conceal, 
would find general and welcome expression. 

It is to be presumed that the same would be true ina 
measure over the rest of Ireland, but not, we believe, to the 
same extent; for, however we may explain it, the Ulster 
Roman Catholics generally differ in many important points 
from their co-religionists in the other three provinces of Ire- 
land. Less quick-witted, ready-tongued, and generally viva- 
cious than their southern neighbors, they are vastly more 
steady, reliable, industrious, and enterprising. They make 
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better farmers, dealers, and business men, and succeed 
under conditions where the others have miserably failed. 
No doubt they do not come up in these respects to their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, the Scotch-Irish and Anglo- 
Irish of Ulster, who are still far ahead of them; but, as a 
rule, they resemble them more than they do their own co- 
religionists of the south and west. Several reasons have 
been assigned for this, and no doubt there may be something 
due to differences of race, origin, etc.; but, as the rule 
usually holds truest where the population is mixed of Prot- 
estants and Catholics in nearly equal numbers, or, still more, 
where Protestants preponderate in number, means, and so- 
cial influence, it would indicate the real solution to be that 
which attributes it directly and indirectly to the power, in- 
fluence, and example of the general system of Protestantism 
and of the Protestant people of Ulster. This may take place 
either by assimilation, in the thousand-fold influences nat- 
urally exercised by superiority of race, religion, wealth, cult- 
ure, and refinement, and by employers over employed; or 
it may proceed also, in no small measure, from the exercise 
of a wholesome opposition, and from the stimulating power 
of the strenuous competition between the Catholics and 
Protestants of Ulster, the one side resolute to maintain their 
wonted superiority, the other eager to equal, if not to sur- 
pass, their old hereditary opponents in the great social race. 

This ancient rivalry, which may have been thus produc- 
tive of much good to the Catholics of Ulster and have con- 
tributed to their superiority to those of the rest of Ireland, 
has also its evil side, and is mainly responsible for the fre- 
quent and fearful riots in Belfast, Derry, Lurgan, Porta- 
down, Dungannon, and other places, and for the hostile, 
imbittered relations always maintained towards each other 
by the advanced sections of the two parties. The Roman 
Catholics, smarting under the sense of constant defeat and 
social inferiority, eagerly welcomed the legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone, which placed in their unaccustomed hands the 
preponderance of political power in Ulster, and subse- 
quently embraced with delight the full Parnellite pro- 
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gramme of Nationalism and Home Rule as the means that 
was to deliver.their ancient enemies into their hands. Such 
are, beyond doubt, the hopes and aspirations cherished with- 
out concealment by the pronounced masses of the Roman 
Catholics of Ulster, lay and clerical, and such the attitude 
they have come to hold and into which they have persuaded 
or coerced their more moderate co-religionists, towards the 
Protestants of the province,— not certainly a peaceful or con- 
ciliatory attitude by any means, but rather, at the best, a 
position of suspended hostility, necessarily creating a corre- 
sponding sentiment on the opposite side, accompanied by 
the most jealous, alarmed, and watchful mistrust, and too 
often developing on both sides, when thrown together in 
communities of the working classes, as occasion offers, into 
deplorable scenes of active strife, to the deep discredit of 
both parties. 

But, such being the case, is the remedy for this and all 
other ills to-be found in giving the Roman Catholics what 
they seek for, and so placing Ulster in their hands? For 
this, disguise it or not as they may, is what the National 
Home Rule programme virtually amounts to, as far as Ulster 
is concerned. 

Let us try to get some idea as to how it would be likely 
to work. We have seen the growth of social improvement 
in Ulster, and that it most prevails where the Protestant 
population and influence most predominate. But there are 
districts, some near the Pale, or southern border, and others 
in remote localities elsewhere, where the people are almost 
exclusively Roman Catholics, the Protestant dwellers being 
few and far between. In one such locality known to the 
writer resides a widow lady on her farm,—a Protestant, the 
only one, surrounded by Romanist neighbors. An example 
of punctuality in paying her rent, she never allowed it to 
remain overdue in the agent’s books. But her neighbors on 
the estate, all National Leaguers, resolved to compel their 
landlord further to reduce his rents below those lately fixed 
by the Revision Court, even to the standard of their own 
sweet will, which being refused by the agent, the League’s 
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ukase went forth for entire non-payment; and the lady 
referred to received an emphatic warning that any attempt 
to pay her rent, as usual, would be visited by their sovereign 
displeasure. Helplessly at their mercy, but resolved to re- 
main honest, she was obliged to write to the agent, a gen- 
tleman in whom she had confidence, stating the circum- 
stances, and asking him to receive and continue receiving 
her rent privately, but not to enter it as paid in his office 
books or to send her the usual receipt while the pressure 
remained, as, with their spies everywhere, they would be 
sure to discover it, and to make her suffer accordingly. In 
another instance, a poor man, a Protestant, surrounded by 
Romanist Home Rulers, his livelihood depending on the prof- 
its of a small country grocery, was so rigorously boycotted 
for refusing to join the National League as to be almost de- 
prived of the necessaries of life, a Catholic baker in the 
next town, having a large Protestant custom and with 
whom he had dealt for years, refusing to supply him with 
bread! But the most daring instance known to the writer 
occurred in a district mainly Protestant and of better class 
farms, where, the tenant proprietors of several large farms 
being non-resident, their valuable lands are annually let by 
auction in tield lots for grazing and tillage, to the great ben- 
efit of the Protestant farmers round about, the usual pur- 
chasers. But, a local branch of the National League being 
formed by some small Romanist farmers and laborers in the 
district, they resolved to use their organization to secure 
their own immediate interests; and a league proclamation 
was issued, dénouncing all biddings or purchases at the sub- 
sequent land auctions aforesaid, save at certain low rates by 
them prescribed, the penalty of disobedience being under- 
stood to be certain injury to crop and mutilation or destrue- 
tion of cattle. Protestant competition being thus effectually 
warned off, the best of the lands fell an easy prey to the 
rapacious Leaguers. 
These three instances are noted, out of many similar 
ready to hand, as specifying three several forms of com- 
pulsion, or chosen points of attack, upon the rights and 
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liberties of Ulster Protestants. And, “if these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?” 
If such things are done with success and impunity in 
nooks and corners of the province under the present sys- 
tem of government, what may be expected under the rule 
of a native parliament, with the principles and practice of 
Home Rule, and Home Rule openly triumphant over the 
length and breadth of the land? 

But there are other aspects of the case still more obnox- 
ious to the religious feelings and habits of Ulster Protes- 
tants. Be it for better or worse,—and we confidently 
appeal to all the evidence as proving it to demonstration 
to have been for the better,— Scotch Presbyterianism has 
leavened Ulster. Now, if there be one thing more than 
another vitally distinctive of Scotch Presbyterianism, it is 
the orderly, reverential quiet of Sunday as a day of relig- 
ious rest and observance. Take Belfast, for example, the 
ereat commercial metropolis of the north, at a time when 
the insane rioters amongst its operatives, orange and green, 
in the back streets of their respective party districts, have 
mutually exhausted themselves, and the town has resumed 
its wonted aspect of thriving industry and peace. See, on 
a summer Sunday fore and after noon, the crowds of well- 
dressed people of every degree pouring to and from their 
several places of worship, all so quiet and decorous, the 
streets, save by them as they pass, silent and tenantless, 
all the shops and places of business rigorously closed, the 
corner and rowdy elements conspicuous by their absence. 
One seems transported for the time to Edinburgh or 
Dundee. 

Now change the scene to Sunday in a town not in the 
south of Ireland, but in the south of Ulster,—‘“on the 
Pale,” as the phrase went of yore,— where in numbers 
Nationalists and Roman Catholics prevail. Plenty of bell- 
tolling and chapel-going, from early morning; but, when 
Protestants are passing to their forenoon service, they find 
themselves obliged to make their way, as best they can, 
through crowds of corner boys and rude loafers, in posses- 
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sion of the street corners and passages, spitting all over the 
sideways, and priding themselves on holding their ground 
against passers-by, and forcing the respectable Protestants 
—men and women—into the street, while all kinds of 
street games, gambling, yelling, and profane swearing form 
the ordinary accompaniments through which the Protestant 
worshipper has to run the gauntlet, in order to reach his 
church. Add to this the most systematic violation of the 
Sunday closing act,—supposed to be in operation,— without 
disturbance by the police, crowds waiting their turn near 
the doors of the dram-shops, and numerous scenes of drunk- 
enness and semi-drunkenness adding to the Sunday profa- 
nation of the streets. But now the Protestant worshippers 
have reached their church,— Presbyterian, Episcopalian, or 
other, as the case may be,—and the service has begun. 
Have they at length got peace? They may be free for the 
time from stones rattling on the roof or against the de-— 
fended windows of the church; but a Home Rule demon- 
stration has been organized, and is now passing. They stop 
outside the church; and the worshippers within, engaged in 
their devotions, have their ears deafened and their religious 
feelings outraged by the wild shouts of an excited multi- 
tude and the drums of Nationalist bands playing up dis- 
loyal party tunes for their special benefit. It has not been 
unusual, as the writer has personally experienced, for the 
services of more than one Protestant church to be inter- 
rupted and stopped by this cause. And these people talk 
about coercion! Now, we say, hand us over to a native 
parliament, and you turn the Belfast Sunday into such a 
scene as this, only worse. . 
But more than this, wherever aod in proportion as the 
Nationalist element prevails, it is universally found to turn 
every institution with which its members associate them- 
selves from its legitimate purpose, and to seek to divert the 
rates or other funds connected with it from their proper ob- 
ject into a political and religious propaganda, to serve the 
double interests of Parnellism and Rome. Town board and 
corporation, gas, water, drainage, education, poor-law guar- 
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dians, charity fund, dispensary, cattle and land regulations, 
and what not,—all is fish that comes into their net, and all 
means permissible to promote the ends in view. In the 
knowledge of such a wholesale and unscrupulous propagan- 
dism, the Protestant churches of Ulster and of Ireland — for 
they cannot desert their brethren scattered through the 
other three provinces and in much worse plight than them- 
selves — have felt it their duty to deliver their views on the 
question in unmistakable terms; and they have done so, 
exposing and denouncing every form of Parnellism and 
Home Rule with a power and unanimity that have gone far 
to make the realization of the scheme to be, what we believe 
it has now come to be, a practical impossibility. The whole 
Episcopalian Church in Ireland as one man; the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, with its five hundred 
to six hundred ministers and congregations, in solemn, 
stately, and resolute language; the Non-subscribing Presby- 
terian Association, with its constituent synods and presby- 
teries, in no uncertain sound; the Reformed Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Baptist Churches, and other Protestant or- 
ganizations,— have all with one voice proclaimed that to the 
disunion of Ireland from Great Britain and the formation 
of a separate Irish parliament they, as representing the 
Protestants of Ireland, and especially the Province of Ulster, 
will never consent. 

In this and the reasons they have given is manifest the 
truth discovered, and thus expressed by the Scotsman Lib- 
eral newspaper a year ago: “There can be no greater blun- 
der than to suppose that the Protestant interest in Ireland 
is merely or mainly a religious interest. What they [the 
Protestants] have constantly said, and what we in Scotland 
are now beginning to perceive, is that their whole civil 
interests, social, political, and industrial, are all, in their 
earnest and unanimous opinion, deeply involved in the pro- 
posal” of Home Rule for Ireland. Yes, the Scotsman is 
right here, and also when it says, “It is a stupid calumny 
to call the Protestant Liberals (or Conservatives, either) of 
Ireland sectarian or bigoted.” As Irish Protestants, and 
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especially Ulster Protestants, united on this great question, 
we claim to take, and from our position to be peculiarly 
qualified to take, a clear-sighted view of the interests of the 
people whom we represent. We know what Protestantism 
and the Union have done for Ulster,—for its religious, 
moral, social, intellectual, physical, agricultural, manufact- 
uring, commercial, scientific, artistic, literary, pecuniary, 
and general improvement; and we decline to relegate our 
fair province to the barbarism and crime of Leinster and 
Munster, and to both these, and added to these, to the hope- 
less decay and squalid degradation and unparalleled wretch- 
edness of Connaught. We have seen the long lines of 
rotting quays and tall ruined warehouses of Galway, sole 
relics of the extensive commerce that once made rich and 
prosperous the pleasant City of the Tribes, now sitting sad 
and lonely amid the hopeless wrecks of her by-gone great- 
ness. We have seen the gaunt hunger staring from the 
eyes of the few survivors of the once prosperous community 
of the Claddagh fishermen, idle and starving in the midst of 
plenty, their unused boats and nets rotting to pieces in the 
sun and rain. We have seen long miles, stretching to the 
far west, of heath-clad bog and moorland, still showing here 
and there the furrows of a former cultivation, the occasional 
faint trace of a lost farm-mearing, the relics of a steading 
or the crumbling gable of what had once been a home. We 
have passed, almost unnoticing and altogether incredulous, 
small erections of a few dry stones, laid against the side 
of a boulder or rock, without window or chimney, and 
almost roofless save for a few loose shingles and some 
heather sods, and found them to be human _ habitations, 
from which issued swarms of naked children,— altogether 
naked,— to run so for miles on the chance of getting a half- 
penny from the passing stranger. Human dwellings, in 
which the smallest farmer in Down, Antrim, or Armagh, 
would scorn to domicile his pig! 

School-houses, strange to say, were numerous; but, the 
Board of Education being then under the ban of his Grace 
of Tuam, they were all locked up by their priestly patrons, 
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and the children of the arch-diocese left free of education as 
of clothes. Two institutions only seemed to flourish amid ' 
the universal desolation. The poor’s rate being ten shillings 
in the pound, the big workhouses were well filled, and in- 
mates and officials throve apace. The great monasteries 
also, with their industrious monks, seemed well-to-do, the 
sites being generally desirable and the supporting farms 
fertile. Of the peasantry, the men and especially the 
women of that western region, it is painful to think. One 
would fain forget that such deteriorated types of man and 
womanhood dwell in any part of one’s native land. We do 
not presume to assign the several causes for such a state of 
things; but this we do know,— that any constitutional changes 
tending, as they believe, to alter the condition of Protestant 
Ulster, be it ever so little, in the direction of that of Con- 
naught, would be resisted as a matter of life and death by 
the inhabitants of this province. . “ And rightly so,” we be- 
lieve will be ‘the verdict of American readers. And, if this 
belief be correct, we are surely justified in concluding that 
they will never be forced upon us by the Protestant people 
of Great Britain, our fellow-countrymen, knowing, as they 
now know, the real merits of the question, sympathizing 
with the justice of our cause, and appreciating, as they can 
now do, alike the true character and the claims of the Na- 
tionalists and their supporters. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG CROZIER. 


Newry, IREvanp, July 4, 1887. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE ANDOVER GNOSIS. 


It is a current and (we hope) well-authenticated * anecdote 
of Pope Gregory the Great, that by his fervent prayer he de- 
livered the soul of the good emperor Trajan from the doom he 
must suffer as a pagan into the hope he might enjoy in Purga- 
tory, of ultimate salvation. It is said to have been a question in 
the Schools, whether or not the prayer was effectual for the peace 
of that pagan soul. We respectfully refer it, as a case in point, 
to our Andover friends, who, if anybody, ought to have an 
opinion about it. For ourselves, we strongly incline to the af- 
firmative. A “second probation,” in the only sense we can 
understand the phrase, must come to very much the same thing 
that liberals have held all along,—that the retributions of a 
future state, whatever else they may include, are at any rate not 
a break from, but a following up of the conditions of the moral 
life which we find prevailing here. This means, again, that the 
Divine judgment is not the external penalty, but the law of the 
spiritual life. It is the continwity of that life which we appre- 
hend, when we try to conceive what a just judgment may pos- 
sibly include: “He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be holy still.” 
This we take to be the true doctrine of the New Testament upon 
the subject. 

What seems strange to us in the Andover position is not, then, 
its gentle and even scriptural innovation upon the established 
creed, but the timid and formal way in which it is expressed; 
namely, that, while “no man has power or capacity to repent 
without knowledge of God in Christ,” yet “there is and will be 
probation after death for all men who do not decisively reject 
Christ during the earthly life.” As it stands, it is a point of pure 
and- simple gnosticism; that is, dogmatic assertion respecting 
what is wholly outside the bounds of human knowledge or expe- 
rience, and not capable of being verified by any process imag- 


'* We have it on the high authority of Dante, who says (Purgat. x. 70-90) that he 
“examined it near at hand,” and who speaks of it as ‘the great vietory”’ of the 
pious pope. 
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inable to the human mind. And it is certainly a significant 
waymark of the position reached by “progressive Orthodoxy” 
in a scientific and critical age, and is likely to be an amazement 
to future inquirers, that the first crisis it has come to turns on 
such a point as that, so carefully formulated in the phrases of the 
old theology. The amazement is likely to be qualified with 
horror, when the future inquirer learns, not only that the posi- 
tion of a teacher of Christian history is staked, this current year, 
on his acceptance or non-acceptance of that point, but that a 
willing volunteer for missionary service was forbidden to enter 
that field of Christian work, because she was humbly willing 
to leave the decision of it to God. While such a condition of 
thought is possible in an intelligent community, it cannot be 
pretended that enlightened criticism has yet done its perfect 
work, 

It cannot be repeated too often, or too clearly understood, 
that the business of progressive theology is not to establish this 
or that opinion, on evidence more or less arbitrarily chosen, but 
to bring the current religious thought, so far as may be, into 
harmony with the great body of human thought in other fields, 
literary, scientific, or political,—the only condition on which it 
can be permanently effectual and vital. It means that theology, 
that religion, is not to be treated as a side-issue, having data 
and formularies of its own, apart from and strange to other 
departments of human life; but, so far as it is true or servicea- 
ble at all, it makes a constituent part of that life: in fact, should 
lead it intellectually by keeping its own ideal fresh, as well as 
seek to guide it morally by the vigorous social organisms it 
gives birth to. The gnosticism of our Andover friends, we 
fear, has not quite reached the point of the “Christian gnosis” 
of Alexandria in the third century, which frankly held that 
wise and good pagans of antiquity were Christians already with- 
out knowing it,—having not merely “not decisively rejected 
Christ,” but having practically accepted him, in revering “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God,” which Paul assures us 
that Christ was. 

Nay, if we are willing to take Paul for authority as to the 
particular point at issue, we shall speedily find that he can 
nowhere be very confidently quoted as speaking at all of retri- 
bution in a future life, apart from the laws observable in the 
present. He seems to have agreed with Socrates and the other 
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philosophic Greeks,— that is, with the higher thought of his own 
age,— in regarding guilt in itself as the worst calamity that can 
befall a man. Salvation from that is the one great and precious 
gift that Christ has brought; but of its penalty, as a thing apart, 
Paul says little or nothing. His plainest word about it is ex- 
actly in line with the modern doctrine of evolution; namely, 
“whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” So re- 
garded, the Divine judgment is not a matter of speculative opin- 
ion, whose realizing is to be adjourned to another life, but of 
immediate experience and fact. And it was an ill day for Chris- 
tianity when its teachers and professors lost sight of that present 
salvation, of which its early Scriptures are so full, to lose them- 
selves in the drifts of speculation about the Unknown, a prey 
to the intellectual sophistries and the moral cowardice that beset 
so much of our modern religious thought. 


OUR RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


In memory of certain anxieties and possible alienations of the 
past year, daily growing more remote and dim, it is a pleasure 
we will not deny ourselves to copy here the words spoken by Mr. 
Chadwick before the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London on the 2d of June : — 


“ But come now,” I seem to hear you say, “don’t you suppose we 
know about your Western Conference trouble? It isn’t all so bright 
and cheerful over there as you have been painting it.’ Perhaps not. 
“We must be off the track,” said a traveller on one of our Western rail- 
ways. “What makes you think so?” said his friend. “Because we 
are going so smoothly,” said the other. Now, we are not going so 
smoothly in America as to engender any fear that we are off the track. 
We are on the track that we have always been on,— the track of “ Free- 
dom, Fellowship, and Character in Religion”; and it is because we 
have stuck to it that we have been considerably shaken up of late. If 
any of you here in England have been led to believe that the Western 
Unitarian difference is a difference of theological opinion, you have been 
much deceived. It is a difference of moral ideals,— shall we or snall we 
not limit our fellowship by a credal test? Paint its anatomy an inch 
thick, or a yard, with rouge of rhetoric, to this complexion it must come 
at length. I asked Mr. Brooke Herford, who is doing a work in Amer™ 
ica second to none, if he thought there ever had been a time when our 
theological agreement had been as perfect as it is now; and he said, 
“No, never.” The most radical men in the West, the only men who 
make this controversy in ths least degree practical, are men of equal 
theological soundness with our most valued intellectual leaders in the 
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East. Sunderland, an earnest leader on the one side, is not a believer 
in any least degree more than Gannett and Jones and Hosmer, the 
leaders on the other side. Indeed, the comedy and tragedy of this whole 
matter has been that the so-called ethical basis men have been, par excel- 
lence, the religious men of the West. We have not, we never have had, 
more religious men among us than Gannett and Hosmer and Learned 
and Jones,— men more tender in their reverence for Jesus, more ardent 
in their hope of immortality, more hushed and bowed before the thought 
of the Eternal than these men always have been and are. The action of 
the Western Conference under their leadership implied no giving up 
of any precious thought or memory or hope. What it implied was this : 
If, knowing our history and our tradition, our dominant beliefs and 
hopes, any who cannot think as we do in the main find themselves more 
attracted by our general spirit than they are repelled by our doctrinal 
tendencies and results, we welcome them to come and work with us for 
the establishment of righteousness and truth and love. I cannot think 
that any harm would come of such a welcoming. Spiritual affinities 
would determine the character of the accessions to our ranks. Dogmatic 
atheists, scorners of Jesus, flaunters of the immortal hope, would find 
themselves at home elsewhere. If they came to us, they would soon 
take themselves away, or they would find themselves ceasing from their 
dogmatism and their scorn, and entering into the glory of our faith, into 
the gladness of our reverence, and into the sweetness of our hope. 
What we want, those of us who have faith and hope, is it not to make 
them more abound, to increase the number of those with whom we can 
think and feel and work? And I am sure that an exclusive policy is 
not the policy that is best calculated for the service of this end. To 
blame or shame a man for the opinions which he holds in perfect hon- 
esty, however stupidly, is the surest way of confirming him in them. 
But, when you have ceased from blame and shame, you have gone far to 
bring him over to your side. I have known many men to be attracted 
to religion and to Christianity by a policy of large inclusiveness. I 
have never known one single individual to be made more Christian or 
more religious by a policy of exclusion and contempt. 

I know that words written in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies, or spoken in the warmth of popular discourse, will not always 
bear the strain of practical affairs, but I am certain that there has been 
nothing in the hope or dream of our most liberal Western Unitarians 
that is not involved in the carefully expressed “conviction” of Dr. 
Martineau,— “conviction,” mind you, he calls it, and no mere opinion,— 
“that the true religious life supplies grounds of sympathy and associa- 
tion deeper and wiser than can be expressed by any doctrinal names or 
formulas; and that free play can never be given to these genuine spirit- 
ual affinities till all stipulation, direct or implied, for specified agreement 
in theological opinion is discarded from the bases of church union.” 
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I may doubt that we are ready for the consummation of this excellent 
ideal. I cannot doubt that it is excellent, and that we shall come to 
it some day. I am not here to justify the action of our Western Confer- 
ence a year ago. The event has proved it was not wholly wise. It 
alienated men whose practical co-operation was of greater value than 
anything which it could hope to bring. I cannot doubt that something 
will be done to bring back smiling peace again to stay with us and bless 
us. The men on both sides are too noble and sincere, too earnest, 
sweet, and true, to rest until they find some honest and legitimate 
expression of their common aspirations. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The Unitarian clergy of London and vicinity have not been 
behind the ministers of other religious bodies in their rejoicings 
over the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of the good Queen 
Victoria’s reign. No other denomination probably has more solid 
ground for thankfulness, as it reviews the history of the last half- 
century. Of the principles of religious liberty which Unitarian- 
ism has asserted, the queen has been a steadfast friend, her liberal 
sympathies being well known. We reprint here the address pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria on the 16th of May last by Dr. Mar- 
tineau, heading a deputation representing the body of English 
Presbyterian ministers (as the Unitarian clergy are formally en- 
titled) of London and vicinity : — 


“ May it please your Majesty we, the Body of English Presbyterian 
Ministers in and near the cities of London and Westminster, desire to 
express to your Majesty our heartfelt participation in the general rejoic- 
ing at the continuance of your Majesty’s beneficent reign during the 
long period of fifty years. 

“ Looking back on that time, we cannot but feel that your Majesty’s 
reign is a memorable one for national progress ; and we would especially 
refer to the measures in favor of civil and religious liberty, to which 
your Majesty has given your royal assent. 

“Tt has been the happiness of the people of these Realms to have a 
Sovereign to whom they could look up, not only as intent on promoting 
their welfare by just laws, wise government, improved education for all 
classes, and peaceful relations with other countries, but also as an exam- 
ple of those domestic virtues and affections which have nowhere been so 
much cherished and valued as in our English homes. 

“The attachment to your Majesty has been strengthened and deep- 
ened by the mutual sympathy called forth by those public trials and 
personal sorrows which could not but have a place in so lengthened a 
period. 
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“By your Majesty’s kindness of heart and loyalty to the King of 
kings your Majesty has won not only the affectionate loyalty of your 
Majesty’s own people, but also a genuine esteem in all parts of the world. 

“Grateful to Almighty God for having already so much prolonged 
your Majesty’s rule, we earnestly pray that He may still spare for many 
years a life so precious to your Majesty’s country and children.” 

The queen placed in the hands of Dr. Martineau the following 
reply : — : 

“JT thank you for your loyal and dutiful address, and receive with 
cordial satisfaction your congratulations on the attainment of the fiftieth 
year of my reign. 

“The constant affection of my people has greatly helped to sustain 
me amidst the anxieties which attend on the government of this vast 
empire; and I trust that, as I have found them during the progress of 
my reign a law-abiding nation, devoted to the great principles of civil and 
religious liberty, so they may continue in future times to evince the 
same qualities, to which, by God's blessing, they owe the happiness and 
prosperity which they now enjoy.” 


THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


We give here, by request, the following Appeal, which was re- 
ceived too late for insertion a month ago, but which is always in 
season :— 


The “Montana Industrial School” for Indians, established by our 
denomination on the Crow reservation in Montana, is in urgent need of 
funds to complete its equipment and meet its current expenses. 

This school has now twenty-five pupils, with a capacity for as many 
more when its equipment is complete. 

The children are docile, affectionate, intelligent, and happy under 
their new conditions. It is a constant surprise to their teachers that so 
promising material can come from such’ squalid and degraded surround- 
ings. 

The government has contracted to pay $108 per annum for each pupil, 
which, when the school has its complement of fifty pupils, will cover 
about half the yearly expense. For the rest, we look to the friends of 
Indian education in our denomination. Will they let us work in vain ? 

This is our first successful effort to redeem our pledges made to the 
government several years since, when, with other denominations, we ac- 
cepted the trust confided to us under the “peace policy” of President 
Grant. The causes of former failures, for which the government was 
then mainly responsible, have already been explained. If we fail now, 
the blame and the responsibility will be ours alone. 

Other denominations are annually expending about a quarter of a 
million dollars in this work of Indian education with encouraging results. 
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Our devoted missionary, Rev. H. F. Bond, says the work was never so 
hopeful as now. Can we not raise the small sum needed to make Mon- 
tana Industrial School the most thoroughly equipped and the most effi- 
cient Indian school yet established on a reservation? We ought to be 
satisfied with nothing less. For the Committee, 

J. F. B. MARSHALL. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


OLIVIER-MERSON’S “ REPOSE IN EGYPT.” * 


Modern criticism has expressed serious doubt as to the histor- 
ical accuracy of the story of the flight of the Holy Family into 
Egypt. On the other hand, the art-spirit has discovered in the 
story a new wealth of significance as a theme for art. 

Many artists during the last six hundred years have, indeed, 
attempted its delineation. And with the widely different men- 
tal habits of these artists, widely separated as they were in time 
as well as in race characteristics, it could not be otherwise than 
that their representations of the theme should be exceedingly 
various. 

It is noteworthy, too, that these representations appear in gen- 
eral to follow quite as a matter of course one or another event 
in the Flight ; and this, too, for the most part as described in- 
the early elaborations of the legend contained in the apocryphal 
Gospels. Thus, the pictures are sometimes altogether trivial, 
and can in very few cases be said to have more than a superfi- 
cial significance. 

The light is, indeed, a mement of apparent defeat, of seem- 
ing weakness; and a glimpse of this must have been caught as 
early as the sixteenth century. For with artists of that period 
there is a new departure in the treatment of the theme. Their 
attention turns increasingly from the Flight to the Repose which 
takes place either at intervals during or finally at the end of the 
flight. It is this feature that becomes increasingly significant, 
and at length has come to be clearly recognized as the domi- 
nant one. 

True the Repose is, as Mrs. Jameson suggests, “an episode 
of the Flight into Egypt.” But, when represented as taking 
place in Egypt, it is the termination of the flight. And the 
deeply penetrating genius of Albert Diirer, as well as that of 


* Engraved, and engraving reproduced in phototype. 
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the philosophically-minded Poussin, unerringly seizes upon pre- 
cisely this moment as the most significant in the whole legend. 

Diirer, indeed, still follows that version of the legend which 
represents Joseph as taking up his abode with his family at 
Materea during their stay in Egypt, and as providing for their 
necessities through the exercise of his trade as a carpenter. In 
Diirer’s representation, Joseph appears, says Mrs. Jameson, “in 
the foreground, dressed as an artisan with an apron on, and with 
an axe in his hand is shaping a plank of wood. Mary sits on 
one side spinning with a distaff, and watching her infant slumber- 
ing in its cradle. Around this domestic group, we have a crowd 
of ministering angels,” etc. In other words, Diirer has, after all, 
portrayed a German carpenter’s family idealized into a Holy 
Family by the artificial means of adding figures who are super- 
natural only in the fact of having wings. 

Poussin, on his part (to quote Mrs. Jameson again), “is the 
only painter who has attempted to express the locality. In one 
of his pictures, the Holy Family reposes on one of the steps of an 
Egyptian temple. A sphinx and a pyramid are visible in the 
background.” 

Here indeed is a further stage in the effort to seize the deeper 
significance of the legend. And yet the expression of the local- 
ity in this picture falls short of any clear expression of the vital 
relationship existing between the sacred personages and the sur- 
roundings in the midst of which they are placed. 

No doubt, the representation of the repose as taking place on 
the very threshold of the heathen temple is already a more or 
less clear intimation of the opposition between the old faiths 
with their dead stone imagery and the ney faith with its actual, 
palpitating, ever-increasing vitality. And yet there is little here 
beyond this vague intimation. The thought of that relation, the 
one phase of which is ever-intensifying opposition, the other and 
complementary phase of which is ever-increasing attraction be- 
tween the Old and the New,— that thought had not yet quite 
clearly shaped itself at the time of Poussin, though, in the painting 
just described, the thought seems already emerging and struggling 
toward expression. 

It seems by no means unlikely that this very work of Poussin 
constituted the clew which led Merson to the creation of his own 
admirable composition, unfolding the theme for the first time in 
its richest and truly universal significance. 


10 
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The composition which Merson gives us is exceedingly simple, 
as indeed must be the case in any successful treatment of the 
theme. On the border of a perfectly level plain, evidently repre- 
senting the valley of the Nile, a huge sphinx appears. This is 
quite in the left foreground of the picture. Between the paws 
of the mighty creature and leaning against its breast rest the 
Madonna and Child. At the base of the pedestal lies Joseph 
wrapped in his mantle. All are sleeping peacefully after the toils 
and dangers of their long journey. Just to the right of Joseph 
are the smouldering remains of a fire, from which a thin, vertical 
line of smoke rises. Still further to the right lies the saddle near 
a stake to which the donkey is tethered. 

The donkey, indeed, appears to be the only unwearied member 
of the group! All unconscious that he has been the bearer of 
the world’s Burden, the scene in the midst of which he is placed 
presents to him no extraordinary significance, has occasioned him 
no special anxieties, and has therefore brought him no unusual 
weariness. In the midst of it all, he preserves his character of 
impassiveness, and only gropes about for the literal sprigs of 
grass that struggle up in the midst of the sand. 

In the distance, to the right, two long gleams of light indicate 
water. The further one, extending almost across the canvas 
from right to left, would seem to be intended to represent the 
Nile itself. In the left background, all is lost in a deepening 
gloom. The sky is still filled with stars. But from the back of 
the donkey, from the rising column of smoke, from the reclining 
form of Joseph, and above all from the majestic face of the 
sphinx, the light of dawn is already reflected. Still more signifi- 
cantly, the breast of the sphinx and the face of the Madonna are 
lighted up with a miraculous radiance emanating from the sleep- 
ing child. It is the light shining in darkness while as yet the 
darkness comprehends it not. 

Repose,— that is, indeed, what the pieture represents, and in 
the most impressive fashion. In the sleeping figures there is the 
repose of weary mortals after a perilous struggle. In the silent 
sphinx there is the repose of the patiently waiting but already 
expectant spirit. And not least is repose expressed in that verti- 
cally rising column of smoke which no breath causes to waver 
there on the western border of the valley of the Nile, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the eternal dwellings of the dead. 
It is as if from the ashes of the burned-out civilizations of the 
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world a new, clear, unwavering stream of vitality were just 
springing upward straight toward Godhood. The repose is, in 
truth, that of recuperation and silently unfolding and maturing 
life after the birth-throes ushering in a new era. The Old and 
the New rest there in silent contact and contrast, prophetic, 
doubtless, of renewed struggle, but also prophetic of reconcilia- 
tion with enhanced wealth of spiritual life. For we are to re- 
member that the sphinx is the culminating symbol of the Oriental 
spirit struggling for completion, groping for light. 

Significantly, too, the Egyptians themselves at a very early 
period regarded the sphinx as in some sense representative of 
the light; nay, rather that it was to them its chief significance. 
Even before the third or Theban dynasty, as Maspero thinks, 
a king whose name has not survived to our time caused a huge 
mass of native rock rising out of the plain to be hewn into the 
mighty form now known as the great sphinx of Gizeh, and to be 
dedicated to LHoremakhouti, or the rising sun.* But, to the 
Egyptians, the rising sun was @ new-born god. And here in this 
picture, reclining against the breast of this wondrous, world-old 
symbol, is represented the actual, living, breathing, new-born 
God of the Christian world. “The true Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world” proves to be no mere 
far-off gleaming sphere in the heavens. It assumes the form of 
humanity, unfolds itself in the actual life of the spiritual world, 
shines into the dark places of the soul of man, and transforms 
his world of groping, superstitious fear into a world of clarified 
intelligence and assured joy. 

And perchance, too, with his own unfolding consciousness, 
aided by this clear Light, man may at length discern that, in 
deepest truth, the new-born God is the eternally self-renewing uni- 
verse,— the infinite Becoming of God, who is thus forever reborn 
into the fulness and perfection and unfading beauty of divine 
Wisdom, Love, and Power. Such is the perfect, the eternal 
triune harmony proclaimed in the Christian conception of God. 
In it we catch a glimpse of the infinitely profound significance 
of the dogma of the eternally begotten Son of God. For man — 
that is, the thinking unit— forever reappearing in the eternal 
process of creation is but God unfolding in time, as God is but 
Man unfolded in eternity. 

ts now, when we look back again to that ancient sphinx of 


* Histoire Ancienne, 2d ed., p. 61. 
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Gizeh, once a mere shapeless mass of rock rising abruptly out of 
the desert border of a fertile plain, the colossal, dumb image 
appears to assume another specially significant character. It is 
that of a wondrously fitting symbol of the externalized world- 
spirit forever rising out of and above the limitations of the 
inorganic, and through the ages taking on the more adequate 
embodiment of animal forms, to peer out at length through 
eagerly questioning human eyes into the beckoning mysteries of 
the boundless universe. Especially is it the appropriate symbol 
of the mute spirit of the Orient, with its never fully expressed 
longings and its vague premonitions,—the dumb show of what 
was to be brought into clearness only with a later era. 

And here, we repeat, in Merson’s finely conceived representa- 
tion is the intimation of that Light which was at length to 
penetrate into the depths of the vaguely longing, inarticulate 
spirit of the Orient, and kindle there the new flame of self-criti- 
cising intelligence. And this new flame is just that which is 
known as the progressively unfolding Christian consciousness,— 
a flame reappearing in its simple newness with each freshly 
awakened human soul, whether on this planet or elsewhere; 
otherwise a flame eternal in the absolute perfection of the self- 
renewing radiance of the Divine. For Christianity is in its 
very essence the religion of the Spirit, the religion of Reason. 
This it has historically proven itself to be in the fact that from 
its first entrance into the world it has ever been the accepted 
religion of the most enlightened nations of the earth. Where 
the most advanced civilizations were at the birth of Christianity, 
there Christianity found readiest acceptance. Where Christian- 
ity was introduced, there civilization most rapidly progressed. 
Thus it has come to pass that the Western or most advanced 
civilization is one and the same with Christian civilization. 

The true Christian spirit, spite of antichristian dogmatism 
and sectarian bigotry of whatever name, necessarily inyolves, 
in its unfolding, the severest scientific methods of thought. 
The light of Christianity proves in its truth to be the genuine 
light of the spirit, the perfectly focussed light of Reason. That 
is the light which is shining into the face of the sphinx with 
steadily increasing splendor. Witness the course which mission- 
ary labors are taking in the Orient. Note how those labors are 
becoming more rational in method, and therefore more pro-— 
foundly Christian in spirit. And this is manifest in the growing 
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share of attention given to the spread of that truer, more sub- 
stantial form of Christianity which consists in the methodical 
cultivation of the individual intelligence as power to know the 
Right, and of the individual will as power to do the Right, rather 
than in the enforcement of arbitrarily given rules of conduct 
through motives of fear. 

Christianity as the religion of the Spirit is the one religion 
which teaches that the Zreth and that alone can make man free. 
And this can be realized in no other way than this,— that each 
individual man shall practically and vitally appropriate the 
truth to himself. And this means that he shall identify himself 
with the Truth, and in so doing renounce all that is selfish and 
capricious within him. He who lives the Truth, and he alone, is 
free. For knowing is true and genuine only when it unfolds 
into a life rationally ordered in all its details. This is the secret 
of the power and grandeur of Christianity: that it brings to 
light the fundamental nature of the spirit, and thus brings to 
bear upon every question of human existence the infinitely clear 
light of that critical power, the ultimate focus of which is se/- 
criticism. Perfect consistency in consciousness is the ultimate 
ground of all possible certitude. Hence perfect logical consist- 
ency is the ultimate standard by which every thing is to be 
judged. And this infinitely clear-eyed criticism, it cannot be 
too constantly urged, is of the very essence of Christianity. 

It is the deepening consciousness of this, as already intimated, 
that is remoulding the methods of missionary labors, and lead- 
ing to correspondingly improved results. Japan is awaking to 
the superior character of Western ciyilization. China, too, 
vaguely feels the impulse. And, while there is perhaps for that 
strange land something typical in the story that a fine telescope 
presented to a Chinese emperor was wonderingly looked at by 
crowds of highly educated Celestials, while not one of them so 
much as dreamed of looking through it, there can still be no 
reasonable doubt that genuine spiritual awakening must at 
length come even to them, and that through the finer instrument 
of the Reason itself they will come sooner or later to explore the 
firmament of Truth, and learn to estimate rightly the infinite 
perspectives of the soul. 

In India, indeed, western civilization has more thoroughly 
penetrated, though with superabundant blunderings and viola- 
tions of Justice on the part of those introducing it there. But 
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even so it is the critical western spirit which, spite of all its 
imperfections, has discovered and is even now sifting and win- 
nowing the vast masses of the ancient literature of that land of 
wonders, and teaching the very natives themselves to understand 
and appreciate their own intellectual inheritance. It is the 
Christian spirit that is gradually destroying the monstrous super- 
stitions of Brahmanism, and thus breaking down the unnatural 
walls of partition between man and man in the infinitely tyran- 
nous caste system. So, too, it is the calm clearness of the Chris- 
tian spirit that is slowly dispelling the shapeless mists, the 
vague vaporings of Buddhism, and at the same time discerning 
the few confusedly scattered pearls of really beautiful, healthy 
sentiment deposited like dew-drops by that altogether nebulous 
faith, and arranging them in forms borrowed from Reason’s own 
“diamond-net” of beauty, thus giving them a precision and 
wealth of significance which they could never have possessed in 
any other way. 

Merson, then, in this grandly reposeful representation, makes 
the legend of the Flight into Egypt proclaim the noiseless dawn 
of a Light destined to shine into the waiting eyes of the Oriental 
sphinx, and even into the very gateways of the Oriental tomb, 
with an ever-increasing divine energy of illumination that must 
at length awake the nations of those dawn-lands from their long, 
death-like slumber and mummified state of arrested development. 
The dawn begins in the east, but travels round again to the 
east. Thus, it proves to be the sunrise of human Freedom in the 
west that breaks at last upon the dumb spirit of the sphinx, and 
lights up its eyes with a glad sparkle of intelligence, and renders 
its long-silent lips vocal with a song of deliverance from the 
bondage of superstition and blind fear. 

Such, to the present writer, is the meaning of this remarkable 
picture. The technical critic may find fault with certain points 
in the drawing, and especially he may complain of the exagger- 
ated proportions of the Madonna. But we undertake to say that 
the conditions of the representation not merely justify, but act- 
ually demand this very exaggeration, without which the princi- 
pal figures must be dwarfed in comparison and well-nigh lost 
from view, thus seriously weakening the work by leaving its 
meaning insufficiently concentrated and emphasized. No doubt 
there is danger in such license. But neither can there be rea- 
sonable doubt that within certain narrow limits, not here over- 
stepped as we think, such license is legitimate. 
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This work may, then, be considered as in the best sense a 
rationalistic treatment of the theme. That is, it presents the 
principal personages of the legend so grouped, and in the midst 
of such surroundings, and with precisely such accessories as to 
give to the theme its truest, most universal significance; while 
that significance is expressed in the most dignified and impres- 
sive manner. W. M. B. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Report of the Seybert Commission.*—“ The late Mr. Henry Seybert dur- 
ing his lifetime was known as an enthusiastic believer in Modern Spirit- 
ualism, and shortly before his death presented to the University of 
Pennsylvania a sum of money sufficient to found a chair of Philosophy, 
and to the gift added a condition that the University should appoint a 
commission to investigate all systems of morals, religion, or philosophy 
which assume to represent the truth, and particularly of Modern Spiritu- 
alism.”” 

A committee of ten gentlemen was accordingly appointed, including 
the names of several well and honorably known to the general public. 
Their Preliminary Report covers the ground, chiefly, of assumed com- 
munications made through slate writing and answers given to questions 
written in sealed letters. It consists largely of description and illustra- 
tion of the cheap and simple though ingenious legerdemain, or of the 
process of tampering with seals, by which these “ manifestations ” were 
shown to be effected. This apparently simple task is done at considera- 
ble length,— which might seem needless, but for the wide-spread delu- 
sion it was meant to meet. Certainly, not one of the so-called physical 
manifestations we have ever heard of contests for ingenuity and deceptive 
skill with the beautiful feats of jugglery that most of us have witnessed. 
Some of these exposures are very amusing, particularly those related 
by Mr. Horace Furness, of his experiences with sealed letters and “ ma- 
terializations.” Most likely, many a false “ medium,” that has had the 
curiosity to look into this volume, has enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
craft and good humor that have gone into this exposition of the trick. 
“Tt would be a mere matter of opinion,’’ say the Commission, “ that all 
Independent Slate Writing is fraudulent; what is not a matter of opin- 
ion is the conviction, which we have unanimously reached as a Commis- 
sion, of its non-spiritual character in every instance that has come before 


* Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with the Request of the late 
Henry Seybert. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. pp. 159. $1.00. 
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us.” We are tempted to quote, by way of further illustration, the fol- 
lowing : — 

“In broad daylight, a slate perfectly clean on both sides was, with a 
small fragment of slate pencil, held under a leaf of a small ordinary 
table around which we were seated; the fingers of the juggler’s right 
hand pressed the slate tight against the underside of the leaf, while the 
thumb completed the pressure, and remained in full view while clasping 
the leaf of the table. Our eyes never for a fraction of a second lost 
sight of that thumb; it never moved: and yet in a few minutes the slate 
was produced, covered on both sides with writing. Messages were there, 
and still are there, for we preserved the slate, written in French, Spanish, 
Dutch, Chinese, Japanese, Gujerati, and ending with Ich bin ein Geist, 
und liebe mein Lagerbier. We were utterly baffled. For one of our 
number, the juggler repeated the trick and revealed its every detail.” 
(p. 21.) | 

Two considerations occur in reviewing this amusing but rather 
humiliating exposure of a wide popular delusion. The first is to won- 
der at and regret the need there was of testing this pitiful trickery on its 
claims as a method of bona fide intercourse with a world of spirits. The 
Commission have done quite rightly, from the point of view they were 
obliged to take. But, none the less, it is a deep discredit to the condition 
of the popular mind about such things that this enormous pretension 
of necromancy should be the real object of investigation. Broadly 
taken, the field to be studied includes a group of some of the most inter- 
esting of purely human phenomena. “ Spiritualism,” so cal'’ed, we may 
regard, if we will, as a morbid phenomenon of some peculiar or abnormal 
nervous temperaments ; but it certainly includes a good deal that is not 
mere jugglery and humbug. Very sober persons, who haye no fanatical 
opinion at stake whatever, have had direct experience of their own 
of trance conditions, healing powers, table-tipping, and mind-reading — 
real or seeming — which it never once occurred to them to explain by 
contact with the invisible world, yet to which the conventional explana- 
tions of so-called scientists have been ridiculously inadequate. Such 
persons do not go into the scientific investigation of such phenomena: 
first, because they are not trained scientists, and they know it; and, 
secondly, because they dread the moral and mental effect on them of 
giving their minds much to such things. They regard them as bewonging 
tothe obscure border-land of physiology and psychology, which only the 
most accomplished observers have any competency to investigate,— and 
that, not merely to expose the assumed imposture, but to understand 
better the laws and limits of the constitution of man. But, whether 
the effect be to expose the one or to enlarge our knowledge of the other, 
they earnestly hope that the Seybert Commission, or one equally well 
equipped, may follow up the investigation till some better light is 
thrown upon our present very discreditable ignorance. 
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The second consideration is this: that a name which suggests, if it 
does not lend itself to, all sorts of delusions on this matter, should be 
supplanted as fast as possible by one more specific and precise. The 
term “ spiritual,” “spiritualist,” or “spiritualism,” has a long-established 
meaning in our philosophical speech, turning essentially upon the one 
point of moral liberty as the central fact of hur.an life, and moral order 
as the central fact of the universal life. In other words, its fundamental 
meaning is not physical, but ethical,— as is admirably stated in a passage 
we should like to quote just here from the Introduction to Kingsley’s 
Schools of Alexandria (we give the title from memory). It leads, as we 
hold, to a very mischievous confusion of ideas, when the same name is 
given to, or permitted to be claimed by, a popular creed asserting “ man- 
ifestations,” ‘ phenomena,” “ materializations,”’ or ‘ communications,” 
from an assumed realm of ghosts or disembodied souls Even “ materi- 
alist ” with its cognates would be a truer term for what claims “ materi- 
alizations ” as part of its stock-in-trade. But it is surely not too late for 
sober reasoners on. the subject to agree upon the terms “spiritist”’ and 
“spiritism ” as distinctive and appropriate, while unclaimed by any 
other use. That which is in its nature matter of scientific investigation 
should be known by some neutral name, one which it can claim as exclu- 
sively its own. The word “spiritual” is part of our religious speech, 
and it is needed for its religious uses. We never hear it, or (reluctantly) 
employ it, without a strong inward protest against the misuse which con- 
founds it with that dubious range of exploration, so full at best of mis- 
leading obscurity, and so assailable, as this proves to be, to the shallowest 
imposture and the most unscrupulous fraud. Our friends of the Seybert 
Commission, who have done already such service to the cause of good 
sense and honesty, will put the serious-minded public under still further 
obligation, if they can reconcile it with the terms of their trust to bring 
in, so far as lies with them, a significant and an honest nomenclature — 
which ought, too, to be more heartily welcomed by our friends the ‘ spir- 
itualists ” than by anybody else. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
Vol. I.— Rey. Dr. Vincent’s first volume of commentary on a new plan 
is a stately book of more than eight hundred pages. It covers the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 
It is primarily intended for readers of the English Bible, “taking a 
position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon 
and grammar,” and endeavoring to bring home to the English reader, 
as far as is possible, the subtle force and beauty of the Greek words. 
The history of the word, the nature of the Greek idiom, the metaphori- 
cal use, the shadings of synonymes, the differences of style and choice 
of words among authors, the distinctions of tenses,—in such matters 
as these Rey. Dr. Vincent is confident that much may be done to 
enhance the interest of the New Testament for the unlearned. Examin- 
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ing the seventeenth chapter of Acts, to obtain an idea of the author's 
method, we have found that he sheds much light on the text, and has 
given in a few pages most of the more valuable matter of the fuller com- 
mentaries. The addition in parentheses of some of the words commented 
on fits the work for beginners in Greek and for those whose Greek is 
somewhat rusty. Dr. Vincent’s scheme is a good one. He appears to us 
to have worked it out thoroughly, and we trust he will go on to finish 
his undertaking. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Current Discussions in Theology, Vol. IV., by the Professors of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, brings down the course of theological inves- 
tigation to the midsummer of 1886. We have previously noticed in 
detail the method and spirit of this excellent enterprise, which, though 
conducted by evangelical scholars, is of no small value to liberal Chris- 
tians as an annual review of the progress of theology. Much attention 
is given in this volume, for instance, to Wellhausen on the one hand, 
and to Dr. F. E. Abbot on the other, in simple exposition of their views. 
(F. H. Revell, Chicago.) 


Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 18587.— Oliphant’s new work, originally a 
series of letters in the New York Sun, supplements the reports of the 
Palestine Exploration by discoveries of less note in the Nazareth dis- 
trict; but it is chiefly remarkable for the proofs it furnishes of the in- 
creasing cultivation of Syria, by successful colonies, under consular 
protection. Haifa in the bay of Acre (with a good road to Nazareth 
and a seaport on the Mediterranean) is the most encouraging example ; 
but German. bankers have taken large tracts in the rich plain of Es- 
draelon and near Jaffa, where the American colony famished,— and 
with such success that Caesarea has become a shipping port for fruit, 
at least nine Jewish settlements are promising in different directions, 
and an agricultural college has been founded by the Jewish Alliance. 
The Jand resembles the banks of the Nile in inexhaustible fertility. 
Jerusalem herself is growing rapidly, land is rising in value, an exten- 
sive Frank suburb is created, and immigration is increasing because of 
the expected Second Advent. 

Riding freely through Central Palestine, this almost naturalized Syrian 
has brought to light numerous catacombs and ruined synagogues, with 
fragments of aqueducts and immense cisterns which show that at one 
time this Roman province rose to considerable splendor, with a crowded 
population, grand architecture, and extensive commerce. 

Our authcr found excellent friends among the Druses, who (so far 
from being the fierce savages they are usually represented) proved the 
best of neighbors, welcoming him to their weddings and religious festi- 
vals, and only screening their private devotions from observation. As 
Oliphant found the usual account of Syrian synagogues — to the effect 
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that they always face the north, are never decorated within, and are 
always on the highest situations — generally false, so these brave, de- 
vout, simple, and friendly mountaineers have suffered unspeakably from 
misrepresentation since the very beginning of their history, and are 
likely to suffer to the end. 

It is too bad that a book like this of geographical discovery and novel 
statement should have no map, no index, and no arrangement whatever 
of its various subjects, nothing save the enumeration of the date of 
composition of the original letters. 


Job and Solomon ; or, The Wisdom of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D.— Canon Cheyne is well known as the author of two 
extremely valuable volumes of commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. 
The present work is not a commentary, nor an introduction, in the tech- 
nical sense of the word, but a series of essays, exegetical and critical, on 
Job, Proverbs, the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach, and Koheleth, or 
Ecclesiastes. Of these, Job and Proverbs receive the fullest attention,— 
hence the title. Canon Cheyne is one of the most liberal critics of the 
Establishment, and our readers will find in these essays a frank accept- 
ance of most of the results of German rationalist criticism of the Chok- 
mah of the Old Testament. The composite nature of the Book of Job, 
for example, serves to explain to Prof. Cheyne the inconsistencies in its 
view of Provide-ce. “In its present form, it seems like a very confused 
theodicy, designed to justify God against the charge of bringing misfort- 
une upon innocent persons. But, when the disturbing elements are 
removed, we see that the book is simply an expression of the conflicting 
thoughts of an earnest, warm-hearted man on the great question of suf- 
fering.” Here, as with Proverbs and Kcclesiastes, Prof. Cheyne illustrates 
the literary and spiritual characteristics of the work he is treating from 
a wide range of general reading; and this feature of his work makes it 
especially attractive, setting as it does the Wisdom literature in its right 
place in the literature of the world. Thus, of the author of Job he 
writes: “The Colloquies are the fountain-head from which the great 
river of philosophic poetry took its origin. He is the first of those poet- 
theologians from whom we English have learned so much, and who are 
all the more impressive as teachers because the truths which they teach 
are steeped in emotion, and have for their background a comprehensive 
view of the complex and many-colored universe.’ When writing of 
Koheleth, Prof. Cheyne selects “four leading critics as representatives, 
not so much of philology as of that subtle and variable thing, the mod- 
ern spirit,— Renan, Gritz, Stanley, and Plumptre,”— and considers their 
discussions of the pessimist of the Old Testament. Alike from a critical 
and from a literary point of view, Prof. Cheyne’s volume is one of the 
most thoroughly profitable volumes for the clergyman’s study that has 
appeared for a long time. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Outlines of Logic and of Encyclopedia of Philosophy.— With this sixth 
volume of the series, Prof Ladd of Yale concludes his labors as trans- 
lator and editor of the “dictated portions of the lectures of Hermann 
Lotze.” He considers that Lotze’s contributions to logic “are, perhaps, 
less distinctive and valuable than those to any other of the several 
branches of philosophy upon which he wrote and lectured.” This 
usually unattractive subject certainly gains nothing by the very con- 
densed style in which all these Outlines are written. The second part, 
on philosophy in theory and practice, on the other hand, is very sug- 
gestive. Prof. Ladd and his publishers deserve the thanks of all stu- 
dents of philosophy for the thoroughness with which this Lotze series 
has been carried out. (Ginn & Co.) 


Evolution. and Christianity is a study by Rey. J. C. F. Grumbine, in 
which he sets forth Christianity as “the highest development and real- 
ization of the moral sentiment,” naturally conditioned and rationally 
evolved in the course of history. Mr. Grumbine writes simply and 
earnestly in advocacy of the union of the thought of evolution and the 
spirit of Christianity, and he closes by saying that “the world will do 
well if it never forgets that Jesus is the friend of all those who covet 
truth, love virtue, and try to make their life mean the most for God.” 
(Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Story of Alexander's Empire (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), by Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, differs from the other volumes of the “Story of the Nations” 
series, by relating the fortunes, not of a single land or people, but of a 
number of countries which the all-compelling genius of Alexander 
brought into a temporary union. This inevitably fell apart on his 
death; and the history is thus the history of a period, not of a race or 
a nation. Prof. Mahaffy, as readers of his other works know full well, 
is unable to be dull; and he has conquered the inherent difficulties of 
his task as well as any one could. The volume is one especially valuable 
to older readers; such chapters as those on the New Lines adopted by 
Philosophy under the Diadochi, on Science and Letters at Alexandria, 
and the Influence of Hellenism on Rome, any one may read with profit. 


The Story of Assyria, which Madame Ragozin has told from the rise 
of the empire to the fall of Nineveh, is a continuation of her sciolarly 
and fascinating Story of Chaldwa. Both volumes are in the forefront 
of the series in respect to fulness and lateness of knowledge and pict- 
uresqueness of narration. Far from being books for young people 
only, they are almost ideal popular histories ; and we are glad to know 
that Madame Ragozin is to prepare three more volumes, which are to 
treat largely of the religions of Persia, India, and China. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) : 


Life of Henry Clay. By Carl Schurz.— The excellent series of “ Amer- 
ican Statesmen” has had no contribution of higher value than these 
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two volumes on the Great Compromiser by the distinguished orator 
and legislator whom Germany sent over to us to write the English 
language with a precision and power equalled by few to the manner 
born. Although this Life of Clay fills more than the space allotted to 
any one of the other statesmen, there are no superfluous pages. He was 
concerned more or less intimately with nearly every question of public 
policy in this country for half a century; and Mr. Schurz has traced the 
full outlines of these problems from Clay’s first honorable exertions to 
put an end to slavery in Kentucky, in 1799, to his final labors on the 
compromise measures of 1850. The work is really a philosophical 
history of American politics during fifty years, by a man whose own 
experience as a legislator has given him an invaluable insight into our 
national life. Alike in treating of the National Bank, of internal im- 
provements, and slavery and the abolition movement, Mr. Schurz dis- 
plays the firm and true hand of a thoroughly trained and accomplished 
statesman. He can be just to Andrew Jackson, and to Henry Clay as 
well. He writes with an affection for the great Kentuckian which none 
of his biographers have failed to feel, but the portrait is masterly in its 
fidelity to the nature of the whole man. Mr. Schurz has rendered a 
great service to sound politics in the composition of these fascinating 
volumes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe Under this title are collected the 
lectures and extempore discussions of the Milwaukee Literary School, 
held in August, 1886. A small portion of the volume has been printed 
before in the volume of Concord lectures ; but this volume, as a whole, 
will bear the test of comparison with that. The larger number of the 
lecturers were the same in both schools, but Prof. Harris’s lecture on the 
valuable elements to us in German philosophy and literature we should 
rate higher than much of the sheer eulogy of Goethe. A needed coun- 
terpoise to the monotonous praise offered up by nearly all the other 
speakers is given by Mr. Horace Rublee in his brief paper on Goethe as 
writer, savant, and citizen. We should not fail to note the high excel- 
lence of the discussions, especially when Mr. MacAlister or Prof. Hewitt 
took part. (S. C. Griggs & Co.) 


The Story of a Useful Life is a memoir, by his daughter, Mrs. S. F. G. 
Wilder, of Rev. Edwin J. Gerry, for over twenty-five years the devoted 
minister of the Hanover Street Chapel in Boston, one of the mission 
churches of the Benevolent Fraternity. The story of his faithful labors 
is well told; and the example here presented, of rational and earnest 
philanthropy in the name of religion, is such as any church should be 
proud to have set and zealous to emulate. (Published by the author.) 


During the year 1885-86, an unusually valuable course of lectures 
was delivered to the students of Phillips Academy in Exeter, N.H.; and 
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some of these have been gathered into a profitable volume, under the 
title of The Phillips Exeter Lectures. A list of the contents will suffi- 
ciently exhibit the high worth of the volume as a collection of lectures 
likely to be especially helpful to scholars, but also containing much 
excellent matter for other readers, Dr. E. E. Hale spoke on Physical, 
Mental, and Spiritual Exercises, Dr. McCosh on Habit, President Walker 
on Socialism, President Bartlett on the Spontaneous Element in Scholar- 
ship, President Carter on the Sentiment of Reverence, President Robin- 
son on Men, Made, Self-made, and Unmade, President Porter on the 
Ideal Scholar, and Dr. Phillips Brooks on Biography. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


The Will Power: Its Range in Action. By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. 
This is a third edition of a very well written and stimulating book 
on the practical culture of will power. It has no metaphysical or psy- 
chological analysis of the nature of will, but is wholly given to “ coun- 
sels of perfection” founded on a wide range of reading of biography ; 
and many pertinent illustrations are drawn from George Eliot’s novels. 
It is an excellent book to put into a young person’s hands. (James Pott 
& Co.) 


Progress from Poverty is the title of a small, paper-covered volume, in 
which Mr. Giles B. Stebbins repeats the now rather stale performance 
of demolishing Henry George’s extravagant theory of land confiscation. 
The persons most affected, the owners of real estate, have not yet con- 
descended to take Mr. George seriously ; but until they do so, and make 
aa end of his nonseuse, such books as Mr. Stebbins'’s may do some good 
in enlightening the eyes of some of his followers as to the absurdity of 
his plans. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers under Canvas. By Samuel J. 
Barrows and Isabel C. Barrows.— Rey. Mr. Shayback and his wife can 
need no introduciion to Unitarians, who must be familiar, through the 
Christian Register, with that vivacious, earnest pair. Lake Memphre- 
magog has been the scene of their summer achievements and pleasures 
for some ten years; and the record, graver and gayer, of their experiences 
is a strong argument for their chief doctrine that “the best camp is 
the family camp.’’ Mr. and Mrs. Barrows enter into details, so that their 
neat volume, with all its lightness of unfailing humor, is quite & text- 
book on the whole science of camping out, and a guide to the half- 
American, half-Canadian lake. Another kind of camp, that on the 
bloody militia field, is described in the chapter on Mr. Shayback at 
muster; while Mrs. Barrows writes in the last chapter of camp life as 
she knew it in India, To only one statement in this enjoyable record 
does our literalness take exception: “ Milk and eggs grow on our neigh- 
bor’s farm.” Did he cultivate there. the milk-tree and the egg-plant! 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, and Other Poems. By Alice Williams Broth- 
erton.— Mrs. Brotherton’s verses are unpretentious, but genuine expres- 
sions of poetic sensibility to the deeper and holier aspects of common 
human living. She rightly prefers to sing of the cheerful aspects of life 
rather than pour a flood of studied melancholy, as many poets do, upon 
the hapless heads of people who already have enough of actual sorrow 


of their own. 
“The song that our grief beguiles 
Is the best in this world of ours.” 


(Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


Columbus ; or, A Hero of the New World. An Historical Play. By 
D.S. Preston. New York and London: Putnams. 1887.—It is hard, 
even for one familiar with the stage, to pronounce upon the theatrical 
success of an untried drama, especially upon one requiring some show 
of the supernatural, and offering from beginning to end no relief from 
a high strain of thought and feeling. But Edwin Booth prophesies 
success to this untried candidate for the stage, after repeated reading ; 
James R. Lowell commends it heartily as a poem; Frank Sanborn 
acknowledges its deep interest, especially in the second act,— and every 
fair critic will admit that the author of so delightful a poem has won 
something better than the brief plaudits of the stage. 


The High-caste Hindu Woman. By Pundita Ramabai Sarasvati. 
Philadelphia, 1400 North Twenty-first Street.— We have seen or heard 
few tales more pathetic than that which is told in this volume, of the 
depressed and helpless condition of the vast class in whose behalf it 
speaks. The author is a married lady of great intelligence, known in 
person to many of our readers, who is still, as we infer, pursuing her 
medical studies in Philadelphia. She was preceded there by a young 
woman of equal devotion, whose brief career and early painful death 
are recorded on the page opposite the portrait of her modest and girlish 
face. In the countenance of Ramabai, on the other hand, there is a 
nun-like gravity and repose, which goes well with the fair, tender, and 
instructive pages that compose the volume. In that helpless and de- 
pressed condition to which “the high-caste Hindu woman” is doomed, 
suffering especially as she does from the prejudice that shuts her off from 
any proper medical attendance, it has seemed to these devoted ladies 
that the one best thing to be done was to win a genuine scientific train- 
ing, which might be as a wedge to pierce that thick cloud of servitude 
and ignorance. The circumstances of woman’s life in India, especially 
as affected by the customs of child-marriage and the zenana, are given 
here with a detail not easily found elsewhere ; and, to aid the cause for 
which the book is composed, the public is invited to buy the volume at 
its modest price of $1.25. (Copies may be found at the Unitarian 
Rooms, 25 Beacon Street; and the entire sum paid will be transmit- 
ted to the writer, to help in her good work.) 
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The Story of Metlakahtla. By Henry 8S. Wellcome.— This volume 
is intended to arouse popular sentiment in the United States in favor 
of granting lands in Alaska to a thousand Indians of British Columbia 
who wish to remove from their present home, Metlakahtla, some thirty 
miles south of the line. Mr. Wellcome is evidently a warm friend of 
these Indians, who have been civilized and Christianized through the 
labors of Mr. William Duncan, an Englishman, who has labored with 
them for thirty years; and his account of their ill-treatment by the 
Church Missionary Society may need correction. But, on his showing, 
the case is a very bad instance of ecclesiastical bigotry. Mr. Duncan, 
with admirable courage and patience, converted a tribe of cannibals into 
a decent and orderly community; but, to do this, he laid aside the for- 
malities of the Church of England service, and the use of wine in the 
communion, as injurious to his endeavors. Now, a bigoted bishop 
insists upon the use of the Prayer Book and the ritual to the uttermost. 
The alternative is the abandonment of their prosperous settlement, an 
alternative which the Metlakahtlans have freely chosen. The story of 
Mr. Duncan’s labors is a very remarkable one, and is sufficient to give 
him a place among the most successful missionaries of Christianity and 
civilization. We trust that Mr. *Wellcome’s object will be attained, 
and his clients be granted the lodgmétt in Alaska which they desire. 
(London and New York: Saxon Brothers.) 


Faith on the Earth, and Other Sermons, by John W. Chadwick, 
comprises the eleventh and twelfth series of the selected discourses 
delivered in the last two years in the preacher’s pulpit in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Chadwick is distinctively a poet and a preacher, and his sermons 
bear on every page marks of his great ability as an interpreter of the 
everlasting gospel. As a critic and theologian, he loses too often the 
judicial attitude of mind; but the balanced frame is happily becoming 
more and more his settled disposition. Little but this improvement is 
needed to place Mr. Chadwick's discourses in the very first rank of 
sermons to modern men, so thoughtful are they, so just to all our varied 
nature, so true to the essential spirit of religion, its central trust, its awe, 
and its reverence. (George H. Ellis.) 


Hints on Writing and Speech-making. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Lee & Shepard.— This little hand-book deserves to be “ crowned ” 
by the editorial craft, because of the wise and witty “ Letter to a Young 
Contributor,’ which forms its first half. Hardly anywhere else; even in 
books ten times its length, have we found so much valuable direction for 
the beginner in literature. The “ Hints on Speech-making,”’ which ap- 
peared not long ago in Harper's, is a worthy companion for the “ Letter.” 
The two give forth abundantly the practical wisdom of one of the most 
finished writers and speakers of America. 
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Jesus, his Opinions and Character, first published some four years ago 
as the “New Testament Studies of a Layman,” was fully noticed in an 
article in this Review, by its present editor, contrasting it with Protap 
Mozoomdar’s Oriental Christ. A new issue of this year’s date bears the 
name of its author, Mr. George Foster Talbot, a lawyer of Portland, Me. 
(George H. Ellis.) 


Horace Mann’s A Few Thoughts for a Young Man retains its popularity 
amaziugly, and a new edition has just been issued in their “ Handbook 
Series ” by Lee & Shepard. 


In the Johns Hopkins University Studies, the later issues are: Local 
Government in Canada, by J. G. Bourinot, LL.D., clerk of the House of 
Commons; the Effect of the War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the 
Union, by N. M. Butler, Ph:D.; and Notes on the Literature of Charities, 
by H. B. Adams. 


Lessons on Luke is a union course of Sunday-school lessons for the year 
1887-88, prepared by Rey. David Utter, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, Chicago. The lessons are on a somewhat novel plan, offering 
only two questions each Sunday for each of three grades; but they evi- 
dently are the outcome of practical sagacity in the work, and deserve 
the attention of all Sunday-school teachers. (Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society.) 


Tue Unitarian Sunday School Society have issued in a neat pamphlet 
four Temperance Services, accompanied by fifty hymns. Both services 
and hymns seem well adapted for use in the Sunday-school and the 
church, 

RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 

Martin Luther: His Life and Times. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
(Cassell.) 

Suddays at Balmoral. Sermons preached before her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, in Scotland. By the late John Tulloch, D.D. (London: 
J. Nisbet.) 

Die Deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant. Von Eduard von Hartmann. 
(Berlin: Carl Duncker.) 

Augustinische Studien. Von Hermann Reuter. (Gotha: Perthes.) 

The twenty-second volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains 
articles of interest to theologians on Simon Magus, by Prof. Harnack ; 
Spinoza, by Prof. Seth; Spiritualism, by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick; Stanley, 
by Dean Bradley; Swedenborg, by J. F. Smith; Syria and Syriac Lit- 
erature, by Prof. A. Socin and W. Wright, LL.D. 
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History and Biography. 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill. In 
six volumes. (The latest and best edition of this great classic of biog- 
raphy, in which special attention has been given by the enthusiastic 
editor to the explanation of every literary allusion. Clarendon Press.) 

The Character and Times of Thomas Cromwell. A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Criticism. By Arthur Galton. (Birmingham: Cornish Brothers.) 

Les Origines de l’Ancienne France. Par J. Flach. Le Régime Seign- 
eurial, X.—XI. Siecles. (Paris: Larose et Forcel.) 

Etudes sur |’Histoire Religieuse de la Révolution Frangaise. Par 
M. A. Gazier. 

Die Herkunft der Arier. Von Carl Penka. (Dr. Penka maintains 
that the early home of the Aryans was in Denmark and the southern 
portions of Sweden and Norway. Prof. A. H. Sayce accepts this theory, 
but it will need to be strengthened very much before it gains the adhe- 
sion of more cautious students. Vienna: Prochaska.) 

Greeko-Slavonic Literature in its Relation to the Folk-lore of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. By M. Gaster, Ph.D. (Triibner.) 

Among the many “Jubilee” books called forth by the fiftieth anni 
versary of Queen Victoria’s accession, the work edited by Mr. T. H. 
Ward, The Reign of Queen Victoria, a Summary of Fifty Years of Prog- 
ress, easily takes the first place, although it is perhaps, like our own 
centennial literature, rather too anxious to make out evidences of prog- 
ress in every direction. Some of the best sections in the volume are: Sir 
William Anson’s on the Constitutional Development; Sir H. S. Maine’s 
on India; Mr. Giffen’s on the Growth and Distribution of Wealth ; 
Prof. Huxley’s on Science (an admirable piece of work); Messrs. Mun- 
della and Howells’ on Industrial Association; Dr. Garnett’s on Victo- 
rian Literature; and Rey. Dr. Hatch’s on Religion and the Churches. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. publish a collection of English sacred 
songs of the last fifty years, under the title of Victorian Hymns. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Present Position of European Politics, or Europe in 1887. By 
the author of Greater Britain. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Etudes Littéraires sur le Dix-neuvieme Sitcle. Par Emile Faguet. 
(Paris: Lecene et Oudin.) 

Geschichte der Englischen Literatur. Von K. Bleibtreu. 

Gesammelte Aufsatze von Dr. Albert E. Fr. Schiiffle. (The second 
volume of these collected essays of the distinguished German economist 
treats, from the stand-point of social and ethical values, “the dissolution 
and restoration of the guild, the relative importance of man and of 
material goods in economics, the ethical side of the doctrine of value, 
Darwinism and social science, and the applicability of the different 
forms of the entrepreneur function.”) 
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Dictionnaire de Pédagogie et d’Instruction Primaire. Edited by 
F. Buisson. (‘An admirable encyclopedia,” says the Academy, “of 
most things that are the subject of teaching in schools and colleges, and 
of the methods and organization of education in civilized countries.” 
Hachette.) 

The Agricultural Laborer, a Short Summary of his Position. By 
T. E. Kebbel. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 

Legends and Records of the Church and Empire. By Aubrey de 
Vere. (Poems. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Public Debts: An Essay in the Science of Finance. By Henry C. 
Adams, Ph.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Psychology. The Motive Powers. Emotions, Conscience, Will. By 
James McCosh, D.D. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The American Electoral System. By Charles A. O’Neil, A.B. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Things Seen. (Choses Vues.) By Victor Hugo. (Harpers.) 

Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University 
of Pennsylvania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with 
the Request of the late Henry Seybert. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Alcohol in History, an Account of Intemperance in All Ages. By 
Richard Eddy, D.D. (National Temperance Society.) 

The Aztecs: Their History, Manners, and Customs. From the 
French of Lucien Biart. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


NOTES. 


The new Chicago fortnightly, the Open Court, continues to maintain 
the high standard which was set up six months ago, and even improves 
upon it; Recent issues have been notable for a series of papers by Prof. 
F. Max Miiller, on the Simplicity of Language, the Identity of Lan- 
guage and Thought, and the Simplicity of Thought. These lectures are 
based upon the fruitful conception that language is the history of human 
thought, and are of great interest to clergymen. Dr. E. Montgomery 
has been making, in this same periodical, a detailed examination of 
Prof. E. D. Cope’s Theology of Evolution, to which Prof. Cope offers a 
full reply.— Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, whose address is Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., will carry out the wishes of the late David A. Wasson in arrang- 
ing and publishing a collection of his poems. As quite a number of 
these are known to exist only in the hands of private persons, Mrs. 
Cheney will be grateful to any one possessing such verses who will 
send her copies or give information in regard to them. 

The Political Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College, and published by Ginn & Co., deserves to 
be read by all thoughtful men who would understand the principles and 
tendencies of our national life. The number for last June has a very 
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strong list of articles by thoroughly competent hands. Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson discusses the Study of Administration; Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, 
the Interstate Commerce Law; Mr. E. J. Shriver, the Workings of Cus- 
toms Duties; Dr. E. W. Bemis, the Benefit Features of Trade Unions; 
Hon. W. M. Ivins, Municipal Government; and Prof. J. W. Burgess, 
the “ Culturconflict”’ in Prussia. The cover of the magazine makes an 
announcement of great interest, that a series of works is in preparation 
by the editors, intended “to give a complete systematic view of modern 
political science, based upon the latest results of historic development 
and scientific thought in Europe and America.” The series, of which 
the first volume will be issued this year and the last (of nine) within 
five years, covers the history of political theories, the sources and 
literature of political science, political economy in its history and its 
practice, finance and jurisprudence considered historically and compara- 
tively, international law, comparative constitutional law and _ politics, 
administrative law and science, and the constitutional law of the 
American Commonwealths. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JULY. 
Henry George’s Mistake about Land. By Prof. W. T. Harris. (The Forwm.) 
What is the Object of Life? By Grant Allen. (The Forum.) 
Tenement-house Morality. J.O.S. Huntington. (The Korum.) 
The Barriers to Christian Union, Prof. C, A. Briggs. (Presbyterian Review.) 
Certain Tendencies in Current Literature. R. W. Gilder. (New Princeton 

Review.) 

Christianity and Modern Economics, Prof. J. B. Clark. (New Englander.) 


JUNE. 
Religion ou Irréligion de ’ Avenir. Goblet d’Alviella. (Revue de Belgique.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifjlin & Co., Boston. 
The Shaybacks in Camp. Ten Summers under Canvas. By Samuel J. Barrows 
and Isabel C. Barrows. Price $1.00. 
Lectures delivered before the Students of Phillips Exeter Academy, 1885-1886. 
By Presidents McCosh, Walker, and others, Price $1.50, 
The Appeal to Life, By Theodore T. Munger. Price $1.50. 


From Stanley & Usher, Boston. 

The Andover Case. With an Introductory Historical Statement and a full text 
of the Arguments of the Complainants and their Counsel and the Decision of the 
Board of Visitors, 

From F. P, Rice, Worcester, Mass, 

The Abolitionists Vindicated, in a Review of Eli Thayer’s Paper on the New 

England Emigrant Aid Company. By Oliver Johnson. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

The Foundations of Ethics. By John Edward Mande, M.A. Edited by Prof. 
William James. Price $1.25. 

From J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Preliminary Report of the Commission appointed by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with the Request of the 
late Henry Seybert. Price $1.00. 

From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. Price 50 cts. 

The Sailing of King Olaf, and Other Poems. By Alice Williams Brotherton. 
Price $1.00. z 

The New Birth. With a Chapter on Mind-cure. Price 50 cts.—For sale by Geo. 


H. Ellis. 
From E. 8S. Mittler und Sohn, Berlin. 
Zur Geschichte der Altevangelischen Gemeinden. Vortrag von Dr. Ludwig 
Keller, Kgl. Staatsarchivar, 
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SAINT PAUL’S DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


If one should take it in hand to acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with what has been thought and written about 
Inspiration, he would not go far till a distinction would 
confront him, and an all-important one,— inspiration of per- 
sons and inspiration of things, particularly writings. The 
former notion is conspicuously the ancient and original one, 
by no means peculiar to Jewish or Christian thought. The 
pagan, fixing his mind on the outward show, caring little 
for either source or result, called it wavic. In early Hebrew 
and in early Christian times, too, the manifestation was 
the main matter of note, as may be seen on reference to the 
cases of Saul and Cornelius.* It is when the exhibition of 
personal inspiration ceases to be conspicuous that the look 
is turned towards its results. The pagan had little interest 
herein. He may have regarded any given yava as an in- 
reaching of the hand of God into the affairs of men, but 
he knew no reason why that hand should be continually 
felt in such affairs. Hence, when it was withdrawn, he ac- 
cepted that, too, as a fact intelligible in itself and needing 
no supplementary fact to explain it. Not so the Jew, the 
Christian. As long as the saa was distinctly seen, they 
looked not beyond; but, as it grew indistinct, they felt that 
the hand of God itself was withdrawing, unless, indeed, the 
yavia was to be thought of as abiding in its results. Now, 


*1 Sam, x. 1-13; Acts x. 44-48. 
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the only results that could thus abide apparently changeless 
were writings: vox volat, scripta manent. 

Accordingly, both the later Jew and the later Christian 
transferred the quality of inspiration from persons to writ- 
ings. In making this transfer they were, of course, not 
careful to take only the writings of such as had shown pavia, 
It was rightly the character of the writing that in any case 
decided upon its claim to inspiration: the authorship could 
seldom be accurately determined. But they were careful 
enough to ascribe inspired writings only to inspired men. 

Now, the history of the development of this transfer of 
inspiration from men to scriptures by later Jewish and 
Christian thought is interesting enough. Of course nothing 
whatever is to be learned from it as to the real nature of 
inspiration. It is plainly impossible for Origen or Tertul- 
lian or Philo or Josephus to tell me anything about the 
inspiration of Moses or Matthew or of their supposed writ- 
ings. Possibly, indeed, the fact of savia, in either case, 
regarded simply as a pathologic symptom, might be settled 
by their testimony; but that would evidently prove nothing 
as to their writings. The theories of Philo or of Origen 
might be interesting and plausible and even irrefutable. 
Verifiable, however, they could never be. He whom they 
suited might adopt them, but logical compulsion would be 
out of the question. For us, however, it is the fact of 
transfer that is of chief importance. 

It is well known that the Bible itself makes no pretension 
to inspiration. Not till Maccabean times do we find the 
Old Testament books called holy. True, the prophets 
spoke in the name of Jehovah, and were doubtless conscious 
of being his special champions and representatives. As 
honest and sincere almost to fanaticism they must have 
believed themselves, must have felt their harangues, to be 
true. That they ever made higher claims cannot be shown ; 
while the very marked character of their compositions as 
occasional, though often artistic, quite shuts out the supposi- 
tion that they ever thought of the same as norms authorita- 
tive for all time. Be this as it may, certain it is that the 
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historic and gnomic parts of the Hebrew Scriptures no- 
where so much as hint at their inspiration or even pose as 
the works of inspired men. But, after the voice of God 
was heard no more aloud on the lips of prophets, then men 
began to listen for its echoes in their writings. Hence it is 
only natural — nay, inevitable —that no account or theory 
of inspiration is to be found in those inspired Scriptures. 

Like remarks apply to the New Testament, with one 
notable modification. The most considerable of New Testa- 
ment authors had frequent occasion to deal with the phe- 
nomena of inspiration; he was acquainted with the current 
Philonic and neo-Platonic theories, he rejected them, and 
in a remarkable passage he has left us a perfectly definite 
and satisfactory exposition of the whole matter. This 
exposition, as the only one in Scripture, must be for the 
Christian authoritative; and to any one whom Gaussen and 
Lee and the like have left weary, but not wiser, and who 
has learned to think after its author, it must be extremely 

refreshing,— yea, captivating. The passage in question is 
found in the first letter to the Corinthians. This commu- 
nity, the crown and flower of the great missionary’s labors, 
some four years after its founding had fallen into various 
disorders, some of which were so grave as to induce it to 
send a letter to its founder, then laboring in Ephesus. The 
answer to this formal appeal to the apostle is the first canon- 
ical epistle to the Corinthians. (A still earlier epistle has 
been lost.) One of the questions put to Paul concerned 
the so-called “ tongue-talkers.” 

Exactly what was “ tongue-talking ” it is not easy to say. 
So much, however, may be affirmed with confidence: that 
it was an action of the organs of speech determined by over- 
mastering feeling, but incomprehensible even to the Chris- 
tian consciousness, and not ordinarily interpretable to that 
consciousness even by the tongue-talker himself. Now, 
according to the theory of inspiration then current and 
expressed in the classic passage in Philo, the degree of 
inspiration varied directly with the suspension of ordinary 
consciousness in the subject. Naturally, then, the tongue- 
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talkers, in whom alone the suspension was complete, came 
to regard themselves as “the inspired,” o/ rvevyarixol, par émi- 
nence, and to look down upon their sedater brethren. Natu- 
rally, again, tongue-talking came to be zealously sought 
after, came to be counterfeited, came to be extravagant, came 
to be a nuisance. Of all the tongue-talkers, Paul himself 
was the chief; but along with the highest and purest relig- 
ious enthusiasm he combined the clearest and deepest scien- 
tific understanding. Accordingly, on the basis of his own 
experience, he recognized tongue-talking as a natural prod- 
uct, as a genuine expression, of the new Spirit introduced 
into the world; but, on the basis of the same experience, he 
declined to recognize it as the final product or the perfect 
expression of that Spirit. In tongue-talking, he did indeed 
hear the voice of the Spirit,—but the first, not the last 
voice, as of a child not yet come to self-consciousness ; and, 
appraising all shows of inspiration not by any standard of 
kind or degree, but by their contribution to the common 
weal, he firmly refers tongue-talking from the head down to 
the foot of the list! It was too much to expect ready and 
universal acceptance of such a novel view of the matter. 
Accordingly, Paul asks that his judgment be recognized as 
inspired; but, if this recognition be denied, he still hopes 
that his advice will be followed in practice. Such is the 
force of the closing verses (1 Cor. xiv., 39, 40): “If any one 
fancies himself prophet or [so] inspired, let him recognize 
what I write you as of the Lord. However, if any one 
ignores it, let him ignore it... . But let all be done decently 
and in order.” 

Coming now to a closer view of the Pauline doctrine, 
one is tempted to remark that in solving a mathematical 
problem, if a mistake be made either in reasoning or reck- 
oning, the correct result will often be reached soonest 
by some entirely new process. For the beaten path is 
easiest, even for thought and nerve-discharge; and a good 
way to keep out of the old path of error is to keep away 
from it. So, in getting at the meaning of a scripture, 
sometimes it is best to wrench one’s self, violently it may be, 
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out of the old ruts of thought and feeling by a wholly new 
and unconventional translation. Accordingly, even at the 
risk of apparent pedantry, the discussion shall be intro- 
duced by a rendering of the original (1 Cor. xii.). 


“ Now, brethren, about the inspired I would not have you mistaken. 
You know that while you were heathen led away to idols, dumb 
idols, just as it chanced you were led. Wherefore, I acquaint you that 
no one talking by inspiration of God calls Jesus accursed; and no one 
can call Jesus Lord but by holy inspiration. However, there are allot- 
ments of gifts, the same inspiration; yea, allotments of ministries, and 
the same Lord; yea, allotments of activities, and the same God that 
actuates all in all. But to each the manifestation of his inspiration 
is given for use. For to this one through his inspiration is given word 
of lore; and to other such, word of ken by virtue of the same inspira- 
tion; but to this other, faith by the same inspiration; and to other such, 
gifts of healing by the one inspiration; and to other such, activities of 
powers; and to other such, prophecy; and to other such, discernments 
of inspiration; but to this other, kinds of tongues; and to other such, 
interpretation of tongues. But all these actuates the one and the same 
inspiration, alloting to each severally as it wills. or just as the body is 
one and has many members, but all the members of the body, the many, 
“are one body, so too is Christ. For by one inspiration were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, 
and were all made drink one inspiration. Yea, for the body is uot one 
member, but many. If the foot say, Because I am not hand I am not of 
the body, not for all that is it not of the body; and if the ear say, 
Because I am not eye I am not of the body, not for all that is it not of 
the body. If the whole body were eye, where were the hearing? if the 
whole were hearing, where were the smelling? Actually, however, it is 
God has set the members, each one of them, in the body as he pleased. 
Again, if all were one member, where were the body? In fact, though, 
the members are many; but the body, one. Neither can the eye say to 
the hand, Need of thee I have none; nor again the head to the feet, 
Need of youl have none. Nay, much rather the members of the body 
that seem made weaker are necessary ; and what of the body we deem 
less honorable, these we envelop with superior honor, and our unseemly 
parts have superior seemliness, while our seemly parts have no such need. 
But God compounded the body, giving the deficient superior honor that 
there be no rent in the body, but that the members care for one another 
all alike ; and whether one member suffers, all the members suffer with 
it, or whether one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it. 

“ Now ye are a body of Christ, and members forming parts of the 
whole. And some hath God set in the church: first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers; then come powers, then gifts of healing, 
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helps, governings, kinds of tongues. Not all are apostles, surely? not 
all, prophets? not all, teachers? not all, powers? not all have gifts of 
healing ? not all talk with tongues ? not all interpret ?” 


In the above version, not a few turns might call for criti- 
cal vindication. All but one, however, shall be left to their 
own merits. It will especially be asked by what authority 
is xvetua rendered inspiration? It certainly means spirit: 
why not translate it so? The answer is not difficult either 
to give or to understand. The one necessary and sufficient 
reason for any rendering is that it yields the sense of the 
original. Now zveiwa in this passage, and generally in 
Paul’s writings, does indeed mean spirit, but not merely 
spirit. Itis spirit sent down from God into the heart of 
man, dwelling there and constituting the mana Christian, 
a saint. The actual presence of such spirit in his converts 
is so repeatedly declared by Paul as to make all quotation 
superfluous, but such spirit in man is naught more nor less 
than inspiration. Accordingly, we may indeed write spirit 
with grammatical accuracy; but, when we attempt to under- 
stand what we have written, we must think inspiration. 

Let us test this statement. “No man speaking in the 
spirit of God saith,” etc.; and “No one can say Jesus is 
Lord but in the Holy Spirit.” So the common version. It 
has arbitrarily inserted the article the, to save grammatical 
form. Clearly, however, if Paul had meant the spirit, he 
could and would have said so. Elsewhere the revisers 
stickle enough for articles. But grant them this liberty: 
the form is saved, but what of the sense? What is meant 
by “speaking zm [the] spirit of God,” and “in [the] Holy 
Spirit”? Unhesitatingly, nothing else is or can be meant 
than speaking by inspiration, as inspired, inspiredly, in a 
state of inspiration. The analogies alike of Hebrew, Greek, 
and English point to this meaning,,and this alone; swhile 
common sense approves it at once. Again, this tveta is said 
to be manifested, made known, in various ways in the case 
of various persons, as by learned discourse and the like. 
But how can one’s learned discourse be a manifestation of 
spirit, unless it proceed from spirit in him? Impossible. 
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And, if it proceed from spirit in him, then what is it but 
manifestation of his inspiration? Still further, what is the 
meaning of this and that given to this and that one, 
“through the Spirit,” ‘according to the same spirit,” “in 
the one spirit”? These phrases are all literal renderings 
of the Greek ; but it is not enough that a rendering be lit- 
eral, it must make sense. The phrases are in themselves 
but empty sounds. Let any one test for himself, and he 
will find that no meaning can be put into them that will 
not virtually reproduce the rendering above given. Once 
more, what means the sentence, “ Jn one spirit were we all 
baptized into one body”? No subtile criticism is needed 
to show that zm is here used, as is so common, with the in- 
strument. ‘By one inspiration were we all initiated [in 
baptism] as members into one organic whole.” The phrase 
“drink of one spirit” is indeed perfectly intelligible, but 
only as expressing an inspiration, and hence stands at best 
only on equal footing with the rendering given. Accord- 
ingly, the above translation is justified at every point; for 
it is shown that the term “spirit” is everywhere senseless 
except when interpreted in the sense of inspiration. 

All this, indeed, lies so open and on the surface that there 
would be no occasion for such insistence, were not the im- 
mediate consequences most important and most neglected. 

1. It follows at once that Christian and inspired are ex- 
changeable terms. ‘No one can call Jesus Lord but by 
holy inspiration.” ‘By one inspiration were we all bap- 
tized.” All Christians, then, are inspired, and their inspi- 
ration is holy. Again, all such divinely inspired are Chris- 
tians; for none such call Jesus anathema. Hence the terms 
“Christian ” and ‘‘inspired ” have precisely the same extent. 

2. All inspiration of Christians is alike both in kind and 
in degree. The absolute sameness in kind of all inspiration 
is declared in most express and varied and reiterated form 
by the apostle. Witness the phrases “one inspiration,” 
“same inspiration,” “one and the same inspiration.” In 
fact, the oneness of inspiration is placed in a line with the 
oneness of Christ and of God (v., 5, 6). Nor this alone, 
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but all difference in degree is shut out with the utmost 
decision. Variety in manifestation, in outward show, of in- 
spiration is fully recognized; but this is a functional differ- 
ence, like that between eye and ear, and in strictness ex- 
cludes comparison as of greater and less. These various 
functions can be compared only when grasped together 
under: the notion of usefulness (ciu¢epor). But there they are 
alike absolutely useful, necessary (avayxaia). Paul here con- 
ceives of a Christian community as a body of Christ, an 
organism, a life-form, whose content is Spirit of God. This 
informing, indwelling content is the same throughout; and 
every member, whether apparently great or small, is neces- 
sary to its full apparition. A magnificent conception, 
worthy of and in full accord with Aristotle, forestalling 
Spencer by eighteen hundred years! The apostle does not 
disguise the fact that the members as well of the human 
body as of the Christ-body differ in seemliness, in apparent 
dignity of function; and one can hardly deny that it is 
rather rabbinical reasoning by which he sets it aside. All 
that concerns us is that he recognizes the contradiction as 
only apparent. But, in solution of this seeming contradic- 
tion of seemly and unseemly (such is the force of the puz- 
zling 4444), God combined the body on the principle of abso- 
lute equality, compensating the less honored in one way by 
more honor in another way. From the apostle’s concep- 
tion, then, difference either in kind or in degree of inspira- 
tion is wholly excluded. And, in particular, no distinction 
of natural and supernatural finds any place in his analysis. 
In the new world of thought and feeling which the resur- 
rection of Christ ushered in, the sole active principle, the 
quickening content, is spirit; and the exhibitions of this are 
all alike normal, whether word of learning or of insight, 
whether overmastering conviction or talent for healing or 
deeds of might or rapt utterance, whether talking with 
tongues or interpretation thereof,— they are one and all the 
natural products of one and the same inspiration.* 
3. The inspiration so sharply defined by Paul both as to 


* Consciousness seems the principle in this threefold division, 
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nature and as to expression is not merely the actual, it 
is the only possible, divine inspiration. As conceived by 
Paul, it is naught more nor less than a communication of 
the Divine Substance, spirit, to man. God cannot inspire 
but with his spirit. As to its content, then, divine inspira- 
tion is one and the same, even, as God is. Of course there 
is still left indefinite room for difference both in degree (or 
amount) and in function. Add now the supplementary 
Pauline idea that a Christian community is a body, an or- 
ganism, and differences in degree are excluded, leaving only 
such functional diversity as the apostle himself sets forth. 
Another than one of these three kinds of difference is not 
present in the writer’s mind. 

4. Inspiration does not involve perfection of any kind in 
the subject. Paul has frequent occasion to set right the 
inspired in matters both of faith and of practice. This fact 
cannot have escaped the notice of even the most careless 
reader of the Epistles: only, such a reader perhaps forgets 
that the persons reproved were inspired. And, indeed, why 
should inspiration imply any perfection, either impeccability 
or infallibility? The indwelling spirit does indeed form a 
new self, which truly may be free from all sin and error. 
But this new creation, this new self, is not the whole self. 
The flesh, with its finite, erring, and sinful nature, yet re- 
mains, awaiting annihilation at the coming of Christ as 
King. Hence the war of flesh and spirit, of which the 
apostle has so much to say. Accordingly, the inspired Paul 
does not hesitate to correct the inspired Peter on a capital 
issue ; and himself, by general admission, has been corrected 
by the prince of critics, Time, on at least one point of doc- 
trine,— the imminent second coming of Christ. The old 
man of flesh and soul is essentially and hopelessly finite, 
erring, and sinful, and no kind, degree, or display of holy in- 
spiration can secure from sin and error while the old man 
lives; and live he will till-he dies of nature or in the 
shining of the day of the Lord. 

Perhaps it were well, in passing, to look rather more nar- 
rowly at Pauline teaching about the notion of inspiration. 
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That teaching is, in fact, most simple, calling not so much 
for explanation as for mere statement; namely, that God 
sends down his own spirit into the human heart. This 
spirit is conceived as the substance of God, the unanalyzable 
content of his person. It is nowhere in the acknowledged 
Pauline Epistles spoken of as a person or as a form-being at 
all, but always as a stuff, the content of some form-being. 
It is throughout opposed to flesh, which is stuff; never 
to body,* which is form. Only in one passage is spirit 
spoken of by Paul in a manner even consistent with the 
notion of its being a form, a personality. That is the 
famous benediction,—“ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the holy spirit, 
be with you all.” Now, it is true that «oworia is often used in 
the sense of intercourse of person with person; and the no- 
tion of intercourse of all the Christians with the Holy Spirit 
thought as a person is quite intelligible. Accordingly, re- 
garded by itself, the common interpretation is possible. But 
it is in no case necessary. For «oovia is just as often used in 
the sense of sharing, participation. Thus, we read of sharing 
in the blood, sharing in the sufferings, of Christ, where the 
notion of intercourse is out of the question. As it stands, 
then, by itself, there is nothing to turn the scale this way or 
that; for participation in the holy spirit (inspiration) is also 
a notion perfectly intelligible. But, turning to Philip- 
pians,— a Pauline letter, if not a letter by Paul,— we read, 
“Tf there be any community of spirit [inspiration].” Here 
our translators write “fellowship of the Spirit,” but both 
the article and the capital are gratuitous and unwarranted. 
“ The Spirit” is not meant: else why was it not said? And 
now, on looking steadily at that benediction of awful maj- 
esty, we shall see that not only may the participation in the 
holy spirit (inspiration) be meant, but it must be. The 
apostle begins with the great fact, which holds first place 
in the Christian consciousness,— the fact of grace revealed 
through Christ. This fact he then refers back to its basis, 
the love of God. Last of all, he turns to the means em- 
ployed,— the participation by man in the substantial nature 


*1 Cor. v., 3, is no real.exception, 
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of God and Christ, his sharing in the holy spirit. A man 
is made Christian by receiving holy spirit as a new content 
of his form-being, his personality, by being inspired. No 
such clear and self-justifying interpretation of the formula 
can be given in accord with the common view. 

Finally and decisively, if the holy spirit be not the sub- 
stance. of God, what is it of God?. And what is the sub- 
stance of God? If there be any intelligible answer to this 
question, the writer at least cannot imagine it. If anything, 
then, can be established by exegesis and common sense, it is 
established that the “holy spirit” of Paul’s letters is the 
stuff, the substance, of God. This is a notion, like all Paul- 
ine notions, clearly cut and sharply defined. In its light, all 
Pauline passages that treat of spirit at all lose the last trace 
of obscurity. Perhaps but few of the supporters of the doc- 
trine of the personality of the holy spirit will even claim so 
much for their own view. Paul speaks repeatedly of spirit 
dwelling in the Christian as in a temple. This is plain 
enough, if by spirit be meant stuff, the divine substance. 
But, if a person be meant, then all such passages become un- 
intelligible, not to say absurd. Hardly will even the Trini- 
tarian pretend to construe either to reason or to imagination 
the notion of one individual, dwelling at once in many indi- 
viduals. The notion is quietly relegated to the mysteries, so 
that for human understanding, according to the accepted 
view, the dwelling of the holy spirit in the believer's heart is 
a mere form of words. But Paul never deals in empty 
or cloudy phrases. His ideas are sharp and precise, and 
their concatenation is close and firm. When he says God 
sends holy spirit down into a man’s heart, he means exactly 
what he says. When he says the Christian is a new crea- 
tion, he means precisely that, neither more nor less. In 
fact, it is the spirit sent down into the heart of man that 
forms his Christian being. It is equally impossible not to be 
Christian (in Christ) with this inspiration, and to be Chris- 
tian without it (1 Cor. xii., 3). 

Further, it is the spirit that forms the whole content of 
the Christian’s personality after the second advent (rapovoia). 
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It is not, be it noted, itself a personality, neither can it be, 
since it is not form, but stuff; but it makes out the new con- 
tent of each believer’s old personality. If this be not so, 
what else can make out such content? Not flesh; for that, 
saith repeatedly the apostle, is doomed to destruction 
(v9op4), and can have no part in God’s kingdom. Not soul, 
either; for the new body is to be not for soul (yuxu«dv), but for 
spirit (rveywarexd), and these two are set over against each 
other, as in the all: known text: ‘A man of soul receives 
not what comes from the spirit [inspiration] of God; for to 
him they are folly, nor can he ken them, because they are 
sifted by inspiration. But the man of spirit sifts all things.” 
Indeed, it is plain that when the flesh body, the organ of its 
activity, dies, the soul dies also, There remains, then, no 
content for the new man but spirit. 

In perfect accord herewith is the remarkable fact that 
neither repentance nor reformation finds any place whatever 
in the Word of the Cross, in Paul’s gospel. The fact itself 
any one may verify in a moment with help of a concordance. 
But it is not a mere fact. However remarkable, it is not 
accidental, but strictly necessary. Repentance and reforma- 
tion, conspicuous as they are in. other religious systems, 
would be quite out of place in St. Paul’s; for both refer to 
a change in the old man, in the old content of his personal- 
ity. But, in Paul’s thought, the old man is not to be changed 
intoanew man. That goes his own way —to destruction ; 
this is the Christian, the new creation, the heir of the king- 
dom of God. ‘Thus, in Paul’s sublime system, the coming 
of Christ marks not the beginning of a new era in the his- 
tory of an old world: it marks the beginning of a new world 
itself. Flesh and soul, these made up the old world; but 
neither finds any place in the new world of spirit. I repeat, 
the old is not to be changed into the new: it perishes, not 
indeed by annihilation from without, but by inevitable decay 
within (y%opa). ‘If a man be in Christ, it is new creation ; 
the old is passed away, and lo! the universe from God is 
born anew,” * etc. In eagle flight of thought, what ancien’, 
what modern, outdoes him of Tarsus ? 


* Lf any one thinks this translation tov bold, let him observe that the more con- 
servative punctuation yields the same idea more mildly expressed. 
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It is hardly possible, in contemplating this Pauline notion 
of the world of sense passing away, fading into naught by the 
law of nature, to withhold reference to some recent specula- 
tions of the Scotch school of physics, according to which atoms 
are but vortex-rings, rotating portions of a universal ether. 
These would be indestructible by any conceivable play of 
forces, if the ether were frictionless; but if there be any ethe- 
real friction, however slight, then would such atoms in the 
course of ages pass away, their rotation being gradually worn 
away, like smoke-rings blown from the lips. Of course, Paul 
never dreamed of atoms of any kind, and the above specula- 
tion is at more than one point assailable ; but the eschatologic 
parallelism seems very noteworthy. 

If the foregoing exposition be in any measure just, what 
follows with respect to current theories of inspiration, 
whether verbal or plenary? That they have no claim what- 
ever to apostolicity ; that they are products of a Christian- 
ity dead or at best unconscious ; that they are one and all in 
hopeless conflict not only with the express teaching, but 
still more with the whole life-energy, of the Pauline 
gospel (and, one may add, of the Johannine); that advo- 
cates of such theories, and any theories that set up Hebrew 
scriptures or Christian Scriptures or aught else objective as 
binding upon the Christian consciousness, in that very act 
proclaim themselves not Christian. In disavowing their own 
inspiration, they disavow their own Christianity. If they are 
not inspired, if they have not spirit of Christ, they are none 
of his; if they have that spirit, then are they beyond all 
alien jurisdiction, whether of Peter or of Paul. “The in- 
spired man judges of all things, himself is judged of none.” 
How mean, how miserable, how pitiable, appears the shrink- 
ing of modern so-called Orthodoxy from the fullest and 
freest scrutiny of all its doctrines, in the sound of that slo- 
gan of Paulinism, that tremendous oracle, “ Our inspiration * 
explores all things, even the depths of God”! 


*So must we render 70 wvevjia. For Paul is vindicating his professed ken of the 
most hidden counsels of the Godhead. To us, he says, God has unveiled them through 
the spirit, whichwe have received; that is, by inspiring us. It is this spirit, not imma_ 
nent in the breast of Deity, but indwelling in the heart of Paul and all inspired, all 
Christians, that sounds the very depths of God. But that spirit, so housed in the 
believer’s heart, is his inspiration. 
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The dominant dogma of inspiration presses like a hideous 
nightmare, “ with the weight of twenty Atlantics,” upon the 
prostrate form of that freedom whose home is with the spirit. 
This was to guide disciples into all truth; and yet, forsooth, 
before the end of the first of eighteen centuries it has for- 
gotten or despaired of its task, and has fled away from earth 
forever, leaving behind it — what? Four historico-doctrinal 
pictures of the gospel, and a few half-hortative, half-polemic, 
and wholly occasional Epistles. Truly, these are beyond 
all price ; but note. They are one and all occasional, deter- 
mined by the particular needs of particular communities, 
under particular circumstances of time and place. Had 
these deliverances of the spirit been not thus so specific in 
reference, had they been altogether general, without any 
limitations of time and place and environment, some one 
might indeed maintain they were a complete deliverance of 
the spirit, related alike to every age and every clime, and 
that the spirit says now no more, because it has no more to 
say. But, in view of the eminently special adaptation of 
these writings, such a contention is on the face of it ridicu- 
lous. Or does any one seriously think a revelation as to 
hair-dressing among the Corinthians more important than 
one touching strikes among Americans? or about the re- 
turn of Onesimus than about the abolition of slavery? No! 
The Roman Catholic tenet of a single living inspired Chris- 
tian, lamentable parody that it is on the primitive doctrine, 
is both logically and religiously at great advantage com- 
pared with the Protestant abandonment of the doctrine 
altogether. Never was there a more mistaken watchword 
than Chillingworth’s: “The Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
the religion of the Protestant.” The accepted theory of 
Theopneustia, with its necessary corollary, Bibliolatry, stands 
an insuperable obstacle in the way of,the natural and desir- 
able development of the ideas of the Reformation. 

But the need is undisguised and unmistakable, of some 
doctrine on the subject. It is not enough to prove the prey- 
alent notions unintelligible or preposterous,— nay, more, un- 
apostolic and unchristian. That were a thankless task. 
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Negations can never satisfy. Not merely displace the false, 
but replace it by the true; else will the outcast demon, re- 
turning and finding the house fitted indeed for an occupant, 
but unoccupied, himself re-enter and in company. Accord- 
ingly, it has been the prime object of this article to sketch 
and stress the original apostolic teaching as presented by the 
first and foremost of Christian authors. In the discovered 
presence of this majestic reality, the fantastic figments of 
modern and medizval theory melt away of themselves into 
nothingness. 

In conclusion, some one may smile at the notion of spirit, 
the divine substance, being sent down into the heart, and 
say, That is only a figure of speech, or the like; and, if sub- 
stance in his conception be something hard or impenetrable 
or triply extended, or something in general to which spatial 
predicaments immediately belong, and if the heart be for 
him a certain muscle, then well may he smile,— yea, laugh 
outright. But if he recognize that the face of science, of 
physical science, is set unalterably towards idealistic mo- 
nism, that the spatial world of not-self is demonstrably an 
elaborate interpretation, by a formula built up into the or- 
ganism of each consciousness, of the non-spatial world of 
not-self as related to self; if he recognize that the stuff, the 
irresoluble residuum after last analysis, of any and all phe- 
nomena is feeling ; and if, further, he recognize, what is plain 
on the face of it, that heart with Paul means the seat of the 
life of the feeling,— then indeed will he find the ground of 
his ridicule slipped away, and the Pauline idea expressible 
in ultimate terms of Psycho-physics. 

ConRAD MASCOL. 
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RELIGIOUS POSSIBILITIES OF AGNOSTICISM.* 


The word “agnosticism ” was invented by Prof. Huxley, 
to represent the view of those who regard the solution of 
some of the ultimate problems of existence as beyond the 
possibilities of the human mind. In a late rejoinder to Mr. 
W.S. Lilly, Prof. Huxley has retold the story of the origin 
of this term. “ Tolerably early in life,” says he, “I dis- 
covered that one of the most unpardonable sins in the eyes 
of most people is for a man to go about unlabelled. The 
world regards such a person as the police do an unmuzzled 
dog, not under proper control. I could find no label that 
would suit me. So, in my desire to range myself and be re- 
spectable, I invented one; and, as the chief thing that I was 
sure of was that I did not know a great many things that 
the -ists and -ites about me professed to be familiar with, I 
called myself an agnostic.” 

The word has taken on a more specific philosophic sense 
as descriptive of the view of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
insists that all the three theories respecting the origin of ‘the 
universe,— self-existence, self-creation, and creation by an 
external power; the atheistic, the pantheistic, and the the- 
istic,— are ultimately unthinkable; that they all, neverthe- 
less, instead of being purely erroneous, contain a funda- 
mental verity; that, pursued to their last analysis, they all 
alike lead the inquirer into the presence of an infinite, 
eternal mystery, ever pressing for solution, but ever insolu- 
ble. And to this he applies the term ‘The Unknowable.” 
Whether, in this ultimate analysis, the foundation of religion 
entirely disappears, or, on the other hand, the contemplation 
of the Unknowable is still capable of awakening emotions 
that may properly be denominated religious, is a question 
that, it will be remembered, led to a decidedly trerehant 
discussion two or three years ago between Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison, the most distinguished English 
expounder of Positivism ; while the entry into the arena of 
several others prominent in both England and America has 


*Read at the June meeting in Baraboo of the State Unitarian Association of 
Wisconsin. 
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helped to keep alive public interest in the subject of that 
noteworthy controversy. A re-examination of the Spencer- 
Harrison debate has convinced me that a considerable por- 
tion of it was due to a failure to agree upon and adhere to 
a definite meaning of the word “religion.” Let us try to 
avoid that mistake to-day. 

There is so general an association between religion and 
morality in the language and thoughts of men that it may 
reasonably be presumed to represent an actual association 
in human life. Thus, popular sentiment demands that the 
church member, the man who openly identifies himself with 
some religious organization, shall be exemplary in his moral 
character. Any marked departure from integrity and honor 
in his conduct is generally accepted as seriously discredit- 
ing his religious professions. They are stigmatized as hol- 
low pretence, mere sham, while he is visited with the oppro- 
brium due to hypocrisy. This popular judgment finds war- 
rant in the definitions of religion put forward by eminent 
men. Mr. Matthew Arnold has called it ‘“ morality touched 
with emotion,” thus making it include morality as well as a 
certain additional element which morality does not neces- 
sarily involve. Mr. Francis E. Abbot defines religion as 
“the effort of man to perfect himself,” a characterization 
which gives one an almost painful sense of conduct as the 
one predominant fact in religion. Instead of a picture of 
the soul basking in the restful warmth of the divine efful- 
gence, there is suggested an unremitting struggle to realize 
in one’s life and character the highest ideals of duty. “The 
world is my country, to do good my religion,” said Thomas 
Paine. Here the emotional element of Mr. Arnold’s defi- 
nition quite disappears. To Paine, religion meant benevo- 
lent self-surrender in the interest of the common good, the 
extreme of altruistic morality. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of the fact 
that morality is commonly regarded as a prominent feature 
in religion. While now, in the average mind, religion in- 
cludes morality, it must also connote sométhing besides 
morality, or at any rate the term would be superfluous. 
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That it does stand, in common usage, for an additional fact, 
one will not have to go far to learn. It is common, for in- 
stance, to hear a person spoken of as a very good but, un- 
happily, not a religious man. Sometimes, the same fact is 
expressed by the statement that he discharges all his duties 
to his fellows, but neglects his duties to God. Now and 
then, one discovers a feeling painfully akin to jealous regret 
that, while indifferent to the claims of piety, he should 
unkindly persist in being so completely above reproach in 
all his external conduct and life. It is only the hopeless 
sectarian who will deny the possibility of a genuine and 
thorough-going morality in a man destitute, in the more 
comprehensive sense of the word, of any religion at all. 
Let not this remark be construed as meaning that the full- 
est living is possible without religion. But the gravest crit- 
icism that will lie against a man who possesses morality 
without religion is that he is an incomplete man, not that he 
is radically wrong or perverse. And let us be forever done 
with the disposition to deny to those of other faiths than 
our own, or of no faith at all, or but stingily to recognize 
in them, the possession of whatever excellence a sympathetic 
eye could discern in their conduct or their character. 

If, then, morality, while ordinarily associated with religion, 
constitutes only one element in it and is capable of existing 
independently of it,—or, stating the same fact from the 
opposite direction, if the term “religion,” as ordinarily 
employed, is more comprehensive than “ morality,” includ- 
ing it, but also something besides,— what is this other ele- 
ment to which the word “religious” might be distinctively 
applied? Mr. Arnold, as already quoted, calls it “ emotion.” 
But this is not, of course, intended as an accurate definition ; 
for there are possible all sorts of emotions, to only a limited 
class of which the term “religious”? may be applied. What, 
now, is the distinguishing characteristic in those acts and 
emotions which we call religious? Chryses, priest of Apollo, 
in Homer’s story, goes to the Grecian camp with money in 
his hand, to ransom his captive daughter from the haughty 
Agamemnon; and we call this an ordinary, or, if you 
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please, a secular transaction. Repulsed by the overbearing 
Greek, the father turns in his distress to his god, Apollo, 
and prays for assistance in reclaiming his child from her 
captor’s hands; and we call this act religious. Wherein 
lies the difference? In both cases, Chryses is seeking a 
certain end by not unusual means; but in the former he is 
dealing with known agents, in the latter with a being who, 
in the main, lives and moves in a field beyond the sphere of 
sense, in the realm of the unknown, the mysterious. The 
savage seeks to bury his arrow in his enemy’s heart, while 
at the same time he performs various incantations to bring 
down upon that enemy the vengeance of the gods. We 
call the latter act a religious ceremony. What entitles it 
to that distinctive epithet but the fact that here the peti- 
tioner is seeking to avail himself of powers which lie beyond 
the known, in the realm of mystery? In 1666, the people 
of London were to be seen falling upon their knees in 
importunity that Jehovah would stay the plague which his 
wrath had sent them. In the nineteenth century, those 
who are economical of their efforts have learned that the 
speediest way to drive pestilence from a crowded town is 
to give more careful attention to drainage and the water 
supply. Prayer has been replaced by sanitation; typhus is 
exorcised by cleanliness instead of genuflections. The means 
of amelioration have ceased to be religious. Causes which 
before had inspired the stricken populace with religious awe, 
because they lay shrouded within the veil of mystery, have 
been explored by science, have been brought within the 
pale of the known; and religion, as ever, has retired from 
before the face of knowledge. 

Exactly what is it that awakens the religious sentiment 
in the Christian worshipper of to-day? Not that curiously 
minute tabulation of the attributes of God which the theolo- 
gians have furnished him, and by which they seek to ac- 
quaint him with the Divine nature, very much as one comes 
to know Gladstone or Bismarck or Boulanger through the 
correspondence columns of the newspaper press, but the 
consciousness that behind the petty delineations of a pre- 
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tentious theology there stands a mysterious Power, the 
depths of whose being no eye can penetrate, no tongue 
describe. So, too, the anticipations of a future life inspire 
religious awe,— not by what is supposed to be known re- 
specting it, but by that which is recognized as transcending 
knowledge. Could the New Jerusalem be located and 
depicted with the definiteness with which we learn of Paris 
or Berlin, it might not cease to be attractive, but it would 
cease to awaken the religious veneration. Religion does 
not find its resting-place in the map and the guide-book. 
Is it not rather true that the thought of personal immortal- 
ity stirs the depths of one’s religious nature from the very 
fact that the imagination is baffled in all attempts to local- 
ize it, while there stretch out on every hand the alluring 
mysteries of an inconceivable existence ? 

Unless, then, our analysis has been at fault, mystery is an 
essential feature of that portion of religion which lies out- 
side of morality and is distinct from it. To affirm that 
all religion depends upon mystery is not, however, equiva- 
lent to saying that all mystery is capable of giving rise to 
religious emotions. It is conceivable that a race of men, un- 
familiar with the scientific explanation of the rainbow, and 
regarding it, moreover, as a permanently insoluble mystery, 
might remain unaffected by any higher emotion than won- 
der, so long as they did not regard that brilliant child of the 
sunlight as having any influence upon their own lives. But, 
whenever such a relation should be thought to exist, wonder 
would pretty certainly deepen into religious awe. The 
patch of color would be transformed into Ivis, bright-winged 
messenger of the gods tomen. And it is a striking testimony 
to the existence of a well-nigh universal sense of the solidar- 
ity (if I may use the phrase) of nature and man that no 
conspicuous natural phenomenon has long remained outside 
the fields of both science and religion. 

We here reach a second element, which will be always 
found in company with mystery in any conception capable 
of awakening the religious sense. Chryses worshipped 
Apollo, the savage addressed himself to his destroying 
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deities, the people of London prostrated themselves before 
Jehovah, the Christian turns to God in prayer and stands 
awe-struck in the presence of his conception of heaven, not 
simply because these objects of adoration have been invested 
with mystery, but also because they have been thought 
closely and powerfully related to human interests. These 
two elements—mystery and an intimate relationship to 
human interests — are conditions which will inevitably give 
rise to religion, and without which it cannot exist. Let me 
feel myself surrounded by an inscrutable mystery, which 
holds in its grasp the roots of my being, the issues of my 
life, and I must fall on my face in adoration; for I shall 
find myself in the awful presence of the unknown God. 

And now let us apply the foregoing analysis to our prob- 
lem. It will be convenient to employ the word “religion” 
to represent not all that is usually included under that term, 
but the additional element which it is necessary to add to 
morality to produce religion,—the “emotion” of Mr. Ar- 
nold’s definition. Is Agnosticism capable of giving rise to 
that emotion, of awakening the religious sense ? 

We have seen, or thought we saw, that religion feeds 
upon the unknown, the mysterious. It flies from the face of 
knowledge. Science and religion are, I would not say an- 
tagonistic, but supplementary. They are unable to co-exist. 
They cannot occupy the same field. With the advance of 
the one, the other recedes. Optics dissolves Iris. Jupiter 
Tonans disappears before electrical discovery. Medical sci- 
ence dethrones the Jehovah of the plague. TIf, then, all 
subjects of contemplation were capable of scientific solution, 
the death of religion would be only a question of time. 
What answer does the agnostic philosophy make as to this 
possibility? Not only that every enlargement of the known 
still leaves one face to face with a great though decreasing 
expanse of the unknown, but that, if you thrust out into 
space the expanding circle of knowledge, by so much as you 
increase the area of that circle, you lengthen the circumfer- 
ence which marks off the endless realm of the unknown 
still awaiting solution. Nay, more: that, when investiga- 
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tion and analysis have done their utmost, the human soul, 
in the very nature of the case, must ever find itself in the 
awe-inspiring presence of an impenetrable mystery. Not 
only, says Agnosticism, is the groundwork of religion not 
nearly exhausted: it is absolutely inexhaustible. 

Instead, then, of setting bounds to religion, Agnosticism 
but. removes the bounds which the theologies have attempted 
to set. As already stated, in so far as God and heaven come 
to be known, are brought within the possibilities of explicit 
description, to that extent do they cease to be food for the 
religious sense. Could the Augustines and Calvins of theo- 
logical literature really succeed in making God appear as a 
well defined personality before our minds, they would but 
undermine the sentiments which they are seeking to pro- 
mote. Fortunately for religion, the finite cannot compass 
the Infinite. The anthropomorphism of religious terminol- 
ogy, the representation of God in terms applicable to human 
personality, has doubtless been a necessity, and has served 
an important purpose as a means of communicating religious 
conceptions. Nor have I the slightest objection to the em- 
ployment of those terms by any one who finds them useful 
in either expressing or promoting the emotions of his relig- 
ious experience. What I contend for is that (to use Prof. 
John Fiske’s descriptive term) the ‘“deanthropomorphiza-— 
tion” of God, divesting him of human attributes, far from 
dethroning him as an object of religious worship, is rather 
establishing his throne upon a more permanent foundation. 
As the human element in our conceptions of deity disap- 
pears, the Divine makes itself felt in greater power and ful- 
ness. 

But let it be admitted that the theory of the Unknowable 
possesses philosophical validity, and that the conception is 
capable of awakening the religious sentiment, the ques- 
tion remains: Is that sentiment worth cultivating? Has a 
religion of the Unknowable any value for the human soul? 
Perhaps the most feasible way of approaching the problem 
is through the question: Is the religious sentiment ever 
worth cultivating? Has any religion a value for the human 
soul ? 
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The intimate connection between religion and morality 
has already been acknowledged. But, while they may 
powerfully interact upon each other, they are separable in 
thought, and, if I mistake not, in fact. I have already been 
insisting upon the possibility of morality existing independ- 
ently of religion. It seems to me equally possible for re- 
ligion to exist apart from morality. A man’s emotions, it 
would appear, may be easily stirred by a contemplation of 
the mysterious powers with which his life is surrounded, 
while still but imperfectly responsive to the claims of equity 
‘in his relations to his fellow-men. I have no desire to re- 
habilitate the characters of clerical criminals and saintly 
sinners whose falls from grace have brought discredit upon 
their religious professions. But, while I am not disposed to 
condone their offences, I have no doubt that the charge of 
religious insincerity is often unwarranted. If I were to 
compare the value of morality without religion and religion 
without morality, I should unhesitatingly give my most 
pronounced preference for the former. I am not quite sure 
that I fully understand the famous remark of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, to the effect that conduct constitutes three-fourths 
of life. The statement has a curiously mathematical deti- 
niteness, which only a literary man would think of employ- 
ing in so entirely unmathematical a subject. But I have 
always had a feeling that, somehow, the statement must be 
true. We are never tired of quoting that pithy comment of 
Emerson, in reply to the hackneyed disparagement of mo- 
rality in comparison with religion: “*‘ Mere morality’! as if 
one were to say, ‘Poor God! with nobody to help him!’” 
Most assuredly, morality is entitled to recognition in its own 
right, even without any religious robe to give the attractive- 
ness of spiritual grace to its own rugged excellence. To an 
exalted morality, if to anything in the universe, is rightly 
due the adjective “divine.” Yes, rather let the heavens 
above us be impenetrable brass, and no whisper of the Eter- 
nal ever come to our eager souls, than that we fail to em- 
body in our lives the highest ideals of duty to our fellow- 
men ! 
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But after conceding that, if religion and morality are to 
be dissociated and their relative worth compared, the palm 
must be unquestionably awarded to morality, our question 
remains: Is the religious sentiment worth cultivating? Has 
religion any value for the human soul? Does it profit a 
man to add religion to morality? Let us waive for the mo- 
ment the alleged utility of some forms of religion as a sort 
of insurance to protect against future loss from being noth- 
ing but a good man, and consider only the immediate effect 
of religion upon the soul. 

To the purely practical or scientific mind, Niagara is a 
certain volume of water pouring over a ledge of rock, and 
representing an approximately calculable amount of mechan- 
ical force. The poet sees, perhaps, all this; but he sees 
much more. He sees the wondrous majesty of which that 
mass of falling water is the concrete embodiment, and he 
stands awe-struck before the inspiring spectacle. He sees 
the marvellous beauty of which those circling clouds of 
spray are the visible expression; and that beauty steals into 
his soul, filling it with indescribable rapture. These two 
men are comparable, in a rude and approximate way, to the 
simply moral man and the man whose morality has been 
crowned and illuminated with religion. With the latter, 
knowledge clothes itself in a becoming humility; life takes 
on a grander significance than is to be found in the allotted 
threescore years and ten; the soul is permeated with that 
indescribable inspiration which comes alone from the con- 
templation of the unknown God. The material Niagara of 
the man of affairs becomes the poet’s avatar of beauty and 
sublimity. 

If it is true that the real source of all religion is to be 
found in mystery, and that that mystery, instead of being 
dissipated, is deepened by the last word of the aguostic 
philosophy, then, as has already been claimed, Agnosticism, 
far from necessitating the abandonment of religion, offers 
it a securer foundation. Let us proceed with our question: 
Even though an agnostic religion may be possible, is it of 
any value ? 
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It is urged, the feeling of awe may be inspired by a great 
variety of causes and closely associated with emotions 
decidedly diverse. There is an awe which includes a sense 
of love and trust, and there is an awe in which the charac- 
teristic associated emotions are fear and dread. I stand awe- 
struck in the midst of a gorgeous June day, whose warmth 
and light are not only filling my soul with cheer, but, in 
ways whose mysteriousness baffles my understanding, are 
quickening into fresh activity and crowning with renewed 
promise all the channels of life that are flowing on around 
me. But, on the other hand, I stand awe-struck in the 
midst of the shafts of lightning that are working havoc on 
every hand, and threatening myself and those I hold most 
dear with imminent death. Now, if there lies at the centre 
of the universe an impenetrable mystery, although it may 
inspire me with awe, there is no more reason, it may be 
said, for contemplating it with love than with loathing, 
with trust than with fear; and therefore, though I may not 
be able to annihilate the mystery by ignoring it, why may 
it not be the part of wisdom, as far as in me lies, to shut it 
out from my soul, to confine my reflections within the 
realm of sense, and exercise my emotions solely on the 
knowable and the known? 

It must be acknowledged that there is ground for this 
criticism. Whether the religion of the Unknowable is to 
be productive of a pleasurable or a painful sense of mystery 
will depend upon whether one’s view of life savors of opti- 
mism or pessimism, whether whatever comes within the 
pale of his knowledge whispers to him of hope or despair. 
If it is ever proper to make use of the tu quoque argument, 
the agnostic may respond that there is the same diversity 
in other religions which have existed and still exist. It 
is a long way from Athens to Rome, from Zeus to Jupiter. 
Polytheism, as a rule, seems to have begun not in a loving 
adoration of kindly powers, but in an effort to placate 
malevolent deities. Nature was peopled with hostile gods 
and goddesses, whose enmity the worshipper sought to turn 
aside by various forms of flattery and self-sacrifice. As 
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society progressed and standards of character advanced, 
many of these superhuman beings took on more lovely traits. 
The polytheist’s pantheon became hospitable enough for 
the reception of friends as well as enemies of the human 
race. Etruria gave place to Hellas, pessimism to optimism. 

The same marked contrasts are to be found in the various 
phases of Christian theism. Nothing could be imagined 
more irredeemably pessimistic than Calvinism. The larger 
part of the human race doomed by an irrevocable decree, 
for which they were in no way responsible, to endless tor- 
ment,— what more dismal picture of human destiny than 
this can any philosophy or faith present? Compared with 
it, the blank annihilation of the materialist, upon whom 
so much patronizing pity is showered from every quarter, . 
is as Hyperion to a satyr, Elysium to Tartarus. Hap- 
pily, most Christians at the present time have more or less 
fully cut loose from this theistic pessimism. The Methodist 
moderates its ungainliness a little by making the sinner at 
least responsible for his doom. Some of the Adventists 
soften that doom by making immortality a divine gratuity, 
and death for the unrepentant “an eternal sleep.” 

Our Andover friends think that, in some way which they 
but imperfectly understand or are not yet ready fully to 
explain, Christ will still be accessible in another life to the 
unbeliever who did not positively reject him in this. Even 
Rev. Joseph Cook comes forward with a subtle distinction 
between the historic and the essential Christ, by which 
heaven is to make some farther inroads into hades. And 
the great mass of good men and women, who still adhere 
to a nominal Orthodoxy, show by the cheerfulness of their 
demeanor that they do not really believe the future so black 
as it has been painted, and by the sweetness of their char- 
acter that the God whom they worship in their inmost souls 
is not the ogre of the creeds. 

Agnosticism, it has been admitted, may lead to a sense 
of the mysterious, mingled with hope or despair accord- 
ingly as it is associated with a predominantly optimistic or 
pessimistic view of life. But the same seems to be true of 
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theism as well. Between the theism of John Calvin and 
that of the Liberal Christianity of our day there is “a great 
gulf fixed.” Is it worth while for the pessimistic agnostic 
to be religious? I am not prepared to answer in a very 
confident affirmative. But is it any more worth while for 
the pessimistic theist to be religious? Well, religion with 
him may be demanded by a prudent regard for his future 
happiness. If the worship of a vindictive God be necessary 
to save the worshipper from his deity’s retributive clutch, 
perhaps it is well to worship. Perhaps it is. Perhaps it is 
best for a man to insure his future, even at the cost of some 
impairment of his manhood. But whether it is profitable 
thus to lose one’s soul in order to save it, whether paradise 
gained by sacrificing an esteem for what is thought holiest 
and loveliest in human character is preferable to manliness 
in Gehenna, it would be beside my purpose to discuss. 
What I am interested in endeavoring to make clear is that 
for the soul that finds a hopeful significance in human life 
there is spiritual profit in the reverent contemplation of 
“The Eternal Not-Ourselves that makes for Righteousness,” 
whether that mysterious Power takes on the relatively defi- 
nite form of the theist’s God or remains the vague and shad- 
owy conception of the agnostic’s Unknowable. 

I have spoken of optimistic Agnosticism. Is not the 
phrase a self-contradiction? If at the very centre of things 
persists an impenetrable mystery, am I warranted in associ- 
ating with it either hope or despair, in entertaining towards 
it emotions of either trust or fear? Standing on the shores 
of an unknown and boundless ocean, while the waves are 
lashing the beach with destructive fury, I am filled with a 
sense of awe in the presence of this display of power. Buta 
small portion of the expanse of water comes within the 
range of my vision. Of the rest I know and can know noth- 
ing. Now, the sense.of mystery which comes to me, as my 
thoughts go out in the vain attempt to comprehend the 
ocean in its entirety, is blended with a feeling of fear on ac- 
count of the destructiveness of that portion which I can see ; 
and I shrink in terror from the limitless possibilities of ruin 
with which the unknown whole appeals to my emotions. 
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Again, standing on the shore of an unknown and bound- 
less ocean, while it stretches before my eyes in alluring 
peacefulness, its breezes messengers of refreshment to body 
and soul alike, I, as before, am filled with a sense of mys- 
tery. But that feeling is no longer blended with fear and 
terror. Those emotions have given place to trust and cheer. 
The mysterious whole speaks to me in the language of that 
margin which lies within the limits of my vision. 

Apply the comparison to our problem. The “ Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed” inspires 
me with an awful sense of mystery. But, as I examine the 
stream of things which comes within the range of knowl- 
edge, I find, or seem to find, that, notwithstanding frequent 
failures and relapses and occasions for temporary discour- 
agement, a wider view discloses the fact of a marked prog- 
ress in the world of life, a marked advance in the evolution 
of human character. And so, though I recognize the infinite 
significance of life as beyond the compass of my finite com- 
prehension, still I am reassured with the conviction that 
there is an eternal purpose of good running through all 
things. And so, grounded in the Inscrutable Mystery, I not 
only fall on my face in reverent awe, I cheerfully surrender 
myself in hopeful trust. 

And now let me disclaim any desire to depersonalize God 
in the mind of any one who finds comfort or inspiration in 
clothing him with human attributes. Provided we put into 
our conception the highest qualities of human nature, I can 
see no harm in enthroning that ideal at the heart of the 
universe, in identifying it with the Eternal Power which 
transcends the possibilities of human knowledge. What I 
am seeking to maintain is that Agnosticism, far from de- 
manding the abandonment of religion, furnishes it a more 
abiding foundation. 

What I have now offered has been in the main a series 
of reflections based upon personal experience. Born and 
bred in one of the straitest of orthodox sects, I was 
trained to think and speak of the most abstruse religious 
conceptions with the definiteness and precision appropri- 
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ate to mathematical formule. Heaven was not only a con- 
dition, but a place; God was no abstraction, but a veri- 
table personality, whom but for limitations in time and theo- 
logical literature it would have been possible to know with 
the same intimacy and minuteness as one’s next-door neigh- 
bor. As a consequence of the reflections forced upon my 
mind, it became necessary to give up, one by one, many of 
the tenets of my early teaching. Some of them were sur- 
rendered without reluctance. They were, indeed, excluded 
from my mind through a growing perception of their radi- 
cal inconsistency with attributes which I had been taught 
to ascribe to deity. Happily, I had been led to form too 
high an ideal of God permanently to think him capable of 
the enormities attributed to him in the government of his 
creation. But, while my sentiments offered no obstacles to 
my intellect in the abandonment of some of the unlovely 
doctrines of the old belief, it was with no little regret that 
I saw the clear lineaments of the heavenly Father’s face 
fade into indistinctness, giving place to that Inscrutable 
Mystery which the imagination cannot picture, which no 
tongue nor pen can describe. And the questions would 
then force themselves upon my mind: Has the term “relig- 
ion” any longer a place in my vocabulary? Has the fact 
any farther meaning to my soul? Those questions, in (I 
think) a judicial temper, with (I am sure) the utmost can- 
dor, I have been endeavoring to answer in your presence 
to-day. Ten years ago, on a public occasion, I remember 
to have quoted as expressive of my own attitude those 
beautiful lines of Alice Cary: — . 
“‘T cannot plainly see the way, 
So dark the grave is; but I know, 


If I do truly work my day, 
Some good will brighten out of woe. 


“For the same hand that doth unbind 
The winter winds sends sweetest showers, 
And the poor rustic laughs to find 
His April meadows full of flowers. 


“T said I could not see the way. 
And yet what need is there to see, 
More than to do what good I may, 
And trust the great Power over me?” 
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The sentiment is a noble one. It still awakens a keen 
response in my heart. And yet it does not, I think, repre- 
sent my attitude now quite so accurately as of old. There 
is in it a sort of under-current of reluctant resignation, of 
which I do not seem to find the counterpart in my present 
experience. At any rate, the dark does not necessarily 
mean the dismal, the unknown is not synonymous with 
the forbidding. Jehovah is, indeed, gone; but that in 
Jehovah which made worship possible, the mysterious 
depths of the Divine nature which the plummet line of 
human thought could not really pretend to fathom,— that 
abides. ‘The Infinite and Eternal Energy, by which all 
things are created and sustained,” no longer speaks to my 
ear in articulate language from Mount Sinai; but I seem 
to feel its influence pressing from every direction upon my 
soul. I would fain call it God,—a term which stands for 
a long line of spiritual experiences from which I have no 
anxiety to cut myself adrift; a term, moreover, which seems 
to have previously represented a distinctive fact which has 
not been eradicated, but strengthened by my later thinking. 
However, I am not particular about terms. I am rather 
gratified to find that the fact remains. Should, indeed, 
loyalty to the truth ever demand the sacrifice of what now 
seems “fact,” I hope that with the utmost promptness and 
cheerfulness I shall make the final surrender, and give up 
religion as one of the unsubstantial fancies of childhood. 
That time does not appear to have yet come in my expe- 
rience. And, meanwhile, in the presence of that Power 
which passes the possibilities of delineation, I would bow 
in reverent awe, in not unloving trust. 


Henry Doty MAxson. 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN BROWNING. 


In one of her later novels,* Mrs. Oliphant gives a very 

impressive and realistic description of the invasion of a 
French city and the expulsion of its inhabitants by the dead 
who had once lived and loved in it. The reader, in spite of 
himself, is compelled to realize the influence of the unseen 
spirits that flood the place with their presence ; and he can- 
not help thinking of the different character of thought and 
feeling that must be revealed in the future, in consequence 
of such a palpable demonstration of the reality of life 
beyond the grave. Such an event must suggest, he thinks, 
the profoundest lessons of life. But the tale is too true to 
the facts of human experience to allow such delusive expec- 
tations to remain. The whole result, with nearly all the 
inhabitants, seems to be only a confirmation of their pre- 
vious conviction that masses ought to be said in the chapel 
of the city hospital. 
_ This picture is a striking illustration of the way in which 
people commonly deal with the revelations of the poet. He 
comes to them from the highest plane of thought and feel- 
ing. He strives, with all the earnestness of a soul conscious 
that it has a profound and universal thought to utter, to 
endow the men and women of his generation with some 
fresh insight. He charms and impresses them. The age 
seems ready to welcome his truth, and he hopes to find hu- 
manity contemplating life in a larger and deeper way. To 
some extent, that hope will be fulfilled. But it will be 
only an empty hope, if we use all our power to make him 
. say what we imagine most needs the saying, or if we expect 
him to be an advocate of the pet notions that seem most im- 
portant to ourselves. In this way, we miss altogether what 
it is best for us to learn, and at the end have succeeded in 
convincing ourselves that the echo of our own thoughts is 
the only music of the world. 

And we mistake the purpose of the poet, too, when we 
regard him as a mere echo of what we are pleased to call 
“the spirit of the age,” which is often only a more subtle 
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way of making him the voice of the opinions of our own 
coterie or set. Nor must the poet be regarded as the mere 
creature of the dominant tendencies of his time. Of course, 
he must live in relation to these. He is part of the organic 
life of his age. He knows and feels something of its doubts, 
its fears, and its earnest questionings. Nevertheless, he is 
more than the voice of some prevailing tendency. The 
spirit of the age, or what is called so, may not be the spirit 
that sways the poet. His relation to it may be one of an- 
tagonism. There may be elements in it with which he has 
no sympathy. He may be often more the maker of the 
future than the creature of the present. Let him make his 
own impression upon our minds and hearts. We need not 
try him by any accustomed test. Let him be tried by his 
own tests, judged according to his own methods. In the 
study of his thought, as well as in the study of nature and 
life, a “wise passiveness” is at first the best requisite. 
After we have learned what he has to say for himself, we 
can see all the better in what relations he stands to the 
thought of his time. 

There are certain general questions, not peculiar to any 
one age, but which every age asks, in the light that is given 
to it or from its own peculiar stand-point. Among these 
are questions regarding the nature of the soul,—the rela- 
tions of the soul to the body, the worth of each, the value 
of the experience of each life and the experience of the 
race, the importance of the will in the discovery of the 
truth. Perhaps no one answer in any age has been ac- 
cepted to the exclusion of all others; yet one has often 
been emphasized to the extent of overshadowing all the 
rest, and becoming at least the characteristic answer of the 
age. What have been the prevailing answers of our time 
to these different questions, and what is the relation of 
Browning’s poetry to those answers? ° 

No one can fail to observe in the thought of our time 
the careful way in which the existence of the soul is stated. 
Once, men like the Abbot in Fra Lippo Lippi thought they 
knew all about it, and spoke of its unity, its independence 
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of mechanical conditions, its power to rise above the influ- 
ence of the universal operation of cause and effect. Our 
modern science has destroyed all that easy confidence, and 
threatens sometimes to overthrow all faith in the soul as a 
real existence. Despite all that, the tendency of much of 
our best thought is in the direction of faith in something, 
without which the connection of our experiences and the 
power to think of ourselves as units would be impossible. 
More and more the conviction makes its way that no 
description of human phenomena would fully comprehend 
all that is implied in the term “man.” Our definitions 
may be wrong, but our faith seems none the less a necessity 
of thought. 

With that apparent tendency Browning’s poetry seems 
to be in accord; and it finds expression in one of the latest 
poems, the “ Parleying ” with Charles Avison : — 


*¢ Soul ’ — (accept 
A word which vaguely names what no adept 
In word-use fits and fixes so that still 
Thing shall not slip word's fetter and remain 
Innominate as first, yet, free again, 
Ts no less recognized the absolute . 
Fact underlying that same other fact 
Concerning which no cavil can dispute 
Our nomenclature when we call it ‘ Mind’ — 
Something not Matter) —‘Soul,’ who seeks shall find 
Distinct beneath that something... . 
Soul, the unsounded sea, whose lift of surge, 
Spite of all superstructure, lets emerge, 
In flower and foam, Feeling from out the deeps 
Mind arrogates no mastery upon — 
Distinct indisputably.” 


Our century has been so earnest in its study of physical 
phenomena, has been so busy with its consideration of physi- 
cal cause and effect, that it has been disposed to answer all 
its questions by reference to these alone. It has imagined 
that the soul’s only help is in the body, and that the clearest 
view of what is best in man’s nature is to be attained only 
from the outside. If, in former ages, no worth was acknowl- 
edged in the flesh, in our own the reverse seems nearer the 
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fact, and no worth is acknowleged in the soul. Indeed, it 
has sometimes seemed as if Heine’s satirical remark on see- 
ing Wilhelm Schlegel after a lapse of twenty years—“ At 
first, I thought it was his spirit; I soon found it was only 
his body’’— were the serious expression of much of our 
thought. To a great extent, Browning’s poetry seems in 
perfect harmony with this thought. If we confine our at- 
tention to some of his poems, we might easily imagine him 
a poetic advocate of the flesh. Fra Lippo Lippi is one of 
the strongest of pleas for the value and significance of flesh : 
“Tf you get simple beauty and nought else, 


You get about the best thing God invents. 
That’s somewhat.” 


This may be viewed only as the plea of the painter him- 
self. But we cannot so explain the passage in Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, where Browning has summed up his whole philosophy 
of life : — 
“ Let us not always say, 

Spite of this flesh, to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole 

As the bird wings and sings. 

Let us cry, ‘All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.’”” 


But, as we read on, we discover that in this poetry 
the outside, the external, is thus glorified, not because it 
is in itself complete, but because of the necessary connec- 
tion between the inner and outer. If the body reveals the 
soul, it is because the soul is in the body. If the world 
reveals God, and tells us something of him, it is because 
God is in the world. ‘Take the soul from the body, and 
it accomplishes nothing. Bodily development alone has no 
redeeming power. And so, in the same poem where we are 
reminded of the soul’s need of the body, we are also warned 
against too much dependence upon it : — 

“ What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh hath soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
To man propose this test,— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ?” 
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Thus Browning emphasizes the value of both soul and body, 
and indicates the intimate connection between outward 
form and inward reality. 

There is an ever-increasing tendency in the thought of 
our century to estimate at its full value the worth of all 
experience. It is generally admitted that each period of 
human history has an historical, if not providential, value 
in its relation to the life of the world. Under every form 
of thought and action, some permanent truth has found its 
momentary expression. And, since Goethe’s famous sugges- 
tion that perhaps every man’s experience is the best expe- 
rience for him, there has been a growing tendency, at least, 
to inquire whether every stage of the individual life may 
not have a good of its own. Browning’s poetry, in that 
respect, is an echo of this way of thinking. It finds its 
completest expression in the poem with Charles Avison : — 


“Truths escape 
Time’s insufficient garniture. They fade, 
They fall — these sheathings now grown sere, whose aid 
Was infinite to truth they wrapped, saved fine 
And free through March frost: May dews crystalline 
Nourish truth merely,— does June boast the fruit 
As — not new vesture merely, but, to boot, 
Novel creation? Soon shall fade and fall 
Myth after myth — the husk-like lies I call 
New truth’s corolla-safeguard: Autumn comes, 
So much the better.” 


If, in complete harmony with the thought of his time, he 
thus regards the providential value of the life of every age, 
so does Browning, in Rabbi Ben Hzra, declare that the best 
things in each man’s life are not behind, but before : — 


“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whule I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid.’ 
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“ As it was better, youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made! 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid!” 


No one can study the signs of the times without discover- 
ing many of the causes which tend towards lowering the 
importance of the will in the formation of character, and 
above all in the attainment of truth. The larger knowl- 
edge we have of details, which might be supposed to aid us 
in the formation of our decisions, often makes us so skep- 
tical about the value of our decisions that we never sum- 
mon courage enough to make them. The simple fact that 
we know so much of matters where there is no conceivable 
use for the exercise of choice unfits us for the occasions 
when choice is necessary. We think we must know every- 
thing before we can do anything. All this results in the 
prevalent feeling that the will is subordinate to knowledge, 
and that its purpose is to decree what exact knowledge has 
rendered imperative. In religious questions, it is often as- 
sumed that the best condition for the attainment of truth is 
one of utter indifference to the nature of the results. Will 
must succeed demonstration, not precede it. However 
much or little truth there may be in this idea of the will, 
it is one against which the poetry of Browning is an unmis- 
takable protest. It emphasizes as no other poetry does the 
function of the will. The object of life is to make a choice. 
Not that we are to will to decide without any reason for 
doing so. Even in the presence of recent bereavement, the 
afflicted soul wishes to know the real truth, if it can be 
found, about immortality. Thus in La Saisiaz : — 


“ Does the soul survive the body, is there God’s self, no or yes? 
If I know my mood, ’twere constant — come in whatsoe’er uncouth 
Shape it should, nay formidable, so the answer were but truth.” 


But the poet recognizes that there are truths which can 
never be acquired by processes of reasoning or by any 
demonstration. First principles are grasped by the will; 
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they do not force themselves upon the uncaring soul. A 
demonstrative faith which compels the intellect is a faith 
without vital power. This appears very clearly in Christ- 
mas Eve : — 
“ You own, ’tis well averred 
A scientific faith’s absurd, 
Frustrates the very end ’twas meant to serve.” 


We are here to make a choice, and the choice is the evi- 
dence of character. Absolute knowledge would shut man 
out from the knowledge most essential to him as man. 
After all, what we live, and what we are, are factors in the 
reasoning as much as what we call the facts. So in Haster 
Day : — 
“ As is your sort of mind 

So is your sort of search — you'll find 

What you desire,— and that’s to be 

A Christian.” 


In the practical exigencies of life, where accurate knowl- 
edge is impossible, we must, like Pym, “do our human 
_ best”; or we must stand like the Pope in The ede and 
the Book, saying,— 


“ Therefore I stand on my integrity 
Nor fear at all.” 


The sin he imputes is not insufficient knowledge, but the 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin. We are here, he tells us, 
not merely to live by learning, but to learn by living. And 
to live requires continuous exercise of the will. 

If Browning’s poetry strikes a note opposed to much of 
the religious thinking of our time, it likewise suggests a 
method for attaining to the knowledge of God, which is 
different from much of the popular thought of the day. 
The prevailing tendency of religious thought, for half a 
century or more, has been to find revelations of the exist- 
ence and nature of God in the outward world. This ten- 
dency has taken diffcrent forms. Sometimes it is seen in 
the attempt to find revelation of God through a book, in the 
history of man, in a church, and more particularly in our 
day in the phenomena of the natural world. Now, about 
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all these methods for attaining to the highest conceptions 
of God, Browning’s poetry has no word to say. It reveals 
God to us in our self-consciousness,— the central fact, upon 
which all other facts must depend. He ever reiterates the 
lesson that the better we know man, the better we know 
God. Everything in the world is of little or no conse- 
quence, save as it relates itself to the life of man; and the 
revelations of consciousness are the only foundations on 
which the knowledge of God can be laid. 
In Francis Furini, this thought finds very definite ex- 
pression : — 
“T profess 

To know just one fact,— my self-consciousness,— 

*Twixt ignorance and ignorance misled,— 

Knowledge: before me was my Cause — that’s styled 

God: after, in due course succeeds the rest,— 

All that my knowledge comprehends,— at best,— 

At worst, conceives about in mild despair.” 


The consciousness of God is involved in every human 
consciousness, even the lowest. Even the brutal Caliban, 
necessarily low as is his conception of God, has at times 
gleams of something wiser than the thoughts of his unde- 
veloped nature. But the higher and larger the “nature in 
man, the clearer the conception of God. So the celebrated 
Rabbi Ben Ezra unfolds the providential view of existence, 
and the thought of the Divine love is breathed from the 
dying lips of St. John. Itis the completest form of manhood 
that can reveal the truest conception of God. The highest 
in man is the highest in God. And what is highest in man? 
Not power: Caliban has that; not knowledge: Paracelsus 
wins that, and realizes, as Michal had warned him, that his 
success was the most awful failure. What is needed, then, 
to perfect the man? Nothing less than love. That alone 
makes the knowledge worth having, and the power effica- 
cious for worthy ends. Now, if a man has love, he is 
assured that the source of it must be a heart of love. 


“So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here! ” 
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Nay, if God lacks this, which is highest in man, then is 
he less than his creature ; he is not worthy our homage. 


“ For the living worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds, I will dare to say.” 


If from what man is at his highest Browning derives 
what is best in God, so does he find in man’s weakness, in 
his inability to bring the help which his brother needs, evi- 
dence of a love in the Universe that will do what he can 
only desire to do. So God is revealed as much in our weak- 
ness as in our strength. Our fruitless compassions are evi- 
dence of a compassion that fails not. It is through the 
highest manhood that we come to the completest knowledge 
of God. Whatever we may feel inclined to say by way of 
criticism of this revelation of God through human con- 
sciousness, we must confess that, while it is open to no 
more serious objections than other methods, it has the ad- 
_ vantage of giving a Deity who can call forth trust and love, 
as well as a vague wonder. 

One of the most serious questions of the age is that which 
is concerned with the relation of religion to historic records. 
Can any religion rest upon them? Are its most precious 
truths to depend for their preciousness upon the exactness 
of their statements? There have been times when ques- 
tions like these would have seemed capable of only one 
answer. But a more careful study shows the unreliable 
nature of human testimony at its best. We trust history 
only because of our general faith in the truthfulness of man, 
not because we believe it states the absolute fact. The 
long-continued and painstaking study of the way in which 
the earliest records of Christian faith came into existence 
has compelled all thoughtful minds to serious doubt whether 
what is most essential in it can rest on the shifting sands of 
historic report. This phase of thought or feeling in our 
age is fully viewed in the poetry of Browning. How his- 
tory is regarded in it we see in The Ring and the Book. 
At the close of that poem, the weakness of history to reveal 
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the absolute fact is stated in a way which no reader will 
ever forget : — 
“So, British public, who may like me yet, 

(Marry and Amen!) learn one lesson hence 

Of many, which whatever lives should teach : 

This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 

Our human testimony false, our fame 

And human estimation words and wind.” 


But the reader is not allowed, for all this contempt of his- 
tory or of human testimony, to dismiss it from his considera- 
tion as something worthless. It has a value independent of 


its literal statement. 
“ Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word.” 


The whole aim of The Ring and the Book is to teach that 
the fact is not in the history itself: still, in spite of its defi- 
ciency, it at least serves to show how the fact finds a gen- 
eral interpretation on the page of the historian. We may 
never know the real truth of things in the story of The Ring 
and the Book; but do we not know what is just as impor- 
tant,— the character revealed in the interpretation of its 
details, the impression produced upon the different natures 
of those who had come in contact with the principal charac- 
ters? There is no reference in the poem, it is true, to the 
connection of this way of thinking with religious questions; 
but the application is one that might be made with great 
profit, not only by troubled believers, but by those who are 
only too easily disposed to think that skepticism is the last 
word on the matter. 

But there are poems in which the relation between history 
and religion is directly faced. In these, history is acknowl- 
edged as unable to do the work often assigned to it, and is 
treated as of secondary importance. The Death in the Des- 
ert, and “The Pope” in The Ring and the Book, both alike 
develop this thought to the utmost. In them both a firmer 
foundation is found than the historic record, though that is 
not abandoned. The whole idea of apologetics is trans- 
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formed. Instead of being asked to accept the thought of 
God and man revealed in the Gospels because of their his- 
toric character, the reverse is suggested as more true: to be- 
lieve the history because we are convinced that the thought 
it presents is in harmony with our deepest and most per- 
manent instincts. In short, it is the psychological truth 
that supports the historical and gives it claim upon our 
minds and hearts. St. John seems impatient with the desire 
to return to the beginning of things, and bids us trust in the 
thought which best satisfies our questionings : — 


“T say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Wouldst thou improve this to reprove the proved 
Tn life’s mere minute, with power to use that proof, 
Leave knowledge and revert to how it sprung. 
Thou hast it; use it, and forthwith, or die.” 


_So the Pope sadly realizes that a faith which trusts the re- 
port, but does not perceive that in the report which makes it 
precious, might as well not be. Indeed, it seems to him as 
if it might be best to throw men back upon the truth of 
things. 
“ As we broke up that old faith of the world, 

Have we, next age, to break up this, the new — 

Faith in the thing, grown faith in the report— 

Whence need to bravely disbelieve report 

Through increased faith in things reports belie? 

Must we deny — 

Correct the portrait by the living face, 

Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man?” 


It is because of this faith in the psychological truth of the 
great principles of religious and Christian faith that the 
poetry of Browning is undisturbed by the changed forms 
of either. Under all forms, God’s face will be seen. The 
Divine truth will prove itself by its relation to the deepest 
human needs. In the epilogue to Dramatis.Persone, three 
scenes are revealed. The first speaker tells of the rapture 
of souls at the presence of God in his temple; the second 
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mourns his withdrawal, and asks in its anguish, “ But where 
may hide what came and loved our clay?” while the third 
expresses the calm confidence of a faith that sees the Divine 
presence everywhere, the changeless One amid all changes. 
He cries : — 

“Why, where’s the need of temple, when the walls 


Of the world are that? What use of swells and falls 
From Levites’ choir, priests’ cries, and trumpet-calls? 


“ That one face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Becomes my universe that feels and knows.” 


Thus, for believer and unbeliever alike, the poetry of 
Browning has its word of rebuke. It reminds the one of 
the shallowness of a faith dependent upon the accidents 
of human testimony. It warns the other that religion has 
a life and thought which forever remain untouched by the 
scalpel of historic criticism. 

Our nineteenth century is pre-eminently the century of 
toleration. It is tolerant not merely from necessity, but 
from principle. The world has become accustomed to many 
forms of thought and action, and wishes to accord to all the 
right to develop in their own way. In that respect, the 
poetry of Browning is deeply touched with the prevailing 
spirit of the time. But here, as everywhere else, it occupies 
its peculiar stand-point, and shows that it is not shaped 
always by the considerations that make so many tolerant of 
the religious opinions of others. Many tolerate everything, 
because they have no faith in anything. They sit apart, 
holding no form of creed and contemplating all. Or their 
toleration is a passive sentiment, which leads them to per- 
mit that in which they do not take an interest. Brown- 
ing’s poetry teaches the larger and deeper toleration. It is 
the tolerance of a soul that has such deep convictions of its 
own that it can comprehend how others have theirs. It is 
the tolerance which can discern differences, but which can 
also see the hearts of love out of which they came. It 
grows out of a firm faith that every nature has its own 
ground for seeing and feeling as it does. Men may not be 
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in accord with the truth of things, but may be in accord 
with their best vision of the truth. 

The great question in debate within the church lines 
during the past generation and at present is that which is 
concerned with the judgments of the eternal life. We 
might expect that any poetry which had any faith in God 
and immortality would reflect the influence of the prevail- 
ing thought on this matter. And we find in Browning's 
poetry what we might expect to find. We had no reason, 
perhaps, to look in much of the poetry for any favorable view 
of the eternal hope. He shows such intimate knowledge of 
the lowest and vilest aspects of human nature, he empha- 
sizes so strongly the way in which choice decides character 
and character destiny, that we should not be surprised to 
find in him some expression of belief in the irrevocable 
doom of a soul which had passed the limits of its probation. 
But just the reverse is the case. The soul in Christmas Eve 
that has chosen the world, only to find that it had chosen 
emptiness, remains 

“ Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the better land.” 
Guido, of whom the Pope says, “Not one permissible im- 
pulse moves the man,” is also the one for whom the Pope 


prays : — 
“So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see one instant and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else first made in vain; which must not be.” 


And in the presence of 
“ The three men who did most abhor 


Their life in Paris yesterday, 
So killed themselves,” 


he acknowledges in the same stanza the righteousness of the 
Divine retribution and the final triumph of the Divine 


love: — 
“It’s wiser being good than bad, 
It’s safer being meek than fierce, 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
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My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.” 


So far we have considered the relation of the substance of 
Browning’s poetry to the religious questions of the age. 
But there is, further, an unmistakable relation even in its 
form. Ours is an age when men do not declare this or that 
to be the way in which religion must manifest itself, this or 
that to be the principle or form through which alone truth can 
be seen. Ours is rather a time when the wisest men hope, 
in all forms of thought and life, to learn not the absolute 
truth, but that which may guide them nearer to it. They 
do not attempt to show how God must reveal himself, but 
to learn where and how he does in fact reveal himself. 
No form of poetry can be better adapted to such a state 
of thought and feeling than the dramatic, in which each 
soul is seen as it is, in the revelation it makes of its own 
thoughts and impulses. Browning’s poetry is in perfect 
accord with that spirit. It does not declare the goal of 
human endeavor in any dogmatic statement; it only sug- 
gests the best method of its attainment. It does not state 
what the truth is, but opens our eyes to the knowledge of 
the lives around us, stirs our hearts with the hope that 
through the manifold experiences of man we may attain to a 
clearer vision of the purposes of God. 


FrAnNcis B. HoRNBROOKE. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLES. 


The gradual extension of the work of these reading socie- 
ties has been so steady that they now form an important 
part of the American system of education. They are likely 
to form a more important part of it. Yet we are well aware 
that we have readers to whom the Chautauqua plan is but a 
name. For the extension of the system has been much more 
rapid in some regions than in others; and there are places 
where it has, as yet, no foothold whatever. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate that the word “Chautauqua” seems to imply a 
more close relationship to the beautiful lake, which bears 
that name, than need exist between that lake and the reader 
in one of the Chautauqua courses. But, if any reader will 
remember that an “ American clock” keeps good time, even 
in Pekin, or that he is not himself bound to visit the sun 
yearly because he lives in the solar system, it is just possible 
that that reader may understand that he can read in the 
“Chautauqua System” without ever going to Chautauqua, 
or that the Chautauqua plans may be serviceable to him, 
though he live in Pekin. 

This is possible, we say. It is not probable, alas! For 
we find that most journalists, for instance, always speak of 
the “‘ Chautauqua readers ” as a body of people who meet at 
Chautauqua once a year for a camp-meeting. In point of 
fact, it is probable that not more than one-tenth of those 
readers are able to present themselves at that charming 
watering-place. There is no necessity for their doing so. 

It will be within the experience of most clergymen who 
read these words that some intelligent young man or young 
woman, who has passed through school life, has come to 
them for advice as to a “course of reading.” In our judg- 
ment, a minister has few more fortunate opportunities than 
are involved in such a visit. But, alas! the visitor often 
finds that his counsellor is not at the moment ready for him. 
The minister is engaged in study on the Monophysite 
Heresy or the dialectics of Confucius. He has, let us hope, 
just sense enough to know that his young visitor cannot 
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plunge into these exquisite amber depths of inquiry. He 
receives him with sympathy, remembers what he came for, 
tries to think what he ought to have read himself and 
wishes he had read, seizes a slip of paper, and writes down 
rapidly some such list as — 


Thirlwall’s Greece. 

Arnold’s Rome. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
Hallam’s Middle Ages. 

Bancroft’s and Hildreth’s Histories. 


This, if his mind runs towards history or if he thinks 
it should. But, if that day he have been reading philosophy, 
he gives to his young friend this list: — 


Plato (any translation,— Jowett’s, perhaps, the best). 
Aristotle's Ethics. 

Any good book on the New Platonists. 

Try Simon’s Alexandrian School. 

History of Philosophy. 

Lecky’s History of Civilization. 


And so on and so on. 

According to the mood of the minister on that morning, 
the young reader would come out an historian or a meta- 
physician, if — 

If he persevered in doing what he was bidden by the best 
guide he had, he would come out an historian or a metaphy- 
sician. Practically,— to speak in general,—he makes the 
experiment, is disgusted, and is only too apt to fall into the 
other experiment, no less futile, of buying every book of 
which the newspapers say that “no family should be with- 
out it.” This experiment ends like the first in three cases 
out of four; and the reader ambitious enough, and with 
average determination, comes out a miscellaneous reader of 
newspapers and magazines,— happy, indeed, if the monthly 
Unitarian Review be one of them. 

Now, the founders of the Chautauquan Circles, of whom 
the two remembered with most gratitude are Lewis Miller 
and John H. Vincent, wisely determined to meet the nat- 
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ural desire of the intelligent working people of the country, 
who want to read by some system, and who cannot for 
themselves lay out that system. Of course, they knew that 
many people can lay out a system of reading for themselves, 
or have good advisers who can. For such people, they pro- 
posed nothing, and with such people they do not interfere ; 
but “for those who want this sort of thing” —to use Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s admirable phrase —they devised “this sort 
of thing.” It proves that hundreds of thousands of intelli- 
gent people do want “this sort of thing,” and the experi- 
ence of every year seems to show that the number which 
wants it is better stated in millions. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, then, reads 
on a plan laid out for intelligent people who have had a 
good common-school education. It should not be attempted 
by persons now at school, unless it make a part of the 
school course,—as well it may. It is not fit for any per- 
son who is not himself desirous to learn, and it should never 
_be forced upon any one. It supposes such maturity of mind 
and observation as may be reasonably expected when people 
are seventeen years old, and may not be found before. For 
the other limit, aged people have found much interest in 
these courses; and this year several persons of the age of 
eighty-two have received the certificate that they have com- 
pleted the four years’ course of study. 

The books to be read by these readers, who are scattered 
all over the world, are selected annually by a Board of 
Councillors, who are named by the Trustees of the Chau- 
tauquan University. This council at present consists of the 
following persons: John H. Vincent, J. L. Hurlbut, Lyman 
Abbott, J. M. Gibson, H. W. Warren, Edward E. Hale, 
James H. Carlisle. Dr. Gibson is an Englishman. The 
others are Americans.* The chief work of the council is 
done by Dr. Vincent and Dr. Hurlbut. 

Dr. John H. Vincent has won for himself the regard and 
respect of hundreds of thousands of people by the untiring 
effort which he has given to these Chautauqua plans. He 


*The office secretary is Miss K. F. Kimball, and the general secretary A. M. Mar- 
tin, both to be addressed at Plainfield, N.J. 
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is always eager to say that Lewis Miller, of Akron, con- 
ceived the idea of the reading circle and proposed it at 
Chautauqua. Mr. Miller would be as eager to say that to 
Dr. Vincent’s knowledge of the people, his knowledge of 
books, his devout faith, his personal enthusiasm, and to his 
remarkable power of organization, the great success of the 
movement is due. Among the qualities which have made 
Dr. Vincent a great popular leader, one of the first is his 
knowledge of men and the readiness with which he associ- 
ates with himself fellow-workers. Not to name others, we 
may here say that in Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, who ranks as the 
“Principal” of the Chautauquan Circle, he has an enthusi- 
astic friend,—a man of broad and large views, curiously 
well acquainted with the needs of the American people, 
himself a cultivated and accomplished scholar,— who can 
and does, in the midst of other cares, give his own personal 
determination to the success of the Chautauquan work. 
Dr. Hurlbut is more widely known, perhaps, as the director 
at New York of the central offices of Sunday-school work 
for the Methodist communion of the United States. The 
personal acquaintances which he forms in such duty have 
all been of so much advantage to the purposes of Chau- 
tauqua. 

These two gentlemen, with their associates, have organ- 
ized the Central Bureau of the Chautauqua schools at Plain- 
field, N.J. To that office, letters are addressed. ‘There are 
reports received, and information may there be obtained. 
The double name confuses people. But there is no more 
reason why Harvard College should be at Harvard, or 
Washington College at Washington, or Yale College at 
Yale, than there is why letters for the Chautauqua Univer- 
sity should be addressed to Chautauqua. 

But we make this last remark without much hope that it 
will be remembered or understood. People will continue 
to address their inquiries to Chautauqua. Let them. The 
postmaster there will send them to Plainfield; and the 
writers will only lose a day by neglecting to read, to re- 
member, or to believe what we tell them. 
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The central office of the Chautauqua University is at 
Plainfield, N.J.; and all the bureau work of all its schools 
and circles is done there, precisely as the office of Harvard 
College is at Cambridge, Mass., and not at Harvard. 

The Chautauqua Directors have founded five or six 
schools, in which the pupils are at work in all parts of the 
country. One of these is a summer school at Chautauqua 
Lake, with nine sub-departments. In these, the teachers 
and pupils meet. But all the other systems suppose Home 
Study, actually in the home or workshop of the student, 
conducted or assisted by a central correspondence. Of all 
of these, “The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle” 
is by far the largest in numbers; and it is to the plans of 
this school that the rest of this paper is devoted. 

At any time before next October, any person between the 
ages of fifteen and one hundred years may join this Reading 
Circle. Such a reader will receive a programme, laying 
out roughly the course of reading proposed for the four 
next years. It will be expected that he shall read six 
hours a week, at the very least. It is better that he should 
read twelve or more. A certain set of central books will be 
assigned to him, which he must read if he proposes to take 
the certificate or diploma of the Circle. A much larger 
series of books will be named, which he will read if he can 
give to them the time. The general subjects thus prepared 
for the next four years are these : — 


1887-88.— American History, American Literature, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, Readings from Washing- 
ton Irving, Classical German Course in English, History of Medieval 
Church. 

1888-89.— Greek History, Greek Literature, Greek Mythology, An- 
cient Greek Life, Circle of the Sciences, Zodlogy, Chemistry, Philan- 
thropy, Religious Literature. 

1889-90.— Roman History, Latin Literature, Human Nature, Political 
Economy, Art, Philosophy, Electricity, Physical Geography, Uses of 
Mathematics, Religious Literature. 

1890-91.— English History, English Literature, English Composition, 
Astronomy, Geology, Pedagogy, Readings from French Literature, 
Social Questions, Religious Literature. 


7 - 
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What is meant by this programme is that there will be 
named for each reader a set of text-books on the subjects 
thus proposed. Of course, it is not expected that he will 
go very profoundly, for instance, into the “ History of the 
Medizval Church.” But he will have a little hand-book on 
that subject to read in the year 1887-88; and he will be re- 
ferred to fuller authorities, if he wish to go further. 

For the year immediately before him, he will receive 
fuller direction. Thus, as our readers will see, the his- 
torical part of the next year’s course is American, and its 
readings in literature are in part from American authors. 
The Chautauquan student will be directed so to divide his 
time as to read in the nine months which follow October 1 
in the following manner : — 


October.— Hale’s History of the United States. In the Chautauquan: 
“ American Industries,— Flour-making.” “Questions of Public Inter- 
est.” “Current Literature,— American.” “History and Literature of 
the Far East.” ‘Homes of American Authors.” “Great Events of the 
Middle Ages.” “Hygiene.” “Sunday Readings.” 

November.— Hale’s History of the United States. Beers’s American 
Literature. In the Chautauquan: “ American Industries,— Salt Manu- 
facture.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current Literature,— 
American.” “History and Literature of the Far East.” “Homes of 
American Authors.” “Great Events of the Middle Ages.” ‘ Hygiene.” 
“Sunday Readings.” 

December.— Hale’s History of the United States. Beers’s American 
Literature. Hatfield’s Physiology. In the Chautauguan: “ American 
Industries,— Electric Lighting.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “ Cur- 
rent Literature,— English.” ‘ History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“ Homes of American Authors.” ‘Great Events of the Middle Ages.” 
“Hygiene.” ‘Sunday Readings.” 

January.— Hale’s History of the United States. Beers’s American 
Literature. Hatfield’s Physiology. In the Chautauguan: “ American 
Industries,— Pottery.” ‘Questions of Public Interest.” “Current 
Literature,— English.” “ History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Homes of American Authors.” ‘Great Events of the Middle Ages.” 
“Hygiene.” “Sunday Readings.” 

February.— Hatfield’s Physiology. Plan of Salvation. Readings from 
Washington Irving. In the Chautauquan: “American Industries,— 
Oil Producing and Refining.” ‘Questions of Public Interest.” “Cur- 
rent Literature,— Scandinavian.” “History and Literature of the Far 
East.” “Homes of American Authors.” “Botany.” ‘Out of-door 
Sports.” “Sunday Readings.” 
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March.— German Literature. Plan of Salvation. In the Chautau- 


quan: “American Industries,— Glass-making.” “Questions of Public 
Interest.” “Current Literature,— Scandinavian.” “ History and Liter- 
ature of the Far East.” “Homes of American Authors.” “Botany.” 


“Out-of-door Sports.” “Life and Manners.” “Sunday Readings.” 
April— German Literature. History of the Medieval Church. In 


the Chauiauquan: “American Industries,—Ship-yards.” “Questions 
of Public Interest.” “Current Literature,— French.” “History and 
Literature of the Far East.” “Botany.” “Out-of-door Sports.” “Life 
and Manners.” ‘Sunday Readings.” 


May.— German Literature. In the Chautauquan: “ American Indus- 
tries,— Car Works.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current Lit- 
erature,— Russian.” ‘History and Literature of the Far East.” 
“Botany.” “Out-of-door Sports.” ‘Life and Manners.” “Sunday 
Readings.” 

June—In the Chautauquan: ‘American Industries,—Cloth Fac- 
tories.” “Questions of Public Interest.” “Current Literature,— Ital- 
ian.” “ History and Literature of the Far Kast.” “Botany.” ‘ Out-of- 
door Sports.” “Life and Manners.” “Sunday Readings.” 


It will be seen that the Chautauquan is constantly referred 
to as containing articles in the course thus required. ‘This 
is a monthly magazine, published under the direction of the 
managers, and wholly in the interest of the Chautauqua 
University, by Dr. Flood. It contains the Required Reading 
for the year. It also contains, in what the French would call 
its “non-official part,” admirable articles especially prepared 
for it under Dr. Flood’s skilful direction. Besides these, it 
contains the answers to such questions as the Chautauquan 
readers may have addressed to head-quarters, it publishes 
all instructions to them, and gives to each reader informa- 
tion respecting the work of the society in different parts of 
the world. The esprit de corps of the society is largely 
maintained by the Chautauquan. 

It is a magazine which contains, in a year, about as much 
reading matter as the Atlantic Monthly. It publishes no 
stories and only occasionally accounts of travels, devoting 
itself mostly to the ‘illustration, from a broad view, of the 
lines of study which the Chautauquan reader is pursuing. 
Its circulation is very large, and its pecuniary resources are 
ample. To our fancy, the shape and make up suggest dul- 
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ness; but, in truth, the magazine is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable published in the country. But, as it 
has no need of presenting itself to the public observation, 
and is not, as we suppose, even sent to the newspaper offices, 
the general public is ignorant of its existence or considers 
it as quite outside its range. In which impression, the gen- 
eral public of readers loses an opportunity. 

The natural question occurs, Why is it necessary to pre- 
pare articles specially for the Chautauquan readers, if the 
object be simply to guide them in the use of their time 
among the million of books already in the world? This 
question will be answered at once by any college teacher 
who has had to prepare text-books for his own department. 
Chautauqua undertakes to teach her pupils how to learn. 
She undertakes little more. Nor does any wise teacher at- 
tempt much more. Certain subjects must be studied, but 
studied under the peculiar restrictions by which such a sys- 
tem is bound. There may be no text-book at once simple 
enough, short enough, and good enough to answer the pur- 
pose. If this is so, the conductors of Chautauqua attempt 
for their own purposes to supply the deficiency. 

Take the new year’s course for an instance. It has been 
determined by the management that around and with the 
central study of American History and American Literature 
the course shall consider the American active life of to-day. 
The readers are to know something of the industries of their 
own country. Where is the text-book that is to serve as 
a fit hand-book on this subject for general readers? The 
Directors have not found such a book. They have preferred, 
then, to intrust to nine competent men the preparation of 
nine papers on several departments of our national indus- 
tries; and these papers must be read by the readers of this 
year. 

The course always includes the study in each year of one 
scientific subject. Here the difficulty of study without the 
presence of a teacher is, perhaps, the greatest. Here, there- 
fore, the text-books have been prepared for the Circle by 
different writers, who had specially in view the conditions,— 
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that chemistry must be taught with such experiments as the 
student could conduct, geology or mineralogy without a 
cabinet, botany with the specimens he collected for himself 
and in various localities, and so of the rest. The result has 
been some hand-books of special value. Prof. Appleton’s 
Chemistry was written for the course of 1884-85. For the 
four last years, the scientific subjects have been vegetable 
biology in 1883, chemistry in 1884, electricity in 1885, and 
geology in 1886. In the last year, Dr. Warren’s Recreations 
in Astronomy also came in. 

We cannot, however, pretend to give even a syllabus of 
the course of reading of any four years. The whole was 
well summed up by Dr. Vincent once, when he said that 
in preparing the course he tried to see, if the father and 
mother of a boy who had gone to college might not keep 
along with studies like his, so that he and they could talk 
with pleasure on the matters he was engaged in. The boy 
comes home at Christmas from Williams or Yale. He has 
been reading the Greek tragedians; and his father and 
‘mother and sister at home have been reading, in Dr. Wilkin- 
son’s volume on Greek literature, such a sketch of the his- 
tory of Greek tragedy and such well-selected translations 
from the tragic poets that they can sympathize with his 
interest, if he have had a teacher who inspired any. 

Thus far, we have only attempted to describe the course 
of reading itself. Chautauqua, however, would hardly have 
attained the position it has taken in popular regard if there 
had not been a system which unites these scattered readers 
and gives them a mutual interest in each other’s success. 
To describe, even in a general way, this system is difficult ; 
though, to a reader who once begins, the steps in it are easy 
enough, and, indeed, many of them are taken of course and 
unconsciously. 

It will naturally happen that two, three, or more people 
in the same neighboruood are reading in the course, and 
naturally they like to compare notes and obtain comfort or 
common strength by working more or less together. Such 
people are encouraged to form a Local Circle, which gener- 
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ally takes its own name, appoints perhaps its own man- 
ager, and meets as often as it chooses for an afternoon or 
evening to be engaged on the subjects of the months. Such 
a local circle becomes a literary club of people of all ages, 
perhaps, as of both sexes, who meet with a well-defined lit- 
erary purpose. Some of these circles number two or three 
hundred. A smaller number is more satisfactory, and clubs 
of not less than five nor more than thirty members prob- 
ably do the best club work. It will be readily seen that 
such a club can effect some economies, as by subscribing, per- 
haps, for ten Chautauquans to serve a club of twenty read- 
ers. Such a club can readily establish a Library of Refer- 
ence for all the readers. Such a club can insure the help 
of other people in the town who are able to advise or in 
other ways sympathize. And such a club becomes, of 
course, a strong and practical adviser of the Public Library, 
if there is one in the town. “ A local circle may arrange for 
occasional lectures, may organize a library, a museum, a lab- 
oratory. It may give attention to the cultivation of taste, 
cleanliness, etc., in towns and villages, and discuss sanitary 
and other questions tending to public health and order.” 
This is the language of the official circular. A considerable 
part of the Chautauquan is given to the reports of the work 
of local circles, so far as the enterprises of one may be sug- 
gestive or instructive to another. 

Fourteen days in the year are designated as days which 
the local circles and separate members are to hold in mem- 
ory, as they come in connection with their membership of 
the C. L. S.C. Four of these are special Sundays; and the 
others have special topics of reading, thought, and prayer, 
suggested by their names. They are the “ Opening Day,” 
—which is the 1st of October,—“ Bryant Day,” “ Milton 
Day,” “ Longfellow Day,” “ Shakspere Day,” and “ Addison 
Day,” —on the birthdays of these authors, respectively,— 
“Jnauguration Day,” — which is the anniversary of the 
foundation, — “St. Paul’s Day,” — another anniversary,— 
and “Recognition Day.” This last falls on the third 
Wednesday in August, annually. 
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The general course thus laid down having been arranged 
intentionally for the reader of least information and least 
time, all other readers are begged and urged to use more 
time, if they can, in carrying forward the study proposed, 
in such lines as interest them. The circulars all give in- 
formation for these wider courses, and special reference is 
made to these advanced readings in the certificates given to 
readers at the end of their courses. For instance, the reader 
in Greek or Roman History is entitled to a special seal on 
his diploma, denoting additional work, if he read, besides the 
required books, the following : — 


In Greek: Timayenis’s History of Greece, 
Barnes’s Brief History of Greece, 
Cyrus and Alexander, 
Mahaffy’s Old Greek Life, 
Dr. Wilkinson’s Preparatory Greek Course in English, 
Dr. Wilkinson's College Greek Course in English, 
The Greeks and Persians, 
and the Chautauquan text-books Nos. 5 and 6. 
In Latin: Merivale’s History of Rome, 
Freeman’s History of Rome, 
Wilkinson’s Preparatory and College Latin Courses, 
The Primer of Latin Literature, - 
Froude’s Cesar, 
and the Chautauquan text-book No. 16. 


There are nine of these supplementary courses. 

The central office keeps up its communication with the 
members who have registered their names with it by occa- 
sional circulars of instruction and encouragement. An en- 
cyclical letter from Dr. Vincent, the great “ Head Centre” 
of the whole, the circulars of instruction, and the ‘“* Memo- 
randa,” make up the principal part of these communications. 

These last consist of large sheets,—one on each depart- 
ment of study,—containing questions, with blanks for an- 
swers, outlines, hints on study, and a catechism of important 
facts. It is hoped that each student will fill out his “ mem- 
oranda” sheets and return the answers to the central office, 
and a very large proportion of them do so. 

Any person may enter his name for a single year as a 
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reader in this course, but it is wished and hoped that all 
readers will persevere for four years. To those who have 
done so, a diploma is given, if they wish it, at “Recognition 
Day,” after the four years have expired. “ Recognition 
Day” is the “Commencement” of the Circle. 

And now our impatient reader shall learn why this is 
called the “ Chautauquan Course” rather than the Alaskan 
Course or the Patagonian Course. First, it was at the beau- 
tiful assembly ground at Chautauqua Lake that the plan 
was first publicly announced by Dr. Vincent, on the 10th of 
August, 1878. In an earnest address to two thousand peo- 
ple, he urged the importance of more careful system and 
better means for general popular education, and blocked out 
the main features of the plan which we have tried to ex- 
plain. Seven hundred names were at once offered for mem- 
bership in the Circle; and, before the adjournment of the 
Assembly then held there, the number of readers pledged 
had increased to more than one thousand. Those present 
there and the public announcement of the plan carried 
news of it through the country; and, at the end of a few 
months, eight thousand persons had joined the class of the 
first year. The demand for text-books at once exhausted 
the copies “in stock” with the publishers, and some tempo- 
rary embarrassment was at first felt from this unexpected 
failure. 

Such was vhe first class of the Circle. When the second 
year came, a new class enlisted. The larger part of the first 
class went on. And here it is that the “Circle” differs 
wholly in the arrangement of its classes from that of an 
ordinary school. The readers of 1879-80 read in the same 
course as those of 1878-79. In the next year, three classes 
were reading in the course of that year. 

In the fourth year, 1881-82, the readers of 1878-79 who 
had persevered finished the minimum course which entitles 
readers to a diploma. In August of that year, therefore, 
this class received this honor and privilege. Those who 
were present at Chautauqua Lake received it by the cere- 
monies of ‘ Recognition Day”; and these ceremonies have 
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been renewed there every year since, with classes constantly 
enlarging. 

At the basis, these ceremonies are like those of any 
American Commencement. But a Commencement in the 
open air, in the midst of a sympathetic body of ten or 
twelve thousand people, who have come from all parts of 
the country simply because they are interested in education, 
takes on a certain enthusiasm which to some Commence- 
ment seasons does not belong. The procession of alumni, 
of the graduates of the day, and of those who are in the 
following classes moves through aisles of old trees. The 
alumni and the graduates, and they alone, are permitted to 
pass through certain gates, to the grove where the “Hall of 
Philosophy ” stands, which are locked at all other times, as 
they are shut against all other persons to-day. As they 
pass, little children really scatter flowers, which they walk 
over or gather for memorials. So soon as the procession be- 
gins to pass these arches and to file into the hall, the com- 
pany awaiting them sings the “Song of To-day,” a very 
tender and impressive hymn by Miss Lathbury. To wel- 
come five or six hundred graduates from all parts of the 
world, as they file into place in the open hall, which they 
fill full, from which on every side the forest opens,—as this 
hymn renews itself, verse after verse, again and again,— 
this is a scene which the gentlemen who compose the goy- 
ernment can never forget; for it carries all the dignity 
and all the tenderness which ought to belong to such a 
greeting. The custom of presenting degrees is that of the 
University of London. Each graduate receives his own 
diploma separately from the hand of the chancellor or coun- 
cillor presiding. 

As the Chautauquan readers are in all parts of the coun- 
try, not to say of the world, it is not probable that a tenth 
part of them attend these annual festivities. But similar 
festivities are arranged in other parts of the country, where 
“Recognition Day” is celebrated, in connection with one 
and another “ Assembly,” which holds its meeting on some 
favorably situated camp-meeting ground in summer or in 
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Florida in winter. Thus, the Maine Assembly is held at 
Martha’s Grove in Fryeburg, the New Hampshire As- 
semblies at Epping and at Weirs, the Massachusetts Assem- 
bly at Framingham; and so in more than twenty other 
places are diplomas given to those who have passed. the 
requisitions of the central office. If a reader cannot attend 
any Assembly, his diploma is sent to him by mail. More 
than four hundred readers have graduated in one year at 
Chautauqua, and the writer of these words has often con- 
ferred more than forty diplomas at one or other of the local 
Assemblies. 

In such ways as this does the Chautauqua University, 
which is the Alma Mater of all the circles, maintain the 
centripetal attraction which binds together all these sepa- 
rate bodies. Each separate class has its motto, its class 
name, its class officers, its class songs, and its class badge. 
And there has grown up among all the students and alumni 
a degree of class feeling and of regard for Alma Mater 
which seems as strong as that which exists in smaller and 
more compacted schools. 

It is very difficult, and not very important, to say how 
many persons are affiliated, more or less closely, in the dif- 
ferent classes of the Circle. 

It is impossible that they should know even at the head- 
quarters bureau at Plainfield. This is, by the way, a 
model of administrative arrangement, the methods of which 
might well be studied by large merchants or by Secretaries 
of State. They do not know there, because many readers 
read without registering with them. One book, or one set 
of books, passes through a family or through many hands. 
Indeed, one of the objects of forming a “local circle” is to 
enable several readers to use the same copy of the Chautau- 
quan and of other text-books. Again, many readers begin 
who do not keep on regularly ; and, while the name is reg- 
istered regularly at head-quarters, no one can tell if the 
reader is keeping up his work, unless he regularly reports 
by returning the “memoranda” sheets which have been 
described. But the following statistics, as far as they go, 
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may be relied upon. About five thousand readers entered 
for the class of 1881-85. Fourteen thousand entered for 
the next class,—that of 1882-86. Eighteen thousand en- 
tered the next year, twenty thousand the next, more than 
twenty-three thousand in 1885, and twenty-five thousand 
in 1886. The entries this year will not be completed until 
October. 

Of those who register at the beginning, rather more than 
one-quarter report after four years that they have finished 
the whole course. Very many of these have read much 
more, and have earned the additional “seals,” which inti- 
mate, in special cases, that they have not been satisfied with 
the minimum course. A very large number certainly com- 
plete the course who do not care for the diploma and are 
indifferent to membership in the society of the alumni. And 
it would probably be fair to say that the number of inde- 
pendent readers who never reported at the central office is 
equal to that of those who, having reported, give up the 
reading before the course is finished. 

The most interesting feature of the plan, perhaps, is its 
adaptation to people of all ages and all conditions. Family 
reading is suggested in the plan, and it is clear that such 
reading is largely promoted by its conveniences. When we 
speak of one book as serving for several readers, we have in 
mind specially the numerous cases where many members of 
one family are engaged in the course at one time. It often 
happens that a husband and wife receive their diplomas at 
once, or brothers and sisters. The habit of home reading 
once formed is, of course, generally maintained. Graduate 
readers are encouraged to read in fuller courses, which are 
provided for; and those who do so may thus obtain, year by 
year, additional seals on their diplomas. 

The fact that an edition of perhaps fifty thousand copies 
of each text-book is needed enables the management to fur- 
nish the regular books of the minimum course at a very 
low rate. Six dollars and a half pays this year for all the 
required text-books of the minimum course. The central 
office is also able to make arrangements to send most of the 
books of the additional, or “seal,” courses at very low rates. 
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In short, the system is adapted, with curious tact and skill 
and knowledge of the needs of the American people, to the 
customs of a scattered population, to the laws which regu- 
late the post-office, and to the conditions, which generally 
hold true, of the people who have had a public school edu- 
cation. Such adaptation gives to it its wide popularity, and 
entitles us to speak of it as a very important factor in 


American public education. 
EpWARD E. HALE. 


Nores.— For the convenience of persons who may wish to join in the 
courses, we subjoin the official directions from the central office : — 

Persons wishing to unite with the C. L. S. C. should forward to Miss 
K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N.J., the annual fee of fifty cents, and answers 
to the following questions : — 

1. Give your name in full. 

2. Your post-office address, with county and State. 

3. Are you married or single ? 

4. What is your age? Are you between twenty and thirty, or thirty 
and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc. ?* 

5. If married, how many children living under the age of sixteen 
years ? 

6. What is your occupation ? 

7. With what religious denomination are you connected ? 

8. If you have been a member of the C. L. S. C. in past years, but 
are now beginning anew, state to what class you formerly belonged. 

(Blank forms containing these eight questions will be sent upon 
application to the Plainfield office.) ; 

The class of 1891 will be organized Oct. 1, 1887; but students will be 
received at any time after that date, if they are able to make up the work. 

Subscriptions for the Chautauquan should be sent to Dr. T. L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa. 

The required books may be ordered of Phillips & Hunt, New York, 
or Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. 

Persons forwarding their names to the Chautauqua office for member- 
ship in the C. L. S. C. may be assured that under no circumstances will 
such names be given to persons outside of the Chautauqua office for any 
use whatsoever. 


*We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral 
influence of this ‘‘ Circle” on your homes, 
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TOUCHING OUR UNITARIAN WORK. 


In daily life it is commonly necessary to consider pre- 
cisely the detail of work, and to mind one’s own particular 
business in it. But none the less, for the regimen of the 
soul, it is needful now and then to take a large view of 
things, and to see that work in its relations to a system in 
which it holds a small, almost unnoticeable part. In fact, 
the mind’s cheer and vigor, and the force of character as 
well, depend greatly on our vital relations with such a sys- 
tem, and our consciousness of them. ‘The dimensions and 
valte of any single man,” says Mr. Froude in his Oceana, 
“depend on the body of which he isa member. As an indi- 
vidual, with his horizon bounded by his personal interests, 
he remains, however high his gifts, but a mean creature. 
His thoughts are small, his aims narrow; he has no com- 
mon concerns or common convictions which bind him to his 
fellows. He lives, he works, he wins a share —small or 
great —of the necessaries or luxuries which circumstances 
throw within his reach, and then he dies and there is an 
end of him. A man, on the other hand, who is more than 
himself, who is part of an institution, who has devoted him- 
self to a cause or is a citizen of an imperial power, expands 
to the scope and fulness of the larger organism; and the 
grander the organization, the larger and more important 
the unit that knows that he belongs to it. His thoughts 
are wider, his interests less selfish, his ambitions ampler 
and nobler. As a granite block is to the atoms of which it 
is composed when disintegrated, so are men in organic com- 
bination to the same men only aggregated together. Each 
particle contracts new qualities, which are created by the 
intimacy of the union.” This is said in reference to that 
“ Greater Britain,’ for whose common nationality Oceana, 
under the form of narrative of a journey round the world, 
is an eloquent and noble plea. In like spirit, Goethe is 
quoted as saying that all glories of science, literature, and 
art are cheap in comparison with the sense that one belongs 
to a great, proud, and powerful nation,— having in view 
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half-enviously, it is likely, the English nation, triumphant 
at Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

The same thing is just as true regarding the spiritual 
organizations or fellowships among men, which include mul- 
titudes of souls, as it is with the political organizations that 
make great States. Every poorest and most ignorant Cath- 
olic is more and other than he could be else, in a sense that 
he belongs to what is still, to the imagination, the most 
majestic of organizations,— that visible empire of the soul 
which in theory embraces all mankind and every age. On 
the other hand, Unitarianism — which might also be a great 
thing in its way — has been grievously crippled and beliftled 
by too narrow an understanding of its proper work. For 
a whole generation or more, it assented to a definition of 
itself, which only covered its protest against certain articles 
— nay, a single article —of the popular creed. Then, as if 
it were not petty enough to be the smallest and feeblest of 
recognized Christian sects, it was once ready, or seemed 
ready, to split to pieces on the rock of the pitiful ques- 
tion, Who has a right to claim the wonderful privilege of 
standing on its narrow platform, in virtue of the hair’s- 
breadth rectitude of his beliefs and disbeliefs? Happily, the 
instinct which demands a larger unity has been stronger 
than the logic that is so sharp at marking lines and boun- 
daries. For, if Unitarianism was to survive the contro- — 
versies that gave it birth, it had to be in virtue of bringing 
that platform down to the even level of our common human- 
ity,— setting our foot in a wide place, and owning ourselves 
to be first of all men of our own time, Christians* and Uni- 
tarians afterward. Then we are made aware of a field of 
service wide, specific, and of genuine value to mankind, 
which is given for us to occupy, without the least crowding 
or pushing against anybody else. 

The narrow interpretation of that work was natural 
enough at the start, and had its uses then. It gave inten- 
sity and precision to the movement by which a new force, 


*«One who begins by setting Christianity before truth will go on by preferring 
his own sect to Christianity, and end by loving himself better than either.”—Cole- 
ridge, Table Talk (quoted from memory), r 
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at once rational and spiritual, got itself established in the 
religious world. By some six centuries of division and de- 
bate, the very name and power of religion had come to be 
divorced from the greater part of those thoughts, interests, 
and affections which give sweetness, nobility, strength, and 
beauty to human life. Religion had come to be muffled up 
in a tissue of form and dogma, that hid or disfigured its very 
features, and at length blotted out any dim vision of its 
fulfilment in the life that now is, making it a more and more 
far-away hope or horror of a life to come. A sharing in its 
hope, a rescue from its horror, was staked on arbitrary con- 
ditions of election and redemption, together with an intel- 
lectual acceptance of them; and its effectual working upon 
the life was disguised under a “scheme of salvation,” that 
first concluded all mankind under an equal curse, which 
it then removed, for a slender portion, by the device (gro- 
tesque to the reason and abhorrent to the moral sense) of 
incarnation and infinite sacrifice, as—so to speak —an 
afterthought, by which divine merey might find play 
through a fictitious show of vengeance misnamed justice. 
The theoretic corner-stone of this strange mythology was 
the metaphysical doctrine of a tri-une Deity; hence the 
revolt of reason and conscience against it was naturally 
known as “ Unitarian,” and that task of mental emancipa- 
tion was naturally thought of as its only task. Just as 
naturally, those who see or think they see that this task 
is done for our generation will sometimes even chafe 
against the name which is theirs by honorable heritage, and 
wish that it might be forgotten and the movement it stood 
for merged in wider issues. 

Still further, we have come by a deeper criticism and a 
better historic sense to see that the old controversy turned 
in great part on a sheer misunderstanding. Whatever else 
it is, modern Unitarianism certainly is not, as a set of opin- 
ions, a revival of “ primitive Christianity,” such as we dis- 
cover in an intelligent study of the New Testament. Even 
the doctrine of the Trinity itself— certainly not a New 
Testament doctrine — we find to be not a mere ‘“ corrup- 
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tion” of early Christianity, as we had thought it, but a 
development out of conditions and demands of the soul 
fundamentally religious ; nay, to have been of uncontested 
and inestimable value in the religious life of Christendom, 
from its battle with old paganism down to its conflict with 
the latest forms of materialistic science. To a philosophic 
student of opinion, who looks at it with intelligent compre- 
hension and not mere rationalistic criticism, the orthodoxy 
of Athanasius is far nearer our modern thought of the Di- 
vine life in Humanity than was the paganizing logic matched 
against it in the controversies of the fourth century. Thus 
the very ground seems, at first sight, to be cut from under 
the Unitarian position as it was once held. And this, by 
the very concessions — or, rather, by the deeper thought and 
the broader criticism — of those most loyally pledged to the 
mental emancipation which it signified, who are known as 
Unitarians and nothing else. And, while this process has 
been going on in one direction, there has come about, on 
the other hand, such a broadening and humanizing of the 
orthodox creed, that the middle wall of partition, which 
fifty years ago sundered the two parties into hostile camps, 
has all but crumbled quite away. 

Still, for better or worse, the name remains. It is even 
the order of the day to insist upon it and make much of it, 
instead of disowning it, apologizing for it, or willingly let- 
ting it die. Outwardly and visibly, at least, it means very 
much more, not less, than it did under the stress of the 
Unitarian controversy. The common consciousness covered 
by that name is far more vigorous and self-intelligent. The 
organization it stands for is far broader, stronger, better 
animated by a common purpose, and better understanding 
what that purpose is. What is more to the point, it is not 
opposed, in any sense of bitterness or antagonism, against 
any form of religious. opinion, Christian or extra-Christian, 
that is simply and sincerely held anywhere. The contro- 
versial temper and attitude are quite passed by. On the 
other hand, its points of contact and sympathy are so 
many, in so many directions, as to put it in danger of losing 
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form and substance of its own, and finding itself nothing 
but a name,—a “denomination.” We have to ask, again 
and again, what the name stands for; and, when we find 
our answer to that question misunderstood, as it often is, 
we have to say it over again in some new way, if haply we 
may make our meaning a little plainer. — 

Here we find ourselves helped by a certain good sense 
among intelligent people of the world, which sees things as 
they are in spite of sectarian. limitations and definitions. 
There is in Belgium, for example, a group of earnest, 
thoughtful, and highly cultivated men, devoted to the 
higher levels of study in history, politics, and morals,— the 
best known name among them being that of Laveleye,— 
who are sometimes spoken of as “ Catholic” and sometimes 
as “ Liberal.” One of them, being asked lately what their 
real position is, replied: “‘ We were educated as Catholics, 
but have left that behind, and are what we call Liberal 
Protestants, or what you call Unitarians.” And in this he 
spoke the voice of a great body of educated opinion — active 
and potent, found under many names, but clearly recogniz- 
ing community of aim and substance —in every country 
that shares the life of our common civilization. 

Now that answer gives us exactly the point of view we 
want. It is totally regardless of those controversies among 
Protestant sects, out of which the name originally grew. It 
simply takes in the situation in a broad way. There, on 
one side, is a vast institution, secular, world-wide or nearly 
so, which a thousand years ago was, in the most civilized 
and powerful group of nations then existing, the one great 
factor in all the higher life of humanity,— religious, moral, 
intellectual, artistic, political, and social. That institution 
we know as the Catholic Church. It is sometimes spoken 
of, still more significantly, as the Catholic Empire of the 
Middle Age. The lead in politics, in social life, in art, in 
intellect, in large ranges of morals and religion, has been for 
some six centuries slowly slipping out of its hands; yet, in 
the last two mentioned, it is incomparably the strongest 
single force that exists to-day, and, after the agonies of the 
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period of revolution we are now passing through, it confi- 
dently claims the great future of humanity for its inherit- 
ance. Here, on the other side, is the emancipated modern 
world,— having at its command the wholly modern forces of 
Natural Science, with the philosophic conceptions, and the 
enormous mechanical agencies constructive and destructive, 
that have grown out of it. Along with it we find a chaos of 
mutually conflicting and revolutionary opinion, much of it 
with tendencies in the highest degree perilous to social 
order and rebellious to control. The relaxing of those strong 
bonds of authority which controlled them in the past leaves 
a void in our modern civilization, and gives the hopefullest 
of men some deep anxieties in prospect of the future. The 
labor-battle, anarchistic and revolutionary theories of social 
life, the loosening of moral restraints among men of business, 
the intoxicating chase of mere pleasure among great classes, 
the rising tide of crime,—all these are symptoms of what 
we may call the spiritual need, the spiritual disease, of our 
time. 

Mental peace on one side, social security and welfare on 
the other, thus seem staked on the accepting of some intel- 
lectual and moral Authority, which will speak as imperiously 
to men’s conscience now as did the ecclesiastical authority of 
a thousand years ago. To lay the foundations of such author- 
ity is always the real business of Religion. If an astronomer, 
whose particular duty is to note with microscopic accuracy 
the passage of certain stars across his meridian spider-thread, 
may well lift his thought sometimes to the grandeur of those 
celestial motions he is helping to record, and if such lifts of 
thought do something to brighten the dull obscurity of his 
daily task, surely he who works directly for the highest life 
of mankind should accustom himself to look at his own task 
in that large way. Small as his share in it may be, it does 
him good to think of that great host, under every name, he 
shares it with,— good, such as the humblest in the company 
of the first disciples must have taken into his heart, when he 
thought of that coming Kingdom which he was doing his 
little share to establish, even as each green leaf helps build 
up the glory of a mighty forest. 
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At the start, our Unitarian work was comparatively pre- 
cise and narrow: it was to emancipate a particular class of 
minds from the bondage of a particular order of opinion. 
The soul of Christianity was to be released from ecclesiasti- 
cal spells, so as to share the larger life of modern thought; 
the conscience was to be discharged from bondage to the 
letter, that it might be free to a nobler service in the spirit; 
a key was to be found, that would unlock those castle-gates 
of the Giant Despair, which the old theology had come to 
be to many, who pined and sickened in its gloom. Needful 
as it was, the task was a plain and simple one, if that were 
all. It demanded only an outfit of mental honesty, some 
courage of opinion, and a fair amount of learning and criti- 
eal skill. It was a task, too, that could be done once for all: 
to follow was easy, when the pioneers of liberal thought had 
once shown the way. It may almost be said to have come 
to an end, so far as we are concerned, with the debates of 
fifty years ago,—so little has been done since to alter the 
relations and proportions of religious parties among us. 
- What has been done since has been to open out the ranges 
in which the new theology should be free to walk, and define 
the field where the real work of Christianity has to be ful- 
filled under the new conditions. Unitarianism merely as an 
opinion is of little worth or interest to anybody. Unitarian- 
ism as a faith may be —if found worthy of so high a des- 
tiny —at the very heart of the most vital movement of our 
time, and foremost in the best service that man can do for 
man. 

In a general way, the “liberal movement” we are allied 
with is as wide as the entire field of modern thought and 
life. But it is necessary to be more specific: non omnia pos- 
sumus omnes! It is part our necessity, part our choice, on 
what spot in that wide field we shall stand; only. we should 
understand that it is a field of service, in which each of us 
has his own set task.’ There is one view of it, in particular, 
which has interested us, and may help bring into clearer 
bearing some of the points already touched on. It may be 
described in some such way as this. 
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If one were to undertake a pilgrimage having in view to 
survey, geographically, those points in the field which have 
the nearest interest to us spiritually, and study the features 
of them in live examples, it would wonderfully widen and 
quicken his sense of that larger fellowship. Beginning 
farthest away in time and distance, he would find in eastern 
Hungary a Unitarian community standing fast now the 
three hundred and twentieth year in its constitutional 
liberties as an integral part of that ancient kingdom; rep- 
resenting in its history the heroie side of a rational faith 
in a measure that without that example might have been 
deemed impossible; compact in organization, energetic in 
discipline, steady in its inestimable public service to the 
cause of general education and intelligent piety; austerely 
strict in the plain virtues of a rural community, while 
in the front ranks of a proud and valiant race that has again 
and again made the frontier guard of Christian civilization 
in Europe; bound to us by peculiar ties of political sympa- 
thy ; grateful for recognition found here in an hour of trial 
when all Europe was either openly hostile or neutrally cold 
and deaf; eager to claim and welcome every token that 
comes from across the far ocean, of fellowship in our com- 
mon faith: we have surely the strongest interest to cherish 
whatever ties unite us with our Unitarian brethren of Tran- 
sylvania, and especially with that group of representative 
men among them, to whom our own has become a second 
mother tongue. Coming westward, he would find the pro- 
digious wealth of cultivated thought in Germany in near 
affiliation, more or less openly declared, with the order of 
intelligence known among us as “ Reason in Religion,” and 
with the movement in theology we ourselves represent, — 
Bremen on the north and Munich on the south having each 
its intellectual group in close sympathy with ourselves; 
while Ziirich, Basel, Geneva, and Milan, associated each 
with some of the most heroic or most tragic scenes of Chris- 
tian history, hold out each a signal to show the way of a 
widening fellowship in liberal Christianity. The same word 
of rational faith is repeated amid the roar of great Paris, pa- 
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tiently and persistently, speaking in memory of the valiant 
Protestantism whose life was so nearly crushed out in France 
two centuries ago;* while much of the most luminous, 
scholarly, and instructive liberal criticism of recent years 
has come from the theologians of the Netherlands, both 
Dutch and Belgian. Our close and frequent interchange 
with our friends in England, together with the many near 
and grateful personal ties that have grown out of it, have 
the less need to be recounted,— unless it be to deepen the 
sympathy that comes from our sharing in common so many 
wants, anxieties, and tasks of special moment, whether in 
the religious, political, or social life. Certainly there is no 
nobler thing in our Unitarian work of to-day than thus to 
enlarge our understanding of the greater field in which the 
name is honorably known, and so knit in one strong web 
the common life that is found in these widely scattered 
members. 

It will not hurt us, either, to cultivate in this way a little 
decent self-respect. An esteemed contemporary has deigned, 
of late, to speak of “the Unitarians, a small fellowship 
which hesitates to call itself Christian, and with whom 
nobody proposes to unite.’ + This flattering opinion should 
at least serve to comfort those of us who have been anxious 
to fortify our platform against too sudden a rush of volun- 
teers! But it serves, too, to show the pitiful aspect we 
present, in asserting too solicitously our place among the 
disdainful sects of Protestantism. The “evangelical” plat- 
form, appended under the words above quoted, is framed 
so as expressly to shut off any pretension of ours to count 
among the “Christian” sects, or to have even the remotest 
outpost assigned us in the united front they present to 
Rome. Certainly, we do not hold the name Christian by 
their leave or at their discretion. But their disparaging 
words may help us understand that we hold it by a differ- 
ent tenure and in another sense. It is our business to show, 


* Athanase Coquerel the elder said to the present writer, in 1855, that he was the 
personal representative of the highest religious authority recognized in the era of the 
Reformation amongst the Huguenots. 


+ The Independent, quoted in the New York Evening Post, 
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in our own way, that the tenure is good and the sense is 
right in which we claim it. 

A long perspective sometimes helps put a thing in its 
proper shape. A friend, writing to us lately of a recent visit 
in Japan, said in substance this: that, while the Japanese 
people desire to fall in line with Christian nations, and 
eagerly receive the intellectual fruits of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the work of Protestant missionaries among them, so 
far, is of no effect. Their old faiths, whether the Shinto 
ancestor-worship or the newer Buddhism, have shrunk to 
sterile husks; at the same time, a delight in beautiful forms, 
—like that of the French without its sensuality and coarse- 
ness,— with the curious likeness which Father Huc noticed 
long ago between the Buddhistic and the Romish rites, 
makes it likely that the common people will accept Chris- 
tianity under the forms of Romanism. But the educated 
classes, who are leaders of the movement to welcome our 
western civilization, will accept Christianity, if at all, ina 
purely rational understanding of it, and void of all super- 
natural dogma. And this, he considered, makes to-day our 
golden opportunity in Japan. We hope, in a month or two, 
to give the facts of the case, and the reasons of his judg- 
ment, in more detail. Meantime, as it is our latest denomi- 
national act to put that judgment to the proof, and as we 
hope within not many weeks to have an intelligent and 
accomplished envoy of our own upon the spot, it is relevant 
for us to bethink ourselves what it really i is, that our Uni- 
tarian work stands for. 

In answer to that question, we have not to say over again 
what has been said so many times already, “and on the 
whole so well said,” by other pens and tongues. We have 
only to reaffirm that the part is precise and distinct which 
we have to take in a service that is as broad as all the spir- 
itual needs of our modern life. We have to bear in mind, 
besides, that here in America, where perhaps of all the 
world a rational Christianity stands strongest on its feet, a 
political and social problem —to say nothing of the purely 
theological —is working out, in which it is the part of every 
good citizen, every faithful Christian, to lend a hand. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


DOROTHY L. DIX. 


There died lately in the State of New Jersey, at the age of 
eighty-five, a woman dear in the personal memory of many among 
us, Whose character and public service were so remarkable as to 
demand from us a word of commemoration,— the more, since her 
life and labor were in a very special sense the fruit of that 
gospel which we are especially commissioned and privileged to 
exhibit. We have not the material at hand to give even a brief 
outline of her career that should be at all complete, but copy, 
instead, from a letter written by a friend of hers, of many years, 
bearing personal testimony to a few points only:— 


“T first had acquaintance of Miss Dix,” says our correspondent, 
“through a very dear friend, Mrs. Samuel Torrey, of Boston, who was 
herself one of the rare and beautiful fruits of the immediate school of 
Dr. Channing. It was in the year 1840, when Miss Dix had lately 
returned from a long absence in Europe, to which she was forced, some 

' six years before, by what we should now call nervous prostration, at the 
age of thirty-two. As I was told afterwards, she had undertaken when 
quite young, ‘and in order to help her brother to a college education, the 
charge of a school for girls, which she conducted for several years with 
great success, and with such energy of will that once, when confined five 
months to a couch by what threatened to be a life-long lameness, she did 
not intermit a single exercise. I was told also that, being relieved from 
the need of this charge by the receipt of a modest inheritance, she 
resolved — consulting with her pastor, Dr. Gannett — that the freedom it 
gave should be consecrated to the highest Christian service she might be 
capable of. I was also acquainted, then or before, with two or three 
early publications of hers,— Evenings in Boston, a child’s book, which I 
remember best from its vivacious account of Cuba; a little pocket man- 
ual of devotions; and The Garland of Flora (Boston and London, 1829), 
a thin octavo, made up of selections, chiefly poetical, ranged under the 
names of favorite flowers. All were anonymous, In Europe, she had 
made .a special study of philanthropy, and gave her first attention, on 
her return, to hospitals and prisons. She designed to undertake religious 
instruction in the State prison at Charlestown, but was prevented (as I 
understood) by the sectarian prejudice of the chaplain. For about a 
year she took this charge in the jail at East Cambridge, where some of 
us then in the Divinity School used to meet her on Sunday mornings. 
From this she extended her visits of inspection through the jails and 
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almshouses of Massachusetts, publishing, within a year or two, a remark- 
able and startling report of the condition in which she found them. 
Perhaps it is not unbecoming to say that during this time of early 
acquaintance I enjoyed through her kindness my slight and only inter- 
course with Dr. Channing, in whose home she was always a welcome 
visitor. 

“JT think it was owing to a good deal of local hostility and prejudice 
caused by the unwelcome exposures just mentioned, as well as to her 
growing sense of the need, that she next undertook the great task of 
exploring the condition of prisons and hospitals throughout the country, 
which task she accomplished with such extraordinary energy and suc- 
cess that, as she told me some years later, she had been the means of 
founding hospitals for the insane by personal appeal to the legislatures 
in twenty-four of the States. At this time I was making pretty free 
use of the privileges generously given by the Congress Library in Wash- 
ington, and sometimes met her there, in conference with the Congres- 
sional committee appointed to consider her scheme of a grant of public 
lands, ten million acres, for a great national hospital—_a scheme 
defeated, I think, by the veto of President Polk. She spoke, in particular, 
of the courteous and generous reception she had found throughout the 
South, and bitterly deplored the sectional bitterness that was already 
putting difficulties in the way of her work. One anecdote she told me 
is very interesting. She was travelling in a stage-coach by night in 
Tennessee, when the coach was stopped and the passengers robbed by a 
highwayman. After giving up her purse, she addressed the robber: 
‘My friend,’ she began, ‘is not this a bad business for you to be 
engaged in?’— when the man interrupted her: ‘ That voice! I know 
that voice: I have seen you somewhere.’ It proved that he had been 
a convict in (I think) an Indiana penitentiary, where she had talked and 
pleaded with the prisoners. He was greatly affected by the meeting, 
and returned his plunder with much contrition, accepting (if my 
memory is correct) a moderate gift, with the promise to lead a better life. 

“Tt was inevitable that her service should be offered and eagerly 
accepted, when hospital work had to be organized on a great scale during 
the Civil War. The wonderful work of Florence Nightingale, six years 
earlier, was in everybody's mind; and the names were often spoken 
or thought of together then. I met her in the summer of 1861 in 
Washington, where she was for years the guest of our dear and noble- 
hearted friend, Mrs. Walter R. Johnson, who in great old age survives 
her. ‘The agitation and nervous depression’ she suffered under at this 
time (it was just after the disaster of Bull Run) seemed almost to 
disable her for so terrible a service; but we often heard of her during 
those weary years, and the records of the Sanitary Commission contain 
the honorable story of her labors. Since the war, I have heard of her 
mostly as an invalid seeking rest, and know less than I wish I did what 
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her eager and willing mind found yet to do. I often recall the words 
she said to me once in coming out of church, where it is likely that 
something in the service had suggested them. They were a sort of 
protest against the notion of religion as a matter of emotional excite- 
ment, and betrayed, too, a consciousness that her own task had been 
exceptional and peculiar: ‘I am no enthusiast; what I have done is 
only from a determined will, and because,’ said she, ‘I think it is my 
duty.” 


ON A POSSIBLE FUNCTION OF “‘ MONOPOLIES.” 


We have never been among those who regard with pure horror 
those great accumulations of wealth misnamed “monopolies,” 
such, for example, as those of the great moneyed corporations of 
this country. It is right, no doubt, to watch and guard them 
with some jealousy: that is the business of statesmen and econo- 
mists. But from our point of view it is even more serviceable 
to look at them dispassionately, as social phenomena, and under- 
stand, if we can, the reasons that appear to make them inevi- 
table under our present conditions of society, and the possible 

uses of them. When we have got at these, perhaps we shall see 
better how they should be regulated and controlled. 

To illustrate: we were speaking the other day with a friend 
of large experience in professional life, and the following in- 
stance occurred. A man who less than thirty years ago, at the 
age of twenty-eight, was a book-keeper at a salary of six hun- 
dred dollars, has now a fortune reckoned at from fifty to seventy- 
five millions of dollars, and a probable income of at least five 
millions. By what stroke of luck or skill this amazing accumu- 
lation came about did not appear, except that it was in connec- 
tion with one of the great moneyed corporations referred to. 
The question of real interest is, What is actually done with that 
prodigious income falling into one pair of hands? Allow for 
every extravagance of personal luxury, and it is hardly likely 
that one-tenth, probably not one-fiftieth of it, can be accounted 
for. All the remainder must “seek investment”; that is, must 
be spent in the employment of labor and the carrying forward 
of industrial enterprises, with the twofold direct effect of 
raising the rate of wages and lowering the rate of interest. For 
there is no such thing, in our state of society, as a scale of per- 
sonal expenditure like that which is stripping the people of 
Egypt and Turkey for the luxury of their rulers, or that which 
the King of Siam is exhibiting to his guests to-day. The bulk 
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of it must go, at any rate, to widening out the field of business 
enterprise and distributing wealth among a greater number of 
hands. 

Suppose all that income, or the great mass of it, to be paid 
out in increased wages, or “ profit-sharing,” it would add unspeak- 
ably, no doubt, to the present comfort of the laboring class, 
and in a stationary condition of society — which (other things 
equal) is best for general morals and happiness — would (unless 
checked by the encouragement it should give to extravagance 
and vice) create such possibilities of universal prosperity as have 
hardly yet been dreamed of. But it would practically put a stop 
to that rapid expansion which is just now our best security 
against the future. As long as ten or twenty thousand laborers 
are thrown, empty-handed, upon our shores in a single week, by 
the enormous tide of immigration, we cannot even conjecture a 
way in which that great industrial army could be set to work, or 
kept from outright starvation, except by those gathering accumu- 
lations of wealth, against which we hear so much ignorant and 
passionate outcry. “Monopoly,” in this sense of it, is not only 
the great conservative force of society, but it makes the only 
condition under which our industrial system can exist. And 
that means the actual survival of a larger percentage of our ex- 
isting population than we are apt to think. 

Moreover, this necessary power could neither exist nor be 
effectively used if it were diffused by what seems to us a theo- 
retically just law of distribution. We asked a successful and 
experienced man of business the other day if he had ever known 
anything done successfully except by the control and authority of 
one mind. He promptly answered no, and proceeded to enforce 
it by some examples out of his own experience. Popular gov- 
ernment is very necessary for its negative or defensive uses; and 
also for the support it gives to the civil power by great waves 
of enthusiasm, as we found it in our civil war. But that war 
taught us, at heavy cost, that when anything is to be effectively 
done, it must be done by the one-man power. So Mr. Froude, 
in his Oceana, makes the navy the true-bond of political union 
between England and her colonies, because, without despotic 
authority in her master, a ship will go to the bottom in the first 
storm. “Nothing is so bad for an army as a bad general, except 
two good ones,” is a saying of Napoleon’s — who ought to know. 
And democratic control—that is, co-operation logically carried 
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out — would most likely ruin the most prosperous business enter- 
prise of any intricacy in a month. 

Now there are certain great public interests which a govern- 
ment so popular as ours is singularly futile and helpless to 
protect: those, in particular, on which the remote prosperity of 
the nation must depend. For the present, certain indispensable 
functions of government are consequently turned over to, or as- 
sumed by, the great moneyed corporations; and, for the present, 
there does not appear any other power to which they can be 
trusted. For example, there is no one among them, perhaps, just 
now more obnoxious to popular prejudice than the “Standard 
Oil” monopoly. That its policy is either wise or just need not 
be claimed: certainly, it makes no pretence of being generous. 
But it is, in fact, trustee for the public of a treasure incalcu- 
lable in amount, yet of peculiar uncertainty and hazard. It has 
thus the revenues of a prince, and the obligations of a prince. 
Prof. Lesley is quoted as having lately said that the oil-supply 
cannot be relied on to last more than twenty years at farthest: 
reckless competition, with the hazards of conflagration and waste, 
might well cut it down to a good deal less. The prodigious 

“monopoly which controls it has already put a check to waste by 
making it practically impossible to force new supplies upon the 
market, setting the price of certain crude oils as low as fifteen 
cents a barrel. Casting about for a field to employ its vast reve- 
nues, it already owns roads, factories, and mines, to the doubtful 
benefit of the public —but, no doubt, much more to that benefit 
than if the public itself should own them. And there is in par- 
ticular one great interest, of transcendent importance to the 
future,— the protection of our forests,—scandalously neglected 
or ineffectively handled by our popular legislatures, for which 
there seems, we may say, almost no hope, unless it shall be taken 
in hand by this or some other gigantic “monopoly,” able to cope 
with its magnitude, controlled by the consistent policy, the busi- 
ness sagacity, and the practical skill needed to discharge a ser- 
vice for which no popular legislature as yet has given proof of 
either brains or will. 

We have lately seen it charged against Comte, that he would 
have the world governed by parliaments of scientific men. His 
weakness was just the opposite; namely, a needless and excessive 
scorn of legislatures as necessarily corrupt, and bidding men of 
thought keep quite out of the sphere of practical politics: they 
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can do much, he says, to improve the existing order, but “on 
condition of always respecting it.” A “pedantocracy” (as he 
called it) he abhorred, quite as much as any of his critics. The 
actual power in the State, he held, must go more and more into 
the hands of what we are accustomed to call “captains of in- 
dustry,” —-men trained in business skill, and capable of business 
enterprise and organization. He was dreamy and sanguine in 
supposing that in an industrial era political methods are of small 
account. But he was probably right so far as this,— that there 
are ranges of practical and wide-reaching power, such as we have 
indicated, which belong properly not to governments to admin- 
ister, but to those who handle in their own hands the actual tools 
of power, which are wealth and its resources. Not pedantocracy, 
which is the rule of theorists; not plutocracy, which is the rule of 
wealth in its own interest and right; but the administration of 
trained and capable men, stewards of great wealth, whom the 
public must hold strictly to account for their use of it. 


AN AMBIGUOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


Our attention has been called by a highly valued correspond- 
ent, one of our faithful and beloved workers in both religious and 
charitable organization, to an ambiguity in the phrase “religious 
fellowship” as used editorially in this Review (page 55) in speak- 
ing of our Western opportunity. We had thought to guard 
against such ambiguity by adding the words “ with all which that 
name may imply.” Certainly, we had not in view that general 
human fellowship, which includes the good, and even the bad, of 
every name; but that which is recognized by working harmo- 
niously in the lines of a common organization, and consenting to 
bear a common name. So that it is, as we understand, in the 
stricter of the two senses which he points out in that word, that 
we have used it in this connection. And, with this understand- 
ing, we are quite ready to reaffirm our objection to the defining 
of its terms by verbal and formal declarations. Our objection is 
partly on principle, since (as has often been pointed out) there 
are hardly any terms that can be framed which an ingenious cas- 
uist cannot interpret to mean anything he will— witness the 
Andover creed and the Thirty-nine Articles; but even more in 
practice, since it continually appears that almost any terms that 
can be framed will be sure to put a stumbling-block in the way 
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of some sensitive conscience or scrupulous understanding — 
which are surely the last that should be alienated and discour- 
aged. It has not occurred to us to object, for our own part, to 
any of the declarations of faith or purpose that have been offered : 
let them be made ten times as strong, and we would cheerfully 
sign them with both hands, if that were all. But we do very 
seriously regret and (so far as we have a right) protest against a. 
drawing of lines anywhere, in such a way as to put such men as 
Allen and Sunderland on one side, Jones and Hosmer on the 
other. And, instead of magnifying the difference that has threat- 
ened this unhappy result, it has been our aim studiously to be- 
little it, and do our part to make it look now as it will certainly 
look ten years hence,—a difference so slight, practically, as to 
make the strife of tongues about it almost unbelievable. 

With “the Western issue,” as such, we have never had any- 
thing to do, and have scrupulously avoided taking any part in it. 
Our own position may, for all we know, be in one main point 
identical with that taken by the Western Conference; which has, 
however, contrary to our judgment, insisted (as it had a clear 
right to do) on its own form of declaration. But that is the affair 
of the Conference, not ours; and we are not conscious of a‘shade 
of weakening, in respect of cordial sympathy, with any true 
worker in the Conference or out of it. We ask pardon for even 
seeming to hint at any possible sundering of “fellowship” among 
them. But a possible error should certainly be acknowledged, 
and our correspondent’s letter will speak for itself :— 


In your article, you say that “the question was in effect this: 
whether the conditions of fellowship should be formally declared to be, 
or at least to include, the profession of Christianity and Theism, with 
the implied obligation of worship and faith in immortality; or whether 
(these being assumed as ‘the things most commonly believed to-day 
among us’) the fact of religious fellowship, with all which that name 
may imply, should be determined absolutely and only by the free choice 
and the moral affinities or worthiness of whoever may desire to join it.” 

Such a statement stretches the meaning of the word “ fellowship ” 
to include an unusual sense, and implies that Mr. Gannett’s opponents 
would require a “profession” of Christian theism from all who claim to 
be Unitarians. The expression “with all which that name may imply” 
seems to intimate that “fellowship” among Unitarians involves a “ full 
right to our common name.” But this is the very point really at issue. 
Both sides grant the “fellowship”: they differ about the “right to our 
common name.” 
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(1) The word “fellowship ” is popularly used by Unitarians to mean 
the cordial welcome which we always offer to all earnest people who are 
drawn to us by any degree of ethical or spiritual sympathy. Other de- 
nominations have been wont to say, “‘ You must profess our creed, or we 
do not want your company; and, indeed, we are strongly inclined to 
think that heretics are accursed of God and destined to the burning 
pit.” We Unitarians have said, on the contrary: “ God loves and blesses 
every earnest purpose, no matter how faint and benighted it may be, 
and therefore we must love and welcome all who show an earnest pur- 
pose, no matter how faint and benighted. Buddhists or Atheists, 
Parsees or Catholics, we give them all our Unitarian fellowship.” 

It has been urged that the question might be stated unequivocally 
and fairly thus: “ What does the Conference exist for? What is its 
purpose? Is its purpose religious or only ethical? Are we ready to 
take the ground that Unitarian pulpits should be opened as freely to 
honest and pure atheists as to believers in God and immortality?” In- 
asmuch as the word [fellowship] is equivocal and misleading, why not 
drop the word, and use some phrase which would be unequivocal, such 
as “the right of a non-theist preacher to claim the Unitarian name,” or 
“ whether ethicism may as justly claim to be true Unitarianism as lib- 
eral Christian theism may”? This persistent misstatement has been 
steadily protested against for more than a year. It is the only cause of 
whatever “acrimony ” you may have observed. And it must be dis- 
tinctly corrected before any progress can be made in a fair discussion. 
Let me briefly add that you are mistaken in supposing that anybody 
would ask a “profession” of Christianity from any Unitarian preacher. 
No one proposes to change the long-established Unitarian custom of 
letting every minister judge for himself whether he can honestly work 
in sympathy with the historic aim and purpose of Unitarianism. 

(2) You imply that somebody would require a “ profession ”’ of Chris- 
tianity from all Unitarians. But, on the other hand, Mr. Sunderland 
has said, ‘The whole matter would solve itself, if our churches and our 
denomination stood distinctly on a basis of Christian theism” ; that is, 
it would be left wholly to every preacher's own judgment and con- 
science whether he could fairly call himself a preacher of Unitarianism. 
No one proposes to take the responsibility of deciding this question for 
another: * every one must decide for himself. Let it be first distinctly 
understood that organized Unitarianism “ stands for,” and “ aims to pro- 
mote,” “ pure Christianity,” as the by-law of the American Unitarian 
Association Constitution affirms; and then every minister is just as 
much at liberty to decide for himself how far he can work with organ- 
ized Unitarianism, or take its name, without ever having to make any 


* The error doubtless arose from observing in “ The Issue in the West” a list 
of persons whom the writer was apparently desirous to exclude by some formal 
test,— Ep. 
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“ profession,” as he is now to decide whether he sympathizes with the 
“truth, righteousness, and love” purpose of the Western Conference. 
(3) Let me add that I cannot see what possible connection there is 
between this question of our Unitarian “objects ” and the question of 
“our Western opportunity ” in the North-west, as you describe it, where 
whole communities have dropped away from the orthodox churches and 
“will have nothing to do with an ‘ aggressively ’ Christian Church,” even 
being repelled by the Christian name. This latter is a question of wise 
and right dealing with the laity, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the question whether the denominational aim and purpose shall be 
simply and only a high ethics, or shall include also that highest type of 
character and life, religious as well as ethical, which is set forth in the 
ministry of Jesus. A minister who goes among these people need not 
call himself a Christian and need not preach “ Christianity ” by that 
name. Realities are alone important, no matter by what names called; 
and a Unitarian preacher is doing his duty faithfully, when he sets be- 
fore his hearers that ideal of character and life which Channing and 
most Unitarians since have called Christian. The only difference would 
be on the question whether a man who openly disclaims belief in God 
and immortality and yet asks for some kind of commission as a preacher 
of Unitarianism, should be so commissioned and sent to these people. 
Your correspondent says (p. 59) that such instances as he mentions 
_ of prejudice against the Christian name “show the folly of attempting 
to force the denomination to define itself.” But is it not unfair to imply 
that [any of us] wish “the denomination to define itself’? A mere 
expression of sympathy with the Christian ideal and aim is not a “ defi- 
nition” in the usual sense of the word; and, certainly, this sympathy is 
not “folly,” for it need not in the least embarrass the work of a minister 
among any laity. The gulf between setting before us a general aim and 
purpose and, on the other hand, undertaking to define that aim and pur- 
pose or anything else with any authoritative and final form of words is 
so wide a gulf that any Unitarian minister * ought to be able to see it. 


P. S.—In the August Review you quote from Mr. Chadwick’s remarks 
in London the statement that “the Western issue” is simply “ whether 
fellowship shall be limited by a credal test.” But this way of stating 
the question has been steadily protested against by those who withdrew 
from the Western Conference a year ago: to them it seems an equivocal 
statement, which, in the inevitable popular impression it makes, is 
grossly unjust. 


There are two points:in this communication, as to which, stand- 
ing outside the field of debate, we do not find ourselves quite in 
line with our correspondent’s view. The first is the distinction, 


*Our correspondent was a layman.— ED. 
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on which he lays much stress, between preacher and layman in 
the matter of religious fellowship, which appears to us practi- 
cally of no effect; since, if we understand him rightly, a layman 
may claim fellowship without assent to any formal conditions, 
while a congregation of such laymen may call itself by what 
corporate name it will, and have whom it will for its minister, 
and there is no authority anywhere to bar out him or them, if 
they should claim the name Unitarian. The true defence against 
what might easily grow (as he suggests) to a scandalous abuse 
is that ordinary good sense in a religious body demands that its 
minister should be, distinctively, “a man of faith”; and to this 
practical good sense we must look, not to formal tests, for what- 
ever protection may be needed. 

The second point is the danger that appears to be hinted at, 
lest non-religious bodies, “secularist,” “ethical-culturist,” or what 
not, should claim the Unitarian name, sympathy, or funds. That 
this is a real danger we by no means deny, but for ourselves we 
are unable to see or suspect the smallest ground for it. The 
“ ethical culture” movement, for example, which we regard with 
deep interest and respect, and from which it is probable that we 
have a good deal to learn, appears to us to have an objective 
point wholly different from ours, and not in the least danger of 
being confounded with it ; nor have we ever known of the small- 
est leaning or desire, in those who have part in it, towards co-op- 
erate association with us. We should as soon think of protect- 
ing ourselves, by tests and declarations, against being -con- 
founded with a Prohibition League. The tree is known by its 
fruit. Unitarianism is a definite organized movement, with ante- 
cedents, history, and present tendencies of its own. These can- 
not be mistaken for any other, and are not specially attractive 
to those already embarked in any other. We should be glad, 
for our part, that its aim and purpose should be set forth, as 
plainly as may be, in any shape, however formal, that would 
rally the spontaneous consent of all classes of minds among us. 
But no such declaration of aim and purpose has yet been pro- 
posed, which did not encounter the dissent of some of our most 
valued fellow-workers. As it is, its defence must be in the 
healthy vigor of its own life, which will throw off spontaneously 
whatever cramps or perverts its own proper energy. At least, if 
this does not protect it, nothing else will. 

The true work of Unitarianism, as we have constantly endeay- 
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ored to set it forth, is in the strictest sense a religious, a con- 
structive, a positive, a humanitarian, a Christian work. Its busi- 
ness is not to be standing on the defensive, but with tool and 
weapon to go forth to the doing of that work. And, in further 
testimony of “our Western opportunity” in it, we copy here 
from a letter received two or three days ago from a correspond- 
ent in the State of Missouri, residing on soil untouched as yet by 
the “ Liberal ” ploughshare : — 


I read with much interest your article written at Ames [“ Our West- 
ern Opportunity”’]. There is certainly ample room even here for mis- 
sionary work. The bonds of the old faith are loose, or falling away from 
growing minds. The younger men have no sympathy with any of the 
creeds. They attend church in a perfunctory way, because it is respect- 
able and the powers that be are ordained of the church, at least indi- 
directly, and still more, perhaps, because they have no idea whither the 
current would carry them if once they pulled up the old anchors, igno- 
rant that they are really so elastic! They know their present state is 
unworthy torpor, but most of them dread the awakening. For many 
such The Kernel and the Husk* might prove an excellent stimulant, 
though not compounded, mayhap, after the most approved formula. I 
sometimes think a Unitarian evangelist, big of heart and of brain (to 
adapt Chaucer), might call to his support half the intelligence and “char- 
acter” of this place. Aller Anfang ist schwer, say the Germans, though. 
Your picture of the West almost made me regret that I was, like Dante, 


‘‘Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita.” 


We are heartily in accord with our correspondent in that 
which he desires to bring about,— namely, a high standard of 
religious faith and character in our churches; and we should be 
much shocked to be understood as offering any encouragement 
to looseness of living or looseness of belief. But such is the 
infelicity of human speech, that the moment we try to formulate 
this desire in words we are sure to invite misunderstanding and 
alienation. We quite agree with him in his objection to the 
expression “credal test”; it is (in the words of Polonius) “a 
vile phrase, an ill phrase,” which for ourselves we should not 
use in any event. We supposed it, however, to be used in a 
sense that has been sufficiently explained ; i.e, a test which ex- 
presses or implies some form of doctrinal statement as a condi- 
tion of fellowship. If the words mean more than this, they 
certainly should not have been used at all. If our friends do not 


* See this Review for May, 1887, p. 481. 
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mean so much as this, then the “issue,” as most of us have un- 
derstood it, vanishes, to our own great comfort and relief, and 
doubtless) to that of all our brethren. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The next meeting of this association of ministers for the pro-— 
motion of the intellectual life of its members will be held at 
Princeton, Mass., September 27-29. The opening sermon will 
be delivered by Rev. Francis Tiffany. Essays will be given by 
Rev. T. R. Slicer on “The Study of Church History for its 
own Sake,” by Rev. J. H. Allen on “Canon Law as a Factor in 
Christian Civilization,’ by Rev. E. H. Hall on “ How far can our 
Liberal Theology be drawn from the New Testament?” by Prof. 
J. H. Thayer on “ What Documents of the New Testament are in 
Evidence as to the Earliest Christian Faith?” by Prof. C. C. Ey- 
erett on “The Ultimate Facts in Ethics,” by Prof. D. G. Lyon on 
“The Bearing of Assyriology upon the Old Testament,” by Rey. 
C. F. Dole on “An Experiment in Ethics,” and by Rey. J. C. 
Learned on “Capitalism and Communism.” This attractive pro- 
gramme will bring together at Princeton, we trust, a large com- 
pany of the clergy bent on clear ideas as one of their chief 
ambitions. The details concerning the order of meetings and 
travelling and hotel expenses will be published soon in the Chris- 
tian Register. Clergymen of all denominations have always been 
heartily welcomed to these meetings. 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


Among the best hymns of recent date which are now in com- 
mon and inspiring use in our Unitarian churches is a favorite one 
beginning 

“Send down thy truth, O God! 
Too long the shadows frown.” 


It bears the name, which to most can be but a name, of E. R. Sill. 
But it was one of the first poems— how rarely does a hymn 
deserve to be called a poem! — of a singularly mature and refined 
intelligence, whose subsequent verses have been a pure delight 
to the few that have had the good fortune to know them. He 
was for a time a student in the Harvard Divinity School; and, 
if we are not mistaken, the hymn just noted was written for 
a friend’s graduation. He did not himself complete his course 
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aC ambridge. Literature called him to its ministry; and, after 
a time, he became Professor of English in the University of Cali- 
fornia, where his service was faithful and but too absorbing. He 
cared nothing for fame, and wrote infrequently, so that his 
memorial, now that he is gone, is but a booklet or two of verse 
and a few essays in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere, some of 
them under the name of Andrew Hedbrooke. But Miss Phelps 
is just in saying that the Venus of Milo, and Other Poems, “ con- 
tains some of the most delicate, most finished, and most musical 
poetic work that this country has produced.” Knowing Mr. 
Sill by report, we once applied to him by letter for a copy of 
this book, in order to speak of it through the columns of the 
Christian Register. The volume came soon, but with it a re- 
quest, which could not be gainsaid, that it might not be spoken 
of in print. Such was the modesty of the man, who was himself 
“a true poem; that is, a composition and pattern of the best 
and honorablest things, not presuming to sing high praises of 
heroic men or famous cities” without having “in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which is praiseworthy.” 
We trust that his poems and essays will yet be gathered in a 
- becoming volume. Let these two poems here stand in memory 
of him, a worthy follower of “great Emerson” in verse and in 
life:— ; 
To the mother of the world, 

Not for help or light or grace, 
Basely I for comfort came ; 

And I brought my craven fears, 
Late amends of useless tears, 
Brought my stumbling feet so lame, 
Hopes with weary pinions furled, 
Every longing unattained, 

All my love with self-love stained,— 
Told them to her grave, mild face. 


And the mother of the world 

Spake and answered unto me, 

In the brook that past me purled ; 

In the bluebird’s heavenly hue, 

When beyond his downward swerve 
Up he glanced, a sweep of blue ; 

In the sunshine’s shifting spray, 
Drifted in beneath the tree 

Where I sheltered, lest its flood 

There outside should drown my blood ; 
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In the cloud-pearl’s melting curve ; 
Tn the little odorous thrill 
Trembling from each blossom-bell ; 
Tn the silence of the sky, 

And the thoughts that from it fell, 
Floating as a snowflake will,— 

So the mother answered me. 


“ Child, it is not thine to see 

Why at all thy life should be, 
Wherefore thou must thus abide, 
Foiled, repulsed, unsatisfied. 
Thou hast not to prove thy right 
To the earth-room and the light. 
Thou hast not to justify 

Thought of mine to human eye. 

I have borne thee: trust to me! 
Strength and help are in thy deed; 
Comfort thou shalt scorn to need. 
Careless what shall come to thee, 
Look but what thy work shall be.” 


PEACE. 


*Tis not in seeking, 

*Tis not in endless striving, 
Thy quest is found: 

Be still and listen ; 

Be still, and drink the quiet 
Of all around. 


Not for thy crying, 

Not for thy loud beseeching, 
Will peace draw near: 

Rest with palms folded ; 

Rest with thine eyelids fallen,— 
Lo! peace is here. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
By Prof. Toy of the Harvard Divinity School. 
I. 


The word “criticism” is used in a broader and in a narrower 
sense. In the broader sense, in which it means any judgment on 
the facts of life, it is loosely equivalent to “science.” More pre- 
cisely, science is exact and systematized knowledge, and criticism 
is the judgment based thereon. But no science is perfectly 
exact, and no criticism is perfectly correct. Man’s effort to 
understand the world has been going on since the beginning of 
human life, and his judgments have become clearer with the 
growth of the power of exact observation and with the aecumula- 
tion of details. He has always been a student and a critic, 
growing older with each generation and learning to study more 
wisely. The primitive savage and the child have their opinions 
-of things; the difference between Caliban and Newton is one of 
degree, not of kind. The nineteenth century is not “the age of 
criticism,” but only the latest stage of human inquiry, when man’s 
curiosity is keener and his means of research better than ever 
before. 

The terms “criticism” and “critical” are therefore properly 
applicable to any sort of study. We may speak of “critical 
philosophy ” or “ critical astronomy,” meaning thereby philosoph- 
ical or astronomical systems, based on exact analysis of facts. 
But they have come to be used also with special reference to 
the origin of books, the determination of their date, authorship, 
and constitution. Many books have come into existence at times 
and under circumstances when no record was made of their birth 
and growth, such as ancient poems and religious works, Hindu, 
Persian, Chinese, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek, and later Ice- 
landic, German, French, Anglo-Saxon. These grew up like the 
strata of the earth’s crust, when there was no eye to witness and 
‘no hand to record the successive formations and depositions. It 
is the task of the science of criticism to penetrate the obscurity 
of their beginning and tell the story of their growth. 

This science is not the creation of our day, though it is now 
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fuller, rounder, and better entitled to the name of science than 
ever before, just as our physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
and all the exact sciences are better equipped and more effective 
than they were thirty or twenty or ten or two centuries or even 
fifty years ago. It began, though feebly, long ago. Some cen- 
turies before the beginning of our era, the Alexandrian crities 
questioned whether the whole of the Iliad was the work of 
Homer and whether the same man produced both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. What the Greeks might under other circum- 
stances have done towards building up a science of criticism we 
cannot tell. After the Roman empire became Christian, literary 
energy was absorbed in theological discussion, and the old Greek 
people ceased to exist. It took many centuries for the barbarian 
conquerors of Europe to acquire literary training, and criticism 
did not show itself till poetry had reached its prime. Just after 
Milton’s death, two famous literary feats were performed in Eng- 
land by Hody and Bentley. The former demolished the story of 
the pretended Epistle of Aristeas that the Hebrew Scriptures 
were translated into Greek at Alexandria by seventy-two men 
sent from Palestine at the request of the King of Egypt. The 
latter showed that the so-called Epistles of Phalaris, purporting 
to have been written in the sixth century B.C., were forgeries, 
and belonged to a much later time. Since Bentley’s day, and 
especially within the last century, an enormous mass of critical 
work has been done on the old epic poems of Greece, India, and 
Germany, the sacred books of the Persians, Hindus, and Moham- 
medans, on Shakespeare and other poets, and in ancient and 
modern history. 

Of this great movement, Biblical criticism forms a part: it is 
simply the application of scientific critical methods to the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments. It, too, has a long his- 
tory. In the first centuries of our era, both Jews and Christians 
had much to say about the character and authorship of certain 
works. Jewish authorities refused to admit the Book of Enoch 
into the canon, and probably, therefore, decided that it was not 
composed by the old patriarch from whom it purports to come. 
The Church Fathers debated the origin of the Epistle to the He- 
brews and other New Testament books. Somewhat later, Aben 
Ezra and other Jews began the criticism of the Pentateuch. 
Martin Luther spoke with his usual frankness of the merits and 
demerits of various parts of Old Testament and New Testament. 
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During the past two centuries, Biblical criticism has been pushed 
in earnest, moving hand in hand with its sister sciences. Its 
steady, thoughtful advance is a sign of its reasonableness; there 
is nothing spasmodic in it, no break with the past. If its latest 
results seem revolutionary, this is only because its history is not 
kept in view. And the same remark applies to chemistry, as- 
tronomy, philology, and every other science. 


ITS SPIRIT. 


The term “destructive,” often applied to the Biblical criticism 
of our day, is in one sense true, in another sense untrue and mis- 
leading. It is true of this science in the same way in which it 
is true of every other science. The astronomy of our day has 
destroyed a part of that of Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Newton. 
Alchemy and old chemistry have vanished before the new chem- 
istry. All discovery of truth must be at the same time destruc- 
tion of error. A great part of all human progress, in the indi- 
vidual and in the community, consists in throwing away mis- 
takes. But it is evident that this process of destruction is un- 
dertaken in the interests of truth, and that it results in building 
up something better than what has been destroyed. The good 
in the past is preserved, and something is added to it. Scientific 
progress is always relative, never attaining perfection; but it 
gives the world something better than had been known before. 
It does not set itself to destroy: it only permits the fall of a 
structure whose foundations have given way. 

All this is true of Biblical criticism. It destroys old beliefs, 
not for the sake of destroying, but because it would supersede 
the old by a better new. It is bold because it is reverent. It 
values truth too highly to sacrifice it to any opinion, however 
supported by tradition or hallowed by associations. This state- 
ment will appear to some persons to be self-evident; but there 
are others who seem to think that, while other sciences are good, 
this one is irreverent and malignant. Yet who can recall the 
names of the great critics, Spinoza, Lowth, Astruc, Schleier- 
macher, De Wette, Ewald, Baur, Hupfeld, Bleek, Reuss, Delitzsch, 
Weiss, and suppose that.they have been influenced by hostility to 
anything good? We may regret the loss of Romulus, Semiramis, 
and William Tell, but we will not accuse the critical historian 
of unfriendliness to these personages; and in the same spirit 
we should accept the transference of Joseph and Esther from 
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history to legend and fable. Great indignation was roused by 
Bentley’s attack on the pretended Phalaris letters. But all the 
world knows that Bentley was a true lover of Greek literature, 
and did it a service by putting these letters in their proper place. 
No one has ever doubted Lachmann’s devotion to the old Greek 
and German poetry. Yet he spent a great part of his life in 
cutting the Iliad and the Nibelungen to pieces. These scholars 
were not unfeeling, nor can that term be justly applied to the 
modern critic who undertakes to dissect the Pentateuch into its 
parts and assign to each its date and origin. It is simply a 
question of historical fact. The critic may be wrong in his con- 
clusions, and must then be proved wrong by critical argument; 
but, in any case, his first duty is not to the Pentateuch or the 
Iliad or any other book as such, but only to fact. 


ITS METHOD. 


The critical method is best explained by examples. It is sim- 
ply the method of all scientific research, the effort to find reality 
and orderliness. We have the right to expect orderly progress in 
the history and agreement between any writing and the time in 
which it is said to have been produced. We assume that there 
is an explanation for everything, if we can only find it. If we 
discover breaks in the traditional history or inversions of the nat- 
ural course of events, we feel warranted in calling in question 
the correctness of the tradition and seeking to introduce order. 
Somewhere in the history, we may hope to find firm standing 
ground of reasonably assured fact. If we cannot do this, criti- 
cism and history are impossible. But, such standing-ground se- 
cured, we may work our way from it in both directions, trying to 
discover in each generation the effects of its predecessor and the 
grounds of its successor. 

If we wish to learn the real course of the political history, we 
must begin by fixing on a period in which the facts appear to be 
narrated in something like their true order. Let us take the 
times of Saul and David, of which we have a tolerably full ac- 
count in the Book of Samuel. It is evident that there 1s a good 
deal of legend and confusion in the narrative, but still we gain a 
clear historical picture. The persons of Saul and David are fairly 
well defined, and the modes of life and ideas of the time are in- 
telligibly described. David’s character and career may be traced 
not as distinctly as we should like, but still well enough to enable 
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us to form a reasonably correct judgment of the man. We see a 
society with somewhat loose political organization, largely con- 
trolled by force. David, first as chief of a marauding band of out- 
laws and then as king, is a brilliant soldier, with all the good and 
bad qualities that belong to an infant civilization. He is brave and 
generous, but also vindictive and cruel. He slaughters Amale- 
kites and Moabites without mercy; but he is loyal to Saul and to 
Jonathan and his son, and abandons his intended vengeance on 
Nabal at the intercession of a beautiful and eloquent woman. 
This character he retains to the end, and by this well-assured 
picture we may judge other details given of him. We reject the 
story of his last days in Chronicles and the religious poetry as- 
cribed to him in Samuel, because these cannot be brought into 
harmony with what we have reason to believe he was. If, now, 
we follow the history back, we find inthe Book of Judges a series 
of short sketches which agree in their portraiture of the social 
and political situation with the idea we have gained of David. 
They represent a state of society still ruder than his,— no national 
‘ unity, no nation, the different tribes assailed by enemies, military 
leaders starting up here and there, assassinations, violence, treach- 
ery. This condition of things begins with the Conquest, which 
was effected, according to Judges, by a series of isolated attacks 
by the different tribes. We see a horde of half-civilized tribes 
pouring into the land of Canaan at different points, gaining settle- 
ments here and there, mingling with the natives, but holding 
their place, gradually getting control of a considerable territory, 
and making attempts. at organization (Gideon). 

We thus have an intelligible progress from the first invasion 
to David. But it is like entering a different world to open the 
Books of Joshua, Numbers, and Exodus. In their narrative, all 
the natural conditions of social growth are reversed. The rude, 
slenderly combined congeries of tribes vividly described in Judges 
appears in the preceding generation as a well-organized nation 
with a great body of laws, and their isolated attacks are preceded 
by a complete conquest of the land under Joshua. This story, 
which violates all historical probability, must be rejected; the march 
from Egypt through the wilderness and the exploits of Moses 
and Joshua must be regarded as a mass of legend whose kernel 
of history, if there be any, we are not able to extract. This rea- 
soning applies with still greater force to the stories of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph in Genesis. The ancestors of Ehud, Gid- 
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eon, and Jephthah could not have led such lives. These biogra- 
phies are beautiful legends, with here and there vague reminiscences 
of events of the time of the judges and later, or possibly dim recol- 
lections of an earlier period; but mostly they are products of the 
pious, patriotic imagination of a much later time, which liked to 
embody its own ideas in portraitures of eponymous heroes. The 
farther back its field lay from known facts, the more freely the 
imagination worked. Life becomes smoother as we move away 
from the social chaos of the Book of Judges: it advances in 
orderly historical fashion to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezra, and in 
the opposite direction passes unhistorically to the stately, well- 
rounded figures of the patriarchs, and thence behind them into 
the region of most shadowy legend and myth. After David and 
Solomon, the records give a substantially trustworthy historical 
narrative, with a constantly decreasing admixture of legend. 

In like manner, we trace the history of the religion, assuming a 
progress from the ruder and simpler to the more refined and com- 
plex. The religious opinions current in the generations next 
following the invasion of Canaan are clearly given in the Book 
of Judges, and those of succeeding times may be made out in re- 
liable outline from the other historical books and the prophetic 
writings. Popular traditions describing real occurrences and 
ideas may usually be recognized by their tone, and may be dis- 
tinguished from the version of old events given by later writers 
who wrote under the. control of a theory. The prophets are 
trustworthy witnesses to the condition of things in their own 
days. From these two sources we get a continuous history of 
the progress of religion on both its sides, the theoretical and spir- 
itual and the ceremonial: the Israelitish documents themselves 
inform us that religious ideas continued to grow higher and 
purer, and the religious ritual more complicated, from the Con- 
quest down to the times of Ezra and the Maccabees. In the days 
of Deborah, Gideon, and Jephthah, no rule of ritual or priest, 
great crudeness in morals and in the conception of the deity. 
David begins the outward organization of religion by building a 
sacred tent in Jerusalem; but he thinks of the deity as bound to 
the soil, has ¢erafim, or household gods, in his house, and sanctions 
human sacrifice. Solomon, while rearing a splendid temple to 
the national deity of Israel, includes many other gods in his de- 
votions, apparently unconscious of wrong, and, as far as appears, 
unblamed by any contemporary prophet or priest; and Jeroboam 
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L, also unrebuked, sets up calf images of Yahwe for his people’s 
pois The struggle in the northern kingdom for the sole 
worship of Yahwe against foreign gods (not against Jeroboam’s 
calves) is set on foot by Elijah and Elisha. The ideas of Yahwe’s 
pre-eminence over all other gods in power and holiness and his 
close and tender ethical relation to Israel find expression in the 
words of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, who are indifferent to 
the ritual. The first great law-book, Deuteronomy, appears 
under Josiah, with the condition of whose time as given in Kings 
and Jeremiah it perfectly agrees.. During the exile, Ezekiel and 
others develop the ritual; and the second Isaiah rises to noble 
conceptions of the Divine majesty and purity and the function of 
Israel. A century or two later the Levitical law (as we have it 
in Leviticus and Numbers) is introduced into Palestine by Ezra, 
and for this period we have pictures of inward spiritual life in 
Job and the Psalms. So consistent a portraiture, in which the 
religious ideas everywhere answer to the social conditions, we are 
justified in accepting as substantially true; and by it we may 
test all that the Old Testament says about the history of religion. 

The account in the Pentateuch of legislation by Moses appears 
entirely out of place. All this body of laws (except a few simple 
and obvious ethical and ritual prescriptions) was unknown to 
Gideon, Samuel, David, and the greater, part of it to Amos and 
Isaiah. They show no consciousness of it, but live as if it did 
not exist. It consists of layers which correspond to various 
periods of the social history; it is the growth of centuries, the 
epitome of the development of ceremonial usage, the ritualistic 
epic of the nation. The Book of Chronicles, written several 
centuries after the exile, when the Levitical legislation was well 
established, makes David and his successors acquainted with the 
whole law of Moses, and must be looked on as untrustworthy in 
its accounts of religion. The final editors of the Book of Kings 
in like manner treat the earlier history from the point of view 
of the Deuteronomic legislation. The prayer of Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple was composed under such influence. 
The ritualistic tone of Joel marks it as a product of post-exilian 
times. 

In the New Paianicht, where the space of time traversed is 
small, there is less room than in the Old Testament for tracing 
the relation between the social condition and the religious and 
ceremonial ideas. The Pastoral Epistles, however, seem to many 
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readers to contemplate a form of church government, and to 
oppose a system of philosophy and religion of which there are 
no indications in the Epistles which are assigned with reasonable 
certainty to Paul. The theological system of Hebrews differs 
from that of Romans so greatly that the two can hardly be by 
the same author. 

Besides these general lines of inquiry, there are many detached 
historical references, which are marks of date. As the mention 
of Sargon in Isaiah xx. puts that chapter in the eighth century 
B.C., and as the way in which Jeremiah speaks of Nebuchad- 
nezzar shows that the prophet was a contemporary of that king, 
so the descriptions of Cyrus, in the second Isaiah, fix this propheey 
as belonging to the latter part of the exile; and the same date 
is given for Isaiah xiii., xiv., Jer. 1., li., by the expectation they 
show of the speedy fall of Babylon. The mention of Greeks in 
Zech. ix. and Joel probably points to the Greek period — that is, 
the time after Alexander the Great — for these productions; and 
in the appendix to Balaam’s last utterance, Num. xxiv. 24, the 
same period seems to be indicated by the reference to an attack 
on Asia by Kittim, or Greece (from which it would appear that 
additions to the Pentateuch continued to be made long after 
Ezra’s time). The Book of Daniel gives details of the Macca- 
bean times (B.C. 175-164) so minute that the year in which it 
was written can be fixed. The references in Matt. xxiv., Mark 
xiii., Luke xxi., to the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans show 
that these passages were composed or completed after that event. 
On the other hand, it appears from the opening of the eleventh 
chapter of the New Testament Apocalypse that part at least of 
this book was written before the fall of the city and the destruc- 
tion of the temple (A.D. 70), as the enumeration of seven em- 
perors, the sixth of whom was contemporary with the writer 
(xvii. 10), connects this section with the last days of Galba 
or Otho. 

Other general considerations come in to aid inquiry. The ma- 
terial of chapters i—xi. of Genesis is not referred to in any pre- 
exilian. book, but suddenly presents itself. in the exilian prophets, 
Ezekiel and the second Isaiah; whence we may probably infer 
that these stories were borrowed by the Jews from the Babylo- 
nians, and gradually worked up into monotheistic shape and 
made the vehicle for the expression of Jewish religious ideas. 
The thought and linguistic style of Ecclesiastes belong some- 
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where near the end of the third century B.C., and the language 
and tone of the Song of Songs point to the same period. Cer- 
tain of the Psalms, especially xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., clearly de- 
scribe Maccabean conditions (near 170 B.C.); and many others 
bear the impress of the Greek Syrian period. Matthew i., and 
Luke i,, ii., stand out of connection with, and contradict the body 
of, the synoptic narrative, and are later additions. The Book of 
Acts does not agree in all points with the statements of Paul’s 
Epistles, and its desire to harmonize the Jewish and Pauline 
views of Christianity indicates that it belongs to a later genera- 
tion than that of Peter and Paul. It looks back from some dis- 
tance at the heroic formative period of the Church, smooths over 
differences, making Peter talk like Paul and Paul like Peter, and 
works up the tradition in a free way, with plentiful addition of 
discourses and stories; and it appears to contain one allusion 
(xx. 25) to Paul’s death. 
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History of Modern Philosophy. By Kuno Fischer. Descartes and his School. 
- Translated from the third and revised German edition by J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. 

The publishing firm of Charles Scribner’s Sons deserve the sincere 
thanks of all students of philosophy for the first instalment of Prof. 
Fischer’s standard History of Philosophy; and we trust that they will 
receive encouragement to give us not only the second volume of this 
division of the work, which treats of Spinoza, but also the whole of the 
remainder. For, as ex-President Porter, in his brief introduction to 
this excellent translation, says, Fischer “is uniformly clear, spirited, and 
exhaustive. He is also popular, in the best sense of the term.... For 
these reasons, his history is, perhaps, more readable than any other.” 
This volume is quite evenly divided into four parts, the first being a 
general introduction to the history of modern philosophy: the second 
part treats Descartes’s life and writings, the third considers his doc- 
trine, while the fourth follows out the development and modification of 
the doctrine, chiefly in Arnold Guelincx and Malebranche. 

Fischer’s statement of the entire content of the history of philosophy 
is a good specimen of his style and his thought. The prominent systems 
of philosophy do not “merely accompany the advancing spirit of man, 
but they exert a quiet though powerful infiuence upon its progress. 
They make that an object of thought which before was an overmaster- 
ing state. They free the world from this dominion, and so tend to com- 
plete existing states, and prepare and lay the foundations of a new 
human culture. They act as inner factors in originating, developing, 
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and bringing to an end the great systems of culture in the history of the 
world, and in determining the great crises of culture. Humanity is 
a problem that becomes more and more developed as history is ever 
more and more profoundly conceived.... We first see the history of 
philosophy in its true light when we see in it the course of development 
in which the necessary problems of humanity are defined with all dis- 
tinctness, and so solved that from every solution ever new and pro- 
founder problems arise.’ In this spirit, Prof. Fischer writes, and his 
exposition of the Cartesian doctrine is pervaded by it. As a biographer, 
an expounder, and a critic, he stands in the front rank. 


The Andover Case.— The complainants in the Andover trial of last 
winter have been slow to put forth their side of the case in permanent 
form; but, in this volume, we have at last the arguments of Hon. Asa 
French and Judge Hoar, the counsel, with the much longer and more 
elaborate theological arraignments by Rev. Drs. Wellman, Lanphear, and 
Dexter. Of these all, Rev. Dr. Dexter's is easily the first, as a thorough 
treatment of the question whether the doctrine of probation after death 
can properly be taught in Andover Theological Seminary. However 
much Rey. Dr. Dexter may be facing the past in wishing to discoun- 
tenance the teaching of such a liberal doctrine, tending toward Univer- 
salism, we are quite sure that he is right in contending that no one has 
a right to teach it on Andover Hill, while holding a professorship under 
the shadow of the Andover creed. To the above arguments are pre- 
fixed an Historical Statement and a summary of the respondents’ argu- 
ments, while the judgment of the Visitors and a note on the report of 
the Trustees are appended. The volume is indispensable to a full under- 
standing of the Andover controversy. (Stanley & Usher, Boston.) 


The New Birth, with a Chapter on Mind Cure. By L. P. Mercer.— This 
is a brief presentation of the Swedenborgian doctrine of regeneration, 
which may be commended to those who have failed to comprehend it as 
set forth in more elaborate books. The attitude of the author toward 
natural science and rational criticism of the Bible is not such as to make 
his work a contribution to thought. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Essays and Addresses. By Rey. J. M. Wilson (one of the contributors 
to the famous Essays and Reviews). 

Science et Philosophie. Par M, Berthelot. (Twenty-five able miscel- 
laneous essays by the distinguished French chemist.) 

Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians. By Prof. A. H. Sayce. (Williams & Norgate.) | 

Les Sentiments Moraux au XVI° Siécle. Par A. Dujardins. 
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Philosophy of Church Life. By R. Tudor. 

Evil: Physical and Moral. By George St. Clair. (The latest of the 
Modern Handbooks of Religion.) 

L’Hérédité Psychologique. Par Théodore Ribot. (A third edition 
revised and enlarged.) 

A Dictionary. of Philosophy in the Words of the Philosophers. By 
Prof. J. Radford Thomson. 

Die Entwickelung der Jiidischen und Griechischen Volker zum 
Monotheismus, nach den Neuesten Forschungen dargestellt. Von Dr. J. 
Fritz. 

History and Biography. 

Rhodes in Modern Times. By Cecil Torr. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 

Essays introductory to the Study of Constitutional History. Edited 
by H. O. Wakeman and A. Hassall. 

Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation. Par G. du Coudray. (A re- 
markably good history of civilization, in one volume of eleven hundred 
pages). 

Traditions Indiennes du Canada Nord-ouest. Par M. Petitot. (Mai- 
sonnewve. ) 

Life of Charles Darwin. By G. T. Bettany. (Walter Scott.) 

Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Augustine Birrell. (Walter Scott.) 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abendlande. 
Von A. Ebert. 

Life of Leo XIII, from an authentic memoir furnished by his order. 
By Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. (C. L. Webster & Co.) 

Les Problémes de l’Histoire. Par M. Paul Mongeolle. 

Auguste Comte als Paedagog. Von Dr. G. F. Sterzel. (An attempt 
to. supply the lack of a treatise on pedagogy from Comte’s writings as a 
whole.) 

L’Arménie Chrétienne et sa Littérature. Par Félix Neve. 


Miscellaneous. 


History of Music. Vol. III. By J. F. Rowbotham. (Triibner.) 

The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean. By Stuart Cumberland. 
(Travels on the Canadian Pacific Railroad.) 

The Theories of Anarchy and of Law: A Midnight Debate. By 
H. B. Brewster. 

Principles of English Etymology. _ By Prof. W. W. Skeat. 

A Modern Zoroastrian. By S. Laing. 

Industrial Peace: Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. Being 
the Report of an Inquiry made for the Toynbee Trustees by L. L. F. 
Price, with a Preface by Prof. A. Marshall and a portrait of Arnold 
Toynbee. 

Principles of Civil Government. By J. B. Kennear. (Smith Elder 
& Co.) 
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The Most Pleasing and Delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche. Done into English by William Adlington, with a Discourse on 
the Fable by Andrew Lang. 

Chance and Luck. By R. A. Proctor. 

Popular Lectures and Addresses on Various Subjects in Physical 
Science. By Sir William Thomson. 

Republican Institutions in the United States. By D. J. Bannatyne. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


My Confession, and the Spirit of Christ’s Teaching. By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. (Crowell.) 

The Margin of Profits: How it is now Divided. By Edward Atkinson. 
(Putnams.) 

Psychology: The Motive Powers,— Emotions, Conscience, Will. By 
James McCosh, D.D. (Scribners.) 

Romantic Love and Personal Beauty: Their Development, Causal 
Relation, and Historic and National Peculiarities. By H. T. Finck. 
(Maemillan.) 

NOTES. 

Messrs. George Routledge & Sons will issue the English edition of the 
Hachette series of biographies of French authors. The first volume 
will be M. G. Boissier’s Madame de Sévignd, and the second M. Albert 
Sorel’s Montesquieu. A Concordance to the Divina Commedia, prepared 
by Prof. Fay for the Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., is now going 
through the press. Prof. Ranke left not only Vol. VII. of his Universal 
History ready for the press, but also material which can probably be 
used to carry forward the work as far as the Reformation period. There 
is an autobiography, too, nearly ready for publication. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for October, 1886, lately issued, 
contains a strong article on “ The Perception of Time,” by Prof. William 
James, and considerable matter of value to students of Aristotle, intended 
primarily for students of the Concord School of Philosophy. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
AUGUST. 


_ ree peas of Co-operation in England. By G. J. Holyoake. (Fortnightly 
eview. 

Whitmania. By A.C, Swinburne. (Fortnightly Review. 

“ Phantasms of the Living.” By A. T. Innes. (Nineteenth Century.) 

The English and the American Press. By Arnot Reid. (Nineteenth Century.) 

Les Origines de la Philosophie d’Auguste Comte. Comte et Saint-Simon. By 
Paul Janet. (Revue des Deux Mondes.) 

The Year of Jubilee, By P. H. Wicksteed. (Christian Reformer.) 


JULY. 


The Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism. By St. George Mivart. (Nine- 
teenth Century.) 
MAY-JUNE. 


Le Livre des Morts. By G.Maspero. (A full account of the Egyptian Book of 
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CANON LAW AS A FACTOR IN CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


As one gropes, in his study of Christian history, along 
the confused and obscure record of the Barbarian Age, he 
comes now and then upon hints and traces of the secret 
method by which the Catholic Church attempted to meet 
the enormous difficulties of the situation. To indicate some 
points in that method, and to show in a brief and general 
way how they were brought to bear upon those circum- 
stances, is the purpose of the present paper. 

The period spoken of may be most strictly defined as 
that lying between the middle of the fifth century and the 
middle of the eighth; that is, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire of the West, when the Northern tribes became 
masters of the destinies of western Europe, to the time just 
before the founding of the Christian Empire of Charle- 
magne. By this latter date the great task of converting 
the Gothic and German populations was practically accom- 
plished; and, with it, the foundations of modern society, 
morality, and politics may be said to have been already laid, 
though the finished structure was still some centuries re- 
mote. The boundaries might be carried out indefinitely, 
either way, so as to take in wider ranges of antecedent and 
result; but, for our present purpose, we will confine our- 
selves within the limits already stated. 
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The space thus marked out is of particular interest to 
the student of Christian history, because it shows in a very 
special way the working of Christianity as a constructive 
social force. We may regard it either way we will: as a 
religion divinely ordained and miraculously conducted to 
establish the kingdom of God upon earth, or as a system 
resting upon certain customs and opinions that mark one 
stage in the natural or social development of human affairs. 
Whichever way we look at it will not alter our judgment of 
the enormous service which. it rendered to mankind at this 
particular crisis. Of all the tasks it has put its hand to, 
none was so important in itself—at least, none so strikes 
the imagination of one looking back upon it—as that of 
guiding the transition from the decomposing wreck of an- 
cient society to the rude and elementary beginnings of the 
modern order. If we try to put clearly to our thought, by 
such evidence as we have, the political ruin, the moral 
depravation, and the social despair, in which the period 
so presented to us begins, and then the comparative vigor, 
splendor, and hope in which it closes, we shall see, in part, 
how critical the transition was, and how deeply humanity 
is indebted to the guiding or constructive Force that carried 
it through, and saved, as we may say, the very existence of 
our civilization. 

It is a commonplace of history to. say that this guiding 
or constructive Force was the faith and courage organized 
in the Christian Church. This alone, we say, not only sur- 
vived the wreck of the old-world civilization, but, during 
the period we have in mind, was steadily gaining —con- 
sidering the frightful circumstances amidst which it was 
plunged —in vigor of interior discipline and in external 
political strength. ‘This vigorous growth is illustrated by 
two significant events,—the papacy of Leo the Great, at 
the beginning, which made all the rest possible; and the 
establishment of the temporal power of the papacy at the 
end, which made Rome, for seven centuries, the pivot of 
the European system. We need not discuss here how far 
this latter was a blessing and how far a calamity to man- 
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kind. We take it simply as a way-mark in the advance just 
described, of which Christianity was the organic life. And, 
instead of contenting ourselves with this as a commonplace 
of history, we shall do well to look, as attentively as we 
can, ab some of the actual processes by which the task was 
carried on. .Of these processes I do not propose to speak 
here in general terms, or in a broad way; but only to take 
a single limited view, which appears to me to show the mat- 
ter in a light at once peculiarly instructive, and too little 
attended to by most students in this field. I sum up the 
proposed view in the phrase which makes my title: CANON 
LAw, as a factor in Christian civilization. 

This phrase is not likely to convey, at first hearing, any- 
thing like the sense which I hope to make appear in it. 
What we call by that name is far enough from looking like 
the embodiment of a spontaneous or vital force. On the 
contrary, it is mostly cast in a set of rigid technical rules, 
which consist of little else than by-laws of church adminis- 
tration; a recital of ecclesiastical privileges, penalties, and 
duties; or else an adaptation, more or less awkward, of the 
old Levitical code to a new set of circumstances. And that 
is not all the difficulty. For, in the several current exposi- 
tions of Canon Law that I have found, whether in encyclo- 
pedias or in popular treatises, the writer’s intention has not 
travelled beyond that narrow ecclesiastical sense. The doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church, as defined by rules an- 
nounced or reaffirmed in ecclesiastical councils from age to 
age,— this is all that the current expositors appear to have 
found in it. And, if this were all, the whole thing would 
be, for us at least, pure antiquarianism,— curious no doubt, 
interesting perhaps, but wholly unprofitable, and very dry. 

Now I by no means claim the right, in virtue either of 
general learning or of special investigation, to dispute with 
those great authorities the field of interpretation. But 
sometimes it will happen that the careless eye of a passer- 
by will catch a point’ of view which did not occur even to 
the most industrious and highly trained explorer. And it 
has happened to me, in trying to make myself acquainted, 
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cursorily, with the period in question, through such con- 
temporary documents and records as we have, which show 
what the Church was actually about,* —it has happened to 
me, I say, to be often struck by symptoms appearing between 
the lines (so to speak), that showed traces of a vital process 
going on, of which these formal records are only the lifeless 
and cast-off husks,—fossil shells and bones, which exhibit 
how and where the life was, but have long ceased to be ani- 
mated by that life. 

To connect our subject with our text, however, it will be 
convenient to sum up, very rapidly and briefly, what is that 
’ body of ecclesiastical tradition included under the general 
term Canon Law. Without any attempt at completeness, 
but sufficiently for our purpose, it may be described in some 
such way as the following. 

Careful readers of the New Testament will notice in the 
account (given in the fifteenth chapter of Acts) of the 
Council at Jerusalem something formal and authoritative in 
the tone with which the apostle James sums up the decision 
of the Council, laying down two or three points of Levitical 
law which it is agreed shall be binding on all Christian con- 
verts. These we may regard as the germ, or corner-stone, 
of that vast structure which Canon Law afterwards came 
to be; and, in fact, they make the text of no little anxious 
debate which we find in local Councils as far down, at least, 
as the sixth or seventh century. Proceeding in our New 
Testament study, we find in several of Paul’s Epistles, espe- 
cially those to the Corinthians, precepts laid down with a 
similar tone of authority ; and, in the so-called ‘ Pastoral 
Epistles,” rules for the interior regulation of churches, and 
of the official acts of their ministers, which show a highly 
developed church organization, and are, indeed, chiefly for 
that reason, considered by most recent critics as belonging 
to a time at least half a century later than Paul.f 

Again, the New Testament tradition is followed up in the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers: the Epistles of Clement 


* Most of the illustrations which follow are taken from the first thirteen volumes 
of Mansi’s Sacrorum Consiliorum nova et amplissima Collectio (31 vols. folio). 
+ According to Baur, as late as 167. 
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have here and there an almost military tone in appealing to 
the sense of discipline among Christians; while the major 
part of those of Ignatius assert episcopal authority so impe- 
riously and frankly, that for that reason alone they are by 
wide consent referred from the very beginning of the sec- 
ond century to a time quite near its close, or even later. 
Again, about the middle of this century, comes the curious 
group of the Clementine writings, attached to a legend 
which seems to show that the surviving remnants of Chris- 
tian communities in Palestine had been appealed to, as a 
fountain-head of the pure faith, to correct the extravagances 
of Gnostic speculation and Marcionite free-religion then run- 
ning rampant in Rome; and so a new base was found for 
the fast-developing structure of ecclesiastical authority. 
And finally —we know not just how far lower down, but 
in near and constant connection with the group last men- 
tioned — we find, as summing up the already voluminous 
growth of the earlier tradition, the “ Apostolical Canons 
and Constitutions,’ making a pretty large volume of the 
accepted ecclesiastical code. 

And here, that these titles may not be empty names, but 
that we may see what it was these Christians of the first 
three centuries were seriously thinking about, I will copy 
a few points by way of illustration. Thus the “Canons” 
give rules respecting the ordination and office of bishops 
and priests, and concerning church funds — which, in theory, * 
are to be dispensed in charity; concerning private property 
held by bishops, and the right of a layman to put away his 
wife. They forbid mockery at the halt and deformed, or 
denial of the faith through fear; they discuss the question 
of forbidden meats, of accidental homicide at the hand of 
one in sacred office, and of “nepotism,” or favoring one’s 
own relations in church appointments. The ‘“ Constitu- 
tions” deal with more practical questions of vanity and 
scandal, and of harm ‘done by reading gentile books, and 
violations of decency: of loose women and unseemly con- 
duct in the public baths; of tithes, first-fruits; and the giv- 
ing of judgment; of letters missive (as that of Paul to 
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Philemon) ; of widows and orphans, parent and child. They 
counsel not to give alms to the idle: the apostles (say they) 
were laboring men; they will not have women teach or 
baptize, or permit gifts of charity to be received from the 
wicked; they enjoin that the faithful shall not wantonly 
expose themselves to peril of martyrdom; urge for the mar- 
tyrs’ support proofs of bodily resurrection; and command 
to shun vain talk, jesting, and drunkenness. These are but 
a few out of a multitude of details; but they may serve 
to show both the general tone and drift of this species of 
legislation, and those points of personal or social morals 
which the early Church found it most imperative to urge. 

The Canons and Constitutions now described we may 
take as the summing up of the earlier period, which comes 
well down into the third century,—that is, nearly to the 
end of the time of persecution. Under the Christian Em- 
pire, which directly followed, there was a rapid but not 
very bulky growth of what we may call independent legis- 
lation within the Church —independent, in the sense that 
there is no longer any consciousness of a hostile authority, 
by whose sufferance the rule may be declared: there is, — 
instead, a tone as of building up a body of general statutes, 
or a written constitution for the ecclesiastical State. Some- 
thing of this tone one may fancy he detects in what marks 
a very interesting point of transition,— the declarations of 
a Council held at Elvira, in Spain, in 305,— that is, when 
the Church, after a long rest, found itself in the immediate 
terrors of the last great persecution: there is here the same 
grave assumption of authority,—a consciousness that the 
authority is permanent and the terror only transient,— 
which we might look for in quieter times, and which makes 
me like to think of this as the real beginning of the new 
era. But the legislative or autocratic tone in these later 
precepts —as distinct from that in the earlier, which ap- 
proaches that of homily —naturally appears most in the 
rules, or canons, of the greater Councils. These are ex- 
pressed in brief formal statutes, or resolves, and make a 
customary finish to the acts or discussions of the assembly,— 
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much as the perfunctory moral, or application, made the fit 
close to.a formal sermon of the old school. The twenty 
canons of Nicwa (325) and the thirty of Chalcedon (451) 
are specimens of special importance; one including the 
sanction of the later custom respecting Easter, and the other, 
denial of the supremacy of Rome over the East, which shows 
how fast the spiritual sceptre was passing that way. 

Of the substance of this later legislation there is no need 
to say much here, especially as it consists very largely in 
affirming and reaffirming the same things. One notable 
Council, however, at Gangra (about 375) is a sort of land- 
mark, as bringing out more sharply the ascetic temper which 
was coloring more and more deeply the moral doctrine 
of the Church: this Council resolves against contempt of 
marriage, and forbids a fashion that seems to have crept 
in, of women assuming the dress of men,—apparently for 
convenience in following a monastic life. This is the first 
evidence that I recall of the jealousy, or divergence, after- 
wards so strongly marked, between the so-called “secular” 
and the “regular” (or monastic) clergy. For you observe 
that in these Councils we are dealing with actual or quasi- 
political legislation,— of which more by and by. What we 
may call the purely moral, hortatory, or disciplinary regula- 
tion, so characteristic of the earlier period, seems in great 
part to have passed over to the codes of the various monastic 
bodies,— from that which is in the main advisory (though 
of great authority) of St. Basil in the East (d. 879) to the 
Western legislation developed with great severity by St. 
Cassianus (d. 440), St. Benedict (d. 543), and St. Columban 
(d. 615). These, though historically of great importance, 
are aside from our present subject. 

To complete this purely formal survey of the growth of 
Canon Law, only a few points need to be added. It was 
embodied from time to time in Codes, or collections more 
or less formal, with a >unning commentary of “ decretals,” 
or official letters, making up a considerable volume. The 
first of these collections of any note, by one Dionysius 
Exiguus, was prepared under the Gothic Kingdom of Italy 
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(about 520). During the earlier Barbarian period —as if 
expressly to shape out a sufficient body of independent 
Christian legislation, now that the ancient fabric of Roman 
Law was overthrown —a long series of Councils (sessions, 
as we may call them, of a Constituent Assembly) was held 
in Spain, then under the sway of Christian Goths; and a 
second collection, or completer code, widely received and of 
high authority, was composed by Isidore of Seville, who 
died, in great fame of sanctity and eminence, in 636. Two 
centuries later appeared the famous forgeries, or * False 
Decretals,” of Isidore. These were compiled to brace up 
ecclesiastical rule in the presence of a menacing Feudalism ; 
and did it by interpolating, with an audacious simplicity of 
imposture which almost makes us pardon its self-seeking 
craft, a great body of “decretal letters” either forged out- 
right, or recklessly ascribed to a long series of early popes, 
from the time of Peter down. These forgeries were not 
seriously contested till about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but helped make up the accepted body.of ecclesi- 
astical law throughout the Middle Age. The final form or 
codification of Canon Law was made very elaborately, by 
the Pope’s order and in imitation of the Roman Civil Code, 
about the middle of the twelfth century, some fifteen years 
after the famous discovery at Amalfi of the Pandects of 
Justinian, which so prodigiously quickened the later study 
of that Code (Decretum Gratiani, 1151). 

If now we look back upon the course of development thus 
sketched¢ we shall find that it falls naturally into three 
divisions, corresponding to the period of persecution, the 
later Christian Empire, and the times of Barbarism. In 
a general way we may say that these three stages are those 
of moral preparation, of special legislation, and of final 
codification. But these words will mean little, to us, unless 
we find the general conception, or purpose, which makes 
the connecting link, and gives to the whole (so to speak) a 
sort of organic life. Moreover, it is this general conception 
or purpose that makes the key by which to interpret the 
whole vast service which was rendered by the Christian 
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Church of those periods to the cause of civilization and 
humanity. 

The key consists in this: that deep in the consciousness 
or conscience of the early Church lay the conviction of its 
divine mission to save the world by means of a new or divine 
order of society: as we should say at this day, by a social 
reconstruction on the foundation laid in the Christian gospel. 
We have nothing to do, at present, with the grounds or 
accuracy of this conviction; we have only to see the inten- 
sity, the fervor, the persistency of it. Nay, we may even 
say that that intensity never abated, through any peril of 
martyrdom, through any stress of controversy, through any 
corruption or degradation that warped the Church from her 
proper ideal. Down even to our own day, where the tradi- 
tion of the Canon Law remains strongest,—that is, in the 
Church of Rome,—there is never an instant’s wavering in 
its assertion of sovereignty by divine right over all affairs 
of society and the State. It becomes important, therefore, 
even in studying the social forces of our own day, to under- 
stand the roots and the strength of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion here described. 

The phrase “ Kingdom of Heaven” taken by the first dis- 
ciples from the lips of Jesus, or the phrase “ City of God” 
announced by St. Augustine just when the Barbarian inva- 
sion was rolling down to blot out like a thick fog the fading 
splendor of ancient mind and art, gives us the key-note of 
the faith which, like loyalty to a flag, bore the Christian 
host to its great world-victory. The Church comes before 
us from the first, not simply as a voluntary association of 
persons united in one purpose and belief, but as an organ- 
ized community, having its laws, its magistrates, its disci- 
pline —as of an army, and its constituted authority to 
which submission was as implicitly due as that of citizen or 
soldier to the emperor. It was imperium in imperio, a State 
within the State. This not only made the ground of its 
irreconcilable antagonism to the Pagan Empire, but gives us 
the type by which its constitution and laws are.to be under- 
stood. For, as soon as we look attentively at those laws, 
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and attempt to trace the working of them in fact, we shall 
be surprised to find how completely —like society or the 
State — they cover the entire field of social, domestic, and 
even civil life. So that, in the four centuries and more of 
preparation, before we come down to the Barbarian era, we 
have (as it were) a long series of experiments, to determine 
how and where and when the assumed rules of Christian 
conduct were to be applied in the actual constitution and 
government of the Christian Commonwealth. 

Just here two points should especially fix our attention: 
first, the nature and character of the rule itself; and, sec- 
ond, its application to the special circumstances. 

The first of these has been, perhaps, sufficiently shown in 
the citations I have given from the earlier canons and con- 
stitutions called “Apostolic.” But we should notice, more 
precisely,— because this is the core and heart of all,— how 
the pivot about which all the social or communal life is 
assumed to revolve is the FAMILY LIFE with its moralities, 
decencies and affections, substantially as we understand it 
at the present day. I do not care to trace just how far this 
Christian family life may be in essence the same with, or a 
direct tradition from, the domestic morality of the Hebrew 
people, and of the Old Testament, whose earliest legends 
(so widely different from those of Greece and Rome) all 
turn upon memories of the patriarchal home. But I do say 
that there is nothing in pagan antiquity, certainly not in 
the days of its classical splendor, which even remotely sug- 
gests the tenderness, the purity, the chastened austerity, 
and in general what we may call the sanctities of domestic 
life as we find it in the earliest Christian ideal, and as that 
ideal is on the one hand reinforced by songs and hymns or 
other formularies of Christian faith, and on the other hand 
is recognized as a living fact in the memories and associa- 
tions most powerfully affecting us to-day. However much 
or however little it may be worth to us, this moral ideal is 
the creation (in part) of long generations of Christian dis- 
cipline ; and the attempt to realize it makes, more than any 
other single thing (except the confirming of the ecclesias- 
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tical authority upon which it is assumed to rest), the par- 
ticular task undertaken in the perpetual, the reiterated, the 
very plain-spoken precepts and admonitions embodied under 
the antiquated forms of Canon Law. 

Then, secondly, the bringing it to bear upon the circum- 
stances. The way of this may be easily enough assumed 
for the earlier periods I have spoken of: the life led humbly 
by sufferance of the proud and cruel State, and continually 
menaced by pains or threats of martyrdom; the life that 
asserted itself as it might in presence of the ambitions, the 
conflicts, the corruptions of an Empire calling itself Chris- 
tian while undermined by all pagan vices, and that was 
continually warped into fanaticisms and asceticisms in vain 
protest against the evil of the time. These things, which 
stand out sharp on the page of history, do something to 
obscure our view of the patient process that went obsti- 
nately on, which kept the better tradition from being quite 
lost, and by incessant discipline trained that “remnant” of 
elect souls, by whom, in every generation, what is worth 
saving must be saved. What I mean to say is, that the 
type or ideal of Christian and especially of domestic mo- 
rality survived,— mainly, as we may well believe, by means 
of that patient discipline wrought into the fabric of daily 
life; and that we have evidence of it —less, perhaps, in the 
sweet but somewhat morbid and ascetic piety of the Kast- 
ern Fathers, Basil and the rest, than in the hints we find 
here and there in the discourses, arguments, and above all 
the correspondence, of Ambrose and Augustine. At all 
events, an element of strictly inestimable value survived, 
and was reinforced by perpetual recitation and repetition, 
to be employed in the gigantic task now laid upon the 
‘Church, of meeting face to face, by its discipline, the un- 
speakable ferocities, brutalities, and obscenities of the Bar- 
barian world. 

These qualities of that great turbid wave of what we 
call Barbarism we should willingly enough forget, or even 
pardon, in consideration of the splendid qualities of hero- 
ism, intellect, and moral genius that were to emerge in 
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course of centuries, and give to that truculent race its lofty 
place in history ; still more, when we consider that its his- 
tory is also our own. Indeed, but for the record of its civy- 
ilizers and instructors, we should never have known the 
existence of its hideous deformities. It is not for me to go 
into any detail or description of them here. It is my much 
simpler business to recognize the moral courage, the patient 
skill, the method astonishingly effective and minute, the 
missionary spirit, in the most heroic sense that it is possible 
to understand in that term, by which the process of centu- 
ries was undertaken and carried through, and the Barbarian 
populations were slowly lifted to the higher moral level of 
Feudal Society. 

But here I must point to a sort of moral miracle that had 
to be wrought in advance, to make those turbulent popula- 
tions amenable to the Christian code. How were they, san- 
guinary and ferocious, filled with the lust of plunder, and 
plunged in the grossest vices of the flesh,— how were they 
brought to accept the yoke of that rigid and vexatious dis- 
cipline, that prying and pottering casuistry, those technical 
and ascetic precepts of morality, those petty rules touching 
meats and manners, intermarriage and degrees of kin, which 
look so alien to the rude license of their former life? In 
part this question may be answered by saying that they 
were converted in masses,— not by personal conviction, but 
by spasms of superstitious fear; they accepted their Chris- 
tianity by military order, like those men in our Northern 
regiments who were “detailed for baptism” at a time of 
emulous revival in the army; they were compelled by their 
chiefs to put themselves under the moral discipline of the 
Church just as they did under military discipline of the 
camp. All this goes for something; and we may add to it 
that incalculable appeal to the imagination of rude men 
which is found in the superior intelligence, the quiet cour- 
age, the vivid symbolism of form and ritual, the evidences 
of an old civilization imposing even in its decay, and strik- 
ing the childlike mind of the barbarian with a certain awe. 
But, after allowing all we can for these, the fact remains 
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unexplained, a sort of moral miracle; and, to make it any 
way real to me, I must go back to the “legends of the 
saints,” —in other words, to the tales, so touching under all 
distortion and disguise, which show how the live warm heart 
of Christendom went out to meet the fierce untutored heart 
of Barbarism, until they joined on the common ground of 
mutual human trust.* This process, as we are sure, must 
have taken place, or else there would have been no con- 
version and no succeeding discipline. And with a little 
patience, groping among those faded records, we come upon 
many a trace of it in the lives, mostly legendary and fabu- 
lous, of the missionary monks. Probably the absolute moral 
courage, and the willingness to be cut off from all civil and 
genial ways of life, could not possibly have been had on the 
scale needed for such a task, except under the contagious 
enthusiasm and the ascetic discipline of monastic life. 

We may now imagine our new converts enrolled in the 
ranks of a nominal Christianity, and turned over to the 
training of that skilful, highly organized, and omnipresent 
-Order constituted by the secular clergy. And here, again, 
we must try to conceive the perpetual and assiduous dis- 
cipline, by which that training must be carried on. I 
remember seeing once at Mentz, before breakfast of a sum- 
mer morning, a squad of German raw recruits under drill. 
There was nothing doing but to march forward a dozen 
steps, then go back and march them over again, and so 
again and again, the drill-master watching every step with 


#46 Pagan Rome had attempted the conquest of the ba wrbari ian . world, and failed; 
Christian Rome should undertake to conquer the soul of Barbarism itself, and in 
God’s name would doit. Such was the magnificent conception of Leo, of Gregory, 
of the English Winfried surnamed Boniface. Not only the thought itself was more 
amazing and grand than had ever dawned on the mind of general or statesman. The 
means by which it was carried out show a larger political grasp, a more consummate 
generalship, a steadier courage, a reach and subtilty of resource, a firmness of 
policy, to which the perishing Empire had shown no parallel. The weapons of this 
warfare, too, were as original as its conception was great and new, They were, in the 
most literal, even tender and pathetic sense, the weapons of Christian love. The bar- 
barian world must be won, if at all, by way of sympathy. It must be conquered 
through its imagination, conscience, and religious awe. ‘The men who went out to 
that conquest must go animated and haunted with a great yearning for saving souls. 
The power with which they were clothed was the power of poverty, austerity, and 
self-denial. I do not use these words at random. Volumes of the correspondence of 
these men have come down to us, and they show the qualities I have named on every 
page.” — Early Christianity, pp. 208, 209. 
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the grave attention as if life and death depended on it. 
And so indeed it did; for that awkward squad was, likely 
enough, part of the invincible army, whose “ Forward, 
march!” took them fifteen years later to the siege of Paris. 
And that thing was then and has been ever since going on 
every day just so, in hundreds of camps and garrisons, all 
over Europe. It is some such process of perpetual drill 
that should lie in our thought, when we look through those 
dull chapters of canon rule, which without it are as dry 
and meaningless as a book of infantry tactics. 

The process of this discipline we may suppose to have 
been that minute and weary course of confessional, penance, 
and absolution, familiar to us to-day,—the same substan- 
tially, now and here, as in Gaul, Spain, or Britain of the 
seventh century. The forms of it, it would be mere ped- 
antry to recount. The grounds and reasons of it, on the 
other hand, are both curious and instructive; because they 
throw a side-light which we can find nowhere else upon the 
actual manuers and morals of the German tribes that were 
our own ancestors, long before they had any language 
intelligible to us in which those might be recorded. We 
do not find, indeed, any coherent picture of their life as a 
whole; indeed, we may suspect that the view we get of it 
from these hints of church discipline is not much more 
accurate or complete than we should have of our modern 
life by reading the report of a reformatory or the scandal- 
column of a newspaper. For the Church in its administra- 
tion was naturally brought in contact with what most 
needed mending and restraint. It was her function, also, — 
in those days, to dispense all the civilizing agencies which 
we sum up in the work of education, charity, medical 
counsel, and penal discipline, as well as to embody the 
forms of faith ‘and worship. It did them as it. could,— 
crudely and ignorantly, no doubt, especially since it had the 
Devil close at hand, on whom to throw the burden of such 
works of darkness as were beyond the scope of its simple 
pharmacy. But of the vigilance, the persistency, the inces- 
sant and tireless repetition of processes meant for healing, 
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—among the better of the clergy in the worst of times,— 
the records do not leave us any room to doubt. 

As we come down toa time of somewhat better ordered 
and more civilized society, we find, naturally enough, that 
these cares widen out to matters that hardly come to the 
front at a ruder day: thus in records of the Council of 
Frankfort (794) there are not only special directions for the 
care of orphan girls, but also injunctions to prevent the 
wasting of trees and groves; and, three years later, we find 
instructions given for the regulation of schools,—a feature 
of that wise and vigilant foresight so conspicuous in the 
legislation of Charles the Great. Certain old regulations 
of the Salic code would appear to be adopted,—at least 
they are included along with the ecclesiastical code,— fixing 
(for example) the rates of money commutation for certain 
offences, or enforcing the duty of humanity to animals. 
But for what is more strictly characteristic of our topic we 
must go back a little earlier. The most full and interesting 
summary of rules drawn up for the regulation of conduct in 
‘the actual affairs of life at this period, that I have met, 
appears to have been made in 688—two hundred years 
before King Alfred —by Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who came, like Paul, from Tarsus; who, as we are 
told, was “a Greek trained in service of the Latin Church, 
instructed in philosophy at Athens, ordained at Rome, 
installed as bishop and sent to Britain, where he sat in 
judgment and held the helm.” * 

This summary consists of considerably more than a hun- 
dred and fifty items, ranging all the way from the forms of 
episcopal ordination to particulars so minute as whether one 
may eat the pigs of a sow that has lapped human blood or 
the eggs of a hen that has pecked at a mangled corpse, or 
may swallow without guilt the blood from a bleeding tooth. 
Prominent among them are directions defining what flesh 
may lawfully be eaten of such creatures as have been 
mangled by wild beasts or by falling among rocks, or have 
been choked in nets, or found as dead carcasses: the rule 


*From a letter of Pope Zachary to Boniface, the Apostle of Germany. 
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is relaxed as regarding fishes, which, it is naively said, “are 
of a different nature”; the sick, also, are exempt from 
certain customary restrictions, and may take food at any 
hour. We seem to have a glimpse, between these lines, at 
once of a good deal of forlorn misery and timid superstition : 
a time (as Hobbes says) of “continual fear and danger of 
violent death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short.” For, as we have to note besides, very 
many of these regulations speak of gross and what are called 
‘‘unnatural” vices,—as if these made a troublesome point 
in the training of a rude and brutish population, just as 
they do in the discipline of prison or reformatory now,—as 
to which the discipline is sharp and strict. Not cruel, how- 
ever; for we observe that ecclesiastical penalties for even 
such grave offences as adultery and criminal violence to 
women are much lighter than we should expect, compelling 
us to infer an ill-regulated condition of society, where some 
compromise with immorality must be had: seven years’ 
penance without meat, for example, for infanticide or 
intentional homicide; three years only for adultery or crim- 
inal abortion; one year for assault upon a maid ; for incest, 
fourteen years; and for self-mutilation, from seven to fifteen 
years. For suicide the penalty is that mass shall not be 
said at the burial,—there shall be only prayers, and the 
giving of alms. 

The difference between some of these regulations and 
those of Puritan New England on similar matters marks the 
thousand years’ advance between the seventh century and 
the seventeenth in rigor of the social code. The canon regu- 
lating the marriage of kin is, again, far more lenient than 
we find it a few centuries later,—at the Council of 1059 
in Rome, for example, where such marriage is forbidden 
“within the seventh generation, or as far as consanguinity 
can be traced”’: the earlier rule declares marriage lawful in 
the fifth generation of descent; in the fourth, not to be pro- 
nounced void ; while if in the third (that is, of first cousins) 
separation is enjoined. We can easily understand that, in 
the loose, ill-regulated households of such a population as 
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we must imagine then, a point of especial care must be to 
guard the external decencies of family life —just as it is 
among the poorer or more vicious classes now. And we find, 
accordingly, that the family relation receives an extraor- 
dinary amount of attention, though by no means (as it is 
commonly asserted) in the ascetic spirit of later times —as 
under the monastic reform of Hildebrand. In short, eccle- 
siastical discipline, at the period had in view, was essentially 
true to the aim which (as I have shown) guided it in the 
earlier time,— that is, to regulate the morals and practice 
of domestic life. And it is especially worth noting here, in 
contrast to the flagitious interpretation of a later age, that 
the rite of baptism is held void when performed by a priest 
guilty of sexual vice; nay, even in case of doubt on so 
grave a matter, the rite must be performed again. 

The illustrations here given are intended, not certainly to 
give a complete picture of the Christianity or the state of 
society at that time, but simply to put in relief the sort of 
work the Church was actually doing, in shaping the mate- 
rial and directing the forces that went into the later civiliza- 
tion. That work was, in the best and essential part of it, 
disciplinary ; the method of it was that. prescribed in Canon 
Law. One of the most troublesome and misleading falla- 
cies we have to contend with in our reading of Christian 
history is that which represents it as the chief business of 
Christianity to develop a scheme of doctrine,— that is, of 
metaphysical opinions sanctioned by revelation and upheld 
by church authority. Doctrinal controversies, which fill up 
the entire field of view with many historians, are in reality 
quite subordinate, when we consider what the real nature 
of religion is—a spiritual force entering into the life of 
men; and what the great function of religion is— to shape 
and guide the moral forces that act upon human life in the 
largest way. Christianity itself finds its historical justifica- 
tion as the spiritual life,light, guidance, by which the higher 
civilization was conducted through the most terrible crisis 
it has ever yet encountered. Our historical judgment of it 
should turn on the way it met that crisis, and bore itself 
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through the tempest of difficulties that must be encoun- 
tered. Anything which helps clear up that judgment gives 
us the real lesson we need to learn. 

Again, the period to which our attention has been drawn 
is the obscurest in all Christian history,— having the fewest 
monuments to explain itself, and the most frequent chances 
of being misunderstood. The phrase “ Dark Ages” is often 
used, indeed, less to signify the real obscurity of that time, 
than to express an ignorant contempt of the single agency 
that addressed itself, patiently and seriously, to the task of 
removing the gross darkness that hung upon land and peo- 
ple. In all this we do great dishonor to our own spiritual 
ancestry. Still further to pervert this false judgment, there 
is a frequent confusion of three sharply divided periods 
which show the changing relations of the Church to that 
rude life, as it slowly passes from the Barbarian to the 
Feudal stage. Our illustrations, so far, have been taken 
from the first of these three periods, when the Church dealt 
hand to hand with the raw material of barbarism itself,— 
a conflict in which (to speak broadly) its work was alto- 
gether noble and its victory complete. The second period 
— which we may reckon from the middle of the eighth 
century to the middle of the eleventh — was that in which 
(political institutions having got fairly fixed) the Church 
itself seems at length to have been overwhelmed in the re- 
sistless tide of Feudalism, sharing to the very depth its 
secularity, its violence, and its moral depravation. From 
this deep corruption it was rescued, though to the grievous 
loss of its early wholeness and simplicity of moral life, by 
what goes in history as the monastic reform of Hildebrand: 
this gave the Church to the keeping and governing of the 
Religious Orders, with their ecclesiastical pretensions, their 
policy of conquest and persecution, and the three centuries’ 
rivalry with the Empire, which make up the great and 
passionate drama of the Middle Age. A gross injustice is 
done to the work and spirit of the Christian Church in the 
earlier time by reflecting back upon it the vivid, broken, 
and often lurid light of an age so different, and compara- 
tively so near, 
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I conclude this brief and inadequate view of a very large 
subject, by urging once more the lesson already repeated to 
us in so many ways. What Christianity has done of chief 
account for mankind has been not so much by developing 
a system of doctrine on matters transcending all human 
knowledge; or by constructing forms of ritual, ceremony, 
and religious art imposing to the imagination ; or even by 
quickening and keeping alive those emotions of affection 
and veneration which make so much of the glory and joy 
of life. It has been rather by the patient discipline of char- 
acter and habit and will, weaving firm the bond of domestic 
morality and of every virtue, and with that making any 
higher life of humanity possible. So far as the Church has 
been true to that aim, her work has always been for good. 
When that has been forgotten or lost among the passions, 
ambitions, and speculative dreams that have wasted so much 
of her strength and opportunity, the finer sentiments she 
taught have been impotent; an inrushing tide of moral cor- 
ruption has been sure to tell the tale. As it was in the 
beginning, so it is now, and so it ever will be,— which words 
we may take at once for our warning and our cheer. For 
it may be, as many still apprehend, that our modern civiliza- 
tion is menaced with a new fire-deluge of barbarism — burst- 
ing out, this time, not from outlying forests of the north, 
but from the volcano of human passions underneath our 
feet; from the vices, the jealousies, the rivalries and hates, 
the bitter sense of wrong and hunger of revenge, nourished 
in the very bosom of society as it is, emerging in recurrent 
throes of revolution and social struggle. If such a thing 
be possible, then our defence must be in the conservative 
strength of the structure built up painfully in these fifteen 
hundred years, which we are especially set to maintain. 
The life we call by the name Christian — with its faith, its 
patience, its humble obedience, and its works of mercy — 
will be then, as of old, the one saving force: let there be 
only the fidelity and courage, tempered by a riper and 
sweeter wisdom, to use it so. , 
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SECULARISM IN RELIGION. 


It can hardly be denied that the spirit of secular religion, 
or the religion of domesticity, has made some mighty strides 
in the present generation. Above all, it has become a con- 
scious effort; or, to put the same thought into the form of 
modern political uses, it is to-day a platform. I saya plat- 
form rather than a creed, because the latter word is likely to 
inflame the passions of those who can suffer nothing that is 
not natural or out of the common run; and the word 
“creed” belongs not to natural religion, but to supernatural, 
and ought so to belong. But one may write that secularism 
in religion has become a platform, and fear no questioning of 
the statement. It is preached not as a gospel, indeed,— for 
this is likewise a word of supernatural religion; but it is 
preached with the same fervor with which men in past times 
have been wont to preach a new gospel, and it is hailed as 
they have been wont to hail a new revelation. The spirit 
of secularism invades the whole ground of the Church’s life 
and thought, and is perpetually at work with its grave trans- 
formations. 

It profits a man nothing, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul. But lose its own soul religion surely 
will, if it is made to surrender its birthright of faith and 
prayer, that it may find place for the whole world of familiar 
ways, business enterprises for paying expenses, parliamentary 
methods, domestic habits, social gratifications. What shall 
be the feelings of one who holds to the Church in the spirit 
of a believer, to see his fellows consenting eagerly with 
those who would spoil her goods, and cast lots for her seam- 
less robe of mystery? Do they not oftentimes, in their ap- 
plause at the stripping off, one after another, of the sanc- 
tities of church life, seem to imply that the one business 
of life is to expose the mystery of religion and prove her 
pretensions baseless? Let any one take the pains to learn 
what a large part of the people delight to hear from the pul- _ 
pit, what familiarity with the awful concerns of God and 
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the immortal life they approve of, what array of clubs and 
classes for the study of poets and other purely secular exer- 
eises they have grafted on the main stalk of worship, and to 
which they resort as a last hope of keeping the Church 
alive, and it will remind one of the vivid imagery of 
Milton: “ Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to 
look on. But when he ascended, and his apostles after him 
were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of de- 
ceivers, who —as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon, 
with his conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris — 
took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst 
appear, imitating the careful search which Isis made for the 
mangled body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up 
limb by limb, still as they could find them.” 

It will be enough to see the operation of the spirit of 
secularism in the few yet typical matters of the architecture, 
‘the service, and the work of the Church. The ideal of 
church architecture in the past has been a distinctively 
religious one. It bore on its very. face the stamp that 
faith had set there. Save where the design was to repro- 
duce on northern soil the pattern of beauty framed by 
Greece in her temples, there is never any hesitation in 
guessing the church purpose of her buildings. In the 
windows wherethrough the light of heaven flowed, in the 
buttresses that told of strength and assurance, in the spires 
that spoke of the lifting up of the hands as a daily sacrifice, 
in the contrast and blending of light and shade which 
shadowed forth the warfare that is to man upon the earth,— 
in all these things there never could exist for a moment 
a doubt as to the ideal, and the uses governing that ideal. 
The structure was a vast symbol of the soul. It stood the 
corporate image of what was going onin the inward life. 
It was the concrete pattern of what was being preached and 
bodied forth, the great missionary thought of the Christian 
life, the kingdom of heaven whereof all are members. “Ye 
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also,” is the word addressed to the early Christians, “as 
living stones, are built up a spiritual house.” Just as the 
stones of that holy edifice were brought into one whole of 
power and beauty and symbolic worship, so the whole 
body of Christians was “fitly framed and knit together 
through that which every joint supplieth,” interfering in 
no wise with the working in due measure “of each several 
part,” but now for the first time revealing to each several 
part its higher possibilities, its divine self, in the larger 
life to which it is called. The building was then no in- 
different matter, nor its plan such as was lightly subor- 
dinated to considerations of ease and utility; but it had 
a sacred function. It was the visible body of Christ. It 
served to keep in perpetual remembrance that “ye are 
builded together for a holy habitation of God in the spirit.” 
The Christian commonwealth, which it was in the mind of 
Jesus to show forth, is vividly and sufficiently represented 
to mankind in its house of worship. To have called it and 
meant by it no more than a meeting-house would have been 
little short of blasphemy. It made use of no equivocation, 
but taught itself in every line and stone and fresco to see 
confirmations of its faith. 

A quite different character would have to be drawn of 
the church building that is winning many people’s favor 
at the present time. The bristling fortress that crops out 
of every New England hill-top, and which has maintained 
its one or two centuries of fierce Protestantism unrelieved, 
but rather intensified, by the soft grace of the lovely coun- 
try, is not a happy name to conjure with in the kindly in- 
terests of religion. It has been uniformly superseded by 
a house of worship in which the desire to do everything to 
the glory of Protestantism is not so remorselessly carried 
out. The love of the uncouth no longer carries all before 
it. The examples of bad taste or vulgarity are not so per- 
sistently sought after for their own sake, nor are they any 
longer their own excuse for being. Nevertheless, that monu- 
ment of New England Hebraism, of colonial Protestantism, 
is more vested with symbols and more structurally repre- 
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sentative of Christianity than many of the churches that 
owe their outward semblance to the increased artistic sense 
of to-day. There is a Judaic simplicity in Puritan religion ; 
the Puritan Church breathes of a pilgrimage and a wander- 
ing through the desert. There is also Judaic trust and con- 
viction. The Pilgrim colonists made it manifest that they 
were “seeking after a better country,— that is, a heavenly.” 
The graceless bulk of building, bare as the coast on which 
they landed, told continually that they were sojourners in 
a land of promise, as in a land not their own. It was want- 
ing in beauty, but there was a great boldness of assurance 
and a might of expectation. Can these simple yet essential 
elements of religious symbolism be found in the mongrel 
types of churches springing up on every side? There comes 
up in the mind instantly, on passing these hill-top, steeple- 
crowned churches, the word of the Psalmist,— “God is my 
rock and my fortress.” But, on passing one of the nonde- 
script structures which replace the former, nothing comes 
up in the mind save weariness and a desire to get away. 
.The two types are not used as alternatives. Both must 
pass away before the time of our proving shall have been 
fulfilled. But at least conviction and a certain scanty sym- 
bolism remain with the people of the New England disper- 
sion. With the modern substitute,* in trying to discover 
whether the building before one is a music hall or a house 
of God, a court-house or a masonic temple, the element of 
conviction and religious symbolism passes out of sight and 
is forgotten. 

Within the walls of the modern church the secular spirit 
runs riot, perfecting itself in the flesh. Religious symbol- 
ism becomes of less importance than making every accom- 
modation for the Sunday-school, and provision for all those 
secular activities yet to be spoken of. There ought to re- 
main dominant in the mind of the builder that idea of the 
church building as the visible body of Christ. The form of 


*It is hard to name this new type of church, unless its own cognomen of 
“Church Home” can be allowed. It will keep within the architectural idea of these 
structures, to say that they are comfortable and often tasteful head-quarters, but that 
they betray not the shadow of a religious conviction and body forth in not the 
faintest degree any symbol of the Faith. 
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the cross has expressed this idea adequately in the past, 
and there has been found no other that can so clearly keep 
before the mind the thought of the sacrifice which suffers 
that the larger whole may prosper. In what possible way 
can the great Christian law of laying down our lives for the 
brethren be better imaged forth than by this symbol? It 
certainly has all the qualities of a great symbol, being 
direct, catholic, lofty, and for all time. It is without any 
sectarian character, is not in any way Protestant, and will 
change with time only to grow richer in great associations. 
Why not then say to our builders, “ Build ye on this founda- 
tion,” as a wise master-builder, “‘ for other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, even Christ”? Because the ideal 
of religion is not sacrificial, but comfortable ; not worshipful 
and adoring, but domestic and worldly. Because the first 
thing that occurs is that there shall be an amphitheatre and 
folding chairs, that there must be anterooms and sewing- 
rooms and eating-rooms. This man would like a laboratory 
with screens enough to save the reputation of the pulpit; 
another wants a room fitted up with blackboards for a class- 
room; all clamor for a kitchen. 

In the services of the church, the encroachments of the 
spirit of secularism may be seen in the relaxed spiritual ten- 
sion, and the aim of following the likes and dislikes of the 
people rather than the behests of God. As the result, we 
find an air of tolerance rather than attention, and an altered 
ideal in which the people are present. They expect a de- 
gree of animation, taken very much as a stimulant, which 
shall serve to hold their interest; an amount of artistic feel- 
ing in the singing, which shall offer something to criticise; 
refinement sometimes, bright wit at other times, narrative, 
eloquence, denunciation, humor, or dramatic art, which shall 
go towards making a sufficient motive for a reappearance on 
the following Sunday. It makes a conscientious minister 
feel heartily ashamed to think that his people must be baited 
and lured in, that they may all keep together. It makes 
him no longer a preacher, but something not far from a show- 
man, and calls into prominent exercise his managerial qual- 
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ities instead of his devotional. He is there rather to “run 
the church” than to set the minds of the congregation on 
righteousness. 

On the other hand, the spirit of worship has nothing to 
do with making things cosey; nor has it any need to employ 
a church fireside to stir up the lukewarm hearts. It minis- 
ters to no worldly expectancy. In fact, it expects every- 
thing from the worshipper, and looks to find in him the atti- 
tude of submission and penitence. In worshipping, he must 
come and bow himself, and fall’:down and kneel before the 
Lord, his Maker. The church is his opportunity to get near 
God; the minister is his priest, his elder brother in the 
faith. Any appeal made to the people is made to their rev- 
erent imagination, most alert and active when they are pros- 
trate in devotion. When the religious mind rises into the 
atmosphere of this conception of the church, with its ideals 
of devoutness, then the church parlor conception, with its 
ideal of comfort, familiarity, and entertainments, seems like 
a ghastly nightmare. 

Church work can only be the name for the co-operation in 
realizing the Christian commonwealth, giving substance to 
the gospel which declares that we who are many are “one 
body in Christ, and members in particular.’ How much 
must be done ere this can be the established fact of our 
humanity, we have despairing evidence on every side. Can 
we dare to say that more than a beginning has been made 
in preaching the good tidings to the poor, in proclaiming 
release to the captives of life’s circumstances and infirmities, 
in setting at liberty the great household of God’s children 
bruised in the limitations and adversities of our mortal life? 
One earnest laborer in New York cries out that three-fourths 
of the people of that great city are housed in tenements, 
and in what way brotherhood and the one body in Christ 
hold between them and the remaining fourth it must often 
be hard to make out.- On the one side, probably, luxury 
that is not happy, whose restlessness and feebleness are only 
masked by the things that wealth is able to procure; on the 
other side, those who live with toil, cherishing envy and 
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hatred in their hearts, angry because others are able to do 
and have what (could they do and have it) would make 
them not a whit more merciful or thoughtful of others than 
it makes the present possessors. Yet He said, so many hun- 
dred years ago, “I am come to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Devotional religion teaches reiteratingly 
self-denial, but one must be excused great fears lest with 
secular religion this is almost lost sight of. Amidst all this 
exuberant growth of the Earthly Paradise, must not the man 
and the woman hide themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God, at the sound of whose voice they are afraid? 
Devotional religion brings its followers up before the moral 
obligation to divide their substance with the poor, while 
oft-times it would seem as though secular religion left its fol- 
lowers before the obligation of reading a paper before some 
literary or philanthropic association. It is because of the 
power and sincerity of many of the leaders in it that we 
find the pity of this waste. 

What is it that appears? Here a St. Francis of Assisi is 
belittling his genius with considerations of how to keep the 
church doors open to the free thinkers; here a John the 
Baptist, instead of preaching, “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” is preaching up the poets; a Hildebrand 
is no longer organizing the great household of the faith, but 
is adding his weight also to the ever growing i of 
clubs and classes. 

These scattered marks of the encroachment of the spirit 
of secularism are as chips and shingle washed up by a great 
wave. Thespirit of secularism in religion is one of the results 
of the working of the spirit of rationalism, though one of its 
least admirable results. In the causes that led to the libera- 
tion of individual judgment in the Renascence must be sought 
the ultimate explanation of even the wildest vagaries of to- 
day; since at bottom these express a theory of the right and 
fitness of the plain common intelligence to decide matters 
in which special preparation was once regarded as necessary 
for him who would act as judge. The plain, common in- 


telligence is supposed quite equal to any task of criticism, — 
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no matter how profound. In the newspapers, besetting us 
behind and before, it finds itself appealed to and invited to 
cast in its lot with one or another system of metaphysic or 
political theory, to refute incidentally some doctrine of art 
or morals vouched for by the widest erudition, in short, to 
consider itself a Supreme Bench of judgment. Naturally, 
when this plain, common intelligence goes to church, it 
carries along with it the sense of the importance of its 
own opinions; and no false piunility shall be permitted to 
deter their exercise. 

Nothing, again, can be more representative of Protes- 
tantism, of which secularism is only the extreme feature, 
than the pulpit placed where the altar was before; nothing 
tells better how an ideal of discussion and opinion has re- 
placed the ideal of devotion and sacrifice than the change 
that is herein brought to pass. In this change, it was 
given out to the world that Protestantism made its first 
duty the expression of opinion; and thereby controversy 
was crowned. But the first duty of religion is not and 
- never can be to difference oneself from other people, to air 
one’s own notions, or to make much ado about opinions at 
all. The first duty of religion is to teach men to render 
to God the sacrifice of a broken spirit; but, certainly, a 
broken and a contrite heart is about the last thing that sec- 
ular religion thinks of. It is all for rationalizing something. 
“Be not conformed to the world,” says the apostle, “ but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your minds”; but sec- 
ularism is forever bent on conforming the life of the church 
in one or another particular to the ways of the world. The 
position of the pulpit in the centre of the head of the 
church is a direct consecration of the ideal of talk, and a 
‘putting on one side the ideal of being born anew in some 
larger hope. It is the sign of the desire that the personal 
qualities of the minister shall prevail over the priestly qual- 
ities, that his individuality shall be emphasized in prefer- 
ence to his office. The divine man, Jesus, on whom the 
spirit of God rested, is he also whose individuality is most 
submerged in his office and ministry, so that he is known 
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rather as the Christ; but a different aim is presented us 
every Sunday, where the office and ministry are subordi- 
nated to the man. The office should clothe the man, not be 
pushed aside by him. 

Secularism is the rationalizing process, as it touches mat- 
ters that do not come under its law, and that can only be 
harmed, if not profaned, by the contact. Perhaps this is in 
danger of being misconstrued: it will smell like Rome and 
the Inquisition in the nostrils of Puritanism. Rationalism 
has its perfect work to do in criticising the pretensions of 
metaphysic, the antiquity of letters, the assumptions of his- 
tory, the methods of charity. It is out of place where the 
subject-matter refers to the rights of the soul. Nor is this 
because the spiritual man is at enmity with reason, but be- 
cause reason has natural limits to its exercise, just as much 
as any of its special departments, mathematics or chemistry 
or the theory of sounds; and it needs sometimes to be set 
aside summarily, and with as little hesitation as the painter 
of a breaking surf has in setting aside formulas and the 
equations of curves and all the host of them. It is no dis- 
qualification that, for operations foreign to its laws, any 
science should be found to have too blunt an edge. In the 
mean time, as Religion awakes to what is being done and at 
what vital points she is suffering, there is no help for it but 
to say, in the most peremptory manner, “Hands off!” 

Secularism has her sufficient business. While the Greek 
hospital was a temple of Ausculapius, it could not hope for 
true medical development; and so the secularization of med- 
icine was a great gain. Political considerations also were 
once inextricably bound up with ecclesiastical affairs, to the 
great detriment of both; and their mutual liberation is mut- 
ual cause for rejoicing. But all that belongs to the life of 
the soul is to be judged by the soul. It does not belong to 
rationalism to recast the service of the-Church. In regard 
to religious symbols, considerations of common sense have 
scarcely any place, while the secularizing tendency affects 
the Church like a murrain and a plague of flies. Super- 
naturalism only waits for a new master of diction, and it 
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can hold its own against all the princes of this world. It is 
not dead, but awaiting the regeneration. It demands more 
balance of judgment and a firmer footing in right reason 
than most possess, to abandon the specious supernaturalism 
of the past, and not to fall into the vulgar naturalism of the 
present. But the strong mind passes easily from strength 
to strength, while the weak falls under the condemnation. 
Until the day of our liberation comes, let us be content if 
we only hold fast that which is good. At least, our hearts 
shall have been taught how to forego luxury, that the sons 
of want may be fed; how to overcome the vices of tempera- 
ment and acerbities of disposition ; how, also, to satisfy our- 
selves with divine rewards, that the words of material suc- 
cess, Which crowd to the lips of secular religion, may not 
compose the true speech of the Church. 

But the greater misfortune is for men to be persuaded of 
the benefits of the things that do most hurt them. For 
then are they so disposed towards them, and have so fiercely 
fastened their affections on them, that they show a prompt 
resentment to any one who points out how they have erred 
from the right way. Now, the things that do most hurt the 
health of religious life are those that are allowed in trying 
to establish the life of the Church on the fashion of this 
world. Those who do such things would have her offices 
marked by no words or forms other than those most com- 
mon in the daily intercourse of men. Her ministers are 
to be complimented when they appear not to be ministers. 
The Church must abate her high pretensions to mediate be- 
tween God and men, and must no more lift the wings of 
the spirit in flight. She must rather humble herself to the 
dust, and forget her former high estate. Yet the fashion of 
this world passeth away, the hold on the things of the 
world is soon loosened, and the confidence in the flesh is at 
length unseated. There shall come a time when we shall 
know the things that remain for the children of God; and 
the trust that is in Him shall be proven good, for He shall 


remain, and His years are unchanged. 
JOHN TUNIS. 
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SCIENCE — PHILOSOPHY — RELIGION. 


The late controversy about religion between Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Frederic Harrison, while interesting enough 
throughout and in parts most brilliant, was certainly rather 
disappointing. Especially, when we reflect who were the dis- 
putants, the general conduct of the argument seems not such 
as might have been expected; while the upshot of the whole 
was sadly like fiasco. Only side-issues were sharply joined. 
There was little agreement as to the meaning of important 
terms; and the debate grew manifestly more and more a 
strife,— less for truth than for victory. Now that the smoke 
of battle has rolled away, and the party-heat engendered is, 
in a measure, dissipated, while the interest of the questions 
discussed remains fresh and green forever, perhaps it may 
be worth while to review the ground contested from a 
wholly independent stand-point, one,. too, which, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has hardly yet been formally and con- 
sciously assumed. 

The end of thought, of study, is to know. The method 
is two-handed, using both observation and hypothesis. Of 
course, experiment is here included as only a special kind of 
observation. It seems to be a definite and irreversible con- 
clusion — come, in fact, to be a postulate — that the only way 
to find out is to look and see. Neither the universe, nor 
any part of it, can be thought out. This means that the 
modern spirit recognizes the world simply as a fact, not 
as a necessity of any kind. Such seems to be the essential 
idea in all scientific processes. Apparently, Science (which 
‘may be defined as knowledge of law) often rises to a higher 
view of her mission, but only apparently, for Science never 
rises above the notion of law. Now, this latter is but un- 
varied order of sequence or of co-existence. The various 
measurable magnitudes in the world about us are found to 
hang together in certain definite ways. They are not only 
inter-dependent, but also co-dependent on the time; so that, 
given any complete set of values for one instant of time, 
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another set is calculable for some following instant. The 
manner of this inter-dependence on each other and co-de- 
pendence on the time is called a Law of Nature, and may 
be stated more or less precisely in a mathematical formula or 
even expressed graphically in a geometric diagram or model. 
This law itself, however comprehensive, is for Science 
never anything but a bare fact. 

Just here, it must be noted that it is not, however, a fact 
either observable or demonstrable by experiment. Only 
isolated facts are observable: no law can be observed. It 
is the thought of the observer that threads the facts, like 
beads, on a law. The means employed is an Hypothesis. 
This is an assumed fact, generally simple, in terms of which 
may be stated many observed facts, generally complex. 
The view of the whole body of facts in terms of the hypoth- 
esis, the way they look seen through this hypothesis, is 
called -a theory. The test of any hypothesis is the corre- 
spondence of fact with theory. Do things actually look as 
according to hypothesis they would look? This test is 
applied best in crucial experiments. Such an experiment 
may readily overthrow, but can never finally establish, an 
hypothesis. For, to do this, one would: have to apply every 
possible test and overturn every possible alternative hy- 
pothesis, neither of which, plainly, can ever be done. But 
an hypothesis that stands every test we apply answers every 
purpose of an hypothesis; for it yields us a theory, a view 
of the world about us, correct so far as we can tell. It is 
to be noted, in passing, that hypothesis and theory differ in 
kind, not in degree. No hypothesis can ever become a 
theory, any more than the foundation of a house can become 
the house, or a point of view become the view itself. 

It is now evident that the worth of an hypothesis is an 
economical one. There is obtained, as in case of Newton’s 
hypothesis of universal gravitation, a clear view of an im- 
mensely wide field of events. The hypothesis puts us on a 
commanding eminence, whence we may examine at leisure 
all the country around without the trouble of aetually going 
over it. But it does nothing more. The fact of attraction 
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according to inverse squares, though extremely simple, is not 
in itself more intelligible than any of the numerous com- 
plex facts that may be set together out of it; and any even 
successful attempt to explain attraction will merely replace 
it by some still simpler, but equally unintelligible, fact. So 
it becomes manifest that Science, starting in the realm of 
bare facts, can never transcend that realm. Vast bodies of 
excessively complex facts may be resolved into a very few 
very simple ones; but these, however few, however simple, 
are facts at last,— nothing more, nothing less. Even if it 
should turn out that all facts might be set together out 
of one fact, as a compound pendulum out of an infinity of 
simple pendulums or a compound harmonic motion out 
of simple harmonic motions, the last irresoluble residuum 
would be but a fact, observed or assumed. 

And this can never have any inherent rationality or 
necessity: else had the universe been deducible from it in 
the first place, without the long and painful process of 
induction. The final fact must hang in the air. Thus the 
ultimate outcome of Science is description,— wondrously 
simple and exact, it may be, but nothing more. The ques- 
tion she answers is, How? The question, Why? is wholly 
without her range. He who will may test this statement _ 
on any of the so-called explanations of Science, even the 
exactest. Take the case of the direct impact of two equal, 
perfectly elastic balls. They exchange velocities.* This is, 
to be sure, involved in the third law of motion and the 
definition of perfect elasticity. But why two actual balls 
should be perfectly elastic, or why, in general, on meeting, 
any action at all should follow, is not so much as hinted at. 
The scientific explanation tells precisely what happens, and 
how it happens, but there it stops: it has no suggestion as 
to why anything took place at all; that is, it is description 
only. Hence Science makes nature comprehensible, in the 
strict sense of the word: her laws and hypotheses grasp and 
hold together an immense body of apparently heterogeneous 
matter, but only in this literal sense. 


*In elementary theory. 
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The foregoing is all so plain and elementary that one 
might grow a little impatient at such full and explicit state- 
ment. But there prevails much confusion on this point. 
Very many are dissatisfied with the notion that Science 
teaches only how. They say she teaches why, that she in- 
vestigates the causes of events. These two Italicized words 
demand close scrutiny. If by event be meant simply a state 
of things, a whole complexus of values of various measurable 
magnitudes, and if by cause be meant a foregoing state of 
things, another whole complexus of values of various meas- 
urable magnitudes, then it is strictly correct to say Science 
does investigate the causes of events; for the laws of nat- 
ure are the subject-matter of Science, and these laws are 
simply the rules for reckoning one of these sets of values 
from the other. Thus defined, events and their causes 
are the same kinds of things: they differ only in time,— one 
is before, the other after. But it is to be noted that such 
investigation of causes is really only description, after all. 
The series of sets of values are ranged in a row: the formula 
tells just how, it does not hint at why. However, if we 
mean something else by event, if we mean not the set of 
values at any particular instant, but the process of passing 
from one set to another; and if we mean something else by 
eause than the foregoing set of values,— namely, the neces- 
sity or determination, whether from without or from within, 
of the magnitudes to pass from the one to the other set of 
values,— then, indeed, Science does not and cannot investi- 
gate the causes of events.* Does not: physics, e.g., has been 
defined as the science of matter and energy. It treats of 
their transformations. These, it affirms, take place so that 
the twain are conserved each in amount. Or, if the prin- 
ciple of least action be laid at the basis of physics, that, too, 
declares only more definitely how action goes on. Cannot: 
for any law of physics must state only some way in which 
its fundamental units.of space, time, and mass hang to- 
gether. ' 

Thus it seems that Science in her highest possible triumph 


*It is not indeed certain that there is any such process : possibly, neither time 
nor space may be continuous. 
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is brought face to face with the ultimate irresoluble fact 
of the universe,—a fact which for her is wholly arbitrary, 
for which she cannot so much as even conjecture an ex- 
planation. Yet it seems to me that more than one attitude 
is possible in présence of this final fact. First is that of the 
man of science, strictly so called. He simply accepts the fact, 
and thinks no more about it. He is so absorbed in deserib- 
ing nature-processes in some special province, he is so in love 
with his descriptions, that he very readily accepts them as 
final and all that can be desired. He would perhaps call 
them explanations, ahd even smile good-naturedly at any 
one’s trying to look beneath them. I have anything but 
contempt for this frame of mind. It is an eminently useful 
one. In fact, it seems positively enviable. It consists most 
perfectly with the greatest enthusiasm in research, and 
marks perhaps the great majority of that vast army of in- 
vestigators who are expanding all around and always the 
circle of our knowledge. The possessor of such @ frame 
of mind is to be not pitied, but congratulated. Only when 
it becomes intolerant and contemptuous toward other dis- 
positions less enthusiastic, but equally earnest, does it deserve 
condemnation. Some one less blessed may be unable to 
become so absorbed in special and fruitful investigation as 
to forget the general and bootless quest in which all others 
end. The shadow of the mystery of why events happen so, 
why they happen at all, may haunt him and not down at his 
bidding. Such a one may deceive himself with some paral- 
ogism; he may wander round and round in the mazes of 
thought, and quite lose his path,— nay, not even know his 
own starting-point when his treacherous circle has brought 
him back to it again. He will fondly fancy he has dis- 
covered the why of events, some self-evident principle from 
which the actual universe flows out as a logical necessity. 
Non ragionam di lor. 

Another may recognize clearly the emptiness of all such 
would-be axioms, and yet be discontented with the bare, 
baseless fact. He will dignify his scientific ignorance by 
decking it out as philosophic knowledge. He will go to 
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work to show that not only is this ignorance a fact, but that 
there is an inner necessity for the fact; that, in the nature of 
the case, it could not be otherwise: the basis of things is not 
simply unknown, it must also be unknowable. With such 
cajolery and self-coddling, the agnostic may contrive to recon- 
cile himself to nescience. 

Still a third, methinks, might with the scientist frankly 
surrender the problem as presented by the outer world, but 
turn his eye inward upon the world of self. He might con- 
jecture that there is something more than analogy, some- 
thing even more but other than resemblance, between the 
phenomena of the two worlds. He might assume that the 
two series of phenomena are in themselves alike, of one kind, 
but viewed in two ways,—the one in self-consciousness, the 
other in notself-consciousness; and he might hope to find 
facts that are bare in notself-consciousness, yet clothed with 
reason in self-consciousness. This is a path along which no 
adventurous foot has yet taken its way, to my knowledge; 
yet more-than one eye seems now turned in this direction. 
It is more hopeful than any other path, because, indeed, 
wholly unexplored. 

All of these attitudes,—the negative of the scientist, the 
positive of the transcendentalist, that of the agnostic and 
that of the psycho-physicist,— all are philosophic, and _ philo- 
sophic only: they are all assumed to satisfy the yearning of 
the human mind to understand the world as a mere object 
of cognition. If man did not feel, did not have any sense of 
the beautiful or the right or the good, the questions as to 
the processes of nature, both their how and their why, would 
still press upon him with all their present force. Science 
would still, at least, promise a complete answer to the first, 
philosophy would still offer him this or that view as to the 
second; and any one of these views might content him. 

But cognition is not, after all, the whole, or even the half, 
of man. However it came to be, man has feeling: he suf- 
fers joy and pain. Indeed, there is nothing in his nature 
that seems so to defy analysis as do these feelings. Hamil- 
ton, following Aristotle, may define pleasure as the reflex of 
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unforced and unimpeded energy; Bain, following Kant, may 
define it as the feeling of the furtherance of life. But such 
definitions really tell us only what pleases, not what pleasure 
is. They utterly fail to make the notion of pleasure more 
precise, though they may suggest important relations it 
sustains to other notions. 

But it is especially to be noted that the pleasant, and the 
pleasant alone, appears to the natural man as the ground of 
its own being, as needing no basis of rationality outside of 
itself. ‘Why do you do this?” “Because it pleases me.” 
That is a final reason, back of which no other is conceivable. 
True, a great many questions might be raised; but they 
would touch the ultimate reality of the reason assigned, 
not its adequacy, if real. Thus, one might say, “I grant 
that it pleases you now, but it will displease you still more 
hereafter: you purchase present pleasure with future pain.” 
Such an objection virtually concedes pleasantness as the only 
self-grounded ground, and condemns the action in question 
as having really no such ground. Again, one might say, 
“ Yes, it pleases you; but it pains somebody else.” Once 
more, it is not the adequacy, but the reality, of the reason 
that is impeached. As long as one is regarded as a system 
closed, complete in himself, his pleasure is the final and suf- 
ficient reason; but, when regarded as a part of a system, 
then not his own pleasure, but the pleasure of the whole 
system, is the final and sufficient reason. Every objection to 
the reason assigned, since in last analysis it impugns the 
reality of the reason, implicitly grants that, if real, then it is 
also adequate. Whatever yields one member pleasure, and 
displaces no greater pleasure, and drags with it no greater 
pain for any member of the system, such, and only such, 
an act has its own solid basis of being lying in its very 
nature, as thus set forth. 

Every unbiassed mind must perceive and feel this at once. 
Any such question as “ Why do a deed that pleases you?” is 
felt by every unprejudiced intelligence to be meaningless 
and impossible. It amounts to asking, “ Why do you like to 
do what you like todo?” No explanation can be simpler 
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than the fact to be explained. Nor is this all. There is no 
other question which is thus meaningless and impossible, 
no other thus irreducible in its simplicity. “Why do 
you do this?” ‘Because it is right.” Here can be put 
two perfectly rational and perfectly answerable questions: 
“Why is it right?” and ‘“ Why do it because it is right?” 
The final answer to either of these questions may be long 
avoided, but not ultimately escaped. One may say, “It is 
right because the law commands it, or my conscience com- 
mands it, or God commands it.”” But the torturer is at once 
ready with the query, “ Why obey the law, or conscience, or 
God?” Such a query may be thought impious, but it is 
rational. Roam where and as she will, Reason can find no 
rest for her foot until she plants it on the one and only self- 
grounded fact of pleasure. The catechism is, at least, half- 
way right in declaring the chief end of man to be to 
“olorify God and enjoy Him forever.” One might, indeed, 
rationally ask, “Why glorify God?” but not, ‘Why enjoy 
Him forever?” 

Now, it is this fact of feeling,— the fact that this latter is 
of two kinds, the one its own eternal justification, the other 
its own eternal condemnation,— it is this tremendous fact that 
meets us on turning our eyes upon the world of life, and 
that far overtops and overshadows every other. Here, and 
here alone, is bed-rock; and no theory of the universe can 
pretend to be ultimate that does not ground hereon. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the principle of least action or of 
least constraint should be found adequate to describe, to 
interpret, all the facts of the world of notself. ‘The scientific 
instinct would be satisfied, not so the philosophic. This 
would still ask, ““Why do events happen according to this 
principle rather than some other?” And to this question 
Science would have no answer. But suppose this principle 
could be stated as a tendency of energy of motion to a maxi- 
mum, of energy of stress to a minimum,* and suppose it 
should fall out that this tendence was only objectively what 
appears subjectively as the tendence of all towards maxi- 


* See Helmholtz in Crelle’s Journal, Band 100, p. 139. 
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mum pleasure and minimum pain: then both the scientific 
and the philosophic instincts would be satisfied. One might 
rationally ask, Why does the world strive for least action 
or least constraint? but not, Why does the world strive for 
most pleasure and least pain ? 

Now let us suppose that every question touching both 
the how and the why of the cosmic process has thus been 
answered scientifically and philosophically. Is there any- 
thing beyond? I opine that the restless human spirit 
would not yet be content. It could state exactly how every- 
thing takes place, nor that alone; it could further say why 
it takes place that way rather than any other. But it might 
and it would yet ask, Why does it take place at all? What 
is the reason for there being any process at all? Granted 
the being of the world, it would know why the same acted 
thus and thus; but it would still ask why that world was. 
This question might be answerable or unanswerable, but in 
any case it would be rational. A case is indeed quite sup- 
posable in which the answer would be both easy and satis- 
factory, or, rather, in which the mind would not think of 
putting the question at all. If there were only pleasure in 
the world, if every feeling were one of joy, then joy being 
the one and only end unto itself, to ask for its end would be 
to ask for itself; and the answer would be at hand. The 
boundless happiness of the world would be at once the all- 
sufficient reason for its being as it is and for its being at all. 
But such, alas! is not the case. There is joy, but there is 
pain also; and it would be hard to say which most prevails. 
If it could be shown that joy has or in the long run will get 
and keep the upper hand, then there would be found a 
sufficient reason for the world as a whole; but the world in 
its parts as they are would still call for justification. A 
world in which all were happy but me would have ex- 
cellent reason for being altogether. But I could still ask, 
Why was I not left out? Why should my pain be? It is 
idle here to fall back on natural laws. The best possible 
has already been done with them. They are supposed justi- 
fied as the tendence of the world to maximum happiness. 
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It is not the process that is now before the bar for trial; 
it is so much of the content as fails of the self-justifying 
end—namely happiness—that must defend its right to be. 
Granted that the laws do the best possible with the content, 
why is the content imperfect, intractable ? 

It is not likely that the mind will ever near a solution 
of this problem, yet it is bound to assume some attitude or 
other. That attitude is its religion, its faith. One might, 
indeed, try to persuade himself that the world is as good as 
it can be ; and without probing this phrase, so long as fortune 
smiles and neither head nor heart aches, he might rest in 
such philosophic optimism. But it little recommends itself 
either logically or sentimentally to him who groans, whether 
for another’s woes or for his own. Or one might say, on 
the contrary, that the world is as bad as it can be, at least 
bad through and through, that it has no ground for being, no 
right to be at all; and hence (as Hartmann puts it) the couples 
that contribute to its continued conscious existence, with a 
dim feeling of the indefensibility of their course, seek the 
shelter of darkness, in the name of modesty. The philo- 
sophie and religious pessimist deserves some credit for accent- 
ing the woe of the world over against: the optimist, but his 
view is too manifestly extreme and one-sided for acceptance. 
Nothing in fact could recommend such a gloomy view but 
irrefragable proof, and that is happily wanting. 

One might take refuge in Dualism, saying the content, the 
core, of the world, was from the start half-good, half-bad. 
This, of course, is to accept the tremendous fact at its face 
value; to pronounce the problem not only unsolved, but 
insoluble. There are various bastard forms of Dualism, such 
as call in the help of the Devil and of Free Will; but all 
are too plainly makeshifts to detain us. Passing them by, 
let us regard another attitude of the mind; that, namely, 
which assumes the ground of the universe to be one and con- 
sistent, despite all apparent contradictions,—to unite in it- 
self every conceivable element of worth and all in the highest 
conceivable degree. The universe it looks upon as the play- 
room of this Being, as the realm of his all-beneficent activ- 
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ity. Now the grim, pitiless, incontrovertible facts of the 
world seem to oppose this assumption at every point. The 
universe neither seems to be nor seems to be becoming any 
such spectacle of all-beneficent activity. This apparent con- 
tradiction is recognized freely and fully. It is still further 
admitted that all attempts hitherto made to get rid of it or 
explain it away have been signal failures; more than this, 
that all attempts likely to be made will fare little better. 
The riddle is recognized, then, as unsolved,.and for the 
present human intelligence insoluble. This view does not 
slur over the contradiction, as does Optimism, shutting eyes to 
unpleasant facts; nor deny that there is any problem, as does 
Pessimism, neglecting one term in the contradiction; nor 
leave the terms in hopeless antilogy, the universe at eternal 
war with itself, as does Dualism. He who poses himself 
thus admits the problem as indeed unsolved, and for him, 
but not per se, insoluble. He holds the faith that there will 
yet come a solution perfect and in every respect satisfactory. 
This faith he makes no attempt to justify logically. He sees 
no logical advantage that Optimism enjoys over Pessimism. 
He simply finds as a fact of his being that, as he cannot repose 
philosophically save in a self-justifying process of the world, 
so he cannot repose religiously save in a self-justifying 
ground of the world. Now he met with no apparently in- 
superable obstacle in assuming such a self-justifying process, 
he might even rationally hope in time to lay bare the nature 
of that process; but he does meet with an apparently in- 
superable obstacle in positing such a self-justifying ground 
of the universe: the course of history seems to be not at all 
what should follow from such an assumption. He accepts 
history, but does not surrender his assumed ground,— his 
Gop. This he can do by no logical act, but only by an 
act of faith. And it is exactly here that his religion begins ; 
it is exactly this state of the case that makes religion possi- 
ble, which thus appears as haying its deepest root in faith in 
God — a tenacious, unyielding hold on the Ideal, despite the 
rending downward pull of the Actual. 

If such be the root, core, and essence of Religion, we may 
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see clearly why the Hebrew is pre-eminently the people of 
religion; for all their life, especially their prophetic life, was 
evidently a clinging to a certain Ideal in the terribly contra- 
dictory presence of the Actual. Yea, we may now see what 
is distinctively Christian Religion, at least in its theoretic 
aspect. To be a Christian theoretically is to hold that not 
only is the world-riddle to receive a solution, but that it is to 
receive that solution in or through Christ. So much and no 
more. One may add to this faith some special element: he 
may hold that the solution is to be of this or that kind; that 
is to be a Christian of this or that kind. But one may more 
modestly hold to the general faith in a solution, and yet con- 
fess his utter inability to conjecture even of what nature the 
solution is to be; that is to be a Christian simply. Practi- 
cal Christianity is, of course, quite another thing. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the foregoing, it can be naught else than 
conspiring with God and Christ towards the solution in 
question; that is, in plain words, making happy. He who 
contributes as best he can to the happiness of the world is 
the practically religious man; who does so in the name of 
Christ is the practical Christian. Hence we see that prac- 
tical religion has hardly found better expression than in 
the lines of Sophocles : — 
avopa 0° aweheiv ay’ ov 
éyou te Kal Sbvatro KdAALoTOG Téver. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion sharply to dis- 
tinguish practical religion from morality. Consistently, it 
would seem that the distinction must be sought in the char- 
acter of the consciousness that accompanies action. A cer- 
tain cosmic emotion would appear to tinge morality into 
religion, and a vague but unmistakable sense of oneness 
with Christ in God to hover like an aureole around the 
self-sacrifice of the Christian saint. 

Now, making happy is simply doing good: only, one 
may ask, “ What is good?” and this question admits of logi- 
eal answer; but what is happiness admits only of experien- 
tial answer. Why do good? isa question one may answer, but 
Why make happy? is a question that answers itself. It is the 
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idea of happiness, not that of goodness, that is radical, funda- 
mental, irresoluble. 

If the foregoing considerations be nearly just, we may 
now clearly understand both the strength and the weakness" 
of the positions both of Mr. Spencer and of Mr. Harrison. 
The former sees in religion but the recognition of the mys- 
tery of the universe. That is to put a part, important and 
essential, yet but a part, for the whole. If there were no 
pain, no evil, the universe might and would still appear a 
mystery, which might indeed strike us through and through 
with awe and wonder, but would never give birth to a 
religion. The universe is, indeed, a double mystery, etio- 
logic and teleologic. As the former, it may force us to 
philosophy, as it has done Mr. Spencer, and as such alone 
he regards it; but it could never drive us to religion. This 
latter only the teleologic mystery can do; and a failure to 
regard this far deeper, more vital, and more puzzling aspect 
of the enigma is the fatal flaw in Mr. Spencer’s theory. 
Hence the sheer impossibility of bringing his religion into 
any living or active relation with morality,—an impossi- 
bility that should make even his admirers suspect something 
wrong in his notion. For, assuredly, religion has a great 
deal to do with morality, with conduct, in the general mind. 
Mr. Spencer by no means neglects the subject of conduct, 
but he hardly attempts to set it in lively relation with 
religion. His religion would be the same, were there no 
such distinctions as good and bad, pleasure-bringing and 
pain-bringing. In fact, by the preceding analysis, Mr. 
Spencer’s religion stops one step short of religion: it is at 
best a Philosophy; and I suspect he would own as much, and 
call it by its right name, but for a natural reluctance to lose 
such a fine word as Religion is to conjure with. 

Passing now to the Religion of Humanity, it would seem 
that Comte’s Positive Philosophy is naught more nor less 
than what has been called Science in this paper, since it 
concerns itself wholly with the processes of the world, and 
about these processes asks only what they are; that is, how 
does the world go on. All search into why it goes on and 
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why it is at all Comte especially proscribes. Accordingly, 
there is no room whatever for religion in his system. He 
does indeed recognize the mystery of the world, but in its 
presence he permits only the attitude of despair. As a pure 
negative, he denies it any rightful place, in his positive sys- 
tem. Thus cut off the theoretic root of religion, no wonder 
if its practical shoots are few and feeble. 

But, though the theory has vanished, the name remains. 
The Comtist proclaims a Religion of Humanity. On its 
practical side, no objection can be urged against this. There 
is no reason why the life of a Comtist might not be as good, 
as beneficent, as that of anybody else. But on its theoretic 
side it is certainly open to very grave criticism. Humanity 
is surely not so bad as Mr. Spencer would seem to think: 
there is surely much that is admirable in it. But just here 
a distinction must be made: Is it actual or ideal Humanity 
that is meant? If the former, then the image seems too 
broken. We may admire, love, reverence, the great ones of 
history for this and that; and probably every one does so in 
some degree. More than this we cannot do, and to call 
such feeling worship or religion is to empty the word of its 
proper meaning. But,-if ideal humanity be meant, then one 
may ask, What are the elements of this ideal? Certainly, it 
must be morally perfect. No more? Is it to be bounded 
in wisdom or power? and, if so, by what bounds? Will not 
thought, in fixing the bounds, overleap them? If not 
bounded, then such an ideal humanity is hard to distin- 
guish from Divinity. But the Comtist might say that this 
ideal is only an ideal: it is not posited as anything any- 
where existent, as God is, but only as a mark for the soul to 
strive after. So far, Christian and Comtist may stand on 
common ground as to the goal of the spirit’s strivings. But 
even though walking side by side on the same path, toward 
the same goal, in mood they strangely differ. The one looks 
to his ideal as something that not yet is, that is to emerge 
from the strife of the world, that can never by any means 
mould to its own shape the course of universal history, but 
that segregates itself more and more distinctly from the rest 
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of the world, that is indeed in, but not of, the universe. As 


Goethe says : — 
“del sei der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut, 
Denn das allein 
Thn unterscheidet 
Von allen Wesen 
Die wir kennen.” 


In the attainment of his goal, the realization of his ideal, 
man must then feel himself completely distinguished from 
the rest of the universe, over against and counter to it. Let 
us put the extremest case. Suppose the Religion of Human- 
ity has made every human being perfectly good and per- 
fectly happy. As honored of the gods, let each and all 
enjoy a tearless life for full a hundred years. Could the 
mind even then be at rest? Would not the mystery of 
death remain? Though death be late and painless, yet why 
die at all? And what of the vast ages that lie behind us, 
the ages of pain and untimely tombs? Surely, there would 
remain even there, when the Religion of Humanity had 
done its very best, still ample room and verge enough for 
the religion of God and of Christ. It is not held, at least 
by the writer, that this religion solves in terms perfectly in- 
telligible as yet the above and like questions; but it hon- 
estly recognizes them, and it prescribes not dumb despair, 
but cheerful faith in their presence. 

Accordingly, conceded that the Religion of Humanity 
affords a practical guide in life quite as good as any that 
Christianity offers, it still does not so much as point towards 
any solution of the problem of the universe, and so can never 
satisfy the cravings of the human heart. Worse than that, 
it does not even recognize those cravings, conscious of its 
inability to meet them. If Christism is a religion of hope, 
Comtism is one of despair. As such, it can never become 
the creed of civilization, at least until the ennui of Eecle- 
siastes overtakes the race. 

The controversy of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison as to 
the origin of worship, whether in personification or in the 
belief in ghosts, seems to have little bearing on the main 
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question. A sense of mystery is all of the ancient idea 
that Mr. Spencer can detect in the modern, and that is 
equally present in personification and in ghost-belief. The 
writer holds, under correction, that both were original fac- 
tors in forming religious beliefs, working side by side in 
time, if not.in space; but he thinks it hardly likely that 
any study of the religion of a Bushman will throw much 
light on that of a Frenchman. The study of origins has 
its own high value, an exceeding high one; but that value 
is not found in the revelations it makes as to ends and 
essential nature. It is interesting to know the origin of 
the name and the notion of sine, and it is instructive as to 
the course of development of mathematics and the human 
mind; but it helps us little to know what is now meant by 
the term. It is one thing to comprehend a view from a 
mountain-top: it is another thing to know how you got 
there. 

The doctrine set forth in this paper as to the nature of 
a final reason —namely, that it must. have direct reference 
to happiness—may call forth indignant repudiation. A 
great many ugly names, such as hedonism, Epicureanism, 
utilitarianism, and the like, may be hurled at any one who 
adopts it. The writer, however, is not concerned about 
names. The doctrine has been stated, perhaps, with suffi- 
cient clearness. He gives it no name. If any of those 
mentioned aptly denote it, well and good; be it so called. 
But, in any case, 1t is for the doctrine itself, and not for the 
name of it, that he is responsible. Only this would he 
deprecate: calling the doctrine (say) hedonism, and then 
belaboring not the doctrine itself, but some other very differ- 
ent one called by the same name. 

Two more observations may be allowed at this point : — 

1. A final self-justifying character is adjudged to happi- 
ness or pleasure only. What, then, of virtue, of goodness, 
of unselfishness? and what of the moral sense? ‘The an- 
-swer is that, if any being in the universe were absolute, out 
of relation to all other beings, then such a being would, in 
all justice, be purely selfish. His own pleasure, simply as his 
own pleasure, would be for him the sole self-justifying end. 
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Now it happens, however, that we know of no such being. 
Every being is related, and in fact 7s only in so far as it is 
related. The being of everything that is extends through 
all space. We speak, it is true, of a body (say an atom) 
being here or there, and of the impenetrability of atoms 
(molecules); but neither notion nor expression can stand 
the test of scientific, much less philosophic, analysis. Every 
atom is everywhere. The being of the atom is for the 
physicist the system of lines of force or of level surfaces 
which it determines in space. The magnet merely as a 
magnet (not as a heavy body) is simply a field of force, 
which has its regions of greatest intensity where we im- 
agine the poles. To say that the atom is impenetrable is 
to say that the intensity of the field of force increases be- 
yond limit, in a certain narrow neighborhood. 

When we pass to the inner world, of which, indeed, the 
outer is a mere conventional picture, the like remarks are 
even more clearly seen to hold. No individual in the uni- 
verse, then (as we know it), is simply an individual. He is 
a part of the whole. 

Now the sense of his own universality may be dull or 
may be keen, even as any other sense. If keen, then will 
he suffer with the world, rejoice with the world. His par- 
ticipation in the world-woe and world-joy will be lively, 
according as his sense of his own universality is keen. 
There is, perhaps, no man in whom this sense is wholly 
wanting. The veriest savage feels himself to be not only 
self, but also a certain son, perchance a certain father. I 
say feels, not knows, which is much less. To the degree 
that he feels himself existent, not in fancied absoluteness, 
but in the real relation of son or father, will anything un- 
sonly, unfatherly, pain him. All duties spring out of rela- 
tions, and relations only. No relations, no duties. Out of 
relation, virtue and vice, right and wrong, cease to be. 

The moral sense is thus seen to be but a sense of one’s 
own related being: conscience is only higher self-conscious - 
ness. Perfect and complete self-consciousness is the end at 
once of moral and of intellectual development. Every cor- 
rect perception of our being as related brings with it a cor-— 
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responding perception of the corresponding duty. Thus 
Egoism, with all its good and its ill, is seen to root in the 
sense of Individuality; Altruism, with all its good and its 
ill, in the sense of Universality.* The proper moral char- 
acter is clearly the proper union of the two senses; that is, 
it is the proper self-consciousness, the consciousness of self 
as self really is. Of course, it is not meant that the moral 
sense appears in consciousness as the sense of universality, 
any more than the perception of color appears in conscious- 
ness as the perception of ether-vibrations of definite fre- 
quency. Unless the writer widely errs, such considerations 
answer fully the questions proposed. Free rein is not given 
to selfishness (the sense of one’s individuality), virtue and 
conscience receive adequate and inspiring definitions, and 
their attainment is seen to be the natural and only goal 
of self-development. 

2. Both the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures recog- 
nize JOY alone as an ultimate end. They nowhere set up 
virtue, as out of relation to happiness, as an end in itself. 
The only worthy self-justifying end which they admit is 
happiness. ‘This fact has, indeed, been urged against them, 
as showing a low ethical ideal. If the foregoing observa- 
tions be just, it would seem that any such objection is most 
ill-founded, and rather strengthens than weakens their hold 
on our reverence, as exhibiting the clear insight of their 


authors. 
WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


NOTE BY THE WRITER OF THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


Touching the point [viz., pleasure as the final aim of being] 
where the essay seems to want development (as you so euphemis- 
tically phrase it), I had perhaps as well throw myself on the 


*The problem of the co-existence of the Individual and the Universal, the One 
and the All, is as old as speculation. Where the solution is to be found cannot be 
said, but certain well-developed,and securely grounded mathematical doctrines of the 
interpenetration of geometric forms apparently face inthe right direction. Thus, 
Euclidean space, viewed as a plenum of points, is threefold extended, and there is 
nothing common to any two elements; but, viewed as a plenum of right lines, it is 
fourfold extended, each right line is univocally defined, although there are points in 
common. In Pliicker’s Geometry, the right line is the space-element. Higher curves 
might be taken as elements, yielding a more complex interexistence, 
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mercy of the court, pleading, however, some extenuating cireum- 
stances. Certainly, I had not in mind the paradox of Carlyle 
(“There is in man a higher than the love of happiness: he can 
do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness ”]; 
but its deep wisdom, its almost unearthly insight, I should be 
the last to impeach, though it may prove scientifically faulty. 
Allow the suggestion, meantime, that the notion of conscience, 
set forth (to be sure) rather dogmatically, without rigorous 
grounding, in the essay, seems not at all at war with the Car- 
lylean dictum. Does Carlyle mean by “happiness” more than 
sense of individual pleasure? Does he mean by “blessedness” 
less than sense of universal delight? If not, then (pardon the 
egotism) the doctrine of the essay would seem to mediate to 
Reason, the paradox of the sage. “A man can do without hap- 
piness, and instead thereof find blessedness”; that is, in cold 
transcription, 2 man may sink his individual in his universal 
sense. Such would appear to be the case in self-sacrifice. It is 
a fact that the world-woe may make one miserable, that the 
world-joy may make him blessed. So far, the paradox. The 
notion of the sense of universality, of one’s self transfused 
through the world, is used merely to give a setting to this fact, 
to make it comprehensible. The reconciliation of Individuality 
and Universality makes hard, indeed, yet perhaps not impossible, 
demands on Reason; but not harder in Psychics than in Physics. 
In any case the paradox is the best statement, because tinged 
most deeply with feeling, though it needs scientific complement. 

Possibly this thought may not be wholly worthless. Feeling 
—pleasure and pain—is well known to us. But it does not 
follow that, as known in such complex consciousness as ours, it 
appears in its simplest elemental form. Feeling of some kind 
doubtless belongs to the molecule, the atom; or, might we not 
rather say, 7s the molecule, the atom. Not, however, con- 
sciously, but subconsciously, if the antilogy be allowed. On 
the other hand, where is our right to assume that Feeling as we 
know it has reached the last stage of complexity? The value 
of individual conscious sensation (this last word in place of a 
wider yet wanting) may be but a narrow isthmus between the 
subconscious and the superconscious oceans. In this latter 
realm the universal consciousness spoken of* may be as sharp 
and distinct as our present individual consciousness (the distinet- 


* Query : the ‘‘ beatific vision” of the mystics ?— Ep. 
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ness of which we perhaps exaggerate). These are untrodden 
regions of thought. Doubtless, psycho-physical philosophy will 
at no distant day advance its lines into them, and in time subdue 
them. Meanwhile, I am well aware of not having attained any- 
thing like clearness and precision even in the conception, much 
less in the solution, of such problems; how little, then, may I 
hope to open even a glimpse to any other understanding, how- 
ever keen-sighted! My purpose will be fully accomplished, if it 
be manifested that the position assumed in the essay leaves 
ample room, at least in the author’s mind, for rational disposi- 
tion of the supreme fact of the moral nature: “he who seeks 
shall noé¢ find.” 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The “jubilee” year of Queen Victoria’s reign over the 
vast empire of Britain has brought forth a flood of more or 
less ephemeral lives of the queen and histories of the last 
half-century in the career of the English people. The flood, 
happily, has but scarcely touched our American shores, few 
of the biographies having been even imported, to say noth- 
ing of reprints. But the most substantial, as it will proba- 
bly be the most enduring, literary product of the ‘jubilee ” 
is now accessible to American readers;* and it is to be 
hoped that many will obtain through these two large vol- 
umes a more just idea of the present standing of Great 
Britain among the nations. 

The work is a collection of twenty-five distinct papers, 
by some twenty eminent authorities, on the progress of the 
country in nearly every direction of its activity. No note 
is made of the advance in charity and philanthropy; and 
the general movement of ideas has not been treated by itself, 
as Mr. J. A. Symonds has written of it in a recent review. 
With the exception of these two omissions, which could 
easily have been made good by some advisable condensa- 
tion in the papers *included, Mr. Ward has admirably 
covered the whole field of English progress since 1837. He 


* The Reign of Queen Victoria: A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by 
Thomas Humphrey Ward. In two volumes. pp. 594 and 620. London; Smith, Elder 
& Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
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furnishes himself an excellent introduction, as well as valu- 
able papers on the legislation, the foreign policy, the colonial 
progress, locomotion and transport, and art. There is, of 
course, no little variety and inequality of execution in these 
twenty-five essays. From some of them, such as Mr. Ar- 
nold’s article on Schools, or Mr. Mundella’s and Mr. How- 
ell’s on Industrial Association, one gains a far clearer idea 
of the advance made under Queen Victoria than from 
others, such as Gen. Wolseley’s on the Army or (strangely 
enough) Prof. Huxley’s on Science. But, as a whole, the 
volumes are a highly interesting and profitable contribution 
to contemporary history; while much of the matter they 
contain is accessible only in large libraries. Our limits 
will not permit anything more than the indication of a 
few of the main statements and conclusions in the papers 
which naturally have most attraction for the readers of this 
Review. No pretence is here made of more than an im- 
perfect summary of a portion of this encyclopedic work. 

“Scarcely,” says Mr. Ward, in his opening paper, “ can 
any other half-century of the world’s history be compared 
with the fifty years surveyed in these volumes, so great and 
so far-reaching have been the changes they have seen. The 
forty-five years of Elizabeth were, in their way, as full; but 
the expansion and development were of a far different kind 
from that of our era.” Population has increased notably, 
cities and towns have obtained a great predominance over 
the country, wealth has multiplied in an astonishing degree 
through increasing commerce and more easy communication 
of man with man, the arts and sciences have flourished 
exceedingly, and the common people have at last found their 
day of recognition, protection, and education. The new 
democracy has brought with it, says Mr. Ward, a healthier 
tone in the public service, an improvement in the material 
and moral condition of the working classes, more and better 
amusements, good and cheap literature, and a kindlier feel- 
ing among all classes. 

The legislation of the reign has shown a single tendency 
towards what some would call an increasing interference 
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with individual liberty, but others would believe to be a 
truer perception of social duty. The factory bills, the san- 
itary acts, the wages acts, the State provision for education, 
the establishment of tenant right,— these are the fruits of 
the revolt against the older political economy; a revolt 
anticipated hy all who forty years ago inclined to Socialism, 
Christian or Continental, as a remedy for the evils of the 
existing system. In vain do the Manchester School and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer lift up their voices against the interfer- 
ence of society in favor of the weak against the strong who 
would selfishly oppress them. The English Parliament has 
adopted of late years, as one of its guiding principles, “the 
banishment of political economy, as Ricardo understood it, 
to Jupiter and Saturn.” Mr. Gladstone, to whom a large 
part of this socialistic legislation is due, has certainly learned 
much from the example of America. Until such statutes 
show signs of ruining us, he may well disregard the jere- 
miads of pure theorists. | 

The Constitutional Development is ably reviewed by 
Sir W. R. Anson. The old forms and customs have largely 
remained, he says; but the predominant forces in English 
politics have changed... The England of William IV. was 
an aristocracy: the England of to-day is a veiled democ- 
racy, in which a House of Lords becomes more and more 
an anomaly. “The valetudinarian part of our constitu- 
tion,” it has, indeed, been rather more active in the last fifty 
years than its probable extinction would seem to promise. 
But its most determined step, the one taken in 1884, in 
reference to the Redistribution Bill, had the very damaging 
effect that it identified the House of Lords with the elec- 
tioneering prospects of the Conservative party, and created 
an ineffaceable impression that it was hostile to any exten- 
sion of the franchise. The Lords are much less personally 
connected with the Commons than formerly, when the 
friends and relatives of peers abounded in the Commons; 
and the expedient of creating new peers to bring the Lords 
to terms in an exigency is wholly out of date. For these 
reasons, “though threatened men live long, the House of 
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Lords, as at present constituted, is not as firmly fixed in our 
institutions as it was when Macaulay prophesied its speedy 
extinction in 1838.” 

The House of Commons has become the channel of a 
publie opinion which Lords and Ministers must obey, but 
otherwise “the House of Commons is infinitely less impor- 
tant and less powerful than it was fifty years ago.” The 
reasons which Sir W. R. Anson gives for this decline are in- 
teresting to an American beyond all others, since they are 
the same which sagacious critics of our own institutions 
allege for the inferiority of our Congress in many respects 
to the legislative bodies of other countries. The members 
of Parliament are no longer independent leaders, educating 
their constituents by their debates. ‘They look to their con- 
stituencies for initiative, and public meetings have super- 
seded the informing power of parliamentary discussion. 
The caucus and the increased party feeling of recent years 
have exalted the power of the Prime Minister, who has 
become the mouth-piece of the democracy; but they have 
degraded the members of the House, so that parliamentary 
debates are no longer a power. ‘The machine” has already 
perceptibly lowered the level of ability and character among 
English politicians, and deference to “ the masses” plays too 
large a part in the shaping of legislation. Sir William 
keenly remarks, apropos of a speech by Mr. Gladstone, in 
1878, “This dogma of the infallibility of the uninformed, 
this theory that ignorance many times multiplied may pro- 
duce results more valuable than can be produced by the 
knowledge and experience of the few, is a factor which can- 
not be overlooked in estimating the forces at work in modern 
politics.” 

The chapter which goes farther than any other to explain 
the marvellous prosperity of England to-day is that which 
tells the story of the railway, the steamship, and the tele- 
graph. It is a trite tale, and the generation born since the 
introduction of these wonder-workers cannot be expected 
to realize the condition of a society in which they were not 
freely at play. Yet such was England when the now living 
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Victoria began to reign. “In the one respect which seems 
to us at the present day all important,” says Mr. Ward, “ the 
England of William IV. was the same as the England of 
the Stuarts. There was no means of transporting man, 
merchandise, or message quicker than a horse could take 
them. The result was an isolation of town from town, of 
village from village, and of the country from London, which 
makes between the England of that day and the England 
of our own a difference in kind.” The account which this 
chapter gives of travel by railway in its infancy is amusing. 
The moment of departure of a train “was a solemn one. 
Even then the hearts of some failed them, and they would 
refuse to proceed. Others abandoned themselves to the 
dangers and unknown terrors of the railroad with a sense of 
reckless daring.” Now, so far have English caution and care 
for life and limb on the railway gone that, to make the risks 
of travelling equal to those from general causes, it has been 
calculated that a man would have to travel twenty miles an 
hour for nine years! ‘ Very few people have time even to 
get injured on the railway.” In transportation by water, 
iron has been substituted, to a great degree, for wood in con- 
struction; and steamers now carry over 85 per cent. of the 
total tonnage. The number of letters delivered in 1837 
is estimated at upwards of 80,000,000: it is now about 
1,400,000,000. Money orders, savings banks, the parcel 
post, and the telegraph have been successive steps in the 
evolution of the English post-office, which is to-day the 
model for the world. In the direction of its latest great 
advance, the acquisition of the telegraph lines, the post-office 
forwarded last year over 39,000,000 despatches, being half 
as many messages as there were letters fifty years ago; while 
there are twice as many postal cards. In 1837, each person, 
on the average, sent three letters and received three: now, 
each sends forty and receives forty a year. These advances 
in quickened intercourse has steam wrought, and now men 
are expecting far more from electricity. 

The Growth and Distribution of Wealth is the subject 
treated, in his usual optimistic manner, by Mr. Robert Giffen. 
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Population in Great Britain and Ireland has increased about 
44 per cent., now standing at 37,000,000; but income and 
wealth have increased over 100 per cent., and income and 
wealth per head about 70 per cent., the advance in income 
being from £270,000,000 to £630,000,000, and in property 
from £4,050,000,000 to the enormous sum of £9,450,000,000 
sterling. Mr. Giffen assures us that the distribution of this 
vast increase of resources has been for the benefit of the 
masses of the community; and he is undoubtedly correct in 
bringing forward the multiplication of income-tax payers (in 
England, two and one-half times as great as the multiplica- 
tion of population), the increase in money wages and in the 
consumption of such articles as tea, sugar, and tobacco, the 
decrease of pauperism and serious crime, and the enlarge- 
ment of savings-banks deposits, as proofs that the condition 
of the working classes has vastly improved under Queen 
Victoria. Yet he neglects the important fact that wages 
were very low in the first part of the queen’s reign, and he 
lays no weight upon the consideration that the condition of 
the laboring classes has not improved in the same proportion 
with that of the upper classes. He mentions “the residuum” 
which lies in misery outside the range of his sanguine statis- 
tics, but declares that “the hope of dealing with it success- 
fully lies in the fact that it is smaller relatively than it was, 
and that the nation is strong enough to feel its existence an 
opprobrium and a shame, and to grapple with it in a way it 
has never been grappled with before.” The commercial pre- 
dominance of Great Britain Mr. Giffen concedes to be seri- 
ously threatened by the advance, at a relatively greater rate, 
of the United States, which have a population greater than 
the old country’s to-day by a number nearly equal to the 
total population of Great Britain and Ireland fifty years 
ago. But predominance must not be confounded with pros- 
perity: ‘Kingdom and Empire may both flourish exceed- 
ingly, though predominance is gone.” 

The following paper on Industrial Association by Messrs. 


Mundella and Howell, though cheerful in its outlook, well — 


counterbalances Mr. Giffen’s too indiscriminating eulogy of 
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recent progress. lor it shows to what horrible depths of 
poverty and suffering the factory and mine hands had fallen 
by 1887, scarcely beginning to emerge from them before 
1850. Boys working in coal mines for twelve hours with- 
out more than a bit of dry bread to eat, and little children 
harnessed to’coal trucks, drawing them, on all fours, along 
the narrow passages of the mine, through the live-long day, 
were a striking illustration of the beauty of “free contract,” 
as the masters understood it. Association among the work- 
men to improve their condition was practically prohibited by 
law. The more humane manufacturers at last awoke to the 
horrors of the situation, and, joining with the outraged public 
opinion to investigate and then to improve the condition of 
the workmen, forced upon the employers, as a whole, the 
protective legislation which is not yet complete. The en- 
abling statutes, which have opened the way for trades 
unions, friendly societies, and co-operation, distributive and 
productive, have been the proper complement of this protec- 
tive legislation. ‘The self-reliance and the self-help of the 
people have developed in the same ratio that the State has 
interfered to benefit them. The people are better paid; 
they work fewer hours; they are better fed, clothed, and 
housed ; they are better educated; their habits and customs 
are improved; their sports and pastimes are no longer brutal 
and demoralizing. The future is in their own hands.” 

The progress of schools is treated by Matthew Arnold, 
and it is needless to say that this part of the work is not 
pervaded by pure boastfulness. Elementary education, he 
shows, has advanced from practical chaos to what is, at any 
rate, a national system; but English secondary education 
remains a chaos still. In 1839, Her Majesty observed “ with 
deep concern the want of instruction which is still observ- 
able among the poorer classes of her subjects. All the in- 
quiries which have been made show a deficiency in the gen- 
eral education of the -veople, which is not in accordance 
with the character of a civilized and Christian nation.” 
The queen’s letter originated an elementary department of 
public education. To Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth Mr. Ar- 
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nold ascribes great honor as the real founder of the national 
system of instruction. He had a faith in popular education 
like Horace Mann’s, a clear vision of the means needed 
to reach his ends, and a knowledge of right educational 
methods, which, later, Mr. Forster lacked. Despite the 
laudable exertions of the National Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society, founded in the early years of 
our century, the one representing the Church of England, and 
the other Dissent, the condition of the lower classes in many 
parts of England was one of pure ignorance and consequent 
barbarity. Beginning in 1833 with a grant of £20,000 
a year for building school-houses only, the English govern- 
ment in 1846 had raised this sum, now to be devoted to 
school inspection also, to £100,000: in 1885, more than four 
million pounds sterling were given to the support of schools 
from parliamentary grants and from rates, while voluntary 
contributions and school-pence brought in two and a half 
million more. There were in 1885, in average attendance 
on the elementary schools, 5,571,825 pupils, taught by 40, 
706 teachers: these schools were supervised by 2,203 school 
boards. 

The chief criticism which Mr. Arnold passes upon the 
educational policy of England with respect to the lower 
grade of schools is that the system granting State aid aecord- 
ing to the success of the examinations in “the three R’s” 
tends to injure the character of the teaching, making it 
narrow and mechanical. The judgment on the secondary 
schools is much more severe: “ Whoever is not carried - 
away by the torrent of jubilee ... knows that we have 
indeed broken up our old type of secondary instruction, 
but not yet founded a new one of any soundness and 
worth; that our provision of secondary schools is utterly 
incoherent and inadequate; that the bulk of the middle class 
in this country is worse educated than the corresponding 
class in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, or even 
the United States. ... The reason why no effective remedy is 
applied to this serious evil is simply, as I have often said, 
because the upper class amongst us do not want to be dis- - 
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turbed in their preponderance, or the middle class in their 
vulgarity. People call this an epigram: alas! it is much 
rather a scientific formula, truly and closely summarizing 
the facts.” 

One of the very best articles in these volumes is that by 
Mr. C. A. Fyffe on the Universities. As a piece of vigorous 
English, it is not surpassed by any other paper; and its pict- 
ure of the great changes for the better in the highest educa- 
tion in England is vivid and complete. The stand-point is 
indicated by his opening sentence on Oxford: “It may be 
doubted whether any so-called learned society, professing 
at the same time to be an educational body, ever sank lower 
than the University of Oxford in the last century.” 

The most disappointing paper of the whole series is Prof. 
Huxley’s on Science. It is, of course, a very able paper; 
but its theme is Science in general, and the specific 
advances of the last fifty years are given less room and a 
more theoretical treatment than the object of the work 
properly demanded. Dr. Carter’s essay which follows, on 
Medicine and Surgery, is, on the other hand, a model for ful- 
ness of pertinent information brought within reach of the 
non-professional mind.. Prof. Huxley’s essay yet deserves 
reading and rereading from thoughtful men, as a profound 
and philosophic sketch of the history and office of natural 
science. “Three great products of our time justify the 
assertion that our epoch can produce achievements in physi- 
cal science of greater moment than any other has to show.” 
One of these is the molecular doctrine of the constitution 
of matter; the second is the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy; the third is the doctrine of evolution. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, in his instructive review of Literature, 
finds that the age of Victoria “represents the fusion of two 
currents which had alternately prevailed in successive periods. 
Delight and Utility met; Truth and Imagination kissed each 
other.” John Stuart Mill reviewing Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution — ‘This is not so much a history as an epic poem, 
and notwithstanding, or even in consequence of this, the 
truest of histories”— struck the note of the time. The Vic- 
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torian age Dr. Garnett divides into two periods. The first 
reaches to 1858: it is distinctively colored by Tennyson 
and Carlyle. The second, in which we are living, is pre- 
dominated by George Eliot and Darwin. Passing over the 
many judgments on the authors and books of the first 
period, we quote a paragraph of especial interest on this side 
of the water: “Nor must the naturalization of American 
literature be left unnoticed. This will probably one day be 
regarded as the most important of all incidents in English 
literary history, taking its destinies out of the hands of 
domestic cliques and coteries, and indefinitely expanding 
both the area of its influence and the agencies by which it is 
to be moulded for the future. For the time,.it added to the 
circle of popular domestic writers two of undoubted genius, 
Emerson and Hawthorne; and one of less native power, 
Longfellow, who seemed commissioned to remedy the most 
serious defect of the poetry of the day,—the absence, 
generally speaking, of any element appreciable and enjoy- 
able by the masses.” 

“Tt is natural to inquire how the Victorian era will appear 
in the eyes of posterity. Its reputation may possibly fall 
short of its desert. The great secret of its strength, its 
adaptation to the wants of its own day, must fail it before 
an audience yet unborn. From this avenue to oblivion 
there is but one escape, the embodiment of thought in a 
perfect form. Of all literary virtues, perfection of form is 
the most alien to our age and our race.... Few, like Ten- 
nyson and Rossetti, have polished more diligently than they 
have written. It may be the destiny of our leading minds 
to live mainly in the direction which, by moulding their 
own generation, they have given to the generations to 
come,— 


“¢ Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.’” 


The survey of Religion and the Churches is made by Rev. 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, of Oxford, in a most fair and judicial 
spirit. The shifting features of a time of transition and 
progress are reflected, he says, on every page of the relig- 
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ious history of the reign. The Church of England, to which 
the largest space is naturally devoted, has seen in the last 
fifty years the vindication of the right to existence by Rit- 
ualism, Evangelicalism, and Liberalism. “They are now 
recognized and tend to recognize each other as well-defined 
and legitimate currents, flowing side by side in the common 
channel of the national organization.” The success of the 
Catholic movement, as Dr. Hatch styles the first of the 
three schools, was due less to the strength of the principles 
held by its originators than to the remarkable combina- 
tion of piety, erudition, and dialectical skill with which 
these were enforced. ‘The revived love of art, the reac- 
tion against individualism, the splendid self-devotion of its 
preachers, the life and pageantry of its services, are all 
elements” in this success. But it “is probable that, while 
the social strain and pressure which have resulted from the 
fluctuating prosperity of our time have produced in all the 
struggling classes a yearning for the consolations of religion, 
the very intensity of the need of those consolations leads 
more than one type of mind to embrace a form of religion 
which is definite and concrete, and which is linked by a 
hundred ties of visible symbolism to the worship and the 
beliefs of a great historical past.” 

The Evangelical school retained its standing in the 
Church of England through the Gorham decision of 1850, 
the principle of which has saved the other two schools in 
their turn. So long as the articles and formularies are con- 
strued by the Privy Council strictly as legal documents, 
and the only question to be decided by the judges ‘is not 
whether a given doctrine is true or false, but whether the 
statements in which it is expressed do or do not contravene 
the authoritative statements of the Church of England,” 
Ritualism, Evangelicalism, and Liberalism are secure. But 
the Evangelical school “has made no apparent progress. 
Its theology has been singularly inelastic. It has perpet- 
uated the. scholasticism which survived the Middle Ages 
and lived again in the Puritans. It has assimilated none 
of the new elements of modern thought. It is out of sym- 
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pathy alike with learning and with physical science. But, 
bearing a remarkable testimony to the vitality of the truths 
which it embodies, it continues its splendid philanthropies 
on an apparently undiminished scale, its literature still cir- 
culates, and some of its preachers still attract large congre- 
gations.” 

The policy of prosecutions for the holding of independent 
views on questions of scholarship or of speculation has been 
discredited by the failure of the attacks upon the authors of 
the Essays and Reviews and Dr. Colenso. There has been 
a growth of mutual respect among the parties of the Church, 
and of the feeling “that a Church gains rather than loses by 
comprehending various schools of thought within its pale. 
Liberalism is still attacked, but it has secured its place; and 
twenty years of comparative immunity from the violence 
which once assailed it has given it an opportunity of chang- 
ing its attitude. From having been critical and pugnacious, 
it is becoming constructive and sympathetic.” The develop- 
ment of religious machinery during the reign Dr. Hatch 
finds to be enormous, while he doubts if all the activity is 
pure gain; but he has no doubts of the gain made in the 
abandonment by all parties in the State (in Mr. Gladstone’s 
words) of “the idea of asserting on the part of the Church 
of England those exclusive claims, which become positively 
unjust in a divided country governed on popular principles.” 
Dr. Hatch makes no mention of Unitarianism, the plain 
reason being that he does not enter “into the subtle and 
interesting question of the progress of religious ideas as 
expressed in religious literature. But the progress of 
religion itself... will probably be found to consist chiefly 
in its having begun again to move with the movements of 
contemporary life. It is losing its isolation. The measure 
of its vitality is its power to readjust its conceptions and to 
readapt its institutions to their environment. The measure 
of its weakness is the timidity of its official leaders. The 
measure of its hopes is the self-sacrifice which it more and 
more inspires, and the reality of the consolation with which 
it saves the wretched from despair in an age of growing and 
inevitable sadness.” 
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The very able editor of these volumes, after reciting the 
plain tokens of progress in religion under the good queen, 
falls into the same serious mood with Dr. Hatch: “ There 
still remains the question whether religion, with all that has 
been done by those who feel its influence, has succeeded 
in overtaking: the democracy. Has it touched the life, the 
habits, the thoughts, of the majority of the workmen in the 
great towns? Assuredly not, and the question whether it 
will yet succeed in doing so is a question of scarcely less 
importance to the social philosopher than to the religious 
man.” Mark Pattison thought that the most important 
fact in contemporary history was “the fact that 5,000,000 
of our population possess nothing but their weekly wage.” 
Will they remain contented with it? asks Mr. Ward; while 
Mr. J. C. Morison cannot believe that they will even con- 
tinue to earn it. The social problem looms gigantic before 
an England aroused to a sense of its shortcomings. Like 
every other deep problem, this too will be solved, not by in- 
difference, not by machinery, but by an increase of human- 
ity, by a rebirth of soul in our selfish civilization. 


NIcHOLAS P. GILMAN. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR FALL CAMPAIGN. 


It is encouraging to observe that the directors of our Unita- 
rian movement have embraced widely and intelligently the great 
opportunity to which we have more than once called the atten- 
tion of our readers.* The Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association is sent out, in response to an urgent invitation, to 
attend the session of the Pacitic Conference, to be held at Los 
Angeles, California, in November; and the Rev. George Batche- 
lor —who by his term of service in Chicago, united with his 
experience as Secretary of the National Conference, and the 
great confidence which his personal qualities command, is singu- 
larly qualified for this new trust—is commissioned to be its 
agent in the Western field for the coming half-year. This ac- 
tion, as we understand it, insures that not only every church of 
our communion in California, Oregon, and the great territory of 
the North-west, but those also in Colorado, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, with possibly a belt lying farther to 
the south, and including the Indian School in Montana, will be 
visited within the next few weeks by one or the other of these 
trusted advisers, and so brought into closer touch with those 
which have hitherto made the heart and hands of our body.” 
This is the kind of missionary service from which we look for the 
best fruit under the circumstances of special and pressing respon- 
sibility in which we are now—when it cannot help being an 
anxious question whether we may not be extending our geo- 
graphical limits too fast and too far to keep the warm sym- 
pathy and the clear common understanding that are first of all 
important. But, besides the qualities of fidelity and precision of 
aim, it is also necessary that missionary service, in particular, 
should have something in it to touch the imagination; and in 
this view the. wide sudden expansion, even beyond the Pacific 
to Japan (for which the appointed agent will depart in about a 
month), ought to be, distinctly, a source not of exhaustion, but of 
strength. 

It is not out of place, either, that the season’s work should be 


*See especially articles on “Our Western Opportunity,” published in July, and 
“ Our Unitarian Work,” in September. 
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inaugurated by the biennial session of the “ Ministers’ Institute,” 
just past. The present (the sixth) is the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Institute, whose gatherings — alternating with 
those larger and more brilliant, but hardly more interesting, held 
at Saratoga —have had a steadier interest and value than could 
possibly have been anticipated. The first was called at Spring- 
field, Mass., after a good deal of conference and doubt, and 
would certainly have failed but for the clear vision and ardent 
confidence of Dr. Bellows, whose vigor and enthusiasm were 
never better shown than in his conduct of this first experiment. 
The general aim was simple enough,— that the Institute should 
aid in carrying forward the education of our ministry on its 
intellectual side, and help give mental life and vigor to the 
movement of liberal thought. But this opened up the question 
whether it should be simply a post-graduate school of theology, 
more or less exclusive in its professional character, meeting in 
some quiet place (Cambridge, perhaps) for a week of conference 
and study, or whether it should take a somewhat popular charac- 
ter, and bring the scholarly discussion of theological and philo- 
sophical questions frankly before a public audience, if any such 
eared to hear them. The question was happily decided by a cor- 
dial invitation to the hospitalities of our friends in Springfield ; 
the topics offered presented the very widest range, from the 
mystical fervor of William Henry Channing’s discourse to the 
plain scientific handling of Dr. J. W. Draper, the historian-physi- 
ologist; and, quite beyond all expectation, there was a thronged 
attendance throughout, and a constancy of interest in the discus- 
sions, which satisfied us all that the experiment of venturing a 
popular hearing was a full success. This evidence was repeated, 
if possible, still more emphatically at Providence, two years later ; 
where the completest proof was given of the preparation of the 
general mind for such discussions, by the unwavering attention 
given, in crowded audiences, to essays on what might have 
seemed the driest topics of technical theology —that of the 
learned Rabbi Gottheil, for example, lasting two hours and three- 
quarters, and Prof. Abbot’s paper on the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel occupying a little less than two hours. Each of 
these sessions lasted four full days. Satisfied with these proofs 
of vigor and permanence, the Institute next decided not to avail 
itself of any offer of local hospitality, but to venture the more 
hazardous experiment of a session by itself, aside from the 
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courses of travel, and where there was neither church nor family 
in declared sympathy with its purpose; and it met, accordingly, 
at Princeton, Mass., for a four days’ gathering, still with the 
same evidences of interest and success. Two later sessions, held 
at Lowell and at Newport, without the inspiring and invaluable 
presence of Dr. Bellows, who had been from the beginning the 
soul of the enterprise, lacked hardly anything else of zeal or 
interest to make them equal to any that had gone before. In 
that just held, two considerations were had in view: that the 
thought and the scholarship of our own body should first of all be 
represented there; and that the purpose of theological instruc- 
tion should be more distinctly carried out by enlisting as many 
as possible of the instructors of the Harvard Divinity School, to 
three of whom special service was accordingly assigned. For 
the sake of giving more equal hearing to those who cannot 
attend by reason of distance, it is likely that the course may be 
followed in future of soliciting papers both from students spe- 
cially qualified in remote parts of our own country and from 
eminent scholars and thinkers abroad; it being found that Prof. 
Kuenen, whose coming among us would be an event, was com- 
pelled by conditions of time and space to decline the proposal 
sent him by the Institute a few years ago. It was by a most 
fortunate accident that the fervid eloquence of Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar and Dr. Hedge’s charming presentation of Martin 
Luther were listened to, on the same morning, at Lowell, four 
years ago. It is our hope to enrich our pages, in some of the 
coming months, with several of the essays just delivered in 
Princeton. 


THE “BRITISH ANID FOREIGN” REPORT. 


In a foregoing article, a brief review has been taken of several 
salient points in the record, of so extraordinary brillianey as a 
whole, of the fifty years’ reign of Queen Victoria. This view is 
supplemented, in an interesting way, as to one point to which 
our contributor calls attention—the advance of what we may 
call organized liberal religious opinion in the British Empire — 
in the very full report, recently received, of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association.* This makes a pretty thick pam- 
phlet of one hundred and forty pages, is full of valuable infor- 
mation, and is, in short, an excellent model of what such a docu- 


*The Sixty-second Annual Report of the British and Forvcign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, June 1, 1887. 
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ment should be. Consisting as it does of intelligence selected 
and condensed from a wide range of sources, it is quite incapa- 
ble of being summarized by mechanical compression here. But 
two or three points have occurred to us in reading it, which 
seem worth putting upon our monthly record. 

In the first place, it reflects in a striking way the breadth 
of vision which so fascinates the fancy as soon as we deal 
with any political or statistical facts of the British Empire. 
The breadth of our own continental field of operations is suffi- 
ciently stimulating to the imagination to inspire the largest 
practical endeavor; and this is a view of the matter which we 
shall never weary of fixing by fresh impressions upon our 
thought. But that other field is cosmopolitan in a still larger 
sense. Not only the range of the “Greater Britain” takes in 
Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, with other outlying posts 
included in this Report; but, just as England has for some 
seventy years been in the position of an exemplar or protector 
to struggling political freedom on the Continent, so we find here 
that Holland, Sweden, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hungary, come in as legitimate provinces, or colonies, of Eng- 
lish religious liberty as represented in this Association. We 
had marked some passages which put this view of the matter 
in a very interesting light, but must content ourselves with a 
bare suggestion. 

Again, one is struck with the widening and strengthening 
process that has gone on among our English friends at home,— 
perhaps not always in vigorous and successful outward organ- 
ization, but in the comprehensive mental grasp and the intelli- 
gent self-consciousness, which more and more ally our religious 
thought with the general intellectual forces of the time. The 
Report begins with a citation from that presented fifty years 
ago, in the month of the accession of the maiden queen, now 
the matron queen, with her marvellous record of half a century. 
It will sufticiently mark our point of view to recall that it was 
just then that James Martineau began to be pretty widely recog- 
nized as the destined leader in this modern school of religious 
thought: so that the half-century shows as distinctly his widen- 
ing influence in the intellectual realm as it does the expansion 
of the imperial realm in politics. It is interesting to remember 
his close personal association with intellectual leaders in a circle 
wide and various enough to include Cardinal Manning at one 
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end of the scale and John Stuart Mill at the other, and call to 
mind that his voice has always been heard pleading for the very 
highest in the spiritual life and the very widest of mental and 
religious fellowship. A few years ago, the question came up 
to be decided, among our English friends, whether their organ- 
ization was strong and elastic enough to embrace certain who 
were then on the hazardous verge of an extreme liberalism; 
and it was settled in such a way as at once to win the cordial 
adhesion of that most daringly logical of religious critics, Fran- 
cis William Newman, whose name we notice in this year’s list 
of Vice-Presidents, and still later to attract that humanest of - 
eloquent and gifted preachers, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, secure, 
till then, in his position as one of the most popular and beloved 
of metropolitan preachers in the Church of England,—the man 
to whom (in the words it was told us) Dean Stanley “went on 
his knees” to implore him to remain where he was, Unitarianism 
and all. But another sort of loyalty forbade. . 
Calling up these examples brings to mind the third point we 
desire to mention here. They, with other earlier names, many 
and honorable, help us understand what it is we should pecu- 
liarly prize in that special body of church tradition that has 
come down to us. We are quickly drawn to see the iniquity of 
an Establishment that has, so to speak, survived its time, and 
still affects—in power, wealth, and social eminence uncontested 
—to represent the religious life of a nation, which it no longer 
honestly does. It is something more than fifty years since the 
democratic temper abolished the last relic of the comparatively 
innocent and modest Puritan establishment in New England. 
Perhaps those elders among us who were brought up in it may 
even now be conscious of a certain feeling of advantage it gave 
them in their relation to the dissent and protest of that day. 
It may even help them understand what the cruel weight must 
be of the proud, rich, and powerful Establishment, with its 
superb tradition and its wide-embracing shelter, in whose cold 
shadow our English brethren have loyally kept their faith. We 
can guess, perhaps, at the enormous attraction and seduction 
of an Institution identified with so much of that proud national 
life; and we can understand, at least, the force of the homely 
saying, that the third generation that keeps its carriage will 
drive into those wide inviting portals, and cast off its memories 
of Dissent. But just in that proportion — adding, too, the num- 
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berless petty and humiliating ways in which the temper of an 
Establishment manages to make itself felt—we honor the per- 
sistency, the courage, the force of honest conviction, the patient 
fidelity in good works, that have made English Unitarianism, as 
some of us have seen and known it at its own fireside, what it is. 

There are many details of these good works, of which record 
is made in this Report, which would be interesting and instruc- 
tive if there were space for them. Particularly, we should be 
glad if we could make a fair comparison between the situation 
there and here, as regarding methods of charity and the instruc- 
tion of the poor. To a degree very striking to us, so differently 
situated as we are, the chapel school, as well as the church par- 
ish school, has taken in hand the popular education so long neg- 
lected by the State. How thoroughly it was done, and how far 
it is coming to be superseded by the completer organization which 
the State now brings to bear, ought to be told by some one fully 
competent to tell. 


OUR INDIA MISSION. 


It is understood that, as one consequence of the death of our 
devoted missionary teacher, Mr. Dall, the India mission, together 
with the maintenance of the native school that had come to be 
its leading feature, will be brought to a close on or before next 
April. As we are given, to understand, the developed method 
and completer equipment of the government schools have made 
the mission school superfluous,— at least, have made the need of 
it not at all in proportion to the difficulty and cost of maintain- 
ing it at this great distance. How much ground there may be 
to regret this decision, it is impossible for us here to tell. At 
all events, to set over against any such regret, we may find a 
certain satisfaction in associating the thirty years of its existence 
with the life and consecrated labors of the one man whose fit 
monument is the living memory of the work he did. Instead of 
trusting our own inadequate recollection of a personal acquaint- 
ance beginning in college and renewed at long and uncertain 
intervals over a period of nearly fifty years, we give here a letter 
addressed us from Calcutta by one of the associates in Mr. Dall’s 
mission, which we received a few days ago :— 

A.U.A. Mission, 77 DHARAMTALA STREET, 
Catcutra, July 23, 1887. 
To the Editor UNITARIAN REVIEW: . 

Dear Sir,— Monday last, the 18th July, was the anniversary of our 

dear Mr. Dall’s death; and we judged it a fitting mark of respect to his 
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memory to hold a memorial service at his grave. Thinking that you 
would like an account of it, I enclose a slip of the Indian Daily News of 
the 19th instant, in which it appeared. 

I also take this opportunity of thanking you most sincerely for your 
kindness in sending me the Unitarian Review during the past year. The 
notices of our dear Mr. Dall contained in some of the numbers were 
most eagerly read by all,— teachers, students, and friends. The verses 
dedicated to “Our Indian Missionary,’ and composed, I think, by Mrs. 
Lowe (the Review was sent to Assam, so that I am not quite sure either 
of the title or composer’s name), were copied and learned by all our 
English-speaking boys, who desired me to convey their thanks with my 
own to the author of the very pretty lines. They were reprinted in the 
Indian Mirror and some other native newspapers to which I sent copies. 
With many thanks, I am Yours very gratefully, 

HELEN TomKIns. 


This letter was accompanied by a narrative of the deeply 
touching service of commemoration on the anniversary of Mr. 
Dall’s lamented death, from which we copy: — 


Yesterday was the anniversary of the death of the Rey. C. H. A. Dall; 
and it was observed in a most becoming manner by his friends, admirers, 
and pupils. The four Mission Schools — Dall’s High School, the Hindoo 
Girls’ School, the Rovers’ School, and the Entally Middle Vernacular 
School — were closed out of respect to his memory. Early in the morn- 
ing, quite a large number of students, about a dozen Hindoo girls, ex- 
pupils, and Brahmo friends, assembled at the Unitarian. Mission House 
in Dhurrumtollah, with flowers and garlands. At 7 A.M., the procession 
was formed. Mrs. Tomkins and Miss Moffat with the girls started first, 
and the students with their teachers and other gentlemen followed in 
procession to the Lower Circular Road Burial-ground. One of the boys 
carried a trophy of flowers in the shape of a Hindoo temple. On arrival 
at the grave, the girls placed the wreaths around the railings; and the 
students then marched round the grave, throwing flowers and garlands. 
After a short interval, a Brahmo gentleman, Baboo Tincowry Mookerjee, 
offered up a prayer. Baboo Dwarka Nath Singha then stepped forward 
and said: “I will now ask Baboo Sree Narain Mookerjee, one of the 
most devoted of friends of our dear departed, to plant by the graye a 
tree, the seed of which Mr. Dall brought from the grave of his beloved 
Washington on his last visit to America. I also now ask one and all of 
you to occasionally visit this spot, and bring with you a few of the 
flowers which Mr. Dall loved so much, and may each visit here recall to 
your minds the good and pure life of him whose dust lies beneath, and 
give you renewed strength to try to follow the example and precepts of 
‘Dall the Good’!” The tree was then planted, and the boys sang a hymn 
composed especially for the occasion. Baboo Umesh Chunder Dutt, the 
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minister of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, then addressed the assembly, 
dwelling on the catholic spirit of Mr. Dall, his paternal care of the 
students, his sympathy and support of all movements for the moral and 
religious welfare of the people of India, and his strong advocacy of the 
cause of temperance, and exhorted one and all to imitate him, and be a 
living memorial of Mr. Dall. He closed his address with prayer, the 
happy allusion during which to the rain, that was then falling in torrents 
as tears from heaven, moved every heart deeply; and there was scarcely 
one whose eyes were dry. Some three hundred of Mr. Dall’s pamphlets 
were distributed, and the assembly quietly dispersed. The whole scene 
was most affecting and solemn. It was perhaps the first time that 
Hindoo girls have been allowed by their parents to tread a Christian 
burial-ground. But it shows the affection and esteem in which Mr. Dall 
was regarded. It should be noted that the tomb, which has been paid 
for from the Dall Memorial Fund, bears the following inscription: 
“This monument is erected by his admiring friends and loving pupils, 
as a mark of respect and affection which his self-denying, exemplary 
life and earnest missionary labor inspired in all who knew him.” 
There is also a Sanscrit verse inscribed upon the tomb. 


EMERSON’S MEMOIR. 


We have just received from the publishers the two welcome 
volumes of the compact, admirably edited, and most interesting 
biography of Mr. Emerson, prepared by his chosen literary 
executor.* -We have marked many delightful passages, and had 
in view to copy out for our pages the evidence, in particular, of 
Mr..Emerson’s connection with the religious thought of his time. 
Nothing, from our point of view, can be more instructive and 
encouraging than this record, from the date of his Divinity 
School Address— when it could be said of him by a “liberal ” 
theologian of that day, “ The evil is becoming for the time disas- 
trous and alarming, and of this fact there could hardly be a more 
extraordinary and ill-boding evidence” — until he came to be 
everywhere best known as the genial prophet of religious wis- 
dom, in “sweet reasonableness” the first thinker of his genera- 
tion. We hope, however, to have the still greater privilege, next 
month, of offering fresh and independent testimony of Emerson 
and his thought from our venerated friend, Dr. Hedge, the one 
man living best qualified, by intellectual sympathy and a lifelong 
friendship, to say the fitting word. 


* A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Elliot Cabot. Boston: Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. $3.50 the set. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
By Prof. Toy of the Harvard Divinity School. 
I. 
ITS RESULTS. 


1. In the first place, criticism has made a considerable addition 
to our knowledge of history by introducing something like order 
into material which had before lain in a chaotic and unintelli- 
gible shape. The way in which the old Jewish literature came 
into existence was not favorable to clearness of arrangement. 
The utterances of prophets were sometimes not committed to 
writing and collected till after their death. Histories, philosoph- 
ical disquisitions, and poems were usually published anonymously, 
or the names of the authors were lost, less interest being felt in 
the authorship than in the contents. The modern sense of lit- 
erary ownership hardly existed at all. Editors made additions 
to manuscripts according to their own ideas of fitness; and 
scribes combined different writings in one manuscript for various 
literary and scribal reasons, from supposed agreement of con- 
tents, or to fill out a manuscript, or on the authority of some oral 
tradition. Hence it comes that our Books of Isaiah and Zacha- 
riah and Proverbs, and especially the Pentateuch, are congeries 
of writings belonging to different times. Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings are composed of strata of many generations, the Book of 
Job contains a large interpolation (chaps. xxxii.-xxxvil.), and none 
of the titles of the Psalms are reliable. Then, further, when the 
Jewish scholars set about collecting the books into canons, the ~ 
controlling consideration with them was not chronology or 
authorship, but what they conceived to be their value for the 
religious life of the nation, and this at a time when the nation 
had almost become a church. First, the legal books were col- 
lected, then the prophecies and earlier histories, then, in the sec- 
ond century B.C., the poetry and later histories and other books. 
This was the Palestinian arrangement; but the Greek translators 
in Egypt changed it by throwing all the histories together, and 
putting the prophets after the poetry. It is not surprising that, 
with such manipulation, nearly all traces of orderly historical 
arrangement were lost. The task of criticism is to break up these 
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mechanically united masses, give each part its proper place, and 
vindicate the true unity of the whole. If it succeeds, it adds 
new chapters to the political, religious-ethical, and literary history 
of the world. 

The political life of the old Israelites was meagre and of little 
interest; but it appears that there was a gradual progress from 
lawlessness to civil organization, from tribal isolation to national 
unity, and that royalty came naturally out of the felt needs of 
the people (Gideon, Saul). 

Perhaps the most striking result of Biblical critical study is 
the clear view it gives us of the history of Israclitish religion,— 
the banishment of the disjointed and unsymmetrical, and the 
exhibition of continuous progress. Not the wonderfulness, but the 
disorderliness, has been got rid of, so that we see the great relig- 
ious idea of Israel ever taking fuller and more beautiful shape. 
In the dim distance, a vague polytheism; then, as the nation grows 
into unity, a crude and narrow devotion to the national deity, 
with struggles against foreign worships,— purification of the con- 
ception of God keeping pace with the advance of ethical feeling, 
and enlargement of the ceremonial usage following in the track 
of social-political organization ; intensity of national self-con- 
sciousness and of the monarchical idea of government leading to 
practically pure monotheism (in the time of the exile), and then 
a parallel development of ethics and ritual (the Levitical law) 
and the passage of the broken nation into a church. This history 
is not unlike that of other national religions, but it is specially 
interesting to us because of the fulness of details extending over a 
long period of time, and because of the great part that Israelitism 
has played in our civilization. New Testament criticism shows 
us how Paul’s idea of Christianity stood over against the Jewish- 
Christian view (James), how there were various conceptions of 
the nature and work of Jesus (Matthew, Paul, Fourth Gospel), 
and how the constitution and government of the church were 
modified (Paul, Pastoral Epistles). 

Our literary gain from criticism is twofold. We understand 
more clearly the historical development of the literature, and we 
feel more deeply its wsthetic power. The general order in the 
Old Testament is folk-songs and stories of ancestors, small law- 
books, prophetic orations, continuous histories, lyric and philo- 
sophical poetry, great collections of laws and of traditions of pri- 
meval times: that is, first the spontaneous and naive, and then 
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the reflective, organized, and scientific,— an order that commends 
itself as natural as soon as it is proved to be true. 

Time was when few people thought of the Bible as having lit- 
erary charm; now it seems likely to get its rights. As interpo- 
lations are removed, unlike things separated and like brought 
together, and the proper historical setting given, we are coming 
to see the excellence of the Hebrew prose narrative style, unsur- 
passed for freshness and vividness, the eloquence of the prophets, 
and the beauty of the poetry. We shall feel the moral power of 
these writings not less, but more, for enjoying the literary charm. 
In the New Testament, the Epistles of Paul, with their eloquent 
treatment of doctrine and ethics, stand to the narratives of the 
Synoptic Gospels somewhat as the Old Testament prophets to 
the exilian historical books; then come the earlier portions of the 
Apocalypse, later Epistles treating new questions, the more reflec- 
tive history of the Book of Acts, and the idealizing portraiture of 
the Fourth Gospel. Here, also, is a natural order that gives more 
living power to the moral element of the New Testament. 

2. It isa still greater service of criticism that it helps to in- 
crease the moral power of the Bible by humanizing it. Here is 
a great literature whose deepest and best influence has been 
maimed by the false position forced on it. The Bible has been 
treated as an artificial book, its authors only seemingly alive. 
A wall has been built between it and human life. It has been 
dissected into texts till its human spirit has almost vanished. 
When we deplore the loss of its best influence, we do not mean 
that it has hitherto been without influence. On the contrary, we 
know that it has wielded immense power, and largely for good. 
But this power was based on the outward authority ascribed 
to the book as being a direct verbal revelation from God, whence 
also the artificial treatment of it as a hand-book of doctrine. 
No doubt this external stamp of authority gave it power, but 
not the best power. Its true authority is its appeal to the 
human soul. The divine that is in it approves itself most per- 
fectly when it issues from true human souls capable of manifest- 
ing the divine. It is living men and their thought that we 
want, for it is in this that we find help in the struggle towards 
the divine. Any book which takes hold of our human sym- 
pathies must find entrance into the soul, and, if it have real 
moral power, will penetrate and transform us with its spirit in a 
way far surer and completer than it could attain by a voice of 
command. 
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Criticism enables us to see in the Bible the souls and words of 
real men. We can trace the processes by which ideas and books 
came into existence. We can distinguish perplexities and doubts 
and the ways in which practical difficulties were overcome. The 
very simplicity of much of the material helps us to feel its nat- 
uralness. The stories of Elijah and Elisha and Samuel, the 
legends of the judges and patriarchs, the mythical narratives in 
the first part of Genesis, the naive conceptions of physical law, 
show us the natural opinions of early times, while they are also 
made to convey moral-religious views. The later period of 
Israelitism used these flexible old stories as vehicles of higher 
instruction. Criticism is thus only an introduction to something 
better. Its object is to invest this section of human history with 
life. One who gets near to this ancient life will appropriate its 
ideal, and bear about with him in his own soul a purifying pres- 
ence nobler and stronger than any word of outward command. 

3. It is well to remember also that the modern criticism rids 
the friends of the Bible of certain inconveniences and unseemli- 
nesses. “Those of us who look on this book as a great literary 
and moral-religious classic of the world, and wish to see its power 
increased, have frequent occasion to deplore the manceuvres of 
attack and defence. One man laughs at the geology and astron- 
omy of the Bible, and then sneers at the whole book ; or he finds 
some moral crudeness, as the slaughter of the Canaanites or 
David’s crimes, and seems unable to find anything else. To him 
then replies some defender who seeks to prove the accuracy of 
Biblical physical science, and to show how God might reasonably 
command wholesale carnage, and how David might be a man 
after God’s own heart. All this is lamentable. The occasion and 
possibility of these attacks and defences disappear as soon as we 
look on the Old Testament as the literature of an ancient nation 
which grew from barbarism to culture, embodied in its writings 
all the phases of its life, and ascribed to divine command all its 
achievements. We may smile at the geology of Genesis and the 
astronomy of Joshua, as we may at the scientific ideas of Bacon 
and Milton; we may see David in his true light as a brave, cruel 
Oriental monarch, idealized by a later age into a model of piety ; 
and we may justly regard the exterminating laws against the 
Canaanites (which were never carried out) as signs of an ethi- 
cally rude age. But these things must stand by themselves, and 
do not affect the value of the better part of the Bible. The 
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Israelites no doubt practised barbarities in war: it was the man- 
ner of the time. The Old Testament does not reach the idea of 
kindliness to foreign enemies: that is a defect in its ethics. The 
prophets are ethically narrow: their judgment of characters and 
events is usually determined simply by what they think the 
good of the nation; and they regard their own opinions as divine 
revelations. In like manner, the New Testament is not freed 
from ethical limitations. But, when we put aside these scien- 
tifie and ethical imperfections, there still remains a great moral 
ideal which we must recognize and honor. If we criticise the 
errors of the Bible, let it be with the reverence and tenderness 
with which we criticise the weaknesses of a great man. 

There is one moral gain brought by criticism that should be 
specially emphasized. Great harm has been done by the indis- 
criminate defence of these crude Biblical statements and ideas, 
historical inaccuracies, discrepancies, imperfect scientific and eth- 
ical ideas,—“ difficulties” they are called, though this they are 
only from a certain point of view. One can easily understand 
why some religious men should wish to deny them and explain 
them away. They act under the control of a theory of inspira- 
tion which declares that there can be no errors in the Bible, and 
which they think essential to religion. Their system of defence 
is intelligible, but its results are bad. He who undertakes, for 
example, to defend as inspired the vindictive feeling of certain 
of the Psalms (as Ixix., cix., exxxvii.) is trying to ascribe to God 
what he would not commend to the community, because he 
knows that the moral sense of our times would reject it. It does 
not help the matter to say that these imprecations are directed 
against the enemies of Israel as the enemies of divine truth, and 
are, therefore, nothing but prayers in the interests of humanity 
that truth may prevail. If this were a correct explanation (which 
it is not), it would still not justify these Psalms. Their spirit is 
contrary to that of the Sermon on the Mount and our con- 
sciences, as any one may see if he will only undertake to apply 
these imprecations to the vilest wretches and greatest enemies of 
religion at the present day. His lips would refuse to utter the 
words. Now, there is no difficulty for one who looks on the 
Psalms not as the words of God, but as songs composed by pious 
but imperfect men. But, if they be held up as in any special 
sense divine, then there ensues a conflict between the religious 
ideal and the moral sense. The attempt to force harmony be- 
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tween things radically opposed is apt to warp the intellect as 
well as obscure the moral vision. It can never be good fora 
community to believe that the moral standard of a supposed 
word of God is below its own, or to try to believe that a pro- 
cedure, now certainly wrong, was formerly in some inexplicable 
way made right by divine command. The community will in- 
deed preserve its practical moral judgments unimpaired; but the 
alleged word of God, vaguely accepted by the community as 
divine, will cease to have any practical interest or value, or the 
attempt to prove that what is now ethically hateful to God was 
formerly acceptable to him will tend to produce intellectual and 
religious confusion. Criticism, by showing the human origin of 
the Biblical books, enables us to distinguish between the lower 
and the higher and truly divine human utterance. It teaches us 
to recognize the divine in the Bible and elsewhere, not by any 
outward sign, but by its appeal to what is divine within us. 

We may sum up the moral-religious service of Biblical criti- 
cism in two words: it gives us. the history of an attempt by 
former generations to interpret and perfect human life, and it 
leaves us free to choose from the Bible what can help us. Its 
first contribution is historical and archeological, its second 
touches the life of to-day. Its purpose is to separate between 
the transitory and the permanent, to distinguish the moral-relig- 
ious essence and spirit of the Bible from the imperfect forms in 
which it clothed itself. It does not claim to have perfectly ac- 
complished this purpose, but it hopes that a beginning has been 
made. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S “WAR AND PEACE.” 


Since the recognition in France and England of the great 
literary movement of the last century in Germany, the discovery 
of the Russian novel is possibly the nearest approach to the dis- 
covery of a new literature.* Russian literature, even though the 
French critics may have destroyed the reputation of its famous 
Pushkin, has yet become established, so far as the novel is con- 
cerned, on the best possible basis. As with the Germans, the day 


* Unless one wishes to add to this the discovery of a literature in America. See 
a recent article in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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of a slavish imitation of the French or Italians or of the English 
or of the Greeks has gone; and the Russian language and the 
Russian joy and sorrow have gotten into the literature. In the 
great trio, Gogol, Turgénieff, and Tolstoi, the national spirit has 
arrived at a thorough and elevated expression. 

The literature of a single nation on a foreign tour, as once the 
Italian Renaissance and the English literature, and as now the 
German and the Russian, is always an object of great interest. 
It is an evidence of the universality of our culture, and one ex- 
pects very real good from it in widening and deepening the 
thought of the world and in removing more and more the mere 
provincial and traditional. A foreign literature naturally meets 
with certain difficulties in its reception. Just as the English with 
the German literature of Goethe’s period, one does not allow even 
a momentary foreign supremacy without a struggle ; and, indeed, 
the originality of the new movement may be largely determined 
by the opposition to it. 

In this respect, the new Russian literature has met with fewer 
difficulties. To begin with, it had proceeded so directly from 
the French and English literatures that there was nothing to 
keep it from general recognition. There was little that was new 
either in its form or in its range of ideas; and there were no 
traces, as in the German literature, of a great and original con- 
ception of human life and destiny. There was no aust for the 
machine critic to abuse and misunderstand. The realistic novel 
was an accomplished fact, and had made its way in the world 
before the Russian literature appeared; and the Russian litera- 
ture, the best part of it at least, is the realistic novel, that form 
of novel which is, above all, the creation of Balzac and the Eng- 
lish realists. 

The Russian novel is truer to the realistic ideal than the 
founders themselves were, and it needed only to be translated to 
be universally read. Turgénieff, the friend of Gogol and of 
Tolstoi, was also the friend of George Sand, and was as much at 
home in Paris as Heine ever was. There was certainly nothing 
in Turgénieff’s novels to keep them from being very rapidly 
appreciated, and he made it his business to introduce Tolstoi in 
Paris; and from Paris the Russian novel has easily gone out to 
the rest of the world. 

Among Anglo-Americans, Mr. Howells has done more prob- 
ably than any other to make the Russian novel ours; and, if he 
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has praised it, as one would think from some of his expressions, 
at the expense of the larger number of other novelists, this is 
because Mr. Howells sees in the Russian novel so many of the 
good features of his own work. “The Russians form a group,” 
he once declared, “from which one can hardly turn to other lit- 
eratures without feeling that he enters an atmosphere of feigning, 
of insincere performance, and ignoble ideals. The French with 
their convention of indecency, the English with their convention 
of propriety, alike dwindle — all except that colossal George Eliot 
woman — before these humane simple masters.” 

The writer has lately read the eighteen hundred pages of 
Count Tolsto’s War and Peace,— Tolstoi, whom Mr. Howells, as 
he has testified on so many occasions, esteems above any other 
novelist; and, though he must confess that he did not feel that 
an atmosphere of “insincere performance and ignoble ideals ” 
had gathered about other literature since the appearance of War 
and Peace, he could yet very easily understand Mr. Howells’s 
high praise of Count Tolstoi. As in Anna Karénina and The 
Cossacks, one sees here certainly the traces of a great spirit, 
one which has the power to give to its ideas and creation a uni- 
versal interest. In War and Peace, one can very easily persuade 
‘himself that he discovers the cause of Mr. Howells’s partiality 
for Tolstoi, apart even from those general features of his art 
which must please every one. The count is a realist, and of the 
French school, in contrast with the morbid unreal realism of the 
English school. Tolstoi calls a spade a spade. He uses, when it 
suits him, the hard, half-brutal mockery that we hear so often in 
Balzac and Turgénieff; and, if his character be ugly or mean or 
superficial, we have him just as he is, or rather with the bad side 
of his nature slightly exaggerated. As Mr. Howells, Tolstoi sees 
the world as it is, and will paint it just as it is. But, even more 
like Mr. Howells, Tolstoi is something more than a mere realist : 
he has a profound moral nature,* — not one dead, as with Balzac, 
or in despair, as with Turgénieff and George Eliot, but a moral 
nature thoroughly alive and still hoping, one which displays itself 
in a certain joyousness at times, and a spirituality which the cold 
rationalism of the realist can never quite fasten to the earth. 
There is in him a spiritual life which gives the reader, when 
it finds some character around which it can twine itself, that 


* War and Peace is pre-eminently one of those novels written, as Wolff would 
say, with reference to the Infinite, in contrast with the lighter brood of novels. 
Wolff’s Allgemeine Geschichte des Romanes, pp. 16, 17. 
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sudden elevation of spirits which we feel, for instance, in the 
better parts of David Copperfield or in some of George Sand’s 
novels. Tolstoi has a great enthusiasm for the good, and he 
wants to see it triumph; and it is a relief to find an artist in the 
strictly realistic school whose art does not consist entirely in 
creeping tamely along after the average life with its weakness 
and its failure, but who has a sufficient range of vision, moral 
and ideal, to reach at times the higher, more heroic sides of life. 
This freedom from a too strict rationalism or realism enables 
Tolstoi also to give all of his characters a certain spring and 
elasticity, which make them in many respects really truer to life 
than the work of the more “scientific ” realists often is. 

At the same time, one may add that Tolstoi, with all his joy- 
ousness and enthusiasm, does not fall into the trivial optimism 
which these traits seem to occasion in writers who have a less 
profound knowledge of life. If it is real pleasure, in contrast 
with the flippant, irritating Comédie Humaine or with the tragic 
pessimism of Turgénieff, to find an artist who sees almost as 
deeply as these do into the misery and confusion of the world, but 
whose great moral genius still leads him to hope and to make us 
hope, it would be a mistake to suppose that Tolstoi is not a pessi- 
mist, in the good sense of this word. He is too great an artist 
not to be one. His strength, indeed, as of the whole realistic 
school, is that it has effectually freed the novel from its tradi- 
tional villain and hero and the poetical justice in the last chap- 
ter, and has given it in a measure the province of tragedy, the 
highest and deepest form of literature, because it is the most 
real, because the dramatic shadows that one sees suffering there, 
from Antigone to Hamlet and Faust, are but a reflection of 
humanity itself, of its old world-sorrow. It is the source of new 
strength in the novel that it has taken on itself this task, and 
that, as in Hugénie Grandet or in Fathers and Sons or in War 
and Peace, we have the story of life told, in the main, as the 
old tragedians and as Shakespeare and Goethe have been forced 
to tell it. 

It is, however, all the more an evidence of Tolstoi’s power — a 
power which he owes less (one must confess) to the artist than to 
the prophet in him—that his realism does not oppress him, and 
that, though he draws the average life with the mocking accu- 
racy of a Dutch painter, though he gives the tragedy the insufti- 
ciency, in it, he can bring into his work an optimism in a 
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measure inconsistent and irrational, but all the more charming 
for that. Apart from his world-pain ( Welt-schmerz, as the Ger- 
mans ¢all it), the count has seen the pleasant side of life. He 
has had from the beginning a comfortable and luxurious physical 
existence, with no care as to what he should eat and drink; and, 
in addition to this, he belongs to a ruling class, and in his own 
family life has found souls as elevated and loyal as his own. 
Naturally, he pays more than one tribute to this world; and, in 
the successful dénowement of Pierre and Natacha’s history, one 
has a hint, very possibly, of the count’s own domestic happiness. 
We do not find any bitterness or cynicism in what he writes: we 
ought not to find any there; but the same cannot be said of all 
the realists,— of Balzac, for instance, for five years unknown and 
miserable in an attic, writing unknown and miserable books.* 
No wonder that the very small stock of urbanity and moral 
heroism which he had, to begin with, should have vanished as 
soon as it did, and that the world should become for him Za 
Comédie Humaine. 

It will be of course impossible here to enter into any extended 
consideration of War and Peace exclusively on its esthetic 
merits. The difficulties in this would naturally be much greater 
‘than in yielding our ‘homage to the worthy, suffering Tolstoi 
himself. 

The first’ glance at a novel of 1800 pages would be apt to 
suggest, certainly as far as its bulk was ‘concerned, that one had 
been before this, as in Hugénie Grandet or Henry Esmond, in an 
atmosphere of “insincere performance and of ignoble ideals”; and 
after the count by the force of his great genius has drawn one 
after him through the whole book, first rebellions and then 
“howling with the wolves,” the inclination is very strong to pro- 
claim the count the only real novelist. It is the first effect of a 
true genius to make us feel for the moment that it is the only 
one in the world. But it seems to us, from a less uncritical point 
of view, an open question whether War and Peace, not to speak 
of any other work of Tolstoi, is not, after all, inferior in its actual 
performance to Hugénie Grandet or Henry Esmond, even to 
David Copperfield. War and Peace exhibits, no one will wish 
to deny, a longer tension of the creative faculties and a greater 


*“ Nous avons eu la curiosité de retrouver la plupart de ces romans oubliés, espé- 
rant y saisir quelque trace du brillant écrivain d’aujourd’hui. ... Nous avons été peu 
payés, ayouons-le, de notre indiscréte recherche.”— Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contem- 
porains, p. 337. 
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amount of a certain sort of creative power than any one of these; 
but it compares with them very much as the march of a Tartar 
horde would with that of troops under Von Moltke. Tolstoi 
has a vaster, more gigantic, grotesque fashion than almost any 
other novelist ; but, in spite of the enormous length of War and 
Peace, there are novels in Russia, as well as in the atmosphere of 
“insincere performance,” where there is really a great deal more 
done, though in a much shorter space. 

The novel has its very serious defects, and few of them are 
such defects as the greater masters do not more carefully avoid. 
The reader feels, first of all, on his introduction through page 
after page to new characters, brought in not merely to create 
illusion, as in Defoe and Swift, but dead in earnest and with the 
purpose of making the reader sympathize with them, that it 
would require a more than mortal strength to work the whole up 
into any kind of unity. Count Tolstoi has not been able to do so. 
The relations between the Rostows and Pierre and the Bolkon- 
skys are very full and complete, and arrive at a goal at some rest- 
ing-place; but how many other spirits in the book are left just 
where the count has conjured them up! There are more persons 
there than the reader ever keeps in mind well and more than the 
author ever develops well. Highly interesting characters disap- 
pear almost entirely after an elaborate introduction, or subside 
into an insignificant réle; and, as with the Rostows, one is at 
times almost stifled with that néaiserie, that nonsense, those tedi- 
ous descriptions of family life, of beds and chambers, and of insig- 
nificant family attitudes and vicissitudes, for which the English 
and the German novel is so notorious. Balzac and the majority of 
good French novelists can descend to such minutiz without this 
niaiserie, and Turgénieff can do it also, but Tolstoi is not able 
to do so. Turgénieff, often for satirical purposes and often for 
some more obscure reason, will go out of his way to bring in very 
minutely some Mattheus Ilitsch or some Eudoxia Kukschin, char- 
acters which have no immediate bearing on the development of 
his plot, or will give with agonizing exactness the slightest details 
in connection with his personages; but he has this advantage 
over Tolstoi, however, that in the end he, generally works these 
details up into a certain unity of effect at least. 

Count Tolstoi loses himself in these endless details, spends 
page after page on them, and quite frequently, without any pre- 
vious warning, announces some sudden revolution in one of his 
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characters, which he ought to have been preparing us for,—a 
revolution which, under the circumstances, surprises more than it 
moves us. Such, for instance, is the Princess Héléne’s unfaith- 
fulness to Pierre, and notably so Natacha’s desertion of the 
Prince André. One could but wish that some of the numerous 
pages expended on battle scenes and in general niaiserie should 
have been devoted to making the latter incident appear more 
rational and consistent. It is, from an ordinary point of view, 
quite improbable, indeed quite impossible, that such an elevated 
character as Natacha, a moment before heart-broken at the ab- 
sence of Prince André, should on the very eve of his arrival have 
attempted to elope with a handsome adventurer whom she had 
known only for a few hours. The author should at least have 
made their acquaintance a longer one. Anatole should have met 
her soon after the departure of Prince André. The time de- 
voted to the hunt, to /e petit onele, to Danilo and Ouvarho, and 

to Ilaguine and his dog Ezra, might have been given to Natacha 
and to Anatole; and then, with Count Tolstoi’s genius, this de- 
sertion-of Prince André by a character who before and after this 
seems so true and good might have been made to appear neces- 
sary, inevitable, and even heroic. It would not then certainly 
have the effect either of almost shattering one’s faith in Natacha 
or of creating a feeling of indignation with the author for thus 
trifling with the most beautiful and original character in his book. 

It is the fault of War and Peace that it has at few of its criti- 
cal points that patient, thorough development of character which 
would be necessary to give the whole the air of highest reality. 
We have so frequently the struggle after a grand material exter- 
nal effect, and one becomes heartily tired of this bringing of so 
much upon the stage. Tolstoi, after the advice of the material, 
practical director in aust uses das gross’ und kleine Himmels- 
licht (the great and small luminary), spends the stars, and is 
not lacking in Wasser, Feuer, Felsenwdnden, Thier, und Voigeln 
(water, fire, cliffs, beast, and bird). But with what difficulty 
does the finer psychological part move along under this rude 
tumult, under this weight of perils and adventures! As we have 
noticed, how many broken threads are never taken up again! 
And just at that moment when one begins really to sympathize 
with a character, and wishes to live with it, with the mournful 
feeling of a soldier who leaves for the wars, he is called away for 
a hundred pages of military adventure, of tedious satire against 
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imbecile Russian officials, and of violent discussion, @ Ja Victor 
Hugo, of all the circumstances of a battle. Tolstoi’s great coun- 
tryman and friend, Turgénieff, does not need so much stage deco- 
ration to produce an effect. On a few provincial boards and 
through actors without buskin or mask, he exhibits far more of 
the inner mystery of life and gives us really more moving inci- 
dents than Tolstoi does with all this vast expenditure of Wasser, 
Feuer, und Felsenwinden: And, as far as the incidents of war 
are concerned, is there a single one in this enormous book which, 
for true dramatic effect, will compare with the execution of an 
old Jewish spy in Turgénieff’s little story of Zhe Factor? Let 
one, also, as a further illustration of this, compare the duel be- 
tween Pierre and Dologhof and the duel between Paul Petro- 
witsch and Turgénieff’s hero, Basaroff. 

Turgénieff nowhere chooses such vast geographical and mili- 
tary situations as Tolstoi; but he devotes himself to each one of 
his characters with a passion of analysis, and with an unrelenting 
thoroughness, which makes the effect of his best scenes on us 
very much like those of Shakespeare and Goethe. 

The task, however, before the general reader will be chiefly to 
enjoy Tolstoi’s War and Peace; and, with a little light reading 
here and there, the book will yield him, undoubtedly, a very deep 
gratification. To certain interesting figures, such as Héléne 
and Boris, Tolstoi’s profound moral nature leads him to ascribe 
a too mechanical selfishness and littleness of disposition; but, in 
the Rostows, in Pierre, and in the Bolkonskys, the reader will 
meet with characters whose fortunes will move him very deeply. 
These, even down to their frailties, the count draws lovingly, and 
they become for us, from the first, warm, living personalities; and 
if, even here, the development of character is not so accurate as 
with Turgénieff, and the movement is often from without rather 
than from within, the general outline bears witness to an enor- 
mous original power. Natacha, although one has to exert him- 
self to sympathize with her sudden fascination by Anatole, is 
a great creation, and, in contrast with the demoniacal feature 
in the Princess Héléne and in Turgénieff’s beautiful women, 
comes nearer to the Gretchens and the Eugénie Grandets and the 
Dorotheas of fiction. Natacha remains to the end a truly fasci- 
nating figure, even when after marriage she has become stouter, 
and spends her time watching her husband, the big Pierre, like 
a cat,.or roaming listlessly through the house, with her hair down 
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or in her robe de chambre chatting with Sonia or the Princess 
Marie about her children. 

Her husband, Pierre, has arrived at this joy only from the 
depths. His inner life is that of Count Tolstoi himself. From 
a neglected bastard, Pierre had suddenly become Count Begou- 
khof, the wealthiest nobleman in Russia. Pierre, however, was 
a philosopher. He had cared nothing for his wealth. It had 
only afforded him an opportunity to give himself up to gloomy 
reflections on his and our general human destiny. Here he is soon 
enveloped in that confusion and half-fanaticism so characteristic 
of the Muscovite mind. In the mean while, his wife, the beautiful 
Princess Héléne, to whom he is nothing more than a dull, aimless 
doctrinaire, proves unfaithful to him; he shoots her lover in a 
duel, and now, with each day more fierce and melancholy, divides 
his time between dissipation and his intellectual striving. First 
an atheist and then a philanthropist, his mind grows with each 
day cloudier, until by the entrance of the French into Moscow he 
has discovered that Napoleon is the great beast spoken of in 
Revelation, and in a peasant’s cap and gown is sulking about the 
streets, with the intention of assassinating him. But unable to 
effect this, and barely escaping with his life,—as he, with other 
supposed incendiaries, has been arrested on the charge of firing 
Moscow,— after the storm is over, he meets Natacha again. He 
had known and loved her as the aftianced of Prince André. The 
unfortunate prince is now dead. Pierre is at liberty to declare 
his passion for Natacha. She is good and faithful, in spite of her 
episode with the wretched Kouraguine. She is able to love 
him; and, in this new love, Pierre finds that higher world which 
he has been seeking so long in vain. 


“The morning’s laugh sets all the crags alight 
Above the baffled tempest.” 


Natacha and Pierre spend their time between Moscow and the 
country seat of the Rostow-Bolkonsky family, with the pious 
Princess Marie, who, after being bullied through a good part of 
her life by her intolerable old father, the Prince Bolkonsky, has 
now married Natacha’s brother, the young Count Rostow, and 
asks herself how it is possible for one to be so happy. Nicolas, 
her husband, after a brilliant career as a soldier, has become, 
from a delicate, amiable boy, who went into ecstasy on his first 
sight of the czar, a stout Russian householder of the old school, 
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who manages his affairs in an energetic way, and occasionally 
breaks his cameo ring in beating some trespassing serf over the 
head. The two families live at great peace with one another; 
and the count makes us feel that they have arrived at one of the 
highest ends of existence, and for the moment we share their joy. 

The presence of Sonia in this group reminds us, however, that 
we are still in the world. Sonia is a relative of the Rostows, 
and has grown up with Nicolas and Natacha. Nicolas has been 
her idol from her first years; and she was once betrothed to him, 
but was forced to release him by her benefactress, the Countess 
Rostow, so that he may marry the wealthy Princess Bolkonsky. 
Nicolas accepts the sacrifice very coolly, and marries the Princess 
Marie, who is older than he is, and, according to her father’s 
opinion, as dull and ugly as she is good and well-meaning. 
Sonia, who is also one of Tolstoi’s greater creations, considers 
herself under endless obligations to the Rostows, whose bread she 
has eaten all her life, forgives them, and resumes her life as a 
species of nurse and friend in the new Countess Rostow’s family. 
“She cared for the countess, the Princess Marie, fondled the 
children, and was ready for any imaginable services, all of which 
they accepted as a matter of fact.” She seems resigned to her 
lot as a fleur stérile, and Natacha on one occasion remarks 
naively to the Princess Marie that she does not think that Sonia 
feels this as sensibly as either of them would have done. And, 
indeed, her feelings had by this time undergone a hardening 
process. She seemed not to be aware of how painful her 
position was. “Any one would have concluded that she was 
attached to the family as a whole rather than to the individuals 
in it, and that she clung to the fireside just as a house cat” would 
have done. Balzac could, with such a figure as Sonia, very easily 
destroy all the pleasure one would otherwise feel at the happiness 
of Pierre and Natacha, and, with her fate brought only a little 
more into the foreground here, it would have the same effect; 
but, as it stands, it makes a pleasing contrast for the general high 
and happy tone of these last chapters, and the count here shows 
himself again the great master in that, after bringing his story 
so directly through the evil of the world, and nowhere making ~ 
things better than they are, he yet dares at the end, in the face 


of all its misery, to touch these chords of supreme joy. 
L. ‘32 B. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is a pleasure to receive a new volume of discourses from Rey. Dr. 
Munger, who though, of course, a friend of the rather halting ‘“ Progress. 
ive Orthodoxy ” of the day, has himself a much more resolute and manly 
tone, and holds a distinctly more tenable position than the Andover pro- 
fessors. The ten sermons proper of this volume are devoted to the task 
of applying the inductive method to religion, presenting truths of the 
soul “in the light of daily life and the real processes of human society,” 
in order that “the identity of the Faith with the action of man’s nature 
in the natural relations of life” may be fully exhibited. Dr. Munger 
seems to us to make a long stride toward this most desirable end. We 
are obliged to give to his favorite doctrine of the Incarnation a wider 
and deeper rendering even than he claims for it, and to make it a uni- 
versal process in humanity; but, with such qualifications, we receive his 
words with gladness as messages of the more generous and vital faith 
rapidly gaining ground to-day. To the sermons which treat of the Wit- 
ness from Experience, Truth through and by Life, and kindred themes, 
are added four papers which have had, some of them, a wide circulation 
in the Century magazine, and which deserve republication in this form. 
The article on Evolution and the Faith is one of the best religious inter- 
pretations of Evolution which have been lately published; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that not until Evolution is interpreted in terms 
of religion, and under a true religious feeling, can it become accepted 
doctrine in the Churches. Dr. Munger states the case well: “When 
evolution is regarded, not as a self-working engine, an inexorable and 
unsupervised system, a mysterious section of creation assumed to be the 
whole, but rather as a process whose laws are the methods of God’s 
action and whose force is the steady play of the Eternal will through- 
out matter, there need be no fear lest man and religion be swallowed 
up in matter and brute life. In other words, man is not correlated to 
the process of creation, but to the Creator.” The summary, at the end 
of this paper, of the lines on which the study of the evolution of con- 
scious man should be pursued, is excellent, and, if heeded, would be a 
most useful corrective of the too common application of the methods of 
natural history to human history. An allied article on Man as the Final 
Form in Creation, one on- Immortality and Modern Thought, and an- 
other on Music as a Revelation close this instructive and inspiring 
yolume, which shows how little difference of spirit there need be be- 
tween the two branches of the Congregationalist Church of America. 
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The Foundations of Ethics. By John Edward Maude, M.A. Henry Holt & Co. 


Prof. William James, of Harvard, in his preface to this posthumously 
published work of the late pastor of the Unitarian church in Exeter, 
N.H., says that “ Maude’s mind was as eminent for clearness in making 
distinctions as it was for logical consistency in the use of them when 
made.” He emphasizes “the sudden note of clearness which Maude’s 
discriminations bring” from the outset, and “ which lasts to the end of 
the book.” This praise is fully borne out by the twelve keen and able 
chapters which follow. Mr. Maude’s definition of the science of ethics 
is such.as to justify his closing statement that such a science is impossi- 
ble; for “the science of ethics is the science of character in free beings, 
or the science which studies the responsibility of free beings for their 
actions, with a view to determining for what and how far those beings 
are worthy of praise or blame, reward or punishment, for what they do 
or for what they fail to do.” This position, of course, transfers the 
whole judgment of a man’s moral standing from his acts and their con- 
sequences to his motives and the inward drama of his conflicting im- 
pulses and resolutions. The extent of his virtue is the amount of his 
effort to do good, while vice is simply the inactivity of the will. In 
strict consistency, Mr. Maude rejects good and eyil, right and wrong, 
and morality, as material for the science of ethics. Ethics is the science 
of virtue; and virtue is the strength of voluntary effort exerted toward 
these three ends, which are in fact one and the same,— one’s own inter- 
est, the benefit of others, and conformity to the law of right. The 
motto of the perfect man would be: “Serve others for the purpose of 
serving yourself: serve yourself for the purpose of serving others.” 
This axiom, of course, is only true, as a whole, the author carefully 
reminds us. It is a legitimate deduction from all the previous reasoning 
that “virtue is a mark of imperfection”; for the perfect man would not 
need to make an effort to do right: it would be his second nature. 

We sincerely rejoice that this trenchant essay has seen the light. It 
deserves a place in every library where moral philosophy is represented. 
But its principal service, to our mind, will be its complete reductio ad 
absurdum of the limitation of ethics which Mr. Maude advocated. To 
reduce all properly ethical discussion to the question of merit, looking 
only to the mind of the agent, and thus to deny that ethics has aught to 
do with the excellence of the act itself, is not a fit proceeding. Physics 
is the science of material bodies, as the instructed few know them to be 
and to act: it is not a collection of the miscellaneous opinions in the 
minds of everybody in general. So ethics is the science of human con- 
duct, as the thoughtful few of earth have reasoned out its laws, not a 
varied collection of the inward efforts the majority of men make to 
obey these discovered laws. The question of merit remains, under any 
definition of ethics — the question of the effort made to obey the known 
law. But to exalt this subjective effort as the sole topic of proper ethics 
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is altogether too narrow a view of it. The inward effort is a fit subject 
for personal biography: its appraisal must always remain imperfect. 
But the ethical laws remain, whether fulfilled perfectly in our actual 
conduct or neglected in any degree; and they are the exact subject of 
one of the sciences of man. 


China: Investigations in the “ Middle Kingdom.’ By James Harrison Wilson, 
Brevet Major-General of the United States Army. New York: Appleton & Co. 1887. 

But one other English book, 8. W. Williams’s Middle Kingdom, treats 
China so thoroughly as this latest work; and that does not take up its 
future with such fulness and freshness of knowledge, such rich experi- 
ence, and such practical suggestions for mechanical enterprise. Chinese 
progress is the burden of Gen. Wilson’s story. The result of his long 
journeys, sometimes at the request of Chinese officials, sometimes in 
behalf of American capitalists, is that the Chinese finances are so 
wretchedly managed that the government has no funds for railroad 
building; nor dare they borrow the requisite millions, for fear of being 
hag-ridden by foreign usurers, as Egypt now is; nor will their very 
conservative people sanction the execution of such work by labor from 
abroad; nor are they reconciled to the idea of throwing the country 
freely open to foreign immigration, while Russia is pressing upon 
them from the north, France from the south, England from the ocean 
and the west. 
. Two leading officials, Li-Hung-Chang and Tso-Tsung-Tseng, admit 
that progress is their only hope of salvation. But the emperor is a 
mere boy, controlled by the empress dowager; the people are antiquated, 
superstitious, and afraid of change. With the exception of the navy, 
decay prevails everywhere. Even the Grand Canal is almost ruined, 
their paralyzing reverence for ancestors scarcely yielding at all to the 
dawning hope of a better day in the future. 

Mr. Burlingame’s death in 1870 darkened their prospects; and the 
hundred youths, whom it was part of his plan to educate in America for 
government office in China, have been suffered to sink into obscurity. 
Still, as Gen. Wilson shows, our government can exercise a vast influ- 
ence over this weakest of nations, because it is more willing to be coun- 
selled by us than by any less disinterested nation, because it has already 
been aided by Americans in building up a navy and putting down a 
rebellion, and because we are known to be leaders in the advance move- 
ment of modern times. 

Two ingenious suggestions are made,— one that will not be listened 
to, and the other that cannot help being approved by every reflecting 
student of national development. ‘The American government ought to 
be represented in this pomp-loving country by such an establishment as 
would excite the admiration, at least win the respect, of this ceremonial 
people. Better still, graduates of our technological schools could be 
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employed in giving such lectures in some of the principal Chinese cities 
as would open these dull eyes to the wonderful discoveries and inven- 
tions of the outside world. 

The fact that English gold has succeeded in making race-courses 
through Chinese cemeteries shows that railways could be run through 
consecrated ground whenever the government determines it to be 
necessary. 


The Problem of Evil. An Introduction to the Practical Sciences. By Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Into the problem of the origin of evil, Mr. Thompson, whose able 
System of Psychology we noticed not long since, does not enter. Evil is 
pain; and, “in order to explain the ultimate origin of pain, we should 
be obliged to explain the ultimate origin of mind and life This science 
has never been able to accomplish.’ Under the head of “The Great 
Theological Superstition,” the author examines the orthodox doctrine of 
total depravity. He recognizes much the same element of truth in it as 
do most liberal theologians; but Mr. Thompson is himself so little of 
a theologian, and so bent upon making all sin asin against man, that 
he interprets the first and great commandment as being only a corollary 
from the second. “The only way we can love God with all the heart, 
soul, and mind is to love our neighbor as ourself.” This is hardly to 
be defended as the complete thought of Jesus. 

Practically, the solution of the problem of evil is to minimize and 
eliminate evil as much as possible. Mr. Thompson’s two rules for 
attaining this end are: “First, aim at the minimum of extrinsic re- 
straint and the maximum of liberty for the individual; second, aim at 
the most complete and universal development of the altruistic charac- 
ter.” To expounding and defending these two precepts the bulk of Mr. 
Thompson’s work is devoted. Having rejected theology, he vindicates 
individualism against “the institutional fetish” (the undue authority of 
family, State, and Church) and “the socialistic fallacy,” finds the root 
of moral evil in egoism, and preaches in his closing pages the familiar 
doctrine that sin is selfishness. We do not, for ourselves, find that Mr. 
Thompson’s preaching, clothed in the phrases of the day, is likely to 
be more effective upon the general conscience than Paul’s highly poet- 
ical, highly theological, but at the same time supremely practical hand- 
ling of the same perennial disease of humanity. But, undoubtedly, 
to a large class of minds to-day, the old homily gains in interest and 
effect from the new set of terms and the unfamiliar logical apparatus 
which accompany it here. Mr. Thompson’s.moral spirit is high and 
earnest; and we can only wish him success in his warfare upon the 
old Adam of selfishness, while his individualism seems to us quite inad- 
equate to any lasting victory. 
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The Philosophy of Wealth. By John B. Clark, A.M. Ginn & Co. 


Prof. Clark, of Smith College, in this modest volume endeavors to formu- 
late anew the leading principles of economics, with no intention of making 
another text-book for the class-room. The conception of wealth makes it 
the “ weal” of society. More closely defined, it “ consists in the relative- 
weal-constituting elements in man’s material environment. It is objec- 
tive to the user, material, useful, and appropriable.” In one direction, the 
orthodox school of political economy excludes such an element of well- 
being as music from the area of wealth, because of its lack of durability ; 
but durability, says Prof. Clark, is no proper element of the conception 
of wealth. In another direction, the same school classes as wealth “the 
acquired skill and the technical knowledge of the laborer.” But personal 
attainments like these “are not a possession: that implies externality to 
the possessor. They are what he is, not what he has.” 

Prof. Clark’s independence and originality of view will be appreciated 
from the manner in which he thus starts out. He goes on to consider 
labor, the subjective element in service, of which wealth is the objective 
element ; to show that the basis of economic law must be sought in the 
total nature of man as a social being, the members of society paying and 
receiving service. Value is measure of utility, and utilities are the sub- 
jects of exchange and distribution. Our present state is one which the 
theory of competition does not adequately represent. If there were full 
and free competition, the condition of civilized man would be better 
than it is. But combination in some important directions has superseded 
competition. Of this fact the prevalent political economy takes too little 
heed. It signifies the advance of the world toward a co-operative ré- 
gime, to stating the principles of which our economics should be read- 
justed. The highest forms of rational wealth, the products of art, ele- 
mentary and, to some extent, higher education, and the aid of public 
libraries are now disbursed non-competitively. 

The application of the co-operative principle to the labor question 
makes it improbable that the present wage system, pure and simple, will 
long continue. As long as it continues, its evils will be mitigated by 
arbitration; but arbitration has this fundamental defect,— that “ it con- 
centrates the attention of employers and of workmen on the terms of the 
division of their joint product.” Co-operation, on the contrary, “con- 
centrates the thought and energy of all on production, the process in 
which the interests of different classes are identical.” The partial co- 
operation known as profit-sharing has many advantages over the wages- 
system tempered by arbitration. It is more feasible at present than full 
co operation, but the latter must play an increasing part in our industrial 
future. 

Considering in his final chapter the economic function of the Church, 
Prof. Clark finds that “the revenue system of the American Protestant 
Church is the peculiar product of a mercantile age. It is not too much 
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to say that this organization has, in comparative unconsciousness, devel- 
oped the most unworthy form of mercantilism which the old economic re¢- 
gime has brought into existence.”’ The caste-making tendency is apparent 
in the pew-system : a more democratic principle must be adopted by the 
Church, if it would retain its mora] leadership. These are “ the wounds 
of a friend” which the Church receives at the hand of Prof. Clark, for 
a profound moral and spiritual feeling pervades this work. It is a 
most convincing proof of the need of a revision of the accepted economic 
theory that such instructed minds as Prof. Clark’s rise up against it in 
the name of humanity, criticising with equal severity the infallibility 
of political economists and the infidelity of the Churches to their Chris- 
tian principle. We should need some further consideration before we 
could fully accept the author’s revision of several of the chief terms 
of economics; but, to most of his practical conclusions, we can give a 
hearty adherence. There are few works on any phase of the great social 
problem of to-day which have issued from a finer spirit and a more 
careful pondering of fundamental ideas, and which deserve a warmer 
reception from the friends of the higher life, than this book of Prof. 
Clark’s. 


Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spiritualism. By John Darby. J.B. 
Lippincott Co. 
The Hidden Way across the Threshold. By J.C. Street. Lee & Shepard. 

These two books are an outcome of the morbid taste for theosophy, now, 
unhappily, too prevalent. The Philadelphia physician who takes the 
name of John Darby is much the abler of the two authors; but his style 
is detestable— a combination of the trance dialect and Walt Whitman, 
when Mr. Darby is at his finest. He first recounts various experiences 
of a spiritistic kind, which he found to be due to legerdemain. Rejecting 
Spiritism, then, as insufficient, he turns to the Rosicrucian way; but we 
trust that the readers will be few who venture with him upon this high 
road to nonsense. ‘ 

One cannot say that Mr. J. C. Street, who writes himself down 
A. B. N., Fellow of the order S. 8. S. and of the brotherhood Z. Z. R. R. 
Z. Z., has lived and labored wholly in vain; for in the printing of his 
absurd and ponderous book he has given work to many honest men. 
The introduction tells us that he has “the promise and full assurance 
from the angel world that a few men and women and whole legions of 
angels will appreciate the effort” he here makes. The present reviewer 
humbly feels that he is as little to be counted among this chosen few as 
he is among the angels with whom Mr. Street is on such pleasant terms 
of intimacy. Certainly, the leisure of another life is needful to any one 
who would read this curious farrago of reason and unreason, the latter 
being much the stronger element. 
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American Statesmen: Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 

Prof. Tyler's name is a warrant for clear and vivacious narrative, skill 
in the handling of the large variety of topics, and an occasional touch 
of humor (as in the introductory pages), which is so grateful a relief to 
the reader. We have found two passages especially interesting,— the 
capitally told story of Henry’s opposition to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, in the Virginia Convention of June, 1788; and the very striking 
account of the last display of his extraordinary eloquence, when, broken 
in health, he yielded to Washington's urgency, went once more into the 
political campaign, and by an almost dying effort rallied the better sense 
of Virginia against the anarchism threatened in 1799. An index of 
unusual fulness completes this very interesting volume. 


Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By William Hague, D.D: Lee & Shepard. 


Much of this volume of reminiscences by one of the eminent Baptist 
divines of the last generation has but little interest except for his 
personal friends. ‘The style of the whole book is a curious illustration 
of the way in which art may supplant nature. If anywhere a free and 
colloquial expression is natural and justifiable, it is surely in a volume 
of personal recollections like these; but Dr. Hague has written of things 
and men that he has seen in the roundabout and impersonal style that 
probably marked his own preaching for fifty years, as it certainly did 
mark much of the sermonizing of his day. The volume does not belong 
among autobiographies of the first or even of the second rank; but the 
reader confesses in the writer a kind and catholic spirit, and the temper 
of a true Christian. The most interesting chapter is that on the Era 
of Mysticism and Emerson. With several of the leading Unitarian 
ministers of the cities where he was settled Dr. Hague had pleasant 
relations, and of Dr. Clarke in particular he speaks with great regard. 
He preached in the Melodeon Sunday afternoons for a season when 
Theodore Parker was discoursing of religion in the morning, but this 
physical nearness was the only one between them. 


Love and Theology. A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. Ticknor & Co. 


Love is connected with Theology in Mrs. Woolley’s thoughtful and 
attractive story in this way. Arthur Forbes and Rachel Armstrong, 
“both moral enthusiasts, with that vein of fervent religious faith which 
marks the devotee,” have been engaged for years while he is going 
through college and the divinity school. He grows away from the 
Calvinistic faith in which they both were reared; but she, the deacon’s 
daughter, is made of too stern stuff to consent to marry him, the apos- 
tate. This is the tragic element in the tale; while a counterpart of a 
very pleasant nature is furnished by the loves of Rev. Chase Howard, 
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the rector of St. Andrew’s, and Miss Virginia Fairfax, who thinks her- 
self an “emancipated ” woman, but who is, in fact, pure womanly. His 
Broad Church doctrine and her liberality find no difficulty in harmoniz- 
ing. One of the best drawn characters is Judge Hunt, the free thinker, 
who is the chief supporter of the liberal church to which Arthur Forbes 
ministers in a Western town. He has brought his children up with no 
prejudice for or against any religion or any sect, and is especially 
gratified that one of his sons is an earnest Baptist, “it served so well to 
illustrate his peculiar system.’’ Mrs. Woolley has preferred not to con- 
vert her heroine to rationalism through her affection for the heretic 
whom she loves too deeply not to marry him at last. In this respect, 
she has departed, we incline to think, from the usual close of these 
tragedies of thought in real life. But Rachel Armstrong is that unusual 
being in this age, a Calvinistic idealist; and the strength of Mrs. Wool- 
ley’s portraiture would be lost, were she of common fibre only. Love 
and Theology will naturally be of most interest to those liberally inclined 
in religion, but no one need fear to find even the strictest theology here 
treated with scorn or ridicule. Mrs. Woolley does not belong among 
the flippant; and her novel will tend to make its readers more tolerant of 
all beliefs sincerely held, and more true to the simple and sustaining 
faith to which Rachel Armstrong at last came, and which finds moying 
expression on the final page of this novel. 


The Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss Phelps seems likely to exhaust the changes on The Gates and the 
prepositions of our language, if she lives long enough. The Gates Ajar 
did a good work in liberalizing many persons’ irrational ideas of heaven; 
but when, besides this, we are conducted Beyond the Gates, and are now 
confronted with the Gates Between, we feel moved to protest. This story 
is told by Dr. Esmerald Thorne, who, late in life, comes upon the per- 
fect woman of his dreams. They are married, and only after three years 
of bliss does a little tiff occur. He drives off with an excited horse, 
which runs away with him, and is killed, but does not know it. Only 
after several disagreeable experiences, as he goes about his duties, does 
he realize that he is now a spirit, and can make himself known only 
to the instinct of the dog world. He is prevented by spiritual law from 
returning to his home; but his little boy joins him in the spirit-world, 
and after a time his wife, too, dies. We confess to a feeling that Miss 
Phelps, and the rest of us, would be better employed if we contented our- 
selves with “one world at a time.” If we are to be over-inquisitive 
in these matters, Mrs. Oliphant is a more wholesome guide. Miss 
Phelps, with all her vagueness, is clumsy in the handling of spirits 
beside Mrs. Oliphant; and her feeling about things of this world is too 
often morbid. 
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Aphorisms of the Three Threes. By E. O. Towne.— These aphorisms, 
to the number of one hundred and eighty-one, are condensed from the 
after-dinner conversations of a club of nine gentlemen of Chicago. They 
do credit to the observation and insight of the authors, while they play 
upon the old foibles of human nature. The following is a good speci- 
men: “The most untiring and ceaseless talkers in the world are the 
men who make a@ long story short; the minister who says a few words by 
way of conclusion; the lawyer who tries to be as brief as possible; and the 
woman who has just a minute to stay.” (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society offer for the ensuing year’s 
course of instruction a novelty in the shape of Lessons on Hymns, of 
which the first quarterly part lies before us. It contains lessons on ten 
hymns (the words being printed on cards in a packet by themselves) 
by Bowring, Keble, Doddridge, Watts, Cooper, George Heath, J. Taylor, 
Dr. Holmes, and S. Longfellow. Illustrative Scriptures and readings 
from other sources are indicated in each lesson, while a biography a page 
long of the author of the hymn forms the staple of instruction. The 
idea strikes us as an excellent one for varying the routine of Sunday- 
school work, and it is well carried out. 


Greater America. Hits and Hints. By a Foreign Resident.— The For- 
eign Resident who supplies these good-natured hits at American weak- 
nesses, and thoughtful hints for the improvement of our social frame, is 
a moderate follower of Mr. Henry George. He would, however, com- 
pensate land-owners for the nationalization of their property. But in 
this direction, as in others, the remedy will appear to most people to be 
worse than the disease. Greater America is well worth reading. (A. 
Lovell & Co.) © 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. Part I. 
History. Vol. II. From Schleiermacher to the Present Day. By Otto 
Pfleiderer. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Agnostic Problems. Being an Examination of Some Questions of 
the Deepest Interest, as viewed from the Agnostic Stand-point. By 
Richard Bithell, Ph.D. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Chrysostom: A Study in the History of Biblical Interpretation. By 
F. H. Chase. (Deighton & Bell.) 

A commentary on the writings of the New Testament, in four vol- 
umes, is being prepared by Profs. H. J. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, O. 
Pfleiderer, D. Volter, and otkers. 

The sixth volume of that standard annual review of theological litera- 
ture, the Theologischer Jahresbericht, edited by Prof. Lipsius, appeared ~ 
last July. It covers the productions of the year 1886. The editor has 
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had the co-operation of fourteen leading German theologians of the 
more liberal schools, including Holtzmann, Nippold, Furrer, and Sieg- 
fried. The review of current theology is intended to be expository 
rather than critical; but, occasionally, the pages are enlivened with 
brief, emphatic judgments upon the works noticed. Prof. Siegfried, 
for instance, is moved by M. Renan’s criticism of the limited horizon 
of German scholars to rejoin that M. Renan should remember that he 
owes to these scholars the best part of what he knows! “The devel- 
opment of Hebrew literature is depicted” by M. Renan “ with that 
ingenious fancy which so easily allows truth to be endangered for the 
sake of effect, as, for example, in the theory of the pessimistic Jehovist, 
and the assertion that Hezekiah made the religion of Israel the religion 
of mankind.” Dr. W. F. Warren’s book on Paradise Found is of 
interest, says Prof. Siegfried, “because of the completeness with which 
the hypotheses concerning its situation are set forth. He himself 
locates Paradise at the North Pole. This hypothesis certainly has 
the charm of novelty.” Dr. Warren's Biblical argument “deserves no 
refutation. His natural science we leave to the students of nature. A 
high degree of perversity is needed to waste one’s time on such matter.” 
KE. Pfleiderer’s work on the Philosophy of Heraklitus of Ephesus is 
mentioned because of the appendix, which shows the influence of his 
ideas upon Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon. “ This exposition 
seems to us in a high degree worthy of attention and rich in fine obser- 
vations.” Stade’s History of Israel, the first volume of which is now 
completed, receives great praise. Of Mr. T. O. Paine’s costly folio on 
Solomon’s temple, the reviewer says, “That Mr. Paine has exerted 
himself for thirty-three years to reconstruct the temple of Solomon may 
well move the reader almost to tears, when he sees that the author’s 
whole theory is built upon the corrupt passage Ezekiel xli., 7, and that 
consequently all the labor here spent is in vain.” 

“The authenticity of the Fourth Gospel,” says Prof. Holtzmann, in 
his section of the Jahresbericht, “is defended by Freeman Clarke, ganz 
unkritisch, in the well-known manner.” Prof. Nippold, speaking of 
Unitarianism, pays this Review the compliment of saying that here 
“the religious and intellectual life of the Unitarians who have advanced 
in the path marked out by Channing and Parker may be most clearly 
understood. Of the independent articles, many deserve a more perma- 
nent form than that of a periodical. Of especial interest is the attitude 
of the Unitarian Review towards the Progressive Orthodoxy of the 
Andover School. (Compare the article by Gilman in the May number.) 
The stand-point of the Unitarian Review of course assures us that a 
contradictio in adjecto is found therein. The polemics is remarkably like 
that of the reform theology of Switzerland against the compromisers 
there.” “The new Year Book affords special aid in making a closer 
acquaintance with the full, practical church life of this communion, 
particularly its numerous charities.” 
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Prof. Lipsius devotes a couple of pages to a brief exposition of Rev. 
M. J. Savage’s views: “The reviewer has yet received the impression 
that the teleological theory of the world, the unison of which with the 
causal theory of modern science the author warmly defends, has not 
been emphasized with the energy which the facts of moral and religious 
experience demand, and that, especially, the specific religious truths 
of Christianity, the personal communion of men with God and the rec- 
onciliation revealed in Christ, have not been sufficiently honored in their 
own content. This goes along with a certain pantheistic tendency.” 
Dr. Abbot’s Scientijic Theism receives full mention: “It is clear that 
God is conceived by the author as the conscious World-Soul, and that 
consequently the ethical aspect of the God-idea retreats behind the in- 
tellectual. With a deeper understanding of the substance of the relig- 
ious relation, and free from pantheistic leanings, Mr. Armstrong’s very 
noteworthy handbook of Theism seeks to win a scientific foundation for 
the Christian belief in God.” The theological articles of Messrs. Batch- 
elor, Calthrop, and May in this Review for 1886, are summarized, with an 
evident disinclination to accept the doctrine of Rev. Mr. Calthrop. 


History and Biography. 


Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. By E. W. Blyden, LL.D. 
(Dr. Blyden is a negro, and the late Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Liberia at the Court of St. James.) 

“Manchester. By George Saintsbury. (Longmans. Prepared for Mr. 
Freeman’s Historic Towns Series, but issued independently.) 

Life of Thomas Carlyle. By Richard Garnett. (W. Scott.) 

History of Painting. From the German of Woltmann and Woer- 
mann. Vol. Il. The Painting of the Renaissance. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Peel and O'Connell. By G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. (A review of the 
Trish policy of Parliament from the Act of Union to the death of Sir 
Robert Peel.) 

The Campaign of Sedan and the Downfall of the Second Empire. By 
George Hooper. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Elements of Canon Law By O. J. Reichel. (Bosworth.) 

The Cid Ballads. Translated by J. Y. Gibson. 

The Poems of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by F. Townsend. 
(Putnams.) 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part XXII. (and last). By Sir 
George Grove. (Macmillan.) 

Women’s Voices: An Anthology of the Most Characteristic Poems 
by English, Scotch, and Irish Women. Edited by Mrs. William Sharp. 
(W. Scott.) 
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Dante’s Divina Commedia, its Scope and Value. From the German of 
Dr. Hettinger. Edited by S. B. Burden, of the Oratory. (“A very 
useful and readable compendium of Dante’s opinions, illustrated by very 
ample quotations on the most important moral, spiritual, philosophical, 
and political problems touched upon in his great work.’’) 

Prof. W. W. Skeat has just finished his edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospel of Matthew in parallel texts, like his editions of the other three 
Gospels. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s Fashionable Philosophy contains “a divert- 
ing parody of the Esoteric Buddhist tomfoolery,” called “ The Sisters of 
Tibet.” 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Amiel, By Matthew Arnold. (Mr. Arnold cannot agree witb those who, like 
M. Scherer and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, rank Amiel above the author of “ Obermann.” 
In Senancour’s writings, he finds the ‘magic of style” he misses in all Amiel’s 
eloquence. The philosophical speculations of the Journal Intime have for Mr. 
Arnold no positive value, but are altogether futile. Amiel was paralyzed by livin: 
in these metaphysical ideas, these vague aspirations and indeterminate desires, an 
by trying to confound his personal life in the general life. His true yocation was 
that of the critic. His literary criticism is almost invariably masterly, and so with 
his more general criticism of society, national life and character, and religion. Mr. 
Arnold’s dislike of metaphysics is notorious, and will account for a part of his un- 
favorable judgment on Amiel, whose mind was indeed injured by dwelling too much 
upon the infinite; but his poor health was also responsible in some degree for the 
“paralysis.” Macmillan’s Magazine.) 

The Capacity of Women. By Edith Simcox. (Nineteenth Century.) 

The First Century of the Constitution. By Alexander Johnston. The Origin of 
Life. By H. W. Conn. (New Princeton Review.) 


The Gist of the Labor Question. By John Bascom, Profit-sharing. By Nicholas 


P. Gilman. (The Forum.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Love and Theology. A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley, Price $1.50, 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Hidden Way across the Threshold. By J. C. Street. Price $3.50. 
Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By William Hague, D.D. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. By M. Creighton, 
M.A. Vols. Ill. and IV.. Price $7.50. 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Price $1.50. 
Jack, the Fisherman. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price 50 cts. 
The Gates Between By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price $1.25. 


American Statesmen: Life of Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Price $1.25. 


. From A, Lovell & Co., New York. 
Greater America, Hits and Hints by a Foreign Resident. Price 50 cts. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
_Bodyke. A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry Norman. 
Price 75 cts. 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Wind Flowers. By J. Luella Dowd Smith. Price $1.00. 


From the Michigan State Board of Agriculture. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 


; From Triibner & Co., London. 

A Constructive Summary of the Hypothesis arrived at in ‘Present Religion.” 
By Sara 8. Hennell. ¢ 
Williams & Norgate, London. 

Jesus, Bar Rabba, or Jesus Bar Abba? By Henry Pratt, M.D., author of ‘New 
Aspects of Life and Religion.” 


: From Georg Reichardt, Leipzig. 
Theologischer Jahresbericht, herausgegeben von R. A. Lipsius. Sechster Band, 
enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1886, Price 10 marks. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN.* 


When Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese sailor, who dis- 
covered Japan in 1542, returned to Goa, he took with him 
Anjiro, a Japanese, who afterwards became a Roman Catho- 
lic. Francis Xavier asked Anjiro whether the Japanese 
were likely to accept Christianity. Anjiro replied, “ They 
will not immediately assent to what I say; but they will 
investigate what is said concerning religion by a multitude 
of questions, and, above all, by observing whether my con- 
duct agrees with my words. This done, the Daimios, the 
nobility, and the adult population will flock to Christ; for 
they are a nation which always follows reason as a guide.” 
Xavier carried the cross to Japan, and Anjiro’s promise was 
in a measure fulfilled. The Catholic Church soon numbered 
its converts by hundreds of thousands. But, after a brief 
season of prosperity, Japanese Christianity was crushed out 
of existence by violence and persecution; and the empire 
returned into the old faith. To-day, Anjiro’s promise again 
seems to be floating in the air; and there is a general 
impression that Christianity will soon become the prevail- 
ing religion of Japan. 


*¥For the historical information in this article, I have consulted Dr. Satow’s 
Hand-book of Japan, Griffis’s iikado’s Empire, and Rein’s Japan. Iam especially 
indebted to Rein, whose book is admirable. The account of existing missions is 
derived from Dr. Verbeck’s History of Protestant Missions in Japan, and from 
Bible Society reports, and other documents furnished me by. Rey. H. Loomis, of 
Yokohama, and Mrs. Dr. Buckley, of Kyoto. 
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This remarkable people have broken away from the domi- 
nation of Chinese literature and ideas, which have hitherto 
been their only guide outside of themselves, and are looking 
to Europe and America for fresher and wider culture. It 
seems to be taken for granted that, as they have adopted 
our railroads and telegraphs, our ships and guns, our mili- 
tary discipline and our system of education, and have trans- 
lated much of our literature into their own tongue, it is 
but one step more in the same direction to accept our 
religious faith. We seem to think they will take it because 
it is in the line of the present fashion. 

Others with deeper insight tell us that the thinking 
men and women of Japan are dissatisfied with the lack of 
spirituality in their native faiths and the low level of prac- 
tical morality there prevalent, and are turning to Chris- 
tianity for a higher spiritual ideal, and hope thereby to 
elevate the plane of every-day life among their people. 
This is the position assumed by Mr. Matsumoto in his 
very thoughtful article in a recent number of the Unitarian. 
But he says the educated classes of Japan will have no 
sympathy with the old faiths and creeds of Christendom. 
They have no historic traditions or prejudices binding 
them to the past of Christianity, and will demand a free, 
rational faith, in harmony with the thought of the present 
age,—a faith which will receive the assent of their intel- 
lects, and whose practical workings will command the hom- 
age of their hearts. This agrees with what a young 
Japanese said to me one day in Tokio. He had been edu- 
cated in America; and, as we were walking through Uyeno 
Park, he spoke of religion, and said to me: “Our people 
are philosophers. They will not accept Christianity till it” 
comes to them in a rational form. They do not believe in 
miracles.” And then he added that the most satisfactory 
preaching he ever listened to in America was from Unita- 
rian pulpits. 

Now, who are these people so near to the Chinese, and 
yet so different from them, who are calling on us to come 
over and help them? A brief statement of their origin and 
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religious history will interest us, and at the same time may 
throw some light on their present attitude and needs. 

At some very remote period, before the Christian era, 
a branch of the Tartar race landed in the southern part of 
these islands, finding there an inferior people, probably of 
Mongolian stock, whom they gradually conquered. The 
two types of form and face are still plainly to be seen: 
the conquering race, of taller stature and lighter complex- 
ion, with oval face, aquiline nose, and oblique eyes, being 
more common in the cities, and especially among the upper 
classes; while the aborigines, with dark skin, short, squat 
figure, and flat face, form the agricultural laborers and the 
lower classes in the large towns. 

The conquerors seem to have brought with them a form 
of the primitive worship of their race similar to the oldest 
Chinese religion which still survives in the Shinto worship 
of Japan. It comprised apparently a worship of the great 
influences of nature, which are the ruling powers of heaven 
and earth, reverence of the imperial family as the direct 
‘descendants of these divine powers, a deification of heroes, 
and a pious worship of ancestors. On this was overlaid at 
a later period, probably about the third century of our era, 
the Confucian system of morals, which blended with it as it 
did with the corresponding cultus in China, and formed its 
ethical side. Still later, about A.D. 552, Chinese Buddh- 
ism was introduced through Corea. A thousand years had 
elapsed since its birth in India, and it had lost its primitive 
simplicity. It brought with it a hierarchy containing an 
army of minor gods and saints; but, with all its crudities, 
it was better than the materialism of the old religion, and 
soon took root. I have no time to follow its growth, which 
was slow at first; but in four centuries it had become the 
dominant faith of Japan, reaching the climax of its power 
about the thirteenth century, at very nearly the same time 
that the Roman Catholic religion in Europe, which so much 
resembles it, was at the zenith of its power. The same 
causes which operated for the downfall of the Romish 
Church in Europe wrought great havoc to Buddhism in 
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Japan. In the flush of power, the Church became corrupt, 
its officers arrogant and overbearing, its priests lazy and 
dissolute; and, when Christianity appeared on the scene, 
Buddhism had in a great measure lost the love and respect 
of the people. 

The first contact of Europeans with Japan occurred in 
1542, when some Portuguese sailors on a Chinese junk were 
driven ashore on one of the southern islands. They were 
kindly treated, for it will be borne in mind that this was 
seventy-two. years before the edict which banished all for- 
eigners and sealed up the ports of Japan. When these sail- 
ors returned to Macao, the story of their adventures reached 
the ears of Francis Xavier, the missionary saint of the 
Roman Church; and his heart was fired with the resolve to 
storm this stronghold of Satan and become the apostle of 
Japan. Taking with him two Jesuit priests and Anjiro, the 
Japanese convert mentioned above, he set sail for Kiushiu, 
where he landed in 1549. 

Xavier seems to have been much pleased with the Japa- 
nese at first contact. In his Hpistole Japonice, as quoted 
by Rein, he says no infidel nation has pleased him so much 
as this, which behaves so civilly and amicably, and is so free 
from treachery and malice. “I cannot cease,” he continues, 
“from praising these Japanese. I am really charmed by 
them.” This is very curious, and confirms to some extent 
the opinion of Anjiro, quoted above, as showing a hospitality 
for foreigners and foreign ideas very much the same as marks 
them to-day, all the more singular because so unlike their 
conservative Chinese neighbors. Indeed, it seems very likely 
that but for political considerations on the part of the reign- 
ing dynasty, Japan would have become a Roman Catholic 
country two centuries ago. 

The success of the Jesuits was wonderful, although it 
varied very considerably in different parts of the country, 
depending very much on the countenance given them by 
the ruling powers of different provinces. In 1569, the Jesu- 
its claimed thirty thousand converts in Japan; fifteen years 
later, they numbered one hundred and fifty thousand ; and in 
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1587, when the first hostile movement was made upon them, 
the Histoire de [ Eglise asserts that they had two hundred 
thousand converts. Twenty years later, when the Japanese 
church was at its zenith, the Catholics claimed the amazing 
number of six hundred thousand proselytes; and the claim 
is allowed by conservative authorities. Other estimates ran 
as high as three times that number. 

We inquire at once, What was the cause of this astonishing 
success? First, of course, the zeal, devotion, and exemplary 
lives of the early missionaries. It will be remembered that 
these events took place when the Jesuit organization was 
young and fresh, animated with burning zeal and devotion, 
and the men who landed in Japan were full of this spirit; 
there ,they found the soil ready prepared for them by the 
disaffection toward the Buddhist sects, of which I have 
already spoken. Nor was the transfer from the old ritual 
to the new any very violent wrench for the Japanese con- 
verts. The ceremonials of the two faiths were so much 
alike that Father Huc, when he saw the Buddhist proces- 
sions in Tartary, declared that the devil had copied the true 
faith to lead souls astray. The priests in their gorgeous 
robes and their shaven crowns, the processions, the acolytes 
swinging smoking censers, the adoration of images, the ves- 
sels of holy water, the rosaries, the veneration of relics, the 
indulgences, the monasteries, the convents,— these and many 
other points of resemblance made the transition easy. 

Still, all this would have been of no use without the coun- 
tenance of the ruling powers, as later developments showed. 
The Jesuits were aided in their designs by the distresses 
under which the country was suffering at that time. When 
they landed in Japan, and for many years afterwards, the 
empire was threatened with political disintegration. The 
curious dual government, now extinct, but which had then 
been in existence five hundred years, seemed to be in the 
throes of dissolution. or several centuries, the Mikado, the 
nominal ruler, had been stripped of all actual power, and 
kept in a kind of sacred seclusion at Kyoto. ‘There he 
maintained his petty court, his rounds of pleasure and cere- 
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monial, while the real authority was wielded by the Shogun, 
or, as we say incorrectly, the Tycoon, at Kamakura. As 
fast as the Mikado became of age or grew restless in his 
gilded cage, he was forced to abdicate and become a Buddh- 
ist monk; and some little child of royal blood was created 
Mikado in his stead. The Shogunate also became heredi- 
tary, being vested at this time in the family of Ashikaga. 
The weakness and wickedness of this family had greatly 
undermined its power; and, at the time of Xavier’s landing, 
it was tottering to its fall. 

The hold of the central government upon the Daimios was 
much weakened, and these local barons were doing very 
much as they pleased. The state of the country in many 
respects resembled England in the reign of Henry VI., This 
local independence of the Daimios favored the Jesuits; for 
the Portuguese trade, which the missionaries brought to the 
seaports where they were established, was very profitable 
to these local lords, and the priests made the best of their 
advantages to gain a foothold. The central government at 
Kyoto or Kamakura was powerless to prevent this, if it had 
so desired; for the Shogun had all he could do just then to 
keep his seat without provoking unnecessary hostility. 

The general state of want and misery, caused by the dis- 
organized condition of the empire, contributed in another 
way to the spread of Catholicism. The various Daimios 
were constantly at war with one another. The whole of 
Japan during this wretched period was convulsed with 
civil war, and the people were in great misery. Cities 
were sacked and burned over and over again, armies de- 
spoiled the people, much of the country was laid waste, and 
great suffering ensued. It was natural enough that the 
happiness of the faithful and the joys of paradise, as painted 
by- the Jesuits, should charm the poor souls living in such 
wretchedness, especially as the Buddhist could only offer 
them after death a renewal of their earthly existence, per- 
haps with the same sorrows. While the civil war lasted, 
all these causes helped the missionary; and when at last, 
in 15738, the country gained comparative rest and peace 
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under Nobunaga, the Jesuits found a friend in him,— not 
that he was a Christian, but he hated the pride and arro- 
gance of the Buddhist sects; and the encouragement of 
Catholicism was one means of humbling these adversaries. 
All these causes worked together to favor the new faith. 
So that, when the embassy sent to Rome by the native 
Catholics kneeled before the holy father, Pope Sixtus V., in 
1585, and received his blessing, the Japanese church num- 
bered two hundred thousand members. 

Soon after this came the first check to the movement. 
Nobunaga, the friend of the new faith, was murdered in 
1582; and his successor, Hideyoshi, afterwards called Tai- 
kosama, was very unfriendly to the foreigners, so that in 
July, 1587, he issued an edict ordering the Jesuits out of 
the country. Persecutions were begun against the Catho- 
lies; and the first martyrs suffered death on July 27, 1589, 
at Funai in Bungo, the very place where the first conver- 
sions had taken place forty years before. The situation 
became more complicated and perilous by the arrival of 
Spanish Franciscans, who preached openly, even in Kyoto, 
the capital, defying the edict. The persecutions, which had 
slackened, were renewed; and in 1593 twenty-six Catholic 
priests were crucified at Nagasaki,—three Portuguese, six 
Spanish, and seventeen Japanese,— who were all canonized 
by Pope Pius IX. in 1862. The persecution seemed to be 
stimulated by political rather than religious motives. The 
foolish defiance of the foreign preachers brought down the 
hand of the government upon them for their direct and 
public violation of the law, not as a punishment for relig- 
ious heresy. ‘Taikosama suspected that the foreign preach- 
ers were undermining the loyalty of the Japanese to their 
own government; and his fears were aggravated by a fool- 
ish Spanish sea-captain, who told him that it was the custom 
of the Spanish government, when they wanted to conquer 
a new country, to send in their priests first; and, after they 
had converted the people to Catholicism, then they sent 
their armies to make Spaniards of them. 

In 1603, Taikosama died; and a dreadful civil war en- 
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sued, closed by the decisive battle of Sekigahara, which 
made Iyeyasu real ruler of Japan. This remarkable man, 
the most distinguished in Japanese annals, crushed all oppo 
sition, and was made Shogun in 1603. The Japanese Catho- 
lics had at this time reached the enormous number of six 
hundred thousand; and among them were several Daimios, 
including some of the most distinguished generals in the 
Japanese army. The support of these Catholic Daimios 
made Iyeyasu friendly to the Christians; and the new faith 
spread rapidly, especially in the north. At the same time, 
in other parts of the empire, the hostile edicts were en- 
forced; and the adherents of old Japanese ideas’ punished 
their violation with persecution and torture. 

But the imprudence of Spanish priests other than Jes- 
uits at last alienated the good will of Iyeyasu. He became. 
indignant at their defiance of the government, for the edicts 
banishing foreign priests had not been recalled; and, in 
1614, he induced his son, Hidetada, who had succeeded him 
as Shogun, to reissue the edict of 1587. In its new form, 
it ordered the banishment of foreign priests, the destruction 
of Christian churches, and the return of the people to their 
native faith. In this proclamation, the great stress is laid 
not upon the religious, but upon the political side of the 
trouble. It alleges that the ‘“ Kirishitan” (Christians), 
meaning the foreign priests, propagate their evil doctrines 
in order that they may effect a change in the government 
of the country, and may be able to usurp the possession of 
it. This decree was followed by the banishment of three 
hundred priests, including twenty-two Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, and Augustines, one hundred and seventeen foreign 
priests, and nearly two hundred Japanese, who were trans- 
ported to Macao, Others fled to remote districts in Japan. 
Some of them afterwards emerged from their hiding-places, 
and some of the exiles returned, when in 1617 the Shogun 
Hidetada issued a new edict, condemning to death every 
foreign priest found in the country. Immediately, a most 
ferocious persecution broke out against the Christians in 
almost every part of the country, which continued with 
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more or less violence under Hidetada and _his successor, 
Iyemidzu, until by 1651 Christianity was almost entirely 
eradicated. 

Before detailing the final steps by which this was effected 
and Japan was closed to foreign intercourse, let us look for 
the reasons which led to a course so contrary to the usual 
traditions of Japanese gentleness and hospitality. The Jap- 
anese have always been a teachable people, and when the 
first Catholic missionaries landed on their shores they wel- 
comed them almost with open arms. Their prevailing relig- 
ious faith, Buddhism, is a géntle and generous faith, no- 
where else given to persecution, for it does not profess to 
hold sole control of the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; nor 
did it claim such exclusive possession of Japan as might 
justify the use of violence in extirpating a rival, for the 
Shinto faith shared with it the favor of both government 
and people. What reasons, then, are assigned for this unex- 
pected treatment of the new faith? The causes given by 
Rein in his History of Japan are as follows: First, the intol- 
‘erance of the Jesuits themselves. Living in the age and 
full of the spirit of the Inquisition, they infused that temper 
into their followers, so that the Catholic Daimios treated 
their heathen subjects with a severity and intolerance which 
finally reacted upon the Christians themselves. They seized 
and destroyed the heathen temples, and in some cases com- 
pelled their subjects to be baptized into the Catholic faith. 
Then the mutual hostility of the Portuguese and Spanish 
priests, and of the different Catholic orders, made much 
trouble and injured the cause of the Church. These preju- 
dices were much increased by the unholy lives and conduct 
of the traders and seamen at the ports, who indulged in wild 
excesses, and treated the natives with cruelty, even to buy- 
ing up the desperately poor, and transporting them to for- 
eign countries as slaves. 

But over and above all these reasons was the fear that 
the Catholic religion weakened the loyalty of the people; 
and, as stated above, that their conversion was the result of 
deep-laid schemes by the European Catholic powers, whereby 
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they might eventually get possession of Japan, as they had 
already seized upon other countries in the East Indies. 
This suspicion was not unlikely fostered by the English and 
Dutch agents, who were at the same time seeking to gain a 
foothold in Japan. The perils of the Spanish Armada and 
the brutal cruelties of Alva were still fresh in their minds, 
and they were not likely to be very scrupulous as to the 
means of preventing an increase of Spanish power. But, 
whatever were the motives, the work was done effectually 
and without mercy. “The description of the torments to 
which the Christians were subjected,” says one author, “reads 
like a chapter out of Dante’s Inferno.” ‘The persecutors 
were not content,” says Rein, “ with the ordinary modes of 
hanging, crucifying, drowning, beheading, but flung the 
victims down from high precipices, burned them alive, had 
them torn asunder by oxen, tied them up in rice sacks of 
plaited straw, which were then heaped up and set on fire, or 
put them in cages with provisions before their eyes, where 
they were allowed to perish of hunger.” Captain Cocks, of 
the East Indian Company, who visited Japan in 1619, re- 
marks: “The Christians suffered as many sorts of death 
and torments as those in the primitive persecutions; and 
such was their constancy that their adversaries were sooner 
weary of inflicting punishment than they of enduring the 
effects of their rage. Very few, if any at all, renounced 
their profession. The most hideous forms in which death 
appeared would not scare them, nor all the terrors of a 
solemn execution overpower that strength of mind with 
which they seemed to go through their sufferings.” Griffis, 
after describing their terrible trials, closes as follows: “If 
any one doubt the sincerity and fervor of the Christian con- 
verts of to-day, or the ability of the Japanese to accept a 
higher form of faith, or their willingness to suffer for what 
they believe, they have but to read the accounts presented 
in English, Dutch, French, Latin, and Japanese, of various 
witnesses to the fortitude of the Japanese Christians of the 
seventeenth century. The annals of the primitive church 
furhish no instances of sacrifice or heroic constancy in the 
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Coliseum or in the Roman arenas that were not paralleled 
on the dry river beds and execution grounds of Japan.” 

If space permitted, I would give more of the details of 
this heroic story; for it effectually refutes the charge that 
the Japanese are a frivolous, pleasure-loving people, inca- 
pable of deep sentiment or noble self-sacrifice. But I 
hasten to the end of the sad story. Shortly after issuing 
the dreadful edict of 1617, the Shogun Hidetada, in pur- 
suance of his policy of stamping out foreign influence in 
Japan, published another decree limiting foreign residents 
to the two ports of Hirado and Nagasaki. In 1621, he 
forbade the Japanese to leave their own country, and three 
years later all foreigners were banished, except the Chinese 
and the Dutch, who were limited to a residence on the little 
island of Deshima in Nagasaki harbor; and thus Japan was 
sealed up to all foreign influences for two hundred and 
thirty. years. 

At the same time, the campaign against the Catholic 
churches was begun with fresh vigor. This fearful perse- 
cution continued, with intermissions of relief, for many 
years, without any resistance on the part of the sufferers. 
At last, goaded to desperation by their afflictions, some 
thirty or forty thousand gathered together from various 
“parts of the country in the old castle of Arima anid in the 
neighboring islands. There they prepared to defend them- 
selves against their persecutors, and maintained their posi- 
tion for nearly forty years. But in 1677 this quasi rebel- 
lion was put down by the Shogun’s armies, aided, it is said, 
by Dutch cannon; and a frightful massacre took place, in 
which thirty thousand are said to have perished. Thou- 
sands were hurled into the sea from the cliffs of Pappen- 
berg, an island at the mouth of the Nagasaki harbor, which 
is always pointed out to travellers for its associations with 
this melancholy story. 

The capture of Arima and the massacre of Shimabara 
apparently wiped out the last vestiges of Christianity in 
Japan. The proclamations against the “wicked sect” of 
“ Kirishitan ” (Christians) were posted in every part of the 
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empire, where they remained until 1876, after the over- 
throw of the Shogun, when they were withdrawn by the 
Mikado. But the Catholic faith still maintained a secret 
and perilous existence in the north-western part of Kiushiu, 
near Nagasaki and Arima. Mothers secretly marked their 
children with the sign of the cross, fathers initiated their 
sons into the mysteries of the faith as into some secret 
society; and thus it was stealthily transmitted in families 
for generations. A curious story of a Japanese Protestant 
convert meeting such a man, in whose family the lamp of 
faith had been kept secretly burning for ten generations, is 
told in the Louisville Christian Observer of March 80, 1887. 

In 1868, long after Commodore Perry’s treaty, but before 
the downfall of the Shogun, the edicts against the profes-— 
sion of Christianity in Japan were renewed, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the foreign ministers; and the same year 
the Japanese government was startled to discover at Ura- 
kami, a town near Nagasaki, a community of three thousand 
persons among whom the Christian religion had been main- 
tained for two hundred and thirty years, ever since the days 
of the Shimabara massacre. The Shogun ordered them to 
be exiled from their homes and scattered as laborers in the 
different provinces. Some of them were sent off; but, 
before the sentence could be executed on all, the Shogun’s ” 
power was ended. The Mikado rescinded the decree, and 
the poor people returned to their homes. It would be very 
interesting to know what form the Catholic faith had as- 
sumed after two centuries and a half of complete isolation 
from the rest of the world; but our information is very 
scanty, and what I have narrated is substantially all I have 
been able to gather about this subject. 

This, then, was all that survived of the mighty church, 
numbering six hundred thousand souls, built up by seventy 
years’ hard work and patient endurance of the Catholic 
missionaries. The Portuguese monks were in Japan from 
1549 to 1617; and what was left to show for their labors 
and suffering? A dozen Portuguese words adopted into 
the Japanese language, the use of fire-arms and tobacco, and 
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a few scattered families transmitting the faith in secret, but 
not daring to confess their convictions openly. Although 
the Catholic faith had been freely propagated for nearly 
three generations, it left no trace on the Japanese people. 
Their religion, their literature, their art, so far as I know, 
bear no mark’ of any influence from the Catholic Church. 
This is certainly remarkable, and shows how little hold 
it had upon the thought of the people, though it seems 
to have been strongly rooted in those emotional elements 
of their nature which are the germs of religious devotion. 
The converse statement is equally true,—that Europe has 
derived no knowledge of Japan from either the Spanish or 
Portuguese missionaries. What we knew of that people 
prior to 1860 was derived almost entirely from the patient 
observations and careful records of the Dutch residents at 
Nagasaki, especially the physicians, whose accounts of the 
country and people are of very great value. 

The final edict excluding all foreigners and closing the 
ports of Japan against foreign commerce was issued, as 
already stated, in 1624. The final extirpation of Chris- 
tianity by the massacre of Shimabara took place in 1677. 
Peace came to Japan, but it was the peace of stagnation. 
Buddhism resumed its sway, as dry and dead as the popu- 
lar religions of China. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, according to Satow, an effort was made among the 
aristocracy to revive the Shinto religion. This was the 
natural outcome of the reforms in the social system as 
introduced by Iyeyasu, after his great victory at Sekigahara, 
in 1603. He divided the nation on a feudal basis into 
orders of society, or castes, in some respects as sharply 
defined as those of India, and prescribed rigid rules of 
etiquette to be observed when the different orders met. 
Now Buddhism, a religion which puts all men on a spir- 
itual level, was not in sympathy with such a movement as 
this. Buddhism met the wants of the common people, but 
its levelling tendency was distasteful to the aristocracy. 
Shintoism, with its worship of ancestry, its deification of 
emperors and heroes, and its reverence for the past, was 
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much more satisfactory to the proud nobility, especially to 
the exclusive Samurai, the military order,—the two-sword 
men, as they were afterwards called. 

But the effort to breathe life into its dry bones was of 
little avail. At the time Commodore Perry made his treaty 
in 1854, Buddhism was the only religion in Japan having 
any vitality. It had adopted the Shinto saints and invaded 
their temples: the two religions existed side by side, often 
in the same building. When the Shogun laid down his 
authority in 1868, and the rule of the empire passed into the 
hands of the Mikado after a suspension of his authority for 
seven hundred years, a second effort was made to revive 
Shintoism, this time by the Mikado’s government. The res- 
toration of the Mikado being a revival of the political tradi- 
tions of that early period, it was thought that a restoration 
of Shintoism would strengthen it; for it is the native faith 
of Japan, based on its historic traditions. Being a worship 
of ancestry, its customs, rituals, processions, costumes, music, 
dances, are all a revival of the olden time and of patriotic 
associations. The Mikado was logically bound to sustain it, 
because, as the direct descendant of the Shinto gods, his 
religious, patriotic, and domestic duties converge at the 
Shinto shrine. 

To this end, the government laid a heavy hand on the 
Buddhists. They were ejected from the Shinto temples 
they had occupied. The Shinto sanctuaries were rebuilt or 
renovated, the Buddhist allowance from the government 
was cut off, while a Department of Religion was established 
at Tokio, to superintend the revival of the old faith. But 
it was a futile attempt. Shintoism could not be galvanized 
into life. It had no hold on the heart of the people; for, as 
a public religion, it was a mere ceremonial, without lofty 
ideas or code of ethics. It keeps its place in government 
State ceremonials; for the Mikado, being descended from the — 
Shinto gods, must pay due respect to his ancestors. It has 
its grand public parade days at its time-honored temples like 
Nara; and it still holds its place at the little family shrine 
in the household, where the memory of the ancestors is rey- 
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erently preserved, as the Lares and Penates were worshipped 
in the Roman household. But, as a system of religious faith, 
it is utterly dead. Buddhism, even without the sanction of 
the Mikado, has thrust it to one side again, and resumed 
what little hold it had upon the people. But Mr. Matsu- 
moto says that Buddhism has become decrepit and is totter- 
ing to its fall, that it has lost its hold upon the upper classes, 
that only women and old men frequent its temples. I am 
inclined to think this is true. Whatever may be the charms 
of its esoteric doctrines, Buddhism in its practical form is 
an empty ritual, does not receive the reverence of the intel- 
ligent part of the Japanese people, nor do its priests com- 
mand their respect. Thus the better classes of Japan are 
left without religious faith or adequate ethical guide, unless 
Christianity can supply their needs; for they admit that 
their own code of morals is far behind that of Christendom. 
The intelligent men and women recognize this, and welcome 
the study of Christian morals, even when they shrink from 
professing Christianity as their religious belief, in the forms 
under which it has been presented to them. 

What has been done by the Christian nations to answer 
the call for more light? What success have the mission- 
aries met with, and what grounds of hope have we for the 
future? The answer to the first two questions I can give 
with some certainty. I have been furnished, by the kind- 
ness of the American missionaries in Tokio and Kyoto, with 
the history and statistics of their work. So far as figures 
mean anything in the domain of spiritual things, I can 
answer these two questions. But the third inquiry, regard- 
ing the future, presents a complex problem, in which I can 
do little more than state the forces that are at work and 
the general drift of opinion to-day. 

As soon as the first treaties with America and the Euro- 
pean powers were signed in 1854, the mission boards of the 
different Christian Churches sent their representatives to 
Japan to examine the situation; and in 1859, as soon as the 
right of permanent residence in the treaty ports was granted, 
preachers were sent there to stay. But a great work lay 
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at the very threshold of their enterprise: they must learn 
the ways and habits of the people, conquer the language,— 
exceedingly difficult even now, with all modern aids,— con- 
struct lexicons and phrase-books for the assistance of new- 
comers, translate the Bible into Japanese and publish it; 
and, above all, they must overcome the prejudice against 
foreigners, and obtain the repeal of the laws against Christi- 
anity. All this must be done in advance, to prepare the 
highway for the coming of the new faith, before the real 
work of conversion could begin. The same dreadful edicts, 
denouncing death against every Japanese preaching or even 
professing Christianity, were still in force, and were posted 
all over the empire. 

In 1863 the Shogunate was abolished; but the new gov- 
ernment renewed these hostile edicts, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the foreign ministers. At last the bitterness 
began to die out, and the prejudices slowly melted away. 
The edict against Christianity was much modified in 1873, 
and three years later it was entirely removed. In the 
former year, the Chinese calendar was abolished, and the 
Gregorian calendar adopted by the government. This was a 
signal move; for it meant a radical departure from Chinese 
guidance, and as such was bitterly opposed by the Chi- 
nese. Sunday was made a holiday in all government offices 
in 1876, which was a very considerable practical step 
towards public recognition of Christianity. The first native 
Protestant church in Japan was organized in Yokohama in 
1872. Since then, the restrictions of residence have been 
removed; and missionaries and teachers are allowed to re- 
side in every part of the empire. In 1884, the Japanese 
government abolished all official relations with the Buddh- 
ist and Shinto priesthood, and took from them the exclu- 
sive control of the burial-places. This gave the Christian 
Japanese the right of decent burial, and removed one more 
obstacle to the profession of Christianity. ; 

To sum it all up, it is hardly an overstatement to say that 
both government and people have entirely reversed their 
attitude towards Christianity since 1873. The empress 
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openly expresses her admiration at the position held by 
women in enlightened Christian countries and her desire 
to emulate it in Japan. The leading officials are kindly 
disposed towards Protestant Christianity, and inclined to 
aid its influence over the people. Japanese parents recog- 
nize the superiority of Christian morals, and send their 
children to the mission schools, even where they will not 
profess themselves Christians. The mission schools have 
done much to spread the use of the English language, and 
the government in its turn teaches it in the common schools. 
This, again, promotes the work of the missions. 

To show the progress of this work since 1876, when the 
edicts against the preaching and profession of Christianity 
were finally removed, I will give the statistics of the Chris- 
tian Churches in Japan in three divisions: first, the Protes- 
tant Churches, combined in one total; second, the Greek 
Church; third, the Roman Catholics. In each case, the 
figures are taken from official statements published by the 
authorities of the Church which the mission represents. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Present missionary force (not including wives of missionaries), 220 
Organized churches, . eke: 0. ea Or ula be 200 

a “ partly self-supporting,. ...... . 64 
Present membership, . Ad Ms ce pe Ae us 16,000 
DUAL EGEIIOTINISUCLSsanci Maes michael ctl oe tia: ccc ple A's) tA Ws 100 
COPE O MOM MIINISty,. «iss es 4 oh is Nol ed esihe 175 
Nahivorcontributions,1SS0,0 <9 sss <5 « +e 6 « + « $a2d,000 


There is other excellent work done by the Protestant 
missions besides maintaining their churches. They have 
established 63 schools, with 2,540 pupils; 7 theological 
schools, with 71 students; 109 Sunday-schools, with 4,132 
pupils; 5 hospitals and 8 dispensaries. I have many more 
statistics of this noble work, which I regret must be omitted. 
I will, however, describe what they have done towards circu- 
lating the Scriptures in Japan; for they lay especial stress 
on that. They have published Old and New Testaments in 
Japanese characters, both entire and in separate books; also, 
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a Japanese New Testament in Roman letters. These are 
produced very cheap in Tokio. The gospel can be furnished 
for four cents, a Japanese New Testament for thirty-seven 
cents. Since 1873, 450,000 Bibles, Testaments, and portions 
have been circulated in Japan. I cannot go further into 
detail, but will add that I was deeply impressed with the 
devotion of these men and women, and the faithful service 
they were doing, whether in the care of soul, mind, or body. 


GREEK CHURCH MISSIONS. 


Russian*bishop, ar 3s. %e. =) sito ose et ela tec 1 
Russian priests, 6. <3. set coh ete een 2 
Native priests, :.. 0050 2 Sed ie 11 
Native preachers, . . . Peery > 6 104 
Number of converts June, 1886, MEME Se 


The bishop and associates devote their time almost ex- 
clusively to education, and maintain a large school at Tokio, 
intending that the work shall be done through native agency. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION IN 1881. 


Bishops, ... sass. 28.0 6 60 a 60 Lf eos rr 3 
European missionaries, . . 5. . 4 =. 5 =. <)).——n 43 
Churches, <4) 0. ee ws he: oe eh tor 80 
Seminaries," 0.0 0. 2 Se et de a eee 3 
Students in these, . s.:6 . 2 hohe Bent ta |) eee vel 
Catechists, . . . eee einer is 202 
Schools and ares tie be Ber Me, be) Ney Sos ties) ica 74 
Scholars in these,. . . POM 
Japanese Catholics in 1881, PME renI eS ce 


The numbers of the Catholics have undoubtedly increased 
very much since 1881, but I have no later statistics. In- 
deed, each of the three great missionary bodies claims a 
great increase of converts for each year, never so rapid as 
during the past twelve months. The Japanese government, 
I was told, is not friendly to the Roman Catholics, remem- 
bering the old troubles with them;,nor do they favor the 
Greek Church, owing to its close connection with the Rus- 
sian government, which furnishes the funds for its support, 
and which they suspect of having designs upon Japan. But 
I donot think they show any discrimination in the privi- 
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leges granted to them. All are treated alike as to the free- 
dom of teaching and preaching. 

The hospitals and schools which I visited were sustained 
by Americans, and were an honor to the men and women 
engaged in them. They are well conducted, and the mana- 
gers claim that they aid greatly in the objects of the mis- 
sions. All persons are admitted without reference to 
religious belief, but it is asserted that the large majority 
who come under their influence are made Christians by 
them. 

Rey. E. A. Lawrence, of Robe, in the Andover Review of 
last March, speaks of two features of the native Protestant 
churches, which seem to me very significant: first, their de- 
sire to be self-supporting and independent,— this is especially 
true of the Congregational churches; second, their dispo- 
sition to cast aside sectarian divisions, and combine, so far 
as possible, in substantial union. The Rev. H. Loomis, 
agent of the American Bible Society, gives the same testi- 
mony: “One feature of the growth of Christianity in Japan 
has been the universal desire that the divisions that exist 
among Christians elsewhere should not be perpetuated in 
this land.” ~There are some who even hope for a union of 
all the Protestant sects in one body,—a Protestant Church 
in Japan. This would add much to their strength in the 
contest with Catholicism and Buddhism, but it is a dream 
that can hardly be realized till all men are born of the same 
intellectual and spiritual bias. Still, the desire for union in- 
terests us, as showing a willingness among the Japanese to 
brush aside fine-spun creeds and come to united harmonious 
action; for these movements towards union have in each 
case originated with the native churches. This fact, taken 
in connection with their wish to be self-supporting and in- 
dependent, leads me to believe that the Japanese will soon 
take entire charge of their churches, and develop a form of 
Christianity adapted to their own intellectual needs and 
their own ideas of church government. In every depart- 
ment of civilization, they show this same wish to dispense 
with foreign aid as soon as possible, and place their affairs on 
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a basis wholly Japanese. As soon as the churches are able 
to do this, they will probably follow the same course. What 
will come next it is impossible to surmise, but I feel very 
sure they will soon take the reins in their own hands. 

It also seems very probable that the Roman Catholic will 
become the prevailing faith of the lower classes of Japan. 
They are Buddhists at present; and the change to Catholi- 
cism is as easy now as it was three hundred years ago, when 
it spread so rapidly over the southern part of the empire. 
The love of the beautiful, which amounts almost to a pas- 
sion with these people, will find gratification in the gor- 
geous ceremonies and solemn ritual of the Church; and the 
conquests of Xavier may be repeated in our time. But, 
whether this forecast be true or not, there is field enough 
for all the workers at present. All the Christian missions 
taken together are but a drop in the bucket among thirty- 
seven million Japanese. There may be to-day seventy-five 
thousand nominal Christians, all told, in all the missions, 
not one-fifth of one per cent. of the total population. There 
is plenty of room for all without crowding. 

In the mean time, although the nation appears to be moy- 
ing towards Christianity, the educated classes do not seem 
to be attracted towards it. Not that they have any particu- 
lar reverence for the native faiths,— for, as I said, only 
women and aged men frequent the old shrines,—but the 
upper classes seem to have no sympathy with the forms of 
Christianity which have been presented to them. Under 
the new régime, they have come in contact with the thought 
and the material civilization of the Christian nations, and are 
rapidly appropriating them. They recognize the superiority 
of our code of morals and ethics, and would gladly elevate 
the standard of their own nation to its plane. But in relig- 
ious matters they stop at the threshold, repelled by the mi- 
raculous element, which is contrary to their experience and 
education. Their own schools and colleges are conducted 
on a purely secular basis, and teach only the orderly course 
of nature. The young men, who have been sent in great 
numbers to Europe and America for higher education, have 
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imbibed the tone of thought prevailing there,— the desire to 
arrange the phenomena of nature in accordance with fixed 
laws of progress,—and have come back in full sympathy 
with this sentiment. Spencer, Huxley, and John Stuart 
Mill are eagerly read in Japan; and their influence per- 
vades the educated classes. In this rationalistic temper, 
they approach the Christian religion. They apply the 
same rules of development to the progress of human nat- 
ure as to the material world, and reject the miraculous ele- 
ment in religious as well as in profane history. To them, 
religion, whether it is religion in history or in the individual 
experience, is simply a plant of natural growth, springing up 
in orderly lines of development, and not the result of super- 
natural elements grafted upon our natural powers. 

Of course, orthodoxy has no attraction for such minds, 
The form of Christianity which wins them must be one 
which presents it in its simple, human elements. Unita- 
rians alone can persuade these men to enroll themselves as 
Christians; and it would be a great gain for Christendom if 
this could be attained, for they form the strongest intel- 
lectual force in Japan. These remarks apply not merely 
to the literary men of Japan, but in a more or less degree 
to a large and increasing body of people, educated in their 
public schools. Their excellent system of common and high 
schools will soon make them a well-educated people, well 
educated on a broad, liberal basis; and, when they approach 
these problems of religion, they will do it in a spirit of free- 
dom impossible to our people. Their own old faiths never 
commanded their respect, and never received anything more 
than an external observance; and, in studying Christianity, 
they can approach the fountain-head free from the social 
and historic prejudices attached to the time-honored 
churches and creeds among our own people. 

I do not make these statements on my own authority. I 
was often assured of this state of feeling by intelligent Jap- 
anese in their own country; and Mr. Matsumoto, by his arti- 
cle in the Unitarian, fully confirms it. Others have given 
the same testimony. In the London Inquirer of June 4, 
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1887, a report is printed of the remarks of the Marquis 
Tokugawa, a representative of one of the most distin- 
guished families in Japan, at a public meeting in Eng- 
land. He there urged the English Unitarian Association 
to send a minister to Japan as soon as possible, to sustain 
the efforts of his friend, Mr. Yano, who was already trying 
to plant liberal Christianity there. I believe the American 
Unitarians would be surprised at the greeting they would 
receive when it became known that they had come to pro- 
claim Christianity in its simple, natural form, without the 
miraculous element. There are many young men, as I 
have said, scattered over Japan, who have been educated 
in America. Some have taken degrees a tour universities, 
some have already listened to Unitarian preaching. Many of 
these men are ready to join in a movement to promote lib- 
eral Christianity. Much of the hard work is already done 
for us, The English language is very generally taught in 
the common schools; and the Japanese tongue is thoroughly 
provided with grammars, lexicons, and all the equipment 
necessary for a student. The Bible has been published in 
Japan, and can be had as a whole or in parts, for use or 
distribution. 

Our first work should be to prepare simple statements of 
our faith, accounts of the life and teachings of Jesus, with- 
out the accretions which have become attached to them 
in eighteen centuries of human speculation. These books 
should not be controversial, should not contain anything 
about the errors of orthodoxy. The Japanese knows noth- 
ing of these,—of total depravity, or election, or vicarious 
atonement. Such things would be men of straw to him. 
We should give him a positive statement of our positive — 
belief, if we want to attract him. It should set forth the 
grand personality of Jesus as a teacher and leader of men, 
his tender sympathy for the suffering and the fallen, his 
stern rebuke of sin, his consciousness of God’s nearness, 
his self-sacrifice for the truth. Let it present also the lofty 
ideal of true Christian character and its high standard of 
practical life, and say, in relation to God’s dealings with 
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men, that our highest conceptions of right are our concep- 
tions of his righteousness, and the salvation of souls here 
and hereafter depends not on church or creed, but on the 
condition of the heart. 

I lay this stress upon the preparation of a book, because 
I do not know one in the range of our literature which 
exactly meets these requirements. Our best books have 
been written to confront the attacks of orthodoxy, of which 
the Japanese know little or nothing. We want now a 
hand-book of Unitarian Christianity, setting forth its truth 
as seen from the position of a man who is tired of Buddh- 
ism and looks for a higher ideal of life, but who shrinks 
from the creeds and the miraculous element of orthodoxy. 
We are really on new ground, looking at Christianity from 
a new stand-point; and the case requires a new statement. 
Such a book could be circulated in English; and it could be 
translated into Japanese and printed in Tokio, where labor 
and material are very cheap. 

Tokio is the centre of liberal thought in Japan. It is 
near Yokohama, the largest foreign settlement. The Impe- 
rial University of Japan, with its surrounding schools, is 
located there. It is the residence of the government. The 
Cabinet Ministers and all the foreign ambassadors are there. 
Thus it becomes the centre of liberal influences and the 
literary as well as the political capital of Japan. Here 
should be the head of our movement. Preaching and dis- 
tribution of liberal Christian literature should be under- 
taken from Tokio; and, as soon as a church is formed for 
a nucleus, charitable and humane organizations should be 
set on foot as practical illustrations of the fruit of Unita- 
rianism. 

Another field of work among the Japanese is right here 
in our own country. There are many hundreds of their 
young men living in our midst. I was told there were per- 
haps one thousand in-San Francisco and four hundred in 
Oakland. They learn our language, read our books, attend 
our churches, and become at home in our thought. Some of 
them attend our Sunday-schools. Our orthodox friends 
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are wide-awake to this chance, and already have missions 
among them; but many of them prefer Unitarianism, and 
attend our services apparently with great satisfaction. 
They are thoughtful and earnest. Their young minds are 
on the alert, probing to the bottom of things and asking 
questions which would try a doctor of divinity. These 
young men could be taken hold of, and with a little encour- 
agement they would educate themselves into good Unita- 
rians. Some among them are bright, and would make good 
preachers. Three or four hundred dollars a year from some 
generous soul would carry one of these young fellows 
through Meadville, and thus send a native apostle to Japan. 
Who will be the first to offer to do it? Our orthodox 
friends encourage the native preacher wherever they find 
one worthy of the place. Of course, we must eventually 
come to that system. The Japanese must, in the end, fur- 
nish their own preachers. The only question is, When and 
how shall we begin to educate them? I believe, if we are 
sure of the quality of the men, we can do nothing better 
than to fit these bright young fellows to teach their own 
people. 

Since this article was undertaken, the news comes that 
the American Unitarian Association has determined to send 
a representative to Japan. It is a golden opportunity for 
honorable service. I know no field of labor which promises 
such a harvest as this, among a people whose intellect is 
free from the trammels of medieval traditions, eager to 
share the ripest fruit of Christian thought. There will be 
no crown of martyrdom; but there will be a chance for a 
life of devoted service and a field strewn rich with oppor- 
tunities to serve the cause of God and man, as splendid as 
ever lined the path of Xavier. If this movement is inspired 
with a resolution and devotion like his, it will meet with a 
success greater than his; for its victories will be everlasting, 
—no persecution can stamp them out. It will give a per- 
manent direction to Japanese liberal thought, and reclaim 
for Christianity a powerful element for good that is now in 
danger of going to waste. 

Horace DAvIs. | 
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LAW OF THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 


The phrase “reign of law” is commonly understood of 
the processes in nature that show an orderly and (as we are 
apt to call it) necessary sequence of phenomena, which we 
are able, within certain limits, to understand, predict, and 
control. It is not commonly applied to what makes up the 
realm of human character and human actions, which, what- 
ever our theories about them, we habitually think and speak 
of as contingent and free. Or, if we do so apply it, we are 
apt to find that our view of what comes by common consent 
within the range of moral liberty, or in general with what 
we term the ‘spiritual life,” is cramped and unsatisfying,— 
as untrue to the facts of our higher consciousness as (for 
example) the theories of inorganic chemistry would be to 
explain the vital processes of a living body. Thus Herbert 
Spencer, in his Data of Ethics, having already (as he thinks) 
disproved the faculty of moral choice and reduced all acts to 
be the resultant, or transmutation, of pre-existent force work- 
ing out mechanically, is obliged to limit himself to calculable 
pleasure or pain as the one-moral motive; to disparage or 
condemn those waves of moral enthusiasm, or self-sacrificing 
heroism, by which the great victories of humanity have been 
won; and, as a final evidence of the inadequacy of his view, 
to scoff and repudiate as mere nonsense the dictum which he 
cites from Carlyle, that ‘a man can do without happiness, 
and instead thereof find blessedness.” 

A valued contributor, in the last number of this Review, 
accepts the view of Spencer so far as to admit that “ pleas- 
ure” is the only ultimate or self-justifying end of conscious 
existence, and does not shrink to accept ‘hedonism ” as the 
term by which this conception of the law of life may be 
properly described. He does not however repudiate, but 
accepts in a sense quite intelligible, the saying just quoted ; 
only implying that, while it belongs to the ranges of what 
we may describe for distinction ‘the higher life,” this life 
itself assumes what he calls a “super-conscious” order of 
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existence, which, as he reminds us, philosophers have not 
yet succeeded to explore or define. Now in spiritual things 
the religious experience of mankind fills the same function 
that poetry or imagination does in the realm of natural sci- 
ence: it is the pioneer of the accurate intellectual descrip- 
tion given in science or philosophy. Religion, in its higher 
forms, has always recognized a “law of the spirit of life” as. 
distinct from ‘the law that is in our members”; and a few 
words touching the nature or bearing of that law * from the 
point of view of human experience may not be needless at 
the present stage of the discussion. ; 

Considering the crude and mischievous opinions held 
upon this fundamental matter, and illustrated in much of 
the recent discussion on the Andover issue, or elsewhere, 
it seems worth while to set the argument forth a little more 
at length. The crude and mischievous opinions we speak 
of are quite as much in the direction of a shallow material- 
ism as of a transcendental dogmatism. For some fifty years 
back — dating, we should say, from the currency given to 
Combe’s Constitution of Man —there has prevailed a more 
or less popular view of what we may call the physical law 
of retribution, as if it filled all the space, and embraced all 
the penalties, that were once held to belong to the domain 
of theology. It was supposed to cover the whole ground, 
when it pointed out the certain consequences of certain 
acts: when it showed how a drunkard will certainly ruin his 
health and a spendthrift his fortune ; how a liar will lose 
people’s confidence; how an ugly temper will make ene- 
mies; and so on. 

Doubtless all this was a very important and instructive 
thing to say, when the theological argument was only be- 
ginning to wear thin. Further, it has gained great weight, 
range, and force, as we have come to understand better the 
laws of life in our own constitution and in the constitution 
of things round us. But it shows us only one side of the 
subject,— the obvious, the superficial, almost we might say 
the coarse and rude side of it. It warns very powerfully 


*Or “method,” duoc; not Feopdc, “ enactment.” 
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against the gross vices, such as drunkenness and debauchery. 
It discourages knavery and cruelty, which make a man, 
secretly or openly, the enemy of other men. Still, it warns 
against these things very much in the same way as it warns 
against unwholesome food, or change of weather, or bad in- 
vestments in business. The virtue of mere prudeuce, which 
is all it teaches, is not only not the highest sort of virtue,— 
though it is the same in kind that the popular religion often 
stops with,— but it has no charm in it, and little honor. 
Men’s sympathies run out to the frank vice and frank con- 
trition of the prodigal, more than to his elder brother's 
thrifty and calculating obedience. The “spiritual law” 
which we have spoken of goes deeper, and touches more 
powerfully the real springs of life. An ordinary historian 
can trace out for us the series of events that show how an 
unscrupulous ambition, crowned with every success, leads 
on to deeper stakes and unintended crimes, till it culmi- 
nates in some fatal disaster, such as Waterloo or Sedan. 
But it takes a great poet and dramatist to show how the 
same ambition, in the noon of its success, is after all the 
wreck and despair of the life: as when Lady Macbeth says, 
“ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
When our desire is got, without content.” 


As soon as we attempt to follow out the line of thought 
which this suggests, we are struck by two or three points of 
view, which should be firmly held to in considering how to 
meet the sophisms which beset the current religious argu- 
ment on the subject. 

I. In the first place, with our modern habits of thought, it 
is absolutely necessary that we should discard the notion of 
anything arbitrary in what we call the Divine reward of 
virtue or penalty of guilt. No doubt, what we speak of, 
ignorantly, as “laws of nature” have been appointed (to 
speak after the manner of men) with intelligence, fore- 
thought, and distinct purpose,— the laws which govern the 
results of good and evil in human character, as much as those 
which govern, for example, the relations of carbon and oxy- 
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gen in producing the vital heat of the body. The thing to 
be observed is that to our mind all the laws of life are ulti- 
mate, and have nothing arbitrary about them. They are 
what they are by what we may call a Divine Necessity. 
That is, we cannot possibly think of their being other than 
what they are. To our mind they are simply the expression 
of the ultimate constitution of things, so far as conceivable 
by us; so that it is absolutely impossible to follow out in 
our imagination the consequences that would ensue from the 
smallest change in that actual constitution of things, physi- 
cal or moral: if, for example, the air we breathe were one- 
fourth part oxygen, instead of being (what it is) about 
one-fifth. 

It is not of the slightest consequence, in this view, whether 
that constitution of things is the best possible or the worst 
possible. Indeed, it is not clear whether these phrases, 
which figure so much in some schools of philosophy, haye 
any intelligible meaning to our mind. No doubt we can 
easily enough imagine a more fertile soil, a pleasanter cli- 
mate, a more orderly and happier state of society, and so on. 
Here, we are simply dealing by comparison with what is 
known and familiar. But the instant we come to the 
“laws” (that is, the ultimate conditions) by which these 
things are determined,— gravitation, evaporation, sympathy, 
retribution,n— we come upon ground bordering directly on 
the unknown and unknowable; ground where we have 
simply to accept the fact; ground which we cannot by any 
possibility conceive to be other than it is, while earth is 
earth or man is man. 

In like manner, whatever our opinion may be about any 
of the laws that affect our moral life, we cannot rest until we 
have divested them to our thought of any smallest appear- 
ance or remnant of an arbitrary character. Thus a child 
needs to be told that a lie is wrong, and, if need be, that it 
must be punished by parental discipline. An average man 
needs to be practically convinced that dishonesty is an evil 
thing to him,—if necessary, by shutting him up for years 
in prison, which implies a complicated apparatus of courts 
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and judges. To teach men of a rude time that falsehood 
at heart is a baleful and fatal thing, it was necessary to 
carry over the same machinery of courts and a Supreme 
Judge to the invisible world, and to say that “liars shall 
have their portion in a lake of fire and brimstone,”—how- 
ever we interpret those awful words. But, taken carnally, 
that is not the kind of imagery that impresses us now. And 
we shall never be satisfied with our own opinion as to the 
judgment that follows wilful falsehood, until we see it as an 
ultimate fact in human life constituted as it is, just as unerr- 
ing and just as little arbitrary as that which regulates the 
consumption of carbon and oxygen in evolving the vital 
heat. 

II. In the second place, we must disconnect — that is to 
say, logically disconnect — the penalty of guilt from any no- 
tion of suffering, such as is either arbitrary in its infliction, 
or can be made apparent to observation or taken into our 
calculation of consequences. Now this dissociation of suf- 
fering, arbitrary or calculable or apparent, from guilt is one 
which our thought strongly rebels against. It seems even 
an outrage upon our natural sense of justice. And yet not 
only is it the fact which constantly meets us in the experi- 
ence of life, but we must come to it squarely, face to face, if 
we would succeed in seeing the whole thing in its true light. 
For example, the consequences of drunkenness or licentious- 
ness, which are so often made (and rightly made) the type 
of God’s moral judgments, are by no means the penalty of 
the guilt of drunkenness or lust. They are simply the 
expression of a physiological fact. They are the natural, 
but by no means constant or unavoidable, sequence of a 
definite act; and some of the worst of them are perhaps 
oftenest suffered by the innocent, not the guilty. As the 
old phrase ran, they “work corruption of blood.” The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and it is the children’s 
teeth that are set on, edge,— which it would not be if it 
were spiritual law we were dealing with, not a simple fact 
of physiology. With a little prudence, the guiltiest person 
of all will sometimes keep all his vices and—so far as 
another eye can see —escape all their consequences. 
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And again, if we think of suffering as the real penalty of 
guilt, we are confounded at once by finding that the inno- 
cent suffer full as much as the guilty,— perhaps more. ‘On 
the whole,” writes an observer who has given much thought 
to subjects of this nature, “the most pitiful object I saw 
once in a great hospital, which gathered up the wrecks of 
the city’s debauchery, was a little infant born there blind, — 
its blood poisoned at birth, and its bones rotten by the 
sin of its progenitors; so that it could at best linger a few 
weeks in blind misery, and then be laid in an unpitied 
grave, having never tasted once the sweet joy of life.” Mas- 
ter, said the disciples, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind? Neither this man nor his parents, 
said Jesus; but that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him. That was his way of saying that suffering 
as such is not the penalty of guilt as such. The “ work of 
God” to be made manifest in the blind man was what? 
It was, simply to cure his blindness. 

Now it is just here that ‘“we have the mind of Christ.” 
It is none of our business to be theorizing about the ulti- 
mate source or the reason of human suffering. Our only 
business with it is to prevent it if we can, and to heal it 
when we can. One great passionate outcry has gone up 
from the heart of man since the beginning, echoed alike by 
Job and Isaiah, by Auschylus and Homer, by Tennyson and 
Carlyle; but no answer better than that has ever come, or 
probably ever will. An inflammation in a spot no bigger 
than a pin-point strikes the sensitive nerve of eye or ear; 
and your innocent child —to-night perhaps — shall suffer 
agonies that stir in your heart all that bitter, helpless sense 
of the mystery of pain. As to that mystery, as just said, 
there is no other apparent answer possible than this: that 
our only business with it is to soothe it when we can, to 
prevent it if we can, and to heal it where we can.* 

Once for all, if we will deal at all with a matter so 
serious as guilt and its penalty, we must learn not to con- 
found that penalty with the pain that afflicts guilty and 


*This thought is followed further out in an interesting essay in the London 
Spectator of Oct, 8, 1887. 
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innocent alike. It was of One conceived spotless as a Lamb 
of God that it was said, “‘The chastisement of our peace 
was laid upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” It 
is the tender-hearted, compassionate, and pure, that really 
feel the awful burden of the suffering and sin that oppress 
mankind. ‘To live comfortably through life,—to escape that 
great burden of sorrow and pain,—two things, it has been 
rather cynically said, are chiefly requisite: a hard heart 
and a good digestion. Such words mock, perhaps, our easy 
and childlike notion, that the good should be made — di- 
vinely or artificially —happy, and the bad—divinely or 
artificially — miserable. In this life, once for all, it is no 
such thing. Not that certain moral qualities —as amiabil- 
ity, generosity, content of mind —do not contribute to life’s 
happiness: indeed they do, as certainly and plainly as fresh 
air and sunshine to bodily health. Not that certain im- 
moral qualities —as idleness, envy, ill-regulated passion — 
do not contribute to life’s misery: indeed they do, as surely 
as poisons in the air bring fever. But these are only inci- 
dents. They are fringes, as it were, to that great web of 
mingled delight and pain which constitutes our experience 
of life. 

God makes his sun of gladness, so far as we can see, rise 
impartially on the evil and on the good; and sends his rains 
of sorrow, so far as we can see, equally upon the just and 
on the unjust. That is, the surface gladness and the sur- 
face pain, which are all that our eyes can see, are distrib- 
uted with absolute impartiality, so far as moral merit is con- 
cerned. Who supposes that the undistinguished crowd of 
victims in a great war,— who suffer anguish of terror, rend- 
ing of households, destruction of property, pangs of starva- 
tion, miseries of pestilence, outrage of person, and eclipse 
of life—who supposes that they have deserved worse of 
the Almighty than the victorious commanders, who have 
the glories of conquest, or the beaten commanders, who 
have at least the solace of compliment and compassion in 
their defeat? And, if we will think of it, the enormous 
misery that results from this one simple source, wars of 
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policy and ambition, is so vast as utterly to overwhelm and 
confound whatever notion we can frame of those milder 
distresses, which are all that most of us know of human 
wretchedness. 

The prodigious question, then, of the suffering which 
mankind endure, or are capable of enduring, we must set 
absolutely aside from our view, when we deal with the law 
of the spirit of life, as helping to explain the Divine com- 
pensations of evil or good as such. 

III. And, still further, we shall not find that it helps us 
at all in our understanding of it, when we carry over that 
suffering, retributively, to our notion of another life. Pain 
by way of arbitrary infliction will never reconcile itself 
to the judgment or conscience of a reasonable man. Our 
natural first feeling about it is doubtless different from this. 
Revenge, which Lord Bacon calls “a sort of wild justice,” 
demands eye for eye, tooth for tooth, pang for pang. And 
that rude sense of justice in us all is justified, no doubt, 
at anything which seems (as it were) the very reflex of a 
criminal act, as when a wife-beater is heartily flogged on 
the bare back. But, if we will think of it, the flogging 
of a wife-beater is mercifully meant to save other men’s 
wives; it is a punishment that speaks sharply to the coarse 
understanding of men who are capable of beating their 
wives; it is not meant revengefully, to wreak the anger of 
the State. It would surely be a pitiful thing for the great, 
rich, strong State, made up of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, to act revengefully upon a criminal whom it had got 
safe in its grasp and reduced to helplessness. The public 
safety alone justifies the law’s severity. 

Just so with the dispensations of another life. It does 
not satisfy in the least our sense of absolute justice that an 
Almighty Being — we will not say forever, since that is too 
horrible, beyond all range of imagination, to think of for a 
moment, in its hard, implacable malignity —should infliet 
we will even say one single pang, by act of arbitrary will, 
upon a creature absolutely helpless and unresisting, on ac- 
count of guilt alike unrepented and (as we must recollect) 
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unhindered in a previous state. We may, on the other 
hand, very easily conceive that such a soul, stripped naked, 
as it were, of all defences, and looking back on a course of 
evil in a light hitherto unimagined and unsuspected,— we 
may easily conceive that such a soul should undergo flames 
and agonies of remorse at the mere fact of its wilful aliena- 
tion from infinite purity and right, typified truly enough in 
the imagery of parable and apocalypse, feebly paralleled by 
the like tortures that have scourged convicted offenders 
here. Such a destiny as that may very well enter into our 
conception of a future life, when we try to apply to it the 
spiritual law we seem to discern in the present life. But 
we must first of all conceive it as the working out of that 
spiritual law; that is, as essentially and necessarily part of 
our moral constitution as those relations of carbon and oxy- 
gen in the blood, which evolve the vital heat of the body. 
Such a view of the subject, as we conceive, is in harmony 
with those methods of thinking which are now everywhere 
accepted as sound, and is demanded by them. If these 
methods are right anywhere, they certainly are in the de- 
partment of theology, which, properly understood, is the 
reflex in philosophic thought of one special range of human 
experience. Accepting so much, we have, then, brought , 
this matter round upon the ground where it has got to 
stand, if it is going to have any real or permanent value as 
part of our religious thought. In brief, either there is a 
good and a bad, a better and a worse for us, or there is not. 
And by this we must mean a good and a bad, a better and 
a worse, entirely aside from the sense of calculable pleasure 
or pain. The real good in life, its true and highest good, is 
what all grave thinkers are agreed in calling moral or spir- 
itual good; that is, it belongs not to sensation, but to the 
quality of the soul. The deadly enemy of such a vfew is 
the method of thinking known by such fine names as eude- 
monism, or hedonism, or Epicureanism. Under all these 
fine names — nay, even though the sense of them should be 
expanded and glorified into an eternity of selfish bliss — it 
is the doctrine of Belial as opposed to the gospel of Christ. 
5 
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Religion always assumes that there is such a higher good, 
quite irrespective of pleasure or pain; carrying this so far, 
sometimes, as to say that the real test of fitness for salvation 
- is willingness to be cast off from all joy forever, out of pure 
loyalty to God. 

The utmost that can be claimed for pleasure as the re- 
ward of virtue is that on the whole, out of innumerable 
instances, it will be found that the preponderance in the 
long run is in favor of virtue as against vice, as a source of 
human happiness or satisfaction,— for the individual a slen- 
der and doubtful preponderance, while immensely great for 
society at large. As a voice to the soul, we must take 
rather the splendid paradox we have already cited from 
Carlyle: ‘There is in man a higher than the love of happi- 
ness. He can do without happiness, and instead thereof 
find blessedness!” Or as St. Paul urges, Religion ought to 
set a mark at least as high as a prize-fighter, who will let 
himself be battered to death in the ring sooner than show 
himself a coward or own himself beaten. There is a sphere 
and quality of life, call it what we will,— wisdom, as Solo- 
mon called it; or self-control (cwgpociry), as Socrates called it ; 
or virtue, as the Stoics called it; or moral excellence, as we 
say in our homely English; but what we like best to call 
by those noble Scripture names, love, joy, peace, spiritual 
life, kingdom of heaven, in one word, BLESSEDNESS,— which 
is the best thing for us, constituted as we are. If a man has 
the least notion of such a sphere of life, or a belief that it 
exists, he necessarily feels after it, struggles towards it, as 
plants towards sunlight. We do not quarrel with any one 
who prefers to translate by so tame a word as “ pleasure” 
that abounding joy, that deep peace, that expanding life, in 
which this ‘ blessedness ” consists, provided only he recog- 
nize the fact. If we do not so recognize it, then so much 
the worse for us. Not that it is a sin, which will be visited 
by a specific penalty; but that it is a sort of “outer dark- 
ness ’—a blindness, a sickness, an impotency of the soul. 

Now this, as we have already hinted, is not a matter of 
speculation or dogma; it is a fact of human experience. 
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And it is this fact of human experience that gives its sig- 
nificance to our customary religious phraseology. Thus, 
* Heaven,” says Dr. Hedge, “is the sum-total of ascending 
spirits; hell is the sum-total of descending spirits.” In 
these ranges of experience we do not talk about reward 
or punishment. The glory and the joy are in the higher 
life itself. The gloom and pain are the forfeiture of that 
life. The arduous struggles by which it is won are not 
“merit,” by which it is earned as a reward. They are 
but incidents of the climbing, a cheap price for the glory 
of the ascent. They are no more than the painful steps 
one climbs to view the splendors of a mountain sunrise; 
no more than the price which that man paid who “ with 
joy sold all that he had” so as to buy that “pearl of great 
price” which the kingdom of heaven had become to him. 

Plainly enough, if Religion is to regain in an age of 
reason anything of the power over men’s lives which it 
is held to have lost since the “ages of faith,” it must be not 
by bringing down its claims to the lower level of a specu- 
lative opinion or a carnal prudence, but by making plain 
those facts in its own domain, which are just as real and 
certain as the facts of astronomy or- physiology. These 
facts lie in a region of experience which it has been too 
much the fashion of late to disregard, in an eager grasping 
at the glittering generalities of science, or in the efforts of 
a practical philanthropy, or in the allurement of material, 
political, and social progress. Everything that is certain in 
this world comes to us from going back upon the primary 
facts of experience. And it is for Religion, just as much as 
it is for any department of the sciences of observation, to 
assert and defend very jealously that domain of experience 
which is rightfully its own. 

Finally, something like the thought which we have here 
attempted to express we believe was in the mind of Paul 
when he wrote those noble words: “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” : 
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CABOT’S MEMOIR OF EMERSON.* 


It is no disparagement of Dr. Holmes’s brilliant mono- 
graph, which his own genius has illustrated, to say that we 
have now at length a complete biography of Emerson. Dr. 
Holmes’s work was not a spontaneous production, but an 
undertaking solicited by a literary adventurer for his own 
profit. Mr. Cabot’s Memoir is the work of a literary exec- 
utor appointed by Emerson himself, and written at the so- 
licitation of his surviving friends, with the advantage of all 
the materials in existence which could further the task. 

Dr. Holmes’s acquaintance with Emerson was festive and 
occasional: Mr. Cabot’s was that of an intimate friend and 
chosen confidant. That Dr. Holmes, with these disadvan- 
tages, has produced a work so brilliant and charming, is due 
to his own genius, which touches nothing that it does not 
adorn: Mr. Cabot’s must be judged by his superior oppor- 
tunity. The difficulty he experienced was not that of scanty 
and imperfect data, but of superabundant material furnished 
by Emerson’s journal and his numerous letters to relatives 
and friends, to sort and present which in chronological and 
critical order was a task involving an amount of patient 
discrimination which it is hard to estimate and scarcely pos- 
sible to exaggerate. 

As Mr. Cabot was the man best authorized to undertake 
this task, so it is difficult to see how it could have been 
more ably and judiciously discharged. With a modest self- 
suppression, he is always behind his subject; and, when 
he speaks in his own person, it is as exhibiter or inter- 
preter of the phases most striking in Emerson’s life. With ~ 
sympathetic appreciation he presents him in his home life, 
especially in his intercourse with his children. “He kept 
a record of their childish sayings and doings, in which their 
‘pretty oracles’ are chronicled like’ the anecdotes of Plu- 
tarch. Their play and their work, their companions and 
their lessons, their out-of-door rambles and their home oceu- 
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pations, were objects of his constant care. . . . His interest 
and his sympathy about every detail of school affairs, school 
politics, and school pleasures [says one of his children] were 
unbounded. . . . He used to ask me, when I told him of a 
new scholar, ‘Did you speak to her?’ ‘No: I had nothing 
to say.’ ‘Speak, speak, if you haven’t anything to say. Ask 
her, Don’t you admire my shoe-strings?’” 

A most valuable portion of Mr. Cabot’s work, and one 
possible only to a writer who had ready access to the docu- 
ments cited, is the letters to his wife and other friends 
written from England during his residence there in 1847 
and 1848, while fulfilling the lecture engagements which had 
summoned him thither. These letters give the best account 
of his impressions of the country and the hospitalities and 
honors accorded to him by people of the highest distinction, 
— better than the English Traits, because more spontane- 
ous and free. 

I regret that Mr. Cabot has chosen for the frontispiece of 
his work a “counterfeit presentment” of Emerson which 
shows him much darker than his actual complexion. One 
would judge from this portrait that his hair was black, 
whereas it was nearer blond than black, and that the im- 
pression of his countenance was sombre instead of fair and 
radiant, as he appeared in society. But this portrait, if it 
gives a false impression, preserves what is not less important, 
the physiognomical character of his visage. Lavater says 
that the character is to be judged not by the expression, 
which is variable, but by the firm parts and the bony con- 
formation of the countenance. I once came upon Emerson 
while he was sleeping, and was startled at the stern charac- 
ter of a face which I had known only as radiant and invit- 
ing. It was a new lesson of the man, which somewhat mod- 
ified my previous impression. 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. Cabot for his account of 
Rev. William Emerson, father of Waldo, a man of note in 
the Boston of his day. But when he is said to have received 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year and thirty cords of wood, 
—-a salary “modest enough, when reckoned by the standards 
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of the present day,”—I remember that twenty years later, 
when ministers’ salaries were more likely to have been in- 
creased than diminished, the largest salary paid to any min- 
ister in Boston was fifteen hundred dollars a year. Twelve 
hundred was the more usual sum. 

On page 117 of the first volume, where Emerson writes, 
“To-morrow Mr. Everett is to open his lips on this signal 
topic, and Webster the next day,” a note by the editor ex- 
plains that “the topic was the public reception of Lafay- 
ette.” But Lafayette had returned to France some time 
before. The “topic” was the remarkable coincidence of 
the deaths of Adams and Jefferson on the Fourth of July in 
1826. 

Mr. Cabot has given us the phenomenal, historical Emer- 
son,— the scholar, the sage, as he wrought and taught in 
the days and scenes of his intellectual activity,— but not 
the interior, spiritual, fate-determined Emerson, whom no 
biography can report, whom we can only appreciate as 
inferred from his outward manifestation in history. 

At an early age, long before he arrived at self-knowledge 
or self-estimation, he kept a journal and preserved records 
of his doings, from an unconscious instinctive fore-feeling of 
his future celebrity and importance. He ripened slowly, 
very slowly. He was long in coming to the knowledge of 
himself and his true calling. The first thirty years and 
more of his life were largely a process of wnlearning, of free- 
ing himself from the traditions of his race, an untwisting of 
the fetters of his childhood. His ancestors had been parish 
ministers. It was natural for him to choose that vocation. 
The truth of this choice was the deep consciousness of the 
will and the power to teach his fellow-men. And this he 
did, as we infer from the influence, the fascination, which 
he exercised over a class of like-minded spirits by the man- 
ner of his discoursing from the pulpit. But he had no 
vocation to be a parish priest. The office was distasteful, 
was repugnant to him in some of its most exigent claims. 
He could not be natural and satisfy its demands. He could 
not talk “goody.” He could not content those who claim 
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a right of property in their minister, who look for stereo- 
type, unctuous phraseology, and expect to be edified by a 
sanctimoniousness as foreign from his sincere nature as the 
opposite slang of the ungodly. 

While minister of the Second Church, he took one step 
which brought him prominently before the public, and 
shocked many good people, who fancied they discerned in 
it symptoms of mental alienation. He had been led to con- 
clude that the rite of the Lord’s Supper was not intended 
by the Author of our religion to be perpetuated as a formal 
observance, and asked to be excused from its administra- 
tion. I waive entirely the question of the eorrectness of 
this view, and am only concerned to emphasize Emerson’s 
honesty and the courage of his convictions in proclaiming 
it. The society, of course, rejected this proposition; and 
Emerson, on the next Sunday on which he addressed his 
people, at once explained and defended his view and re- 
signed his charge. The sermon was printed: it is his first 
publication of permanent note. It is free from the charac- 
teristics of his subsequent writings, in that respect very 
un-Emersonian, but truly Emersonian as a manifestation 
of the character of the man. 

So ended the first period of his life. I should not forget 
to mention that this period contained the lovely idyl of his 
union with his first wife, Ellen Tucker, whose singular beauty 
of countenance was the exponent of a radiant soul. He had 
cast behind him like a dream that portion of his history, had 
broken many dear ties, and with shattered health, before the 
days of ocean steamers, in 1832, in his thirtieth year, he set 
sail for Europe. He went to Sicily, to Naples; he travelled in 
Italy, in Switzerland, in France, and in England. In Scot- 
land he visited Carlyle, then living at Craigenputtock, and 
formed an acquaintance which grew to a permanent friend- 
ship between the two most original writers of their day. 

He returned in the autumn of 1833, an altered man. He 
had attained his intelle¢tual majority. He had met himself, 
and found his calling. He concluded to make his home in 
Concord, the home of his ancestry. His “roots,” he said, 
“ were there.” 
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In 1836, he married his second wife, Miss Jackson, of 
Plymouth, who survives him; he purchased and fitted the 
house which was to be his home for the rémainder of his life. 

In the same year appeared his first book, Mature. In 
that small volume, of less than a hundred pages, he pub- 
lishes the confession of his faith, and foreshows the direc- 
tion of his future activity. 

It is far from my purpose to trace the career of Emer- 
son through the forty years of his activity from this time 
forward. That would be to repeat or to epitomize Mr. 
Cabot’s all-sufficient biography. I have only wished to indi- 
cate and to emphasize the line of demarcation which sepa- 
rates Emerson, the child of tradition, the immature seeker, 
from the new-born Emerson, the mature man, the author 
of those works which have made him immortal. 

He did not rapidly attain the position which was due to 
him and which he finally achieved. If he attracted at once 
a large following of the young and progressive, he shocked 
and repelled the conservative, who disputed his doctrine, 
especially as set forth in the famous Divinity School address, 
and even questioned his sanity. But, undisturbed by these 
criticisms, he serenely held his way, and finally triumphed. 
In his oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1837, he 
affirmed, “ Let {a man plant himself indomitably on his own 
instincts and there abide, and the huge world will come 
round to him.” 

This is precisely what Emerson did; this is precisely what 
he realized. 

FREDERIC Henry HEDGE. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


I had hoped that Dr. Hedge’s interesting criticism of Mr. 
Cabot’s Memoir might be expanded, so as to take up in detail 
that view of Emerson’s relation to the religious thought of 
his time to which it naturally leads,— the view which would be 
taken by one who was for fifty years a close associate, as dis- 
tinct from that taken by the biographer and critic. But he 
has felt himself holden from such a task by what is to his 
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consciousness an invincible necessity,—a “fate” which may not 
be gainsaid. This constraint, it is probable, has to do not only 
with the large and vague proportions into which the topic seems 
to widen out as soon as it is looked at closely, but with that very 
intellectual nearness which, bringing the two minds to look so 
long from a common centre, has at the same time made it hard 
for one of them to project the other in outline (so to speak), and 
so survey its circle of influence independently. For from a very 
early time they were constant and close associates in thonght, 
each in a sense complementary to the other,— one the poet and 
seer, one the scholar and critic; one, two and a half years the 
elder and four years earlier in date of college life, while both 
entered the same year upon their professional career, and their 
lines soon ran very near together. In December, 1833, the elder 
speaks of the younger (Memoir, p. 216) as “an unfolding man, 
who has just now written the best pieces that have appeared in 
the Hxaminer ; one especially was a living, leaping Logos, and 
he may help me.” Looking a little further, we find Reason 
in Religion a very counterpart, in its order of idea, of Nature 
and the Hssays,— written, indeed, from the widely different 
point of view of a scholar and theologian, which Emerson was 
very far from claiming to be. A retrospect over this long line 
of co-operation in the higher ranges of speculative thinking, 
which has had such large’ results upon the mind of our genera- 
tion, were a service greatly to be wished and to be grateful for ; 
but that which would have given its peculiar interest and value 
proves also to have been its special difficulty, and perhaps im- 
possibility. 

At the same time, the identity of view spoken of, while it for- 
bids a task that might seem to involve a large and final judg- 
ment, greatly helps a genial appreciation and interpretation of 
Emerson’s thought, and gives a personal interest to many a 
reminiscence embodied in this Memoir. What passed into the 
great treasury of buried events half a century and more ago 
is kept alive in one faithful and loving memory: thus I have 
listened to Dr. Hedge, within these last few days, as he has re- 
cited from spontaneous recollection a vivid passage from a col- 
lege oration of Kdward Emerson delivered more than sixty years 
ago, and the deeply pathetic verses in which that brilliant son 
of genius took a last farewell of home and friends, from the ship 
that carried him out to his four years of pining exile in the West 
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Indies. Such reminiscences, covering all the names that appear 
in this biography as closely related to its central figure, make its 
quiet pages breathe and throb again with a vanished life. In the 
survivor of that long companionship, memory can hardly shape 
itself otherwise than as the brooding and affectionate sense of 
a great personal loss. Still, it brings its compensations in the 
fresh warm touch that quickens those far-away shapes and re- 
stores the faded traits. No record of this sort, indeed, is quite 
complete without some such running commentary. 

Mr. Emerson, as one sees in the Memoir, while sensitively 
open by native temperament even to the extravagances of the 
young idealism rampant fifty years ago, had at the same time 
a sanity and practical sense that held him within the boundaries 
of a regulated order. It was with a sort of contrition that he 
declined committing himself to enterprises of generous purpose, 
but practically unsound, like Brook Farm and Fruitlands. Noth- 
ing can be keener and shrewder than his criticism of their 
method, even from the “ worldly-wiseman’s” point of view; but 
it was given with a certain remorse and pain, as if it were some- 
how wrong not to share the imprudences of his friends. He did, 
in fact, try some of their experiments, as vegetarianism for exam- 
ple, which he quickly abandoned, finding no gain in it; and once 
attempted to abolish the conventional boundary-line between 
parlor and kitchen, which, however, he found strictly defended 
on the other side (p. 446). But he was early weary of mere 
aimless declarations of independence, and counselled his friend, 
Rev. C. A. Bartol, not to follow his own example in abandoning 
his parish charge from a like scruple concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per: “It was better, he thought, to remain in the existing forms 
and uplift and vivify them by faith, so long as that was possible” 
(Memoir, p. 315). In like manner, while for years he kept aloof 
from customary religious forms and offices, and even said once 
(to Dr. Hedge) that Christianity as now professed “had done 
more harm than good,” he “liked that everybody should go to 
church but himself,” and recovered in time his calmer balance, 
resumed his attendance at the parish gatherings, and claimed 
again with affectionate veneration the name Christian. While 
his discontent with existing institutions, from his idealistic point 
of view, took sometimes the tone and language of an outright 
anarchism, he was in practice a live and faithful member of the 
body politic, constantly attended town meeting with genuine 
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interest, and had what we may call a hearty though gentle con- 
tempt for those theorists who carried their protest so far as to 
abstain from voting and refuse to pay their taxes. No censor 
of morals was ever more unsparing than he in scornful condem- 
nation of the commercial temper of the time; but no political 
economist ever put more clearly and convincingly the reasons of 
good sense for accepting the conveniences of the use of money 
and heeding honorably its obligations. I listened in Cambridge 
to that speech of his, in fugitive-slave-law times, so full of hot in- 
dignation and scorn at the compromises which the North seemed 
eager then to make with slavery; but I heard him.also, at an 
anti-slavery convention in Worcester, explain how slavery had 
had its rightful place in the unfolding of human history, and was 
odious to us because outgrown by the moral sense of a later day. 
Mildest-mannered of men, he liked to listen to the sharp impera- 
tive orders of a steamboat captain coming to the dock, and was 
greatly fascinated by anecdotes of a strong unscrupulous will 
like Napoleon’s. What he seems most to have admired in the 
English was precisely the hard-headed, heavy-handed quality, con- 
quering material success, of which his own nature had most lack. 
No man’s gospel was so peace-loving, optimistic, and serene; 
but at West Point he studied with eager interest the military 
training, and once, in the Charlestown Navy Yard, early in the 
war, his exclamation was, “Ah! sometimes gunpowder smells 
good!” (p. 601.) His theories as to license of thinking and lit- 
erary expression may be charged as wanton and lawless; but, 
when certain authors (as Walt Whitman, whom he had once 
warmly praised) trausgressed the tacit but well-understvod limits 
of wholesome speech, he revolted from them with sharp repug- 
nance; and he could never see anything — excepting the melody 
of versification — that was not merely odious in the sombre 
Epicureanism of Omar-Khayyam. In the phrasing of his relig- 
ious thought he represents a liberalism almost antinomian, and 
an individualism that knows no inspiration but the uplift of the 
solitary soul; while in the mood of his religious life he perpet- 
ually reverts to the stern Calvinism of his earlier days as the 
sustainer of most of what makes life worth living, and ethically 
he remained through life a Puritan to the backbone. As his 
biographer says (p. 625), “he had never identified himself with 
his precepts, but was always ready to reverse them, however cate- 
gorical they might be, with equal emphasis and as coolly as if he 
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had never heard of them.” In other words, he was no pragmatic 
moralist, but a sane and sound-hearted thinker, who honestly 
accepted the light of the day he walked in as coming straighter 
from heaven than any formal code or precept, however sacred 
that might be. This, too, without failing to see the peril of mak- 
ing his own rule of judgment the rule for all. 

It would be interesting to compare the feeling of a younger 
generation, that has learned to think only with veneration of 
Emerson as an inspired man, with the memories of one old 
enough to have watched from the beginning that fifty years’ 
serene and radiant course. But that comparison we can only 
infer, in part, from such hints and testimonies as have been just 
referred to. Even to one who stood quite outside the group to 
which he intimately belonged, Emerson the man is a far nearer 
and kindlier presence than Emerson the philosopher, the essayist, 
the poet, or even the “friend and aider [as Matthew Arnold calls 
him] of those who would live in the spirit.” A few such remi- 
niscences come back to me as I write these words. I recall the 
very attitude I stood in, and the tone in which the phrases fell 
upon my ear, when he spoke in 1887 of the scholar’s vocation as 
a living man and not a mere student of other men, and in 1838 
of the preacher’s vocation as one whose soul should ever hearken 
to the present Deity,— when his hearers felt the sweet intoxica- 
tion pass through them of the breath of a new intellectual day. 
I recall the musical sweetness of utterance in those first lectures 
of his, when it seemed impossible that any one should judge their 
thought by critical analysis, any more than he would the music 
of a delicious symphony of Mozart. I feel even now, as I felt in 
Music Hall on New Year’s Day of 1863, the thrill of the emphasis 
he gave to those stern and vivid words of his “ Boston Hymn,” as 
they rang out to the eager crowd: *— 


“Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
ss Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 7, 
And ever was. Pay him!” 


* Whose feeling is thus reflected in a letter written by a child of twelve toa 
younger brother : ‘‘You ought to have been there. They clapped and stamped and 
cheered for Lincoln over and ovér again. They cheered so loud that it almost fright- 
ened me. It seemed as if some one was saying in my ear, Free! free! free! The 
poor negro is no longer a slave, but free! free! free! Oh, I hope that I shall never for- 
get that day,— never forget that what is to us something so natural that we do not 
even think of it as a privilege has just been given to the poor negro as a great gift.” 
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I recall the walk of a summer Sunday afternoon which took me 
near his door, when he met me in that serene and kindly way of 
his, and volunteered to be my guide to Thoreau’s hermitage and 
its surroundings on the edge of Walden Pond. These and a few 
like memories, even more than the musical or the strenuous utter- 
ance of his verse or prose, make the record of these crowded 
pages a near and living thing. 


CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM.* 


All are familiar with Wordsworth’s early sympathy with 
the French Revolution. It seemed to him the cause of the 
people against their oppressors, and his heart beat for lib- 
erty. At Orleans, his attention was arrested by a forlorn 
but delicate girl, leading a starved heifer. “It is against 
that we are fighting,” said Beaupais to the poet. And this 
illustration of poverty in the concrete carried Wordsworth 
away. 

_And yet the physiocrats had largely realized their theo- 
ries in legislation. Arthur Young, whose writings are still 
instructive, went from England distrustful of the tendency 
to increase estates in his own country, and prepossessed in 
favor of the small holdings of the French agriculturists. 
But he came back thoroughly convinced that a national 
polity which compels the subdivision of even hereditary 
lands, and makes land bear the burden of taxation, minis- 
ters to an inevitable poverty. 

The people seem ‘to have been persuaded by the political 
economists of that time that, as the only real and perma- 
nent basis of prosperity and power is agriculture, so the 
only true wealth is land. Agriculture was the only 
productive labor: therefore, everybody must own land, if 
ever so little. The competition for land in consequence 
became so intense that farming was reduced to its lowest 
condition, so that oui author, referring to this form of 
ownership, says, ‘ Property is the parent of poverty.” All 
the savings of the lower class were invested in land,— 


* Read at the Ministers’ Institute in Princeton, Mass., Sept. 27, 1887. 
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land always taxed, and very often unremunerative. Farms, 
however small, were by law divided and subdivided among 
the children. In some instances, this had gone so far 
that a single fruit tree, standing on ten rods of ground or 
the sixteenth part of an acre, constituted a farm. The pop- 
ulation in some districts had already increased beyond the 
means of comfortable subsistence. Young found much 
misery; and the smaller the farms, the poorer the people. 
As he passed into those provinces where for any cause the 
estates were larger, there he met with farmers who were 
able to introduce improved methods of cultivation, better 
implements and stock. They could afford to pay wages to 
men unemployed, and their prosperity was proportional. 
His conclusion, after extensive observations covering a 
period of several years, was that the law, instead of com- 
pelling, should limit the subdivision of lands; that master- 
ship is just as essential to agriculture as to manufactures; 
and that, to effect the relief of the French people, every 
shadow of a tax on land should be removed. And Words- 
worth’s estimate of the causes of suffering in France was as 
inadequate as that of many a man in our time, who feels 
much and mistakes that for thinking; whose sympathies 
are right, but whose knowledge is deficient, and whose 
reasoning is fallacious. 

Forty years later than the inferences of Young, Harriet 
Martineau, who was not wanting in sympathy for all suf- 
fering classes, wrote her story of Brooke Farm, that happy 
community in England which yielded, though not without 
complaint at first, to the enclosure of its neglected commons. 
The book was written to show the wastefulness of small 
farming and the advantage to all of having the wayside and 
the free village barrens, where the kine grew poor, brought 
under profitable cultivation, giving well-paid employment 
to otherwise thriftless men. , ; 

Herzen, however, in more modern times, and apparently 
some others, think that the Russian peasant, “ disguised 
with dirt and brandy, has solved the question of the nine- 
teenth century,” or that something like the primitive sys- 
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tem of the village commune is to be the panacea for all our 
ills. Marx talks approvingly of India, where the land is 
tilled in common and the produce divided among all; where 
capital creates no surplus labor, and communities abide 
peaceful and unchanged, though dynasties fall and States 
dissolve. But in Russia, certainly, communism has not yet 
brought a form of welfare or freedom which a young nation 
like our own need envy. True, every male child is at birth 
endowed with its inalienable share of the landed property of 
the commune; but with it comes the land tax, which holds 
him and his family in an almost hopeless bondage. If he 
could be rid of his land, he could be rid of his tax,—of 
those muney-dues which, in a large part of the empire, ex- 
ceeding normal rent, are more grievous than the labor-dues 
of serfage. No matter how poor the land or whether used 
or not, the fixed sum assessed upon the commune must 
be raised. And in the later times, with the growth of 
manufacturing interests, the peasant has gone to the towns 
for employment, has turned artisan and operative, that he 
might get ready money to discharge his liability as mem- 
ber of the commune. This has more and more left tillage 
to women, which has not been improved; while the con- 
tinuous separation of families and domestic interests has 
been anything but favorable to morals. Even proprietors 
in Northern Russia, Wallace tells us, finding land posses- 
sion unprofitable, have rented their estates for what they 
would bring or have left their mansions to decay, while 
they entered upon the advantages of trade. 

On the whole, it is doubtful if there has ever been any 
bondage more bitter than that which has had for its object 
to fasten men to the land or make them bear the burden of 
an inalienable share. So true is this, that the history of 
civilization has largely been that of the struggle of the peo- 
ple to free themselves from agriculture and from the inces- 
sant and various responsibilities for home and herd and 
harvest, which make up the primitive rural life. Whatever 
may have been its healthfulness or its needfulness to society, 
without capital it was a life of exposure, of scanty and pre- 
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carious subsistence, of unremitting toil. It was first relieved 
when the great towns of trade and manufacture sprang up, 
to make a better market for its products and to pay ready 
money for all surplus labor. 

It has been said that the foundation of division of labor 
and of trade is the separation of town and country. The 
“decomposition of handicrafts” began with farming. But 
out of the decomposition of trades springs co-operation. 
The principle.is as old as that of freedom. The word is 
‘the watchword now. Let us seek, however, to understand 
it. What does co-operation mean? It means division of 
labor for the sake of economy,—to reduce the amount of 
labor. It means low cost of production. It means, up to 
this time, the concentration of capital and of population. 
If it should ever go so far as to suppress competition, then 
it will mean that centralization which is implied under 
State, or rather under international, socialism. 

Whoever reads back a hundred years into our New Eng- 
land history reaches a time when a farmer’s outfit suggests 
many modern industries,—the distaff as well as the plough, 
the spindle and shuttle and lapstone as well as the sickle 
and the yoke. There came a time when the noisy wheel 
and loom were stowed away in the stillness of the garret. 
The mills of Massachusetts and Rhode Island said, * We 
will at least take that burden from the farmer’s wife.” 
And many a farmer’s daughter, where there was little prod- 
uce and many mouths to feed, went to Lowell, glad to get 
ready money for a service which, on the whole, was better 
remunerated and less irksome and severe than that at home. 
By and by, the cobbling-bench and the flail went, the candle- 
moulds and the leach-barrel; at length, the churn and the 
cheese-press. Yet each of these steps was due to co-opera- 
tion, to a massing of these distributed industries in factories, 
where more and better work could be done with the same 
outlay of time and strength. Now, we are told that the day 
is not distant when the wash-tub and cooking-stove must go. 
Another great division of labor, another temptation held 
out to capital, which is to land us in the paradise of co-oper- 
ative housekeeping! Let the day be hastened! 
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It need hardly be shown here how essential to co-opera- 
tion is capital. Somebody must build the factory and sup- 
ply the machinery for the new industry. And then the 
offer of steady employment, with fixed and prompt wages, 
was sufficient to bring from great distances those wanting 
work or whose: tastes led them to the shops and mills. In 
the small towns, the citizens exerted themselves as ear- 
nestly to have factories established near them as they did 
later to secure railroads. They risked stock in them, gave 
lands, and exempted them from taxation. There can be 
no doubt that they ministered to the general prosperity. 

It is easy to see that this gradual separation of agricult- 
ure from manufacture, the removal of many rural domestic 
industries and their concentration in cities, was the begin- 
ning of a social revolution. When every twenty pounds of 
wool used in the family, or the year’s consumption of any 
other product, goes to the market, to the factory, and to the 
store for final distribution, a new order of transactions is 
introduced, a radical change comes in the world of trade. 
Out of this state of things spring the social and political 
questions which now press hard for answer upon the Amer- 
ican republic. 

Yet no backward step is to be taken. The solution is not 
behind us, but before. This stage was inevitable under the 
law of social evolution. It must lead on to a higher one. 
Says a pessimistic writer, “You sever the distaff and the 
plough, the spindle and the yoke, and you get factories and 
poorhouses, credit and panics, two hostile nations, agri- 
cultural and commercial.” But as, in the beginning, the 
division of labor was not the offspring of enmity, but was 
born of the spirit of mutual helpfulness, so we see no occa- 
sion for a declaration of civil war now between great re- 
lated interests, to end only in their destruction. Nor do 
we look for any relief in that Asiatic indolence of will or 
dulness of invention which in the Hindu weaver still takes 
an order to weave a wep, and from the raw material, which 
perhaps he has raised himself, goes patiently through the 
whole process by hand, with infinite squandéring of time 
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and toil. Is he by any certainty better off than the English 
factory hand, who stands by his looms or watches a spin- 
ning jenny of two thousand two hundred spindles, each 
spindle turning off ten pounds of yarn in a day of as many 
hours? We will do what we can to reduce the poorhouses, 
we will diffuse as fast as we can that knowledge among the 
people which is the only cure for panics; but to look with 
any hope towards primitive or Asiatic forms of industry, to 
prophesy any millennium for civilization in the land-polity 
of Russia or Japan, we are forbidden by every evidence and 
law of progress. Let the division of labor and the conse- 
quent cheapening of commodities go on. Let invention 
quicken and multiply processes of production, until (to use 
a figure of Harriet Martineau) a man can build six dwelling- 
houses ina day. There is certainly some way in which this 
knowledge of the laws, this command over the forces of 
nature, must contribute to the welfare of the race. 

But here hangs the black and foreboding picture painted 
by the socialist, with all its grim details of the growing 
inequalities of human condition, dim vales of poverty in 
contrast to shining mountains of wealth, multitudes of the 
unemployed asking alms, slaves of capital where “the ma- 
chine [as Emerson says] unmakes the man.” Free compe- 
tition is represented as simply man-hunting and misery. 
Individualism is might overcoming right. Something must 
hold the strong man in check. If it cannot be done, all 
must unite to strangle him in his cradle. Or, to state it 
very temperately in the words of a recent writer, “ The 
evolution of the race has reached that point where the 
supremacy of the individual is neither needed nor desired.” 

The new attempt, however, to disparage individualism in 
theory and wreck it in practice, though doubtless men be- 
lieve that thereby the good of society is to be served, is the 
revival of an old assault upon human freedom. In the rage 
against capital and its abuses has been revealed a drift 
towards despotism, the most unmistakable that has ever 
threatened our country. Let us admit all the truth there 
is in.the charges which socialism brings against capital,— 
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and surely no one can shut his eyes to the evils and suffer- 
ing into which all those. periodically fall who are not wise 
enough and strong enough to make provision for the day of 
enforced idleness or scarcity ; but in that ‘crusade against 
poverty,” which being interpreted is a crusade against prop- 
erty, we shall not find the remedy that we seek. Or we 
shall find it at a cost so great as to leave life little worth 
the living for those who have any wit or energy left. 

For the time, men seem to have transferred their faith 
from individual human nature to-collective human nature. 
The individual is less and less: some organization, the 
State or race, is more and more. We are told outright that 
the species is the end, the individual is only the means. 
We are to give others that confidence which we are for- 
bidden to have in ourselves. This is the surrender of per- 
sonal liberty. And though this attitude cannot last very 
long, and the reaction is sure to come, yet under adverse 
circumstances it may be delayed until generations have 
passed under its yoke of restraint and anguish. Any loss 
of faith in individual manhood is radical. Not long will 
men work for the race, for collective humanity, when this 
nerye is cut.’ Hence, we see how this skepticism in certain 
_ quarters so quickly undermines all associative effort; or it 
maintains coalitions for oppressive measures only,—to put 
down the individual or destroy some rival interest. But 
just because the individual and individual liberty are too 
sacred to be sacrificed to any theory of the general good,— 
are too essential to the plan of nature,— therefore, out of 
all forms of despotic government, sooner or later springs 
anarchy. This is the reason why in every labor union, 
seeking to destroy the natural competition of labor and 
of choice, this dragon lies coiled. 

Abuses there are, of a very serious sort, attaching to indi- 
vidual ambition and greed and violation of the rights of 
others. Let the individual guilty of crime be brought to 
justice; but let the principle of individualism suffer no 
harm. We want more individualism, not less.) We must 
work out the conclusion that it is not inconsistent with 
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the new civilization of public schools and manifold indus- 
tries. It must coexist with a division of labor so minute 
as to be still undreamt of, with an economy of production 
by no means reached. Yet we shall never realize this if, 
losing faith in individual effort, we delegate all responsi- 
bility to the State. The State can help, and in certain 
emergencies is indispensable. But afew shrewd managers 
can make the State’s action far from disinterested. And 
have we not seen politics made use of for vile personal ends, 
presuming upon that habitual indifference to public matters 
which verifies the old adage that “ what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business” ? 

The State must see to it that personal freedom is guarded ; 
that in the lower ranks of life, and that in the early years 
of life, mind and body are protected and trained. Civiliza- 
tion is to lift man up to the power of rational choice. Edu- 
cation is to multiply his chances, to endow him with the 
supreme gift of versatility, and to give the mind some out- 
look and hope, though the hand be joined to its mechanical 
task. 

There are disorders connected with the private ownership 
of lands, wheat, factories, and the facilities of transporta- 
tion. But to make the occasional or even frequent abuse 
of these rights the ground for the destruction of them —_ 
to abolish property owning to cure property speculation, or 
inequality —is “to pour out the baby with the bath,” is 
to fall into the riot-breeding theory that all capital repre- 
sents wrong, so much unrequited toil. Had it not been for 
the free play of a wise individual energy, wealth would 
never have been accumulated. There would not be even 
the few dollars per capita to distribute, which now make 
up the capital of civilization. There would have remained 
to this day the communism and equality of the savage. 
The whole race would have been poor and within a few 
weeks of starvation. Karl Marx says that any parcelling 
out of the soil or scattering the means of production, 
whether tools or money, in private ownership,—in short, 
all descending to small proprietorship,—is primitive, and, 
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in the words of Pecquerri, is “to decree universal medioc- 
rity.” No doubt the individual must more and more work 
with others. He must learn to do that, and still save his 
individualism. That is what any true co-operation means. 
He will work for others, while he does the best he can for 
himself. As a rule to-day, in all gainful pursuits, the small 
business man gets less than the wage-worker,— less money 
and less time, with vastly more care and risk. This favors 
the concentration of industries, which will only be limited 
by the art of invention and the capacity of directing minds. 
Let not the State, then, by any law close the free school 
which educates the directing mind. Let not the State seek 
to make such power superfluous. It need not recall from 
the Middle Ages those obsolete statutes which designated 
how many acres a man might occupy, how many sheep he 
might own, how many tools he might use, or how many 
laborers he might employ. I[t will retain (as it always has 
- had) the right to say, within constitutional definition, to 
what use a man’s possessions shall be put; but to place a 
limit on the amount of his wealth, whatever its use, and 
when by individual wisdom and just administration it 
serves the highest wants of the community, would be to 
weaken the ameliorating agencies of an advancing civili- 
zation. 

The individual life is transient: the community life is per- 
petual. The worst stock-jobber or despot endures only for 
a generation; but the social order is permanent, or changes 
slowly except by force or revolution. A rank and noxious 
weed can be destroyed, or will live its life and perish; but 
to poison the soil of society, so that neither pine nor pulse 
will grow, is insane. No doubt the freeman, as such, will 
often try poverty or embark in those ventures and indulge 
in that improvidence which inevitably lead to it. He must 
be allowed to do it without being legally restrained, if he is 
to gain either any financial or moral standing. Contrary to 
Mr. Ruskin, he must even be allowed to offer work for half- 
price, to relieve his necessities, until he learns.the lesson of 
common sense and of social progress,— that only foresight 
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is the remedy for dependence and failure, that only willing 
privation in time of plenty can secure provision in time of 
want. And he must be taught self-respect, under which 
“the leanest liberty is preferable to the fattest submission.” 

Something has been done and much more is to be at- 
tempted through what are known as co-operative and profit- 
sharing associations. As schools for the development of 
energy and of thrift, under successful leadership, they may 
render excellent service. How far they will be able to mit- 
igate the present evils of society or solve its problems, re- 
mains to be tested. It is safe to say that much will depend 
upon the spirit in which they are undertaken, and their 
capacity to deal with the lower grades of workmen. When 
organized in opposition to monopoly with the hope of build- 
ing up a greater monopoly, when prompted by the desire to 
destroy old and rich corporations in order to give new ones 
with borrowed capital their place, having some scheme of 
making poor men and wage-workers the trustees of great 
financial] institutions instead of capitalists with experience, 
—in short, the demand for a new deal, with some method of 
putting down competition by a fiercer competition, of cur- 
ing selfishness with an intenser selfishness, because it is the 
incentive of a larger number of stockholders,— this spirit 
will hardly alleviate the bitter industrial conditions of to- 
day. It may increase them rather in proportion as by a 
severer process of selection the most enterprising managers 
are able to draw to themselves all the best workmen in any 
business. It is possible that co-operative or profit-sharing 
associations may present examples of the most destructive 
competition, driving similar and weaker associations to the 
wall as they succeed. Yet, surely, no one can read the his- 
tory of co-operation by Holyoake, or enter into the motives 
of such men as Owen of New Lanark, of Godin of Guise, 
without having his hopes heightened and his vision ex- 
tended over the possibilities of the race. 

The mistake of Owen was that men were to start upon 
conditions of equality: they were to have ‘all things in 
common,” and to continue in that equality to the end. The 
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mistake of Holyoake was that equality, not existing from 
the beginning, was to be attained as a result; whereas no 
equality of human beings is possible under a democratic 
form of government, or desirable under any other. When- 
ever democracy invokes the law to prevent inequality, it 
will have entered upon the act of self-destruction. Democ- 
racy is free development for men, or it is a failure. 

The later forms of co-operation and profit-sharing present 
the strong motives of accumulation and advancement to in- 
dividual effort and ambition, and may therefore attract 
those who are influenced by these desires. The leaders will 
be likely to do also what Lord Brougham advised Owen to 
do, but which he did not,— namely, “pick your men.” They 
will reject, from the start, those who may flock to them to 
exchange poor service for sure pay. 

What shall we say of the deepening dread of increasing 
population, of mouths multiplying faster than the hands can 
find work or bread? The question is mainly a moral one. 
No plan of co-operation settles it. Socialism is weak on that 
side. It shows us, with endless reiteration of complaiut, 
the struggle and destitution of toiling masses. It takes for 
its text the pale, stunted operative or the tramp. It says 
machinery has made population redundant: this surplus 
labor, these mill-hands and miners waiting their turn to 
work, or wearing out their lives, are the industrial reserve 
for the use of the monster capital, which fattens as the ever- 
increased crowding for place forces wages down. Socialism 
has reached no agreement as to the cure of this diseased 
tendency; but, in its extremity, it affirms that all institu- 
tions thus far are to blame, and that it is the duty as it is 
within the power of the proletariat to overthrow them. 

The case is bad, but by no means hopeless; only, it will 
not be reached by a nostrum. Many agencies will minister 
to the social health, and we cannot doubt that what is called 
the labor movement will do its share. The workingman 
deserves to be heard, and will be. In spite of the gloomy 
picture of him so often painted, he is neither disabled nor 
prohibited from pleading his own cause. Spite of the des- 
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perate straits in which invention and capital have placed him, 
there is no civilized nation on the globe where the lot of the 
laborer is not better than in any past age; and the richer and 
more prosperous the civilization, the better for him,— more 
to eat and to wear, better shelter, multiplied chances of 
manhood. Moreover, no man of any rank speaks to work- 
ingmen now with the sneer or the brutality that was uni- 
versal on the part of the rich, as Holyoake tells us, in Eng- 
land fifty years ago. 

The question of population, its distribution and support, 
the chief and paramount of social problems, is to be solved 
by gospel rather than by law, by the diffusion of good will 
rather than by the grasp of force. We are told that the 
land on which human beings can be sustained is limited. It 
is no more limited than everything else is limited,— than 
silver or corn. Uninhabited and idle millions of acres are 
waiting to be redeemed by human labor, invention, and own- 
ership. The bar to use and occupation is only that which 
debars men from all other possessions conditioned on the 
exercise of effort and skill. To say nothing of land beyond 
our domain and in other continents, there is not a State in 
this Union where there are not waste lands waiting to be 
brought into a compensating cultivation by new and im- 
proved methods, and which any free man of industry and 
economy may possess, if he wishes. Land is only limited in 
this country by the thriftlessness and ignorance which per- 
mit its powers to lie dormant instead of fattening cattle 
and growing grain. Government has everywhere crossed it 
with highways, to make it accessible and to increase its prof- 
itableness. Capital has built railways to cheapen the trans- _ 
portation of products and commodities. And in the realm 
of mechanical invention, chemistry, and costly agricultural 
experiments, the way is opening for the settlement of des- 
erts with the superfluous thousands of overcrowded towns. 

Hand in hand, however, with these physical and mechan- 
ical gains must proceed a corresponding education among 
the people. They must be prepared to see the significance 
of these scientific results, and to take advantage of the 
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opportunities which spring out of them. As the great sys- 
tem of co-operative production and commerce enlarges, 
there will be such a simplification and division of labor that 
less and less preparation and skill will be needed to fill the 
great number of places in any branch of industry. But less 
and less must men be permitted to content themselves with 
earning a bare and precarious subsistence. They must have 
education to relieve the tedium of toil, to make the dry task 
of the hand endurable, and to keep hope alive. It remains 
now as always that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
not wealth,—the whole man, and how to meet and deal 
with him, and to make the most of him under all the condi- 
tions in which we find him. That is why the science of 
wealth implies the science of poverty; and we finally dis- 
cover that the worst evil in society to remove, because more 
fundamental, is the unequal distribution of knowledge rather 
than the unequal distribution of riches. 

The penalty of having a dull or uninventive mind is to 
do an uninstructive task. Yet, if the quick mind finds a 
lifeless routine the path of duty, it must see fitness in its 
faithful performance until some new avenue opens. Com- 
mand over the food-supply in all well-governed and pros- 
perous countries increases from generation to generation: 
we must see to it that command over the facilities of knowl- 
edge, over the chances which education gives, is lost to no 
class of men. 

We are often told that we must save the honest laborer 
from competition with the beggar and the tramp, who, Sir 
Walter Scott said in his day, fared better than the hard- 
working peasantry whose porridge they shared. This is 
right. But the only way to save him from competition 
with the pauper is to make the pauper as rare as possible 
by a State policy which sees to it that in no community, 
and least of all in our cities, are the means wanting to give 
every child due discipline of mind and teach him the uses 
of his hands. The question what to do with the unem- 
ployed will solve itself, so far as it is capable of solution, 
when we cease to connive at measures which tend to mul- 
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tiply the unemployed,— whether by false early training in 
the public school, or by unions which can make it profitable 
for men to be out of work; whether by the endowment of 
great charity institutions, or by hope of pensions or sine- 
cures from the government. We shall save the self-respect- 
ing worker from competition with the drifting adventurer, 
just as we shall save the intelligent from competition with 
the brutish and ignorant,—by reducing brutishness and 
ignorance; by placing a high social premium upon those 
qualities which make up character and manhood. 

Munificent gifts are now made to educate those who 
appreciate education, and who are able and willing to edu- 
cate themselves. Men must yet give greatly and wisely to 
educate those who are so low in the social scale as to be 
helpless; who, without an aiding and even a compulsory 
hand, will never see any open door into wholesome, proyi- 
dent, honest self-support. More important even than our 
higher institutions of learning are schools of manual train- 
ing, where the thousands of neglected children of the poor, 
the multiplying waifs of our cities, shall gain at least those 
rudiments of knowledge, those habits of steady occupation, 
and those elementary triumphs of skill, which excite the 
hope of respectable independence. 

Whatever may have been the homogeneity of the social 
life in the beginning, it is now very complex; and the solu- 
tion of its problems is less simple than either a bitter pessi- 
mism or a hasty enthusiasm supposes. It is not easy to 
analyze and estimate the winds above and the currents 
below, which roughen the sea of our social world. Each 
observer states the general drift as it seems to him. Yet, 
whatever view is gained, it is comparatively easy to excite 
men’s feelings, it is difficult to make men think. It is 
easier to rouse the passions than to decree justice. Lat- 
terly, we have been treated to a literature of complaint and 
social dissatisfaction. The contented have been overlooked 
in the attempt to pacify the querulous. Agitation has been 
organized, and revolution not only predicted but openly 
threatened. The representations of the extent and distress 
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of poverty have been so magnified as to be misleading, while 
its causes have been falsely stated. Class interest has risen 
above national interest, so that we see a truth in Renan’s 
suggestion that “socialism takes the lead, when patriotism 
grows weak.” 

We conclude that there are three principles which are 
never to be lost sight of in our treatment of these themes. 
There are three conditions which are to be maintained, both 
in theory and in practice, for the health of society. 

1. The first pertains to the individual. It is a subjective, 
an a priori principle, a true intuition. It demands the pres- 
ervation of the instinct of personal liberty. The INDIVIDUAL 
must be saved. This does not mean equality: neither nat- 
ure nor human nature works in that direction. Inequality 
is not an evil, but only fized inequality,— some hopeless hin- 
drance to development and growth. Hence it is that men 
must refuse to give up freedom. Demands and pledges of 
all oath-bound and creed-bound associations are essentially 
feudal and undemocratic. No contract with capital, or with 
any coalition against capital, must destroy the right of per- 
sonal judgment and choice, or put a rational man at the 
mercy of another’s caprice. For the sake of individual 
protection, the law itself may interfere to invalidate all 
contracts which bind men under forms of destructive op- 
pression. Individualism, when fatally threatened in school 
or factory or labor-union, is to be rescued,—to be snatched 
up by the locks wherever drowning, and defended in its 
search for opportunity to exercise its powers. Though 
there must be a large indulgence of contrasted conditions, 
not even for bread may a man sell himself into perpetual 
slavery. 

2. The second principle is objective and a posteriori. It 
relates to materia: wealth, to property. This must be gov- 
erned by the law of general utility, as the true means of pro- 
moting the greatest freedom. In the last-analysis, the State 
—that is, the people—owns all. It may take whatever it 
needs for the public good. It may do what it will with the 
possessions within its limits,— with wind, as in Holland, or 
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water, as in Egypt, with land or lucre, or even with life 
itself. 

The fashion now is to attribute the evils of our time, the 
poverty and largely the vices of the age, to the influence 
and example of the rich, to the rivalry and greed of mill- 
ionaires. There could be no greater mistake. Just as well 
attribute drought and dearth in Dakota to the accumu- 
lation of waters in the Atlantic. No doubt there are evils 
directly traceable to the unprincipled conduct of gambling 
and competing kings of capital. Business confidence is 
imperilled by their operations, and small earnings are swal- 
lowed up in their dishonest schemes. But the poor man 
suffers chiefly from the temptations and rivalries within his 
own class, from those who stand next to him in the struggle 
for life. It is this unavoidable exposure and pressure below 
that throws up millionaires to the surface, almost against 
their wills, as water pushes up a cork. 

Whatever be the truth of Rousseau’s remark,—* Where 
there is no luxury there is no poverty,”—large accumula- 
tions of capital are the reservoirs of supply, where even the 
improvident and thriftless, in the day of scarcity, may 
exchange labor for the necessaries of life. Nor is there 
any sign that the time of quick or large fortunes is passing 
by, though undoubtedly questions concerning the use of 
wealth will more and more cross those touching merely its 
increase. And when in a democratic nation that class of 
individual men competent to administer their own fortunes 
is no longer found, it will be in vain that wealth is put 
under the jurisdiction of the State; for it is an axiom that. 
‘“‘he who is unfit to manage is unfit to direct the manager.” 

3. Bunsen said that the last word of God in history was 
Humanity. Humanity over all, humanity everywhere,— 
this is the third great principle of social economy, which 
means that every action must have reference to the welfare 
of all; that all laws, however inevitable or cruel they seem, 
should have such mitigation as we can wisely devise. The 
laws of supply and demand, of an increasing population 
pressing against the means of subsistence, of the struggle 
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for existence and the survival of the fittest, of man as the 
creature of circumstances,— these are not all, however impe- 
riously they proclaim their power. No doubt, the weak 
must go to the wall. Sickness, accident, and age assail the 
best. The feeble-minded fall behind, and death comes to 
all. We make much of “the survival of the fittest”; but 
the truth is that no individual survives beyond a brief 
moment of time. All perish. And, when we speak of 
kinds or classes, we know that that kind or class only does 
or ought to survive which can successfully cope with the 
conditions of its existence. 

The claim of the socialistic agitator is usually that society 
is dying,— dying at the bottom; that the lower orders are 
fast being consumed for the fattening of the wealthy. But 
Marx asserts that the proletariat is multiplying with fearful 
rapidity ; that the vast population of wage-workers, made 
redundant and fierce by machinery and capital, is preparing 
to spring upon the constantly lessening number of the rich 
for their final destruction,— although, like the Kilkenny 
cats in their voracity, these are fast eating each other up. 
But whether society is dying at the bottom or the top, or 
wherever either the weak or the strong perish, humanity 
has somewhat to say and do. It teaches us that none in 
the last extremity, though they suffer by their own fault, 
are to die unfriended and in the desolation of neglect, 
Humanity must seek to mitigate the blow of fate. It must 
give sympathy where that is lacking; it must share its gains 
at the cry of hunger and need. Nevertheless, humanity, 
however widely extended its charity or good-will, cannot 
reverse the law of nature, as some have feared. Still, the 
unfit must perish. 

Humanity must mean justice. And, when once we learn 
that the individtal’s interest is the community’s interest 
also, we shall finally abandon the maxim — which even 
Adam Smith wrote to make obsolete-—that ‘“‘one man’s 
gain is another man’s loss.” We shall cease to call capital, 
or the profits of business, so much withheld or stolen from 
the wages of labor. We shall no longer attempt to make 
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all masters of capitalistic production, or owners of land, 
appear like heartless monsters feeding upon the people; or 
hold the millionaire responsible for the destitution of a mill- 
ion poor; or seek to make any man who has a dollar in his 
pocket or a cake unconsumed feel that some one else is so 
much the worse off, and that he holds it from some possible 
starving wretch who deserves it more. 

Nature is impartial and bountiful; she offers always a fair 
and living share of her products to her children. Yet a 
“fair share,” whether received as gift or earned by wit or 
work, means still a share limited by competition. A living 
share must often be reserved for some whom reckless greed 
would overlook or displace. In our time there are perils 
and tragedies, as there have always been in the history of 
the race. Each nation is another experiment in the art of 
applying justice and of winning prosperity and happiness for 
the people. There is certainly nothing to discourage in our 
land and generation; there is much to fill it with confident 
expectation. The spirit of humanity never brooded over 
the turbulent waters of any age of the past as over the 
swaying, striving interests of modern civilization. Men 
died for truth and country and freedom in the ancient 
times; more men to-day than ever the world saw live for 
their fellow-men. They gain, and gain justly, not that they 
may save only, but that they may lend and share and do 
good. They respond to the calls of distress and ignorance. 
They adorn and endow their land with beauty and good- 
will. ‘Trade has its heroisms, the market its book of martyrs. 
Many an employer and laboring man, many a capitalist and 
wage-worker, has given thought to these questions of right 
and duty, has made costly sacrifices in behalf of that larger 
justice and that better brotherhood which even now, like 
the gleam of morning, breaks prophetic upon our sight. 
Futile as are any of the panaceas taken singly, which are 
now so passionately urged for the cure of society’s ills, this 
very search after remedies so sincerely pursued is a favora- 
ble omen. Some are tempted to maintain, with certain 
French communists, that “all property is theft”; others, 
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that any system of debt and credit, private or national, is the 
root of all evil. Ruskin says that interest is indefensible ; 
Marx would abolish capital; Godin would substitute associ- 
ation for wages; while Henry George sees pauperism and 
crime disappear with the destruction of rent. But, although 
there is no sufficient evidence that either the anarchic so- 
cialism of Bakunin or Most, or the imperial and despotic 
socialism of Bismarck, is the goal of satisfaction and pros- 
perity ; although there is no likelihood that either the aris- 
tocratic socialism of Ruskin or the democratic socialism of 
George will cure our woes or make it possible to escape 
risk or relax our vigilance in the warfare of life,— yet all of 
these may be profitably studied both for warning and for ex- 
ample. Each has some contribution to make in solving the 
great problem before us, which is the reconciliation of our 
individual and collective interests, the just administration 


of our personal and common life. 
JOHN C. LEARNED. 


THE WESTERN CALL. 


We look at a map of the United States, and note the 
immense area that lies west of the Middle States,— many 
times larger than all of the Eastern and Middle States com- 
bined. Its soil, over vast areas, is of the sort of which Doug- 
las Jerrold said, “ Tickle it with a hoe, and it laughs with 
a harvest”; though, in fact, the hoe is an unknown imple 
ment in Western corn-growing. Its products of grain are 
so abundant that they are borne by rail-car and steamship 
to all the great markets of the world. Its luxuriant grasses 
feed numberless herds of the finest cattle, and are trans- 
muted into butter and cheese that have snatched the laurels 
from all the famous dairy districts of the East. The garden 
produces every vegetable to gladden the frugal housewife’s 
practical eye. Luscious fruits ripen in the summer sun. 
From the Mississippi on both sides stretch the prairies,— 
here lying in level reaches, like the surface of the quiet sea; 
- there rising in rolling waves, like the sea when the storm 
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has spent its force. To the east, these prairies gradually 
rise into the slopes of the Alleghanies; to the north, they 
melt away in the pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota; to the west, they flow across Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Colorado, until they reach the foot-hills of the “ Rockies.” 
These great mountains extend for thousands of miles from 
north to south, and on the western side rapidly descend to 
the Pacific. Upon and beneath their varied surface, Nature 
has stored many of her richest gifts. The vast forests of the 
north give lumber for the pioneer’s cabin and for the grow- 
ing town. The coal fields of Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri 
can feed the fires of the world for centuries. In the 
Gogebic range in Wisconsin and the Vermilion range in 
Minnesota, for hundreds of miles, the iron ore is piled up 
in mountains, only waiting the pick and shovel of the 
miner. Michigan and Montana have measureless amounts 
of copper. Lead and tin are in abundance. Gold and silver, 
on both sides of the Rocky Mountain range, realize all the 
golden dreams of Arabian tales. Tap the plains, and they 
yield gas that gives light and heat to great manufactories 
and whole cities. Tap even the deserts, and from the deep 
artesian wells flow streams of pure water that soon make 
the arid plains blossom like the rose. 

Into this great West has, for the last fifty years, poured a 
constant stream of humanity from all parts of the world. 
The Eastern States have given men who, in large measure, 
have planted there all the best thought and institutions 
of American life. England and Canada have sent a few. 
From Germany have come many hundreds of thousands. 
Ireland has sent a large part of its population, to seek the 
comfort and plenty denied them at home. Holland, France, 
Italy, Scandinavia, Bohemia, Russia, have all sent multi- 
tudes. To all, the West has given generous welcome. 
Every head of a household can secure, as free gift, his 
“homestead claim” of one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
He can also, for a small sum, secure a “ pre-emption claim” 
and a “timber claim,” each of one hundred and sixty acres 
more, so that for a nominal sum of money he can own four 
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hundred and eighty acres of fertile farm. What wonder 
that such an opportunity has been gladly hailed by the 
landless millions of the Old World? 

These millions from the eastern parts of America and 
from foreign countries have taken into the West the 
thought, the education, the customs, the religion, and the 
non-religion of their old homes. All conditions of society, 
of education, of morality, and of religion are there repre- 
sented, and are to-day mingling and gradually assimilating, 
so that by and by, from all this heterogeneous material, there 
will be evolved the Western type of man. As yet, the true 
Westerner has not come: he is only in process of formation. 
Race, social condition, education, religion, labor, traditions, 
and customs of centuries are now all at work upon the great, 
fluent, human mass which the varied attractions of the new 
land have brought together. 

At present, the tendencies are largely in a material direc- 
tion. Throughout the West, mind gives itself unreservedly 
to the creation of wealth. The prizes in this direction are so 
large, the chances are so many, the set of public opinion in 
this direction is so strong, that young men are caught up 
as by an irresistible power. They rush into money-making 
while they ought still to be in the high school. They man- 
age large farms before they are twenty. They deal in cattle 
or in corner lots, in wheat or in mining-stocks, when they 
ought still to be Freshmen in college. This intense mate- 
rial activity has greatly weakened the hold of old religious 
thought, and made the mass of Western people fluent as 
regards religious doctrines. 

That this great mass is fluent is for our work a great 
attraction and advantage. It will receive and hold the 
impression that moral, religious, social, and educational 
forces make upon it. Our word can get a hearing and a 
wide discusssion. Our literature will be read. Whatever 
of moral and religious force our preachers can carry among 
the people need not be wasted in beating against the solid 
rocks of custom and prejudice, but can find minds and 
- hearts which will welcome it and be influenced by it. In 
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leaving the old homes, much of the old prejudices and fears 
and traditions has been left behind. There is willingness 
to hear, openness to impression, freedom from social custom 
and religious tyranny. Perhaps there never was a time or a 
field where a few men of ability, of strong convictions, of 
constructive methods, and of consecration to their work, 
could in a half-century achieve such large and beneficent 
results. What Dr. Eliot did for St. Louis can be done by 
others all over the West. Put the right man into any 
growing Western centre, let him work for a few years in 
wise ways, and he can make a mark on thought, religion, 
and life sufficient to reward him for all his labor and sacri- 
fice. The press is open to him, and will publish his best 
word far and wide. He has a hearing at educational con- 
ventions, on the temperance platform, in all matters of 
public improvement, and finds in all a wide chance to 
exercise the most careful training and the wisest judgment. — 
His influence can thus, in a quarter of a century, do much 
to ameliorate the hard materialism of a wide area, to make 
better all the business, educational, and social life of his 
community. 

The ordinary Western town has great expectations of its 
own future, and makes great demands on any who attempt 
to teach it. It will endure some roughness of exterior, but 
it is intolerant of weakness and hesitation. It expects 
vigor, confidence, aggression. Who are you? What do 
you propose to do? How are you going to do it? The 
man who answers these questions weakly will have small 
following. But he who can give a reason for the faith that 
is in him, and: can speak for that faith with power, will 
nowhere find a more ready hearing, or a field that more 
needs his work, or one that in the long run will give better 
spiritual returns. 

The Unitarian preacher in most Western towns will find 
conditions as to his own physical life somewhat hard. But 
then, they are hard everywhere. Living meagrely on a 
small salary, he is in truth a more powerful man than he 
of many millions. He has every day the inspiration of 
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noble thought. He has companionship with the greatest 
souls of every age. He is training the intellectual forces 
in himself and many others that will for unending years go 
on to nobler growth and higher issues. He is,—let us say 
it with humility and reverence, and yet with a deep feeling 
of triumphant joy,— he is a fellow-worker with God. There 
is no position in the world more significant, more honorable, 
more powerful, more directly and eternally beneficent to 
man. 

To all young men and women who have mental force, 
moral worth, and that grip on the eternal verity that we 
call Gop, without which heroic work was never done, we 
say strongly, unhesitatingly, that the Unitarian ministry 
in the West offers to-day a field of work not less full of 
promise than when Jesus called first to that ministry the 
fishermen who cast their nets into the blue waters of the 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR BUDGET. 


We take great satisfaction, and no little pride, in giving our 
readers this month the very instructive and interesting paper on 
Japan, at a time when its value is even critical, in view of the 
new energies invited out in that direction. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add, what the paper itself declares, that it was 
prepared from personal knowledge and study taken by a most 
competent observer upon the spot; and that it shows what, in 
his view, is the special fitness of our form of. rational Christianity 
in a field boundlessly large and practically untried. The very 
phrase “ world-religion ”— which in one way or another Christian- 
ity has always claimed to be —takes on a fresh, wide, and even 
surprising novelty of meaning, as we come to understand better 
what the world’s life is really made up of. 

It is a further satisfaction to give, in connection with this, the 
thoughtful, clear, and able discussion of some fundamental social 
' problems, in one of the most valuable of the papers read at 
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Princeton the other day. The most interesting and perhaps the 
most important function of such a Review as this aims to be 
is to give those fresh aspects of thought and study, born of the 
movement it represents, which specially serve as way-marks of its 
advance —as just at this time the prominence given to political 
and social ethics so eminently does. In a kindred line, we hope 
within a month or two to present a promised paper on some 
phases of the English situation,—so difficult for us to compre- 
hend in its extreme complexity,— prepared by that veteran pio- 
neer in liberal thought, Prof. F. W. Newman. It is further our 
intention, in December, to make up, so far as may be, a special 
“Tnstitute number,” containing several of the remaining essays 
prepared for the occasion already referred to. 

We have also in prospect, or upon our list, a series of papers 
which we trust will give high intellectual value to the next suc- 
ceeding volume of this Review. Among these we may enumerate 
a continuation of the striking expositions of Pauline doctrine by 
“Conrad Mascol,” taking up, as next and chief, that of Salvation 
by Faith. The study of comparative religions will be illustrated 
by the views of recent scholars on those two themes so closely 
connected with the development of Christianity,— the eschatol- 
ogy of Egypt and the ethical doctrine of Zoroaster. Of the 
forthcoming important biography of Charles Darwin, we have 
the promise of a criticism by President Thomas Hill, a man infe- 
rior certainly to no one in this country, whether by wealth of 
special knowledge or by clear grasp of fundamental principles, 
in competency to review the great scientific revolution of our 
day. Besides these, we are about extending the lines of our 
correspondence abroad, with a view to draw closer and more 
intelligently those ties of sympathy and mutual understanding 
that unite us with the larger world of liberal and cultivated 
thought. 

In our view, bound as we inevitably are to a name that so 
easily takes on a narrow sectarian significance, it is of supreme 
importance, for the life and vigor of the movement it stands for, 
that its meaning should be broadened every way, so as to take 
in every religious, ethical, social, intellectual, and scholarly inter- 
est that pertains to the true advance of humanity in our day. 
And, with the best understanding we can gain of it, such will 
continue to be the aim and purpose of this Review. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Our brethren of the Trinitarian Congregationalist churches 
continue to be disturbed by the question of probation after death. 
However much of a “speculation” or “hypothesis” it may be 
here at home, it evidently becomes a practical matter in foreign 
missions. The attitude which the missionary to India or China 
assumes in regard to the fate of the so-called “heathen” who die 
without hearing the Christian gospel must be very important in 
its bearing upon his general preaching. The conservative party 
in the American Board plainly considers that the more compre- 
hensive hope implied in belief in a probation after death would 
weaken missionary zeal. There is room to doubt if increased 
hopefulness usually tends to make men less earnest in a good 
cause, and it may very well be that any loss in theological zeal 
would be more than counterbalanced in the missionary by 
greater religious and humanitarian ardor for the salvation of the 
heathen in this life. We must yet respect the sincerity and de- 
termination with which the majority at Springfield reasserted 
the accepted policy of the Board against the employment as mis- 
sionaries of men and women holding what they honestly consider 
heretical views. ; 

But there is, happily for us, no such confusion of theological 
and ethical considerations in this quarter as in the Andover case. 
Liberal Christians are not compelled to discriminate, here as there, 
between the reasonableness of certain theological tendencies and 
the honorableness of pursuing these tendencies in certain places. 
We are glad to be able to record our entire sympathy with the 
humane and enlightened views of the progressive party at Spring- 
field. In the minority at present (as regards votes) in the close 
corporation known as the A. B. C. F. M., they are certainly the ~ 
majority party, when we consider their ideas and the »lain ten- 
dencies of our time towards a larger hope and a more modest sci- 
ence of the eternal future than the conservatives manifest. It 
is a very significant fact that all but one of the presidents of 
New England colleges represented at Springfield were on the 
progressive side, while th vision of tae scholarship of the body 
was even more partial. By the side of such a “consensus of the 
competent,” the unanimity of the secular press on the progressive 
side, which so troubles the party in possession, is a small matter. 
- The party of ideas and scholarship will win the battle yet, as 
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it has won in the controversy over a belief in endless future pun- 
ishment as an essential to ordination here at home. It is but a 
question of time; and Dr. George P. Fisher, who led the party 
of the future at Springfield, may well possess his soul in patience. 

As a matter of fact, we presume that the conservative party is 
followed by the majority of the churches, if not of New England, 
yet of the country at large; but the numerical proportion can 
scarcely be that shown at Springfield, where the vote was two to 
one against Andover and New Haven. The Board is not a rep- 
resentative body, and it must be fundamentally reorganized be- 
fore the new ideas can hope for fair treatment by it. A body 
numbering a little over two hundred corporate members, which 
has never had more than a hundred and thirty members present 
at any meeting before the last one, and which admits as new 
members only persons in sympathy with the majority, bears many 
of the marks of a political machine. It will be reconstructed 
only under the pressure of an overwhelming public opinion hostile 
to its pretensions. We should then advise the progressive party 
(if our advice be not impertinent) to work upon the Board 
from without, and to suspend for a time its contributions to a 
body which would not (if Dr. McKenzie is to be trusted) allow 
more than one of the Boston Congregationalist ministers to un- ~ 
dertake missionary work under its auspices. They have here an 
opportunity to strike a blow for freedom in matters of theology 
such as does not often present itself. The diminution of subserip-- 
tions 18 an argument which even an American Board would appre- 
ciate. In this forcible way, they may yet be led to see something 
to admire in the converted pagan chief who drew his foot out of 
the baptismal water when he learned that all his ancestors were 
probably in hell-pit. They may realize that such heathen can best 
be reached by a missionary who indulges at least a hope that the 
good and true men and women may be saved who, unfortunately, 
never heard of the American Board and its monopoly hold on 
salvation. 

We are not admirers of agnosticism as a creed; but we should 
suppose that a slight infusion of it, amounting to a modest con- 
fession of human ignorance of a few of the certainties of the infi- 
nite future, would not seriously injure the theologians of the 
Board. A considerably greater acquaintance than most of them 
show with the religious history and the moral excellences of the 
nations they complacently turn over to perdition would also be- 
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come them. A little less Christian conceit and a little more 
human kindness, brethren! The Superior Court judge of this 
Commonwealth characterized the situation well, and showed him- 
self a rational theologian no less than a well-deserving pillar of 
the law, when he said, “ Looking at the question from a judicial 
stand-point, as I am accustomed to look at these things, it seems 
to me of very little importance what verdict may be rendered at 
the meetings of the American Board, for no assurance can be 
given that the verdict will stand; and, let it be what it will, there 
will certainly be a motion for a new trial.” 


“OUR WESTERN OPPORTUNITY.” 


We take from our correspondence this emphatic confirmation 
of the appeal given in a foregoing article by one of our most in- 
telligent and devoted laborers in the West: “The Unitarian plea 
is the only one that can in any way challenge the attention and 
respect of the great majority of the thinking active people of the 
West. After two years of constant preaching and close observa- 
tion in this broad field, I am thoroughly convinced that, unless 
liberal Christianity is presented to these people, they will have 
no religion at all. I have made special inquiry, and am told, 
everywhere I go, that from one-half to two-thirds of the people 
remain away from church. And these are by no means the worst 
elements in these communities either. 

“The disintegration of Orthodoxy is going on more rapidly 
than the integration of liberalism. In order to succeed here, it is 
not enough that religion be rational or scientific. That is good, 
and very good as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. 
Unitarianism must be aggressive. The command never was 
more appropriate, “Go ye.” The “fields are white to the har- 
vest,” needing only “more laborers” to enter in and reap. The 
only question is, “ Will the Unitarian Church of the United 
States respond to the call?” This work will have a twofold 
effect. The harvest of souls is gathered into new churches; and 
the old churches,=vho contribute to the work, are warmed into 
new life.” 
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RECENT PHASES OF SOCIALISM. 


THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 


In the Mineteenth Century for August is an article by Prince 
Kropotkin on “The Coming Anarchy,” which deserves attention 
not only as a declaration of socialistic faith and a proclamation 
of what we may call the gospel of anarchism, but because it 
professes to find in the actual conditions of modern life reasons 
for predicting the sure triumph of that faith, which he calls 
“a pronounced tendency of human society.” The theoretical 
grounds of such a conviction are tolerably familiar to most of us; 
and it falls in easily with the sympathetic temper, as regards 
human suffering or want, so characteristic of the present age. 
The wish is father, the emotion is mother, to the thought. The 
particular thing we find here is a labored attempt to show that 
politics and industry are taking spontaneously the same direction 
with socialistic sentiment; that governments are weakening, nat- 
ural right is strengthening, so as to promise a resolution of all 
civil obligation into willing mutual help; that the new passion 
for equality must have its way, till all differences, at least all 
sharp contrasts, in human condition are done away. ~ 

So far as this is simply the prediction of a reign of greater 
humanity than now, and a more equal distribution of social 
privilege growing out of tendencies visibly at work, certainly we 
have no quarrel with it. It is simply an attempt to put into 
clear shape, and fortify by existing fact, that which has been the 
promise of every religion that ever existed (except, possibly, the 
Buddhist). It is simply an unflinching deduction from the first 
principles laid down in all schemes of a theoretic democracy. 
These are the manners and customs of the New Jerusalem, which — 
we shall all welcome heartily when it comes; but it will not 
come in this century or the next. 

Moreover, Prince Kropotkin seems patient and placid, not 
angry and revolutionary, in his expectation of the coming no- 
kingdom, which he explains “anarchy” to be. He finds his 
evidences of it where we have been in the habit of seeing the 
natural, harmless, and greatly beneficent working of popular 
government towards the realizing of social aims. Compare with 
the dogmatic protest of Spencer’s Social Statics what is per- 
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fectly familiar to us, and indeed accepted as the only intelligible 
or even tolerable thing: public roads, which once were turnpikes 
built and controlled by private corporations; public bridges, 
which a few years ago collected toll for a capitalist investment ; 
public light-houses, which Mr. Spencer tells us ought to be kept 
up at the cost of ship-owners and insurance companies; public 
schools, against the theories of parental responsibility still exten- 
sively maintained abroad,— nay, text-books at public cost; pub- 
lic charities, in which we follow the English as against the 
Continental precedent; and public parks and pleasure-grounds, 
which are vast and costly “benevolences” (that is, compulsory 
gifts) of tax-payers to the majority who pay no taxes. We 
might extend the list to include services which for the public 
benefit are brought down to a nominal cost,— as the mail-service, 
done by the State itself, and that of street-cars, done by char- 
tered companies under public dictation and control. Truly, if we 
sum up the multitude of things in which government among us 
works out to genuinely socialistic ends, and then imagine another 
half-century of change equally great in the same direction as it 
has been for the last fifty years, we shall not be very far from 
anticipating a condition of society that will realize the socialist’s 
most sanguine dream. Suppose, besides, that a moral education 
is at the same time going on in the strengthening of humanitary 
or “altruistic” sentiment, so that our obligations to one another 
are fulfilled more and more by spontaneous good-will and not by 
compulsion or restraint, the society of the future might forget 
the very existence of law as completely as a well-regulated 
family forgets it now. Certainly, there is nothing to be fright- 
ened at in socialism such as that of Rodbertus, who allows five 
centuries for “the good time coming.” 

It is hardly worth while, either, to say much of the funda- 
mental and most childlike fallacy by which Prince Kropotkin 
would have us believe that law creates injustice and violence 
instead of restraining it,—as if man were a creature without 
any passions except those which governments have brought 
forth! When he tells us that gambling debts are surest of all 
to be paid because there is no legal recovery, we reply that 
behind the common law of gamblers lie the rapier and the pistol 
for enforcement at need: the green-table is well and sufficiently 
_ guarded by its grim array of suicides and duels. Will sexual 
jealousy, that most fruitful source of crimes of violence, cease 
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because there is no tribunal to try the murderer? Are the sons 
of rich men, born to no pangs of want, quite free even now from 
injustice and the love of wealth? Will anybody cite the un- 
written code which made treasure safe in the lawless times of” 
California,— and then forget that a revolver was part of every 
miner’s camp-equipage; that life was cheaper there than in any 
country claiming to be civilized; that the reign of no-law, some- 
times held up as if it were a promise of what anarchy would do, 
ended, fitly enough, in the Vigilance: Committee, and the lawless 
hanging of several scores of the worst scoundrels on the Pacific 
coast ? 

It is not the dreams or the theory of anarchy that we have to 
dread: it is only the revolutionary violence which thinks to gain 
its ends by destruction of wealth that is, instead of the slow gath- 
ering and better distributing of greater wealth to be. Nature 
has no mercy for any who, with every other virtue and humane 
sentiment, lack the painful grace of patience. It would be hard 
to show that France has gained a single point, politically or 
socially, by her eighty years of revolution, from the Reign of 
Terror to the revolt of the Paris Commune, except the really in- 
estimable one of the private ownership of land by the actual cul- 
tivator. And this single hard-won gain out of near a century of 
bloody struggle, some modern theorists would begin with destroy- 
ing by one act of confiscation,—the pedantic and sentimental 
nonsense of Henry George, who probably never owned, certainly 
never tilled, a rod of ground in his life. 

Naturally, the public looks with some anxiety at the sects and 
schemes of socialism in this country,— especially since the crisis 
of violence it came to last year in Chicago, and in view of the 
expiation by capital punishment as felony, ordained to be carried 
out this month. A criminal act must be treated by any compe- 
tent government.as a crime; an act of war upon society is a chal- 
lenge which can only be met by weapons of war. They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword; they that take the 
brand shall perish by the halter: such is the rude verdict of 
human justice. If the challenge has been offered by a passion- 
ate sense of wrong to be avenged or of right to be done, the 
actors may accept their doom as martyrdom, but cannot claim 
that society shall pardon the act. There are means enough of 
peaceable discussion, and the propagating of opinion by reason is 
easy enough, and the way of lawful remedy is open enough, to 
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need no torches and bombs. A public that is not moved by the 
first will certainly put down and punish the last. Crime is never 
so wicked, never so hopeless, as when it attacks a whole commu- 
nity at once. 

The socialist leaders, however, assert that they mean neither 
violence nor crime. The seven condemned men are asserted to 
have been simply generous enthusiasts: whoever else did the 
fatal act, it was not they. It was their misfortune, that their 
theories made it so easily believed of them. With all that we 
have nothing to do, being quite too far away to be judges of the 
fact. But it is a matter of interest to all of us to get as nearly 
as we-can a statement from their own lips of what their theories 
really are. And, in order to do this to the best of our power, we 
have put ourselves in communication with one (a stranger to us) 
who is understood to share their views, and to be in the circle of 
their confidence; and we copy here the essential portions of a 
letter addressed to us by this correspondent, who (we are told) 
glories in the name of a Chicago Anarchist, and would be a will- 
ing martyr of that faith : — 


Socialism, according to Webster, is ‘‘a doctrine advocating a’ more 
orderly, precise, and harmonious arrangement of society.” It is the 
study of economic science, of everything concerning the industrial, pro- 
ductive, and distributive relations of society. There are different 
‘ schools of socialism, as there are different sects of the Christian religion, 
which are all called Christian, while adhering to their own peculiar 
beliefs. There are scient*fic socialists, State socialists, individual and 
communistic anarchists; while any of these may or may not be revolu- 
tionists. 

State socialism in America, with scientific socialism in England and 
Germany, would place all means of transportation and communication, 
all important industries, the land, mines, natural productions,— such as 
oil and gas wells, water power, etc.,—in the hands of the government, 
the government to consist of the people organized on a representative 
basis. Every law proposed by Congress (such Congress being composed 
of one House, the Representatives) should be submitted to a vote of 
the people, and not become a law until ratified by a majority vote. 
Private ownership of land, light, air, and water, all the means of labor, 
and all property that from its nature has a public function, is to be abol- 
ished. Private property will only consist of such-things as can be used 
personally by the individual. Most Stata socialists advocate the labor- 
certificate method of adjusting the industrial relations of citizen and 
State. An hour’s labor of one man entitles him to a certificate, which 
will procure him the products of another man’s labor made in one hour, 
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minus the cost to the State of storing, distributing, ete. The present 
mail system is shown as an illustration of the socialistic plan, as no 
profits accrue to individuals; but, when there is a surplus, rates are 
reduced, and all the people are benefited. Every man is to rent of, 
work for, and receive pay from the State. Under this system, profits, 
speculation, and enormous accumulations of wealth would be impossible 
Idlers would have no place, since no one could obtain even the neces- 
saries of life without a certificate of labor, showing that he had pro- 
duced by actual labor as much as he wished to consume. No man 
would be poor or overworked; for all would have an opportunity to 
labor, and none would be compelled to work more than three or four 
hours a day, to obtain all the comforts and even luxuries he might 
require. 

All socialists regard Carl Marx as the first exponent of socialism, the 
first writer to define, analyze, and reduce to a system the many vague 
ideas and theories which had been afloat since the establishment of the 
present commercial system. 

State socialism in America is ably led by Lawrence Grénlund, of 
Philadelphia, who has written some valuable works, among which is the 
Co operative Commonwealth,— a text-book to all socialists of that school. 
Other prominent socialists are: Shevitch, editor of the New York Leader ; 
Burnette G. Haskell, of the Denver Labor Enquirer ; T. J. Morgan, of 
Chicago ; and a writer well known in labor circles as “Zeno.” Their 
methods of bringing about the desired adjustment of societary relations 
are educational and political. They believe the change will be evolution- 
ary; that there need be no great convulsions in society, but that the new 
ideas may be grafted one after another into the present system and 
under the present form of government. All socialism in Europe must 
necessarily take on a more revolutionary phase, as the forms of govern- 
ment must be radically changed, if not overturned entirely. 

To anarchis's, “anarchy ” is simply the highest ideal of enlightened 
liberty. The word means no-government, but does not necessarily 
thereby, as is commonly supposed, mean chaos and disorder. The 
theory is that natural laws are sufficient for the guidance of the human 
race, that they cannot be evaded or abused without punishment, need 
no ratification, no statute-books or standing armies to render them effect- 
ive, and at the same time are sufficient for all the requirements of life. 
Anarchists declare that every wrong which now results in so much 
misery and poverty owes the possibility of existence to government. 
All socialists believe that the monopolizing of land, the means of life, 
the natural elements, and of the inventions of the ages, is wrong, and 
should be abolished. Anarchists believe such monopolizing could not 
be, were it not for the privileges, title-deeds, charters, ete., granted by 
the government and protected by their courts, judges, constabulary, 
po'ice organizations, and military equipments. In a natural state, ‘air, 
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light, land, and water are free. They only become private property 
when governments begin to have an existence, and could never have 
be-n made the subject of speculation and profit without this establish- 
ment of strong governments. 

The leading thought in the anarchist philosophy is that man is the 
creature of circumstances. With favorable conditions, both before and 
after birth, one is as sure to grow up a good and useful man as that a 
flower-stalk in good ground, well watered and cared for, and having 
plenty of light and fresh air, will bear beautiful flowers. He will need 
laws to force him to lead a moral life no more than the flower needs a 
statute enactment to compel it to be fragrant, lovely in color, and grace- 
ful in form. In the same ratio as man is deprived of land, light, good 
air, wholesome food, leisure opportunities, and freedom, he becomes 
dwarfed, depraved, selfish, and ignorant, as the flower would become 
sickly, pale, ragged, in poor soil and away from the sunlight. The in- 
herent forces in man’s nature would continually impel him to exertion,— 
not to twelve hours a day of monotonous drudgery, for that is unnatural, 
but to healthful exercise, amply sufficient to produce all he could con- 
sume. Man is not an idle animal. He is never exactly still except 
when he is asleep or dead; and, freed from the necessity of performing 
long hours of tedious labor, the benefits of which he is never to share, 
and in which he has not the slightest interest, he would naturally resort 
to that form of exercise which would result in the greatest happiness to 
himself and his fellow-man. With the abolition of poverty, crime 
would gradually disappear; and, as criminal laws are only necessary 
where the conditions are those that produce criminals, so they would 
become useless and void. To the harassing fear of poverty and its com- 
plement — great greed for wealth — can be traced, directly or indirectly, 
nearly every crime charged to man. What other evil tendencies might 
remain in undeveloped man could easily be kept in check by the fear of 
_ disapprobation, the influence of that mysterious power we name “ public 
opinion,” — the power already stronger than any other force in society 
except the fear of poverty. 

And how do they intend to bring about this great change, and whirl 
us all into this millennium-like state ? 

Most anarchists do not intend “to bring about the change” at all. 
Even revolutionary anarchists — and it must be remembered that not all 
anarchists are revolutionists — believe that the forces at work in society 
as now organized, the progress and development of the systems which 
create poverty and want on one side and huge accumulations of wealth 
on the other, will accomplish their own destruction in the course of time, 
though not a revolutionary word be spoken by those who foresee the 
coming storm. The monopoly of natural resources cannot go on forever ; 
the generations to come after us are by vo means certain, on finding 
> themselves in a stolen world, to feel forever bound by their forefathers’ 
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quitclaim deed. The revolutionist — and he may be either anarchist or 
State socialist — believes that societary convulsions will occur: not thet 
he wishes it so, or would not be glad of a peaceable change, but because 
it is natural law. It is not probable that a new civilization can be born 
without pain and travail. The old, deeply rooted powers of injustice ~ 
are not likely to loose their hold upon humanity without a fearful strug- 
gle, and there can be no true freedom until this is accomplished. 

The purely individualistic school of anarchy hold that, with all arti- 
ficial barriers, the legal restraints now barring access to natural resources 
once abolished, people would live, work, buy, and sell much as they do 
now: only, as there would be no privileged classes, no one could attain 
any great superiority over the rest. With natural advantages open to 
all men equally, and without governmental power to protect private 
ownership of vast accumulations of wealth,— accumulations which no 
one individual could use, control, or protect unaided,— there could arise, 
they claim, none of the unjust inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
which now exist. Their idea is perfectly free competition. The so- 
called competition of to-day is not competition in any sense of the word. 
It is a handicapped race, where a few of the runners are provided with 
wings, and the others weighted with heavy burdens and fettered with 
chains; where the winner makes the loser his slave, and gains every- 
thing that makes life desirable; where the loser meets ruin, slavery, 
starvation, death. True competition would be freedom,—the absence 
of all authority, all barriers to natural opportunities and natural gifts. 
Each individual stands on an equal footing with every other; men natu- 
rally will emulate one another in good works, and not try to gain advan- 
tages at the expense of their fellow-men, as now. They would not have 
the opportunity if they did, for there would be no systems and laws to 
offer a premium on selfishness. : 

To this point all anarchists agree. But the communistic anarchist 
here sees that man is also a gregarious animal, and by natural law affil- 
iates with his kind, co-operates, unites in groups, and produces to better 
advantage in company with other workers than alone. To what seems 
absurd and impractical in his theory, the communist says: When one 
never suffers from poverty, and is never likely to, one needs no govern- 
ment to keep him from stealing; and, when there are no systems of rob- 
bery to legalize, there will be no occupation for governments, and no use 
to put them to. It is only by government that great wrongs exist; and 
in its absence, with its prisons, jails, and gallows, we shall find to our 
surprise, perhaps, that we do not need it at all. The cruel and selfish 
person, here and there, whom bad conditions have condemned to the 
possession of such an unfortunate disposition, can be easily dealt with 
by those with whom he comes in contact. The vast machinery of goy- 
ernment is not necessary to make him good. Indeed, he is more apt to 
get control of the machinery to gain his own ends than to allow it to — 
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control him. Single-handed, the evil-disposed person is not greatly to be 
feared. With a powerful government behind him, he is a dangerous ele 
ment in society. 

Against communism it is urged that public spirit would die out, all 
public works would be neglected, ard society finally sink back to barbar- 
ism. It is not probable that a free and enlightened people would allow 
itself to be deprived of comforts and advantages in a world full of raw 
material out of which to create them, just because it is free. Wherever 
the people see the necessity for a certain work, be it a house, a bridge, or 
a steamboat, they who see the necessity will build it. We may be a 
long way from the communistic part of the theory. But, one after an- 
other, all attempts to arrange human relations on an exact basis of justice 
will fail, until society Jearns that it is not worth while to analyze and 
conjecture on the precise amount due each man for a certain amount of 
labor; that the efforts of mankind are so interwoven and intermingled, 
the one depending on the other and all on each, with the elements 
of nature, and nature’s products so closely related to man’s achievements, 
that no precise division can possibly be made; that, after all, man never 
performs his greatest works for wealth; that, when great possessions no 
longer give one power over his fellow man, he will not care to own more 
than he can consume. Who could pay a Shakespeare, or an Angelo, or 
a Beethoven, in do)lars and cents for what he has given to the world? 

Anarchy has among. its advocates some of the most noted scientists 
of the day. Prince Kropotkin is known for his scholarly attainments 
even among learned men not in sympathy with his economic ideas. 
Elisée Reclus, who has written a book entitled Anarchy by an Anarchist, 
is a leading French scientist and a member of a prominent philosophic 
society of France. Some of Germany’s greatest philosophers are an- 
archists. In America, where it is almost heresy to speak well of an 
anarchist, there are able writers and thinkers who are avowed anarchists. 
And, indeed, newspaper misrepresentations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, not one of those who have publicly advocated anarchistic principles, 
by speaking or writing, but is a well-informed thinker and student. 

In this day of investigation and general discussion, it is not possible 
to give an estimate of numbers. Persons do not count: thoughts do. 
‘A great wave of inquiry into the causes of poverty and suffering is 
sweeping over the world: trousands are studying, while hundreds are 
avowing themselves believers in a coming era of freedom and justice. It 
is not advisable to mark out a course which the economic student is 
bound to follow, or to prophesy how the change is to come about. Cer- 
tain it is that, if every one understood and wished for the change, it 
would not be long in coming. Therefore, discussion is what we urge 
most of all. The present system is nearly worn out, as the feudal sys- 
tem in its day ceased to be useful, and was forced to give way to the 
- next revolutionary step in societary growth. It is sure to vavish. Just 
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how or when no man can tell; but of this we can rest assured,— that the 
next step will be onward. 

The anarchist thought is not a new or a passing sentiment. It 
gleams out on the pages of all the great writers of the century. Every- 
where, brave, strong minds have betrayed their almost unconscious 
convictions of true liberty,—the belief “that man is governed best 
when governed least.” Mr. Buckle says, “ The great enemy of civiliza- 
tion is the protective spirit; by which I mean the notion that society 
cannot prosper unless the affairs of life are watched over and protected 
at nearly every turn by the State and the Church, the State teaching 
what men are to do, and the Church teaching them what they are to 
believe.” And this: “But whoever will take a wider and more com- 
manding view of affairs will soon discover that [such] hopes are chimeri- 
cal They will learn that the law-givers are nearly always the ob- 
structers of society instead of its helpers.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
says, among other good things which show the bent of his mind: ‘I own 
I have little esteem for governments. I esteem them only good in 
the moment of their establishment.” And again: “I am glad to see 
that the terror at disunion and anarchy is disappearing. Massachu- 
setts, in its heroic day, had no government,— was an anarchy. Every 
man stood on his own feet, was his own governor; and there was no 
breach of peace from Cape Cod to Mount Hoosac. California, a few 
years ago, by the testimony of all the people at that time in the country, 
had the best government that ever existed. Pans of gold lay drying out- 
side of every man’s tent in perfect security. ... For the save man, 
when he is awake, is not a pirate, but a citizen, all made of hooks and 
eyes, and links himself naturally to his brothers, as bees hook themselves 
to one another and to their queen and a loyal swarm.” 

Channing wrote in 1841: * Social order is better preserved by liberty 
than by restraint. The latter, unless most wisely and justly employed, 
frets, exasperates, and provokes secret resistance; and, still more, it is 
rendered needful very much by that unhappy constitution of society, 
which d+nies to multitudes the opportunity of free activity. A com- 
munity which should open a great variety of spheres to its members, 
so that all might find a free scope for their powers, would need little 
array of force for restraint. Liberty would prove the best peace officer.” 
The social order of New England, without a soldier and almost without 
a police, bears loud witness to this truth.” 

A hundred sentences like the above could be quoted from welk-kuaee 
writers, men imbued with the spirit of freedom born in the Reforma- 
tiou years and revivified in the eighteeuth century. They glow on the 
pages of Shelley, Burns, Massey, Irving, Dickens, and a host of others. 
In the dawning light of these latter days, new beauties may be discoy- 
ered, illuminating the chapters like the beautiful old initial letters, and 
whispering a new hope to the anxious inquirer after truth. ; 

L. M. H. 
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The temper and spirit of this communication are what we 
might well desire in a discussion that so constantly takes a 
violent or else an alarmist tone, on a topic so confused by hostile 
interests and passions. If we have any complaint to make at 
all, it is that the treatment is only too idealistic, too much con- 
cerned with mere opinions and too little with existing facts. 
An instance of this we find in the citations at the end, where our 
correspondent quotes from writers so conservative in all practical 
matters as Kmerson and Channing —who watched the social 
experiments of their day with vague sympathy from afar — the 
very sentiment and even language of radical revolutionists. 
Expressions like these are (as Matthew Arnold would say) 
merely “thrown out at” a certain generous ethical or social 
ideal, with which we certainly have no quarrel. What we want 
to know is the general aim and method by which the more intel- 
ligent socialists of our own country think to realize that ideal. 
Their practical judgment of details, so far as we find it indicated 
here, seems to us thoroughly mistaken,— for example, concerning 
the use of money, labor-ticket currency, equalization of time- 
wages,* the competency of government to deal with the intricate 
processes of modern industry, and so on. Even if we thought 
any or all of these to be desirable, we should still marvel how 
any sane person could think them possible to be brought about 
by a combination of the relatively feeble, ignorant, unsuccessful, 
and disorganized, against the thoroughly trained and equipped 
forces of civilized society, backed with its enormous wealth, and 
guided by its best intelligence. As to any revolutionary effort to 
bring them about, we should marvel still more that any sane 
person could imagine that destruction of wealth would help its 
better distribution, or that the result of a social chaos could be 
anything else but a fiercer struggle, and the falling of power into 
hands still more unscrupulous and cruel. The pitiless intelli- 
gence, the strong will, the hard heart, and the heavy hand are 
surer than ever to come uppermost in such a struggle. 

Besides, the view here presented us is defective in a very 
important particular. It does not include—what is far more 
important than any change in men’s industrial relations — the 


* It happened once, in the London Docks, that an equal number of regular hands 
and of chance day-laborers were employed (in separate detachments) upon precisely 
the same work. The actual value of their labor was in the ratio of thirteen to three 
(260 tons as against 60). See an article in the Nineteenth Century for October, “‘ The 
~ Dock Life of East London.” And here it was plain, unskilled, manual labor alone. 
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effect that would be*had upon the family and home life. Social- 
ism (as we once heard the subject expounded by an ardent dis- 
ciple of that faith),* in either of the two forms here presented, 
will logically bring with it very radical and to most persons very 
shocking and staggering changes. Thus “State socialism” (con- 
sidered as the absolutist ideal) would not only absorb into public 
control all the productive and directing forces of industry, 
engulfing individual freedom in a vast despotic régime, but would 
subordinate to the public interest all details of private life, sub- 
stituting a “scientific stirpiculture” for the family relation as it 
now exists; while “Anarchism” (considered as the democratic 
ideal) would deliver all things over to the control of individual 
will, and so swamp the family union in mere passional attraction 
between the sexes, leaving to the mother the care and mainten- 
ance of such children as might happen to be born. In either 
case, in this most fundamental of human relations, mankind 
become cattle,—tame cattle of the stall or wild cattle of the 
herd,—and all responsible parentage is abolished. Now, what- 
ever our placid theorists may say, the “natural man” is at once 
the most rapacious, lustful, and ferocious of animals, far enough 
from the gentle creature that Prince Kropotkin imagines. Our 
friends anarchistically inclined would do well to ponder the 
result. For perhaps in no other one point is it so plainly true as 
here that law is not the provoker to violence and the instrument 
of the strong, but the queller of violence and protector of the 
weak. We do not imagine that our correspondent wishes or 
even suspects the sure result; but we should greatly desire to be 
informed as to the actual views prevailing upon this aspect of 
the matter among the more intelligent socialists of our day. 

And again, the moment we try to put clearly to our mind any 
proposed or possible remedy for the wrongs and sufferings of 
modern society, we must take into account the moral forces, 
acting from below, that we have to work with. As long as it 
can be said, with any approach to truth, that the laboring classes 
in this country spend five hundred million dollars a year —that 
is, a full tenth of their wages —in intoxicating drinks; and while 
the shocking recklessness continues, known to exist, as to the in- 
crease of a criminal and a pauper population,— so long, it is very 
clear, the direction of this whole matter must be given by moral- 
ists, economists, and statesmen, and cannot without the gravest 


' * See an article in this Review for August, 1886, on “ The Four Monopolies,’ 
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peril be left with sentimentalists and declaimers. What hope we 
have of any real advance must turn on confirming the tendencies 
that way which have been often pointed out in society as it is; 
not on the mere plea of humane sentiment, that there is much 
now which ought not to be. The actual task of improvement 
must be taken in hand by trained specialists, not set in play 
ignorantly — like an electric battery under a child’s handling — 
by the incompetent and unskilled. As long as wealth continues 
to increase, a larger share of its benefits must at any rate leak 
down to the very lowest than they could possibly get by drying 
up its source and stopping its supply. 

Still further, we see the unwisdom of taking counsel from 
these amiable theorists, as soon as we try to follow out to its 
consequences any one of the plausible proffered panaceas. For 
example, the dose of communism compounded in the prescription 
of Henry George is strangely popular just now with certain 
classes, as a recipe to “abolish poverty.” It ought rather to be 
called “a scheme for increasing the burden of the laboring man 
to the advantage of the capitalist, and thus widening the gulf 
between rich and poor.” Take its operation in a single typical 
ease. A hard-working man has, we will suppose, succeeded by 
the age of forty in making himself owner of a farm and home- 
stead worth five thousand dollars, for which he owes two thou- 
sand on a mortgage to his richer neighbor. The scheme in 
question works in these two ways: the capitalist, as such, it 
leaves untaxed, and his mortgage will still hold good against his 
debtor; while the whole weight of the public burden is thrown 
upon the land, for the very purpose of forcing the owner to sur- 
render it to the State,— that is, to be rackrented by a political 
ring consisting (supposably) of Mr. George and his confederates. 
Landlordism may be an evil; but the State is, notoriously, the 
most merciless of creditors. And this precious device it is, 
repeated in the hundreds of thousands of homesteads scattered 
all over the country,— with its necessary result in creating a vast 
population of vagrants and tramps, to bid against each other like 
an Irish tenantry,— this it is that these silly enthusiasts hail as 
a short cut to universal competency and content! 

We do not set out to confute or to reason with these strange 
hallucinations. We suppose they serve their use in turning 
some men’s thoughts vehemently in the direction of a justice 
‘and a mercy as yet unattained in our political society. They 
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amuse people, it is said, and keep them from brooding on still 
wilder schemes of rapine and revenge. So far, so good. But 
we wish, in the first place, to insist upon the evidence that comes 
to us in so many ways, showing that even as it is great advance 
is making towards equality and justice on lines which should be 
broadened and followed up, not trampled on and blotted out; 
and, in the second place, to urge our own deep conviction that 
the fundamental wrong and the fundamental remedy lie in the 
moral life of men. No organization of scoundrelism will make 
an honest and wholesome community; no population of idlers 
and vagabonds can be manufactured into a prosperous and con- 
tented State. We hate at one extreme the inhuman greed, the 
ostentatious and self-indulgent luxury, as much as we dread at 
the other extreme the jealousy and passion it invites, which 
would wipe it out by an act of insane revenge. We, too, have 
our dreams of a coming reign of justice and merey; but this 
Kingdom of Heaven will come, as we hold, only through that 
synthesis of intelligence, conscience, and brotherly love, which 
makes the true religion of humanity. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


GREEK LIFE IN PLATO. 


Plato is one of the few great names in philosophy which inter- 
est us quite as much on the literary as on the philosophic side. 
If we were to be asked what he systematically teaches or professes 
about anything, except it be that civic virtue which made the 
Athenian’s highest ethical ideal, we might frankly answer that we 
do not know. We need not dispute here whether those are right 
or wrong, who hold that he had no systematic body of opinion, but 
(as Grote seems to imply) was in youth an eager, unprejudiced 
learner, in middle life a philosophical skeptic, and in age a rather 
crusty dogmatist ; whether those are right or wrong who hold, on 
the contrary, that he was the consummate master of formulated 
idealism. From our present point of view such disputation would 
be as irrelevant as whether Shakespeare was a Catholic or a Protes- 
tant, when all we really know of him (if we may be still per- 
mitted to know so much as that) is that, greatly to his credit, he 
was an Englishman. So, for the present, we know Plato only as 
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an Athenian. We deal with the writer, not the theorist; with 
the man of genius and dramatic artist, not with the logician, 
who attempts to formulate those lawsof being which he exhibits 
in their living play. 

The reader who chances to be unfamiliar with the famous dia- 
logues that have made that name immortal will find help in the 
pleasant little volume whose title we give below.* The translator 
(who is, we believe, a lady) has done well in calling her selections 
“Talks about Life.” These are taken, with good judgment and 
with excellent annotation, from those two masterpieces of the 
Platonic ethics: the powerful and deeply impressive discoursings 
of Gorgias, which show an intuition more living and profound than 
perhaps we find anywhere in Greek thought, outside the tragedies 
of Adschylus, of what we mean by the moral law and its tremen- 
dous retributions in the soul;-with the grave and noble argument 
of the earlier books of the Republic, proceeding from the crudest 
man-of-the-world’s notion of what makes right and wrong, up to 
the higher ranges of purely speculative ethics——an argument 
whose gravity is constantly relieved not merely by the charm of 
dialogue, but by the piquant exhibiting, here and there, of per- 
sonal traits, keen enough to be put, just as they stand, upon the 
boards of a modern theatre. Besides these we will suggest, for 
the unlearned reader’s benefit, a scene in Phedrus, where Socrates 
chats so cheerily with his young friend on the rustic charms of 
the spot, as they wade barefoot, like grown-up boys as they are, 
of a summer morning, up the cold stream of the Ilissus, lie on a 
fresh grass-plot under a spreading plane-tree, listen to the shrill 
katydid in the boughs overhead, and guess at the meaning of the 
local legend; and a passage in Lysis (which we will take up again 
further on), where the handsome well-born boy, fresh from school, 
with his shining morning face, comes bashfully up to the kindly 
group of elders, and in the delicious catechising that follows we 
get the prettiest glimpse to be had anywhere of the strict and 
considerate discipline of the Athenian home. In such scenes as 
these, the point of view we have to take is the purely dramatic: 
we must not be thinking at all of what we moderns call “philo- 
sophical dialogue,” — Berkeléy’s, for example. The form of com- 
position we are to consider exhibits certain familiar phases of com- 
mon life, social manners as well as personal traits, in the collisions 


. * Talks with Socrates about Life: Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 
of Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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of living intercourse. This is the primary thing we are to have 
in mind, quite apart from the argument or the subject-matter of 
discourse. 

In this connection we naturally ask into what class of literary 
composition these writings properly fall, or with what modern 
group it may fitly be compared. To answer such a question as 
this, we should put the Platonic dialogue not in comparison with 
the narrow and meagre literary forms which were all antiquity 
had to show, and not with its formal imitation among the moderns; 
but with something equally spontaneous and creative, springing 
up to meet a want equally precise and defined, among the enor- 
mously diverse and abundant literary growths of the modern 
world. 

It is possible that we might get some help in making this com- 
parison, if we knew more about the graver comedy of antiquity ; 
if, for example, there were a Greek Terence, who might afford 
some traits from which Plato supposably caught his fashion of 
depicting life and manners. But, even if we had the writings of 
Menander and his sort, which we have not, we should most likely 
find them more like the metrical and half-chanted comedy of the 
French stage than anything we are used to in our homely Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, the free-spoken and easy-going genius 
of English literature seems, in its best essentials, a far completer 
representative of the Greek, than those continental growths, 
which perhaps may show a nearer formal likeness. At any rate, 
it will be easier for us to take for our standard of comparison 
some indigenous product of our own intellectual soil, having a 
distinct race-flavor to which our taste is well accustomed. 

For the particular quality in view, then, we may take the mod- 
ern novel of society as giving us the easiest type in which to 
recognize, or with which to compare, the dramatic element in 
Plato. I mean, especially, in its easy handling of the abundant 
dialogue, backed as that is by admixture of bits of narrative, 
picturesque grouping, and vivacious personal traits. Some of 
these I have already alluded to. There are even external resem- 
blances, which, if put to it, one might make something of: for 
instance, those two holiday-makers, ‘strolling up the bed of the 
Ilissus; on that bright June morning, take their places in the 
landscape as easily as the “two solitary horsemen” of our early 
acquaintance, who have introduced us to so many pleasant scenes 
of romance; and the famous “I was going down to Pireus the 
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other day,” which leads off that curious mixture of talk and 
story at the beginning of the Republic, might have been taken, 
in its fresh vivacity, right from a suburban sketch of Howells. 

We need not press the parallel between these two widely sep- 
arated classes of composition; but only put the one point of 
likeness which seems to promise definite help in approaching the 
unique though very partial picture which Plato gives us of Athe- 
nian life and society. It is further a help in this: that Socrates, 
as Plato shows him, is as close and near a city-lover as Dr. John- 
son himself, or Charles Lamb,— from that scene where we have 
seen him enjoying the absolute strangeness of a patch of grass 
and a green tree outside the walls, escaping like a truant school- 
boy from the dusty streets, to that later scene of mingled droll- 
ery, pathos and dignity in the prison, where he tries to imagine, 
for the benefit of his old friend Crito, what life could possibly 
be to him anywhere else, in case he should break bounds and 
find the freedom of exile from Athens; his only love. 

In reading Plato with this intent, we seem to get glimpses 
between the lines of a state of society quite as strange to us — 
as soon as we forget our own intellectual kinship and our debt 
to it— as the seraglios and bazaars of the Arabian Nights. On 
the whole, it seems a very pernicious and dreary state of society ; 
and we have no livelier quarrel with any modern fallacy than 
with that glamour which Shelley and others have thrown about it, 
bewailing the extirpation of the Hellenic by the Christian ideal. 
We do not, however, go into that comparison here, but only try 
to see what actually appears between the lines of Plato. 

Unquestionably the true Greek genius comes out in the in- 
tensely aristocratic conception of the State, with its pitiless 
social despotism, which we find in the detailed argument of the 
Republic. That political type, however, it is no way our present 
business to discuss; only to notice in respect of it how the slave 
system, naked and not at all ashamed, shows here and there as 
the background on which the social system rests. It does not, 
in truth, show in ugly shapes; only it lies very near, and you can 
touch it anywhere by holding out a hand. ‘Come tell me this,” 
says Socrates, wishing to take the conceit out of the boy Lysis; 
“if you should wish very much to hold the reins and ride behind 
some of your father’s fast horses in a race, do you think he 
would let you, or would he forbid it ?— Certainly he would forbid 
it, is the reply— Who can drive them then? — Why, my father 
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has a paid driver— What do you mean? do they let a hired 
man do what he pleases with the horses, and not let you, and 
pay him money for it besides? but they let you drive the mule- 
team, I suppose, and flog them too if you want to.— Of course 
not.— What! mustn’t anybody flog them then ?— Certainly; the 
carter.—Is he a free man or a slave?—A slave, said he.—So 
then, it seems, they think more of a slave than they do of their 
own son, and put him in charge of things, and let him do what 
he chooses, and never allow you. But tell me this: do they let 
you be your own master, or not ?— Of course not, says the boy, 
wonderingly.— Who gives you orders?— My tutor here.-— What! 
a slave again? — What of that? at any rate he is our own (here 
we note a little petulance in the tone).— But that’s a shocking 
thing,” says Socrates, “for a free boy to be ruled over by a slave. 
Well, but what does this tutor do to you?—He takes me to the 
schoolmaster.— Do those masters, too, order you about?— You 
may believe they do (just. a little mischievously).— Your father, 
it seems,” says Socrates, “chooses to put a great many lords and 
masters over you. But when you come home to your mother, 
she I suppose lets you do what you please, so that you may have 
a good time with her as she is busy with her spinning and her 
weaving. Doesn’t she let you play with her spindle and her 
shuttle, and all those other spinning and weaving tools? — Then 
the boy laughed outright, and, By Jove, Socrates, said he, she 
not only warns me off, but I should catch it if I so much as 
touched a finger to them.— Good heavens! said I, have you done 
your father or mother any wrong (that they are angry with 
you)?— Not a bit of it, said he.— But why then do they keep 
you so cruelly from any pleasure, or doing your own will, and 
make you drudge all day long like a servant to somebody, and 
in a word let you do almost nothing at all of what you like?” 
The lesson that follows is obvious. We give the passage at 
length, not only because it shows one of those rare glimpses of 
the free and slave life of antiquity in their close incessant min- 
gling, but because it adds one of the still rarer glimpses of the 
interior of a Greek home, and includes the only kindly mention 
we can recall in Plato of the Athenian house-mother,— she too, it 
would seem, a household drudge, a poor ignorant thing, much 
more apt to rap her boy’s knuckles smartly, than to indulge him 
in any harmless fun. 

~The only other indication of a woman’s presence that we 
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remember in these dialogues is that scene in Phawdo, where 
Xanthippe, who has dutifully come to visit Socrates in his cell 
before his execution, is rather roughly ordered out by him, lest 
she should make things unpleasant by the outeries she might 
think proper to the occasion. Now in this absence of women we 
get the absolute and radical difference which separates by a gulf 
unfathomable these pictures of Greek society from anything we 
can conceive as possible in a sketch of modern manners, or associ- 
ate with any healthy condition of society. We might compare 
it, in one very narrow aspect, to the change in going from a hotel 
to a barrack; from the saloon of an ocean steamer to the officers’ 
cabin of a man-of-war. Military or naval life, and only that, has 
in modern times kept up the pagan tradition of a merely mascu- 
line society. The difference is, indeed, much profounder than 
that just hinted. For military life is, at best, the mere shell and 
defence of the interior life of the State, that life which is found 
in its marts and its homes. The social life, which is the heart 
of it, rests as distinctly on the tradition, or the assumption, of a 
certain dominance of women, as the life of. politics and war 
assumes the control of men. And, once stopping to reflect, the 
most charmed reader of Plato becomes aware of a dreary and 
blank vacuity in the picture of life there given, when he attempts 
to sum up its various features, however bright and captivating 
they show by glimpses, into a consistent whole. 

So far, the effect is merely blank and negative. But certain 
side-traits follow, not needful to dwell on here, but which must 
be indicated if we would deal at all honestly with the aspects 
of Greek society. Some of these traits are very funny as they 
come in view, and we stop to think before we see how naturally 
they belong to such a state of society as that here implied. For 
example, where a modern novel tells us of a bevy of blushing 
girls,— say three little maids from school,—the best our unlucky 
Plato can do is to introduce a blushing school-boy or two; the 
boys blush, just as girls might be supposed to do, at compliments 
passed among their friends upon their good looks; and grown 
men blush to the roots of their hair when gently quizzed on their 
supposed fancy for the style of beauty in a particular youth, All 
this is very odd to us, and gives usa keen sense of the dreari- 
hood of that particular lack in Attic society, which it is hardest 
of all for us to imagine the existence of in our modern world. 

And, again, it is impossible for us to read through several of 
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the most famous of these dialogues,— notably the Banquet and 
the Republic,— without coming upon signs of that hardening 
and coarsening effect sure to follow, where the feminine ideal 
has been for generations systematically degraded, and feminine 
influence, in any refining social intercourse, has been kept quite 
out of men’s reach. Now this great blot on Greek society is 
not a birthmark of Hellenic genius. A woman in the Homeric 
home — Helen of the Odyssey, or Penelope — is at least as good 
as a man. In the courts of the petty tyrants, just before the 
great revolt of Greek democracy, honorable women, we are told, 
were still had in honor. In Sparta, the most aristocratic of 
States, Herodotus shows vital remnants of that earlier state of 
things, still subsisting down to Thermopyle and Platwa: one 
may recall his charming story of the child Gorgo, afterwards wife 
of Leonidas. Apparently it was where political freedom held 
its own among the crags of barren Attica, till the very stones 
of its terrible defence were built into the temples and altars of 
its stately citadel— apparently it was there that political free- 
dom, organized in its implacable democracy, trampled out the 
timid germs of a finer and gentler life. And Athens, which had 
done the most brilliant intellectual service to mankind of all 
antiquity, accompanied it with the most shameful moral dis- 
service to womankind. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Martin Luther: His Lifeand Work. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. In two volumes, 
pp. Xiv, 518, and xi, 583, Cassell and Co. 

Dr. Bayne’s new biography of Luther, in two imposing volumes, is 
likely to take its place as the standard Life of the great reformer. It is 
not a history of the Reformation times, but holds closely to Luther's per- 
son. Dr. Bayne himself claims for it an affinity in class and kind with 
Dr. Newman’s Apologia and John Morley’s Voltaire, personal histories, 
which serve “for presentation of an important phase of belief, a not- 
able chapter in spiritual evolution.” Between the extremes represented 
by Newman and Morley “stands Luther, to denote what may claim to 
be the.central stream of divine-human religion, resting on inspiration 
as a true source of knowledge, the records of which, embodied in Holy 
Writ, have been committed for authoritative interpretation to jno man, 
church, or tribunal on earth, but have been left to be interpreted by the 
individual reason and conscience.” Against Romanism and atheism, 
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illusion on the one hand and unbelief on the other, Dr. Bayne deems it 
well to make a restatement of the case of those who protest against both. 

The author advises us that he does not on all points follow Luther’s 
lead. As a believer to a cartain extent in the rights of reason in relig- 
ion, Dr. Bayne, indeed, has to warn us how little conscious work for the 
freedom of the mind Luther did,—‘“ one of God’s blind horses,’’ he 
called himself. “He never announced himself as the apostle or as the 
iconoclast of reason... . In the theological province, reason was for him 
the confusion of chaos and the blackness of night.” So Dr. Bayne’s 
sympathies are altogether with Zwingli in the memorable conference at 
Marburg concerning the Lord’s Supper.. But h3 so far ranks himself 
with the Evangelicals as to apply Luther’s description of an Antwerp 
theologian to the Broad Churchman of to-day: “A shifty, evasive, liigen- 
haftiger creature, flippant and without modesty, who in the same breath 
can say a thing and deny that he has said it, and whom it is impossible 
to keep to any one point.” As a disciple of Carlyle, however, in whose 
manner as a biographer he writes, Dr. Bayne is so much of a ra‘ionalist, 
substaatially, as to interfere very little with the rights of reason to-day. 

Some sixty pages of the first volume discuss “Luther from various 
points of view” before opening the biography in detail. One word of 
appreciation and another of criticism must suffice here. There are no 
stronger or truer pages in these volumes than those in which Dr. Bayne 
elaborates his proposition, with all due qualification, “that the move- 
ment initiated by Luther tended to permanently diminish the intensity 
with which religion had dominated medieval life. . .. There is a too 
muchness possible, nay, extremely probable, in religion. The terrible 
religious instinct has a tendency to tyrannize over every province of life 
and to destroy the symmetry of character and endeavor.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Bayne is surely astray when he would make Shakespeare well 
acquainted with Luther’s doctrines —speaking of his “curiously exact 
and profound apprehension of Luther’s doctrine of grace”— and even 
with the Latin account of the reformer’s interview with Cajetan! The 
coincidence of the words of Macbeth, “Thou hast no speculation in 
those eyes,” with those of the Cardinal concerning Luther's eyes is 
purely verbal. 

The biography proper is written, as we have said, in the manner of 
Carlyle; bating a few exaggerations here and there, it must be said in 
Carlyle’s best manner, if necessarily without his genius. Dr. Bayne is 
a writer of high taled*+, and he has not sat at the feet of Carlyle for 
nothing. An occasional touch reminds us too vividly of that false mas- 
ter of style, Mr. Joseph Cook. But, as a whole, the spirit and power 
with which this new biography is filled are remarkable. The interest is 
sustained to the end. There is enough of the furor biographicus in the 
author to make him undertake the defence of Luther in the unfortunate 
“business of Philip of Hesse’s two wives; but he can be just to Erasmus 
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and Zwingli, and he casts out every such myth as that of the inkstand 
thrown at the devil in the Wartburg. “But no better instance exists,” 
he says (and we commend his remark to the notice of those persons who 
find it so hard to receive the philosophy of myths), “of a sound, vital, 
historical myth,— a myth that is more expressively veracious than any 
one fact, because it is the embodied spirit of a thousand. . . . Luther 
indeed threw his inkstand at the devil; only he threw it not once and one 
day, but every day and all day long during his abode in the Wartburg.” 

The famous Pecca fortiter passage, which Luther’s enemies have as- 
cribed to him, and which seems to embody the very essence of antino- 
mianism, Dr. Bayne inclines to consider a fraudulent insertion in one of 
the letters from the Wartburg. If it were not such, we may properly in- 
terpret it from the mystical stand-point, just as we must the designation 
of the pure and innocent Melanchthon in the same letter as fortissimus 
peccator. The defence of Luther’s course in the Peasants’ War, which 
Dr. Bayne undertakes, seems to us very inadequate. It is not a simple 
question of “Luther preaching down anarchy,” but of a neglect in 
espousing the just cause of the oppressed at first, and of furious trampling 
on the conquered, in which Luther appeared to forget the simplest dic- 
tates of humanity. The chapters devoted to Katie, the courageous nun, 
who virtually proposed to Dr. Luther, are among the best in the whole 
work. He never was a rapturous lover, although he loved his wife sin- 
cerely, nobly. 

Dr. Bayne’s work deserves the first place among English biographies 
of Luther. Following Kostlin’s laborious volumes, it is no less accu- 
rate; while, as a literary work, it is beyond all comparison with that 
uninspiring biography. God’s prophet and chariot-driver in the great 
spiritual revolution which began in the sixteenth century (as Melanch- 
thon called him) has at last found in our tongue a fit record of his heroic 
career. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets.*— This is the thirteenth edition of a charm- 
ing and instructive series of literary essays, taking up the English poets 
of the Victorian era, from Landor down. The qualities of fine poetic 
appreciation and independent criticism or discrimination are rarely so 
well blended as in this handsome and convenient volume. The chapters 
on Browning and on Swinburne have especially interested us as examples 
of the author's manner; and we notice with pleasure that he has done 
full justice to what we suppose is without dispute the most powerful dra- 
matic poem of the period under review,— Bothwell, in the wonderful 
trilogy of “ Mary Stuart.” The criticisms on Taine’s judgment of Ten- 
nyson are also uncommonly apt and well put; and we are glad to find 
Mr. Stedman agreeing with us in thinking that a good deal of what 
Browning has written would better have been in prose. We warmly 


*Victorian Poets. Revised and extended | by a Supplementary Chapter to the 
Fiftieth Year of the Period under Review. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (With full index.) pp, 521. $2.25. 
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recommend the book as a serviceable guide, or companion, for the 
numerous “clubs” of younger students of literature, and to all who 
are apt to be led astray by false lights, or to worship their particular 
idols with blind idolatry. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


Dr. Holmes reprints from the Atlantic the delightful record of his 
campaign in England and France, in which he led captive the greatest 
and wisest of the two countries. He is here, as in his other writings, so 
charming an autobiographer that he renders the task of any future 
biographer difficult. The chapter upon Stratford-on-Avon has fresh in- 
terest given to it by the recent dedication of the Childs’ fountain there, 
to which Dr. Holmes contributed one of his best occasional poems. 


Wind Flowers. By J. Luella Dowd Smith—Among these Wind 
Flowers, about which there hangs but little poetic fragrance,—as there 
is little odor in the pale anemone,—the best seem to us to be the poems 
relating to the months; but none of the verses rise above mediocrity of 
thought. (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
‘ Theology and Philosophy. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 

Odin und sein Reich. Die Gotterwelt der Germanen. Von Werner 
Hahn. 

Paulus vom Damascus bis zum Galaterbrief. Von G. Volkmar. 

The Parousia. A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine 
of our Lord’s Second Coming. By J. Stuart Russell, M.A. (The 
author maintains that the second advent and all the events connected 
with it in New Testament prophecy took place at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Unwin.) 

The Holy Land and the Bible: A Book of Scriptural Illustrations 
gathered in Palestine. By C. Geikie, D.D. 

The New Catholic Church, with Thoughts on Theism. (Triibner.) 

Katholicismus und Protestantismus gegeniiber der Socialen Frage. 
Von Dr. Gerard Ublhorn. (Vanderhoeck, Gottingen.) 

System of Christian Ethics. By Dr. I. A. Dorner. (Clarks, Edin- 
burgh.) ; 

The Light of the Ages (Asia, Africa, Europe). By H. R. Haweis. 
(Charles Burnet.) 

Witnesses for Christ. By E. Backhouse and Charles Tylor. (Two 
volumes of interesting memorials of saints and heretics, from the death 
of Constantine to the thirteenth century. Hamilton Adams & Co.) 

Essai sur le Libre Arbitre: Sa Théorie et son Histoire. Par George 
‘L. Fonsegrive. (Alcan, Paris.) 
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History and Biography. 

Life, Times, and Writings of Thomas Cranmer. By C. H. Collette. 

Life and Times of Queen Victoria. By Robert Wilson. 

Lord Carteret: A Political Biography, 1690-1763. By A. Ballantyne. 
(Bentley.) 

Shelley: Sa Vie et ses Ciuvres. Par Félix Rabbe. (“The most en- 
tertaining life of Shelley extant in any language.” Savine, Paris.) 

Die Runenschrift. Von L. F. A. Wimmer. (Dr. Wimmer dates the 
oldest existing Runic monuments no higher than the fifth century of 
our era, at the earliest. Weidmann, Berlin.) 

Montesquieu. Par Albert Sorel. (Hachette.) 

Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly translated into English by J. A. 
Symonds. (Nimmo.) 

Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. 
By F. G. Lee, D.D. (Nimmo.) 

Life and Times of Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg. By W. J. Mann, 
D.D. (A biography of the patriarch of the American Lutheran Church. 
G. W. Frederick, Philadelphia.) 

Kultur Kampf. Histoire du Conflit Politique-clérical en Prusse et 
en Allemagne, depuis son Origine jusqu’é ce Jour, 1871-87. 

The Revolutionary Movement of 1848-49 in Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany. By C. E. Maurice. (Bell.) 

Life of Keats. By W. M. Rossetti. (W. Scott.) 

Life of Monseigneur de Merode. By Mgr. Besson. Translated by 
Lady Herbert. (Mgr. Merode was the first war minister, and then 
almoner to Pius IX, a distinguished reformer and philanthropist, “a 
prince of the Church.” W. H. Allen.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Abbeys and Churches of England and Wales. (A companion volume 
to Bonney’s Cathedrals of England. Cassell.) 

Through the Wordsworth Country. By Harry Goodwin and Prof. 
W. Knight. (Sonnenschein.) 

Oxford: Its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. M. Stedman. (A 
volume of papers descriptive of the University at the present day. 
Bell.) 

Annuaire de l’Economie Politique et de la Statistique. Par Maurice 
Block. 

Les Salaires au XIX° Sitcle. Par Emile Chevallier. (A. Rousseau, 
Paris.) 

England’s Ideal, and Other Papers on Social Subjects. By Edward 
Carpenter. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Sonnets of Europe. (A volume of translations, selected and 
arranged by S. Waddington. W. Scott.) 

On the Modern Science of Economics. By H. D. Macleod, M.D. 
(Mr. Macleod defines wealth very much in the same way as does Prof. 
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J. B. Clark,—to make it include services as well as possessions. J. 
Heywood.) 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce an international edition of Shakes- 
peare, to consist of volumes containing single plays, illustrated by leading 
artists of the world. Herr E. Grutzner has illustrated Henry IV., and 
M. Emile Bayard As You Like It. 

Assyrisches Worterbuch. Von F. Delitzsch. Erste Lieferung. 

The Languages of China before Christ, The Beginnings of Writing, 
and The Ideology of Language. Three volumes. By Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie. (D. Nutt.) 

The latest issue of the Agnostic Annual contains a paper by S. Laing 
on Agnosticism and Christianity. The July-August number of the 
Revue de l’Histoire des Religions contains the first of a series of papers 
on Deuteronomy, by L. Horst. It is a detailed study of the composition 
of the book. Rev. Dr. Martineau’s coveted volumes on the philosophy 
of religion are now going through the press, and will soon be issued, 
under the title A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Modern Italian Poets. Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper’s.) 

The Works of Edward Fitzgerald. (The first volume contains the 
noted translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm, the first edition 
and the fourth being printed on opposite pages, a reproduction of the 
Agamemnon of Aschylus, and Polonius, a collection of “ wise saws and 
modern instances.” The second volume is occupied by six dramas of 
Calderon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Ethical Import of Darwinism. By Prof. J. G. Schurman. 
(Scribner’s.) 

Christian Facts and Forces. Sermons by Newman Smyth, D.D. 
(Scribner’s.) : 

Our Heredity from God, consisting of Lectures on Evolution. By 
E. P. Powell. (Appleton.) 

Industrial Education. By S. G. Love. (A valuable work on this 
subject, based on the experience of years of trial of the system in the 
schools of Jamestown, N.Y. HE. L. Kellogg & Co.) 

Life and Times of John Jay, First Chief Justice of the United States. 
By William Whitelock. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Scottish Pulpit, from the Reformation to the Present Day. By 
W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Harper’s.) 

Parish Problems, Hints and Helps for the Pagpte of the Churches. 
Edited by Washington Gladden. (Century Co.) 

A Collection of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855. (Scribner’s.) 

' Matthew Galbraith Perry, a Typical American Naval Officer. By 
‘W. E. Griffis. (Cupples & Hurd.) 


~ 
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Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-77. By E. B. Washburn. 
(Scribner’s.) 

The Concordance of the Divina Commedia, which has been prepared 
by Prof. E. A. Fay, of Washington, is now going through the press. 
It will make a handsome volume of between eight and nine hundred 
pages, at ten dollars a copy. The text followed is Witte’s (Berlin, 
1862), with additions from the Florence edition of 1837. The context 
and references are given for all the words except the shorter and com- 
moner pronouns, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, and the more 
frequently recurring forms of the verbs avere and essere. But all these 
words and forms are inserted in an alphabetical index, so that, in addi- 
tion to the usual features of a concordance, the work will present a com- 
plete list of the words and word-forms of the Divina Commedia. 

A Folk-lore Society is forming in Boston for the study of the survivals 
of European folk-!ore among the white races in America, and the collect- 
ing of the distinctive folk-lore of the negroes and the Indians. Prof. 
Child, Mr. Justin Winsor, Col. T. W. Higginson, and Mr. John Fiske 
are among those interested in the new society. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


OCTOBER, 


Isaac August Dorner. By D. W. Simon, D.D. (A very full account of Dorner’s 
life and doctrines, of especial interest on account of current discussions of probation 
after death.) Giordano Bruno. By W. Laidlaw. (Presbyterian Review.) 

The Book of Jubilees. (Completion of the translation by Prof. G. H. Schodde. 
Bibliotheca Sacra.) 

Last Words on Shelley. By Prof. Edward Dowden. (Fortnightly Review.) 

eynocees und Carlyle’s Briefwechsel. Von Hermann Grimm. Deutsche Rund- 
schau.) 

Mr. Mivart’s Modern Catholicism, By J. F. Stephen. (Nineteenth Century.) 

Archeology, and the Date of the Pentateuch. By W. Robertson Smith. (Con- 
temporary Review.) . 
SEPTEMBER. 

The Interstate Commerce Law, Il. By E. R. A. Seligman, Ph.D. Ferdinand 
Lassalle, By Lewis J. Huff. (Dr. Seligman concludes thus: ‘‘ The Interstate Com- 
merce Act contains some serious blunders in the midst of many wise provisions.” 
Its value “lies in the fact that it, for the first time in our history, subjects the rail- 
ways to national supervision, and that it is designed to enforce a publicity and re- 
Outen: which are the prerequisites to all healthy reform.’’ Political Science 

warterly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
From Cassell & Co., New York. 


Martin Luther: The Man and his Work. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 2 vols. 


Price $5.00. 
: , From Silver, Rogers & Co., Boston. 
Brief Institutes of General History. By E. B. Andrews, D.D. Price $2.00. 


ay From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The World to Come. By William Burnet Wright. Price $1.25. 


E From Ticknor & Co , Boston. 

The Bhagavad Gita; or, The Lord’s Lay. With Commentary and Notes as well 
as References to the Christian Scriptures. Translated from the Sanskrit for the ben- 
efit of those in search of spiritual light. By Mohini M. Chatterji, M.A. pp. 283. A 
very handsome octavo, printed at the University Press. 

Fools of Nature. A Novel. By Alice Brown. pp. 430.. 


‘ . , From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Leading Facts in English History. By D. H. Montgomery. Revised edition. 


‘ From the Spectator Publishing Company, Boston. 
Problems of the Day. By Dr. R. C. Flower. Price 50 ai 
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DECEMBER, 1887, No. 6 


Nore.— The papers of the following series were read before the “ Ministers’ Insti- 
tute”’ at Princeton, Mass., Sept. 27-29, 1887. 


I— THE ULTIMATE FACTS OF ETHICS. 
BY PROF. C. 0. EVERETT. 


The moral law stands among the manifold relations of the 
world, apparently as-the great exception. In other matters 
we do not hesitate to trace the connection of finite cause 
and effect. In regard to duty, our natural impulse is to 
recognize the presence of some higher element. In practi- 
cal matters, we ordinarily seek that which is most advan- 
tageous to ourselves. In the presence of duty, this personal 
advantage is neglected. Thus the moral law rises above all 
~ the entanglements of our thought and our life. It is not 
strange that Kant felt that here we are in contact with the 
absolute reality; that, while everywhere else we are in the 
world of phenomena, in the moral law we touch the sub- 
stance of things. It is not strange that this fact, so im- 
pressive and so exceptional, should stimulate the investigat- 
ing spirit of our time; that our scientific explorers should 
bring their scaling ladders and seek to climb this awful 
height, in order that they may plant there, also, the flag of 
the all-conquering science. 

We are all sufficiently the children of our age to sympa- 
‘thize with this attempt. We must notice, however, one 
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point in which the investigation into the nature of the* 
moral law is distinguished from inquiries in regard to 
other matters of scientific research. In this, we must test 
our results by their consequences. The moral law is one 
of the fundamental facts of our experience; and the object 
of the questioner is to explain this, not to disturb it. If 
the conclusions to which he comes are such as to weaken 
and confuse the moral sense, the very conditions of the in- 
quiry are violated. In other words, if our analysis is cor- 
rect, it must be confirmed by our synthesis. This assump- 
tion is not merely a practical one. It is a case in which 
the practical and the theoretical coincide. The moral sense 
is one of the ultimate factors of our nature. The love of 
the right and the love of the true share the sovereignty of 
our souls. Neither can dethrone the other. If the pursuit 
of truth seem to weaken the moral sense, it shows that the — 
pursuit has been following the wrong trail. This position — 
may seem unscientific and archaic. It is so, tried before 
the bar of science alone. Before the high court of ultimate 
appeal, however, in which Reason sits as judge, it is en- 
forced. Here no one faculty of the nature is permitted to 
do violence to any other. This position does not justify 
us in assuming a theory to be true, simply because it would 
give new sanctions to the moral law. It does justify us — 
in rejecting as insufficient any explanation of the moral 
impulse that would weaken its authority. 

A superficial view of the facts of the moral consciousness | fe 
may easily give rise to false and harmful theories. wee he. 
superficial view naturally suggests the idea of a fluctuati 
and changeful morality, and may thus seem to leave no 
place for any firm and enduring basis of moral rolatiQeniea 
Indeed, when we remember what Serdar things are “ae 


almost ke that any order should be introduced i 
the chaos. We are tempted to think that there is no 
and no morality. The Fijian thinks it his duty to pu 
parents to death, even while they are hardly weakenec 
age. In ordinary times, we are told not to lie, not to 
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and not to kill; but, so soon as war breaks out, all our famil- 
iar maxims seem to count for nothing. Men feel it their 
duty to kill, and to steal and to circumvent. If such facts 
do not prove to us that there is no such thing as a perma- 
nent moral principle in man, they must at least affect 
our conception of this. It is obvious that the moral sense 
cannot be regarded as containing within itself the require- 
ment to perform certain specific duties. There is no table 
of commandments written upon the beart. Either duty, or 
what we regard as such, is indeed the outgrowth of cir- 
cumstances, and varies with time, place, and condition, or 
else 1t is something which lies behind all definite rales and 
simply takes form in these. It is elastic, rot as yielding to 
pressure, affirming itself with more or less \ ‘wer according 
to. the difficulty or the peril, but elastic in the sense that, 
while it remains the same, its method of asserting itself 
varies according to the circumstances to which it is to be 
applied. 

Of course, it would be easy to say that all variation like 
that to which I have referred is the result merely of an im- 
perfect development of the moral sense, and to urge that, 
if the moral sense were equally developed in all, the same 
standard of duty would be accepted by all. Such an expla- 
nation might apply to some cases of divergence, but it 
would leave many not accounted for. 

If there is such a thing as a uniform principle of ethics, 
then a savage, doing what he considers to be right, must 
be actuated by motives similar to those which actuate us 
when we do. what we regard as right, even though from 
our stand-point we consider what he does as in itself wrong, 
and though he from his stand-point should in like manner 
condemn us. 

Many factors have united in the development of our 
moral nature, which cannot be regarded as its source. 
Natural selection has doubtless played its part; education 
has had its share in the work. But natural selection must 
have had something with which to start; and education 

develops faculties which it could not create. There must 
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be certain ultimate principles which give to morality its 
special quality. It is these which we are to seek. 

In approaching our theme, two questions should be distin- 
guished which are often confounded. One of these ques- 
tions is, What is the impulse by which men perform the acts 
which we call right? The second question is, What is the 
nature of the sense of duty by which men feel an obligation — 
to perform such acts? The neglect to notice the distinction 
implied by these questions has done much to confuse the 
study of ethics. Acts that we know as right must have long 
been performed, and must have received a certain recogni- 
tion, before the tendency to perform them was re-enforced 
by the sense of obligation. In fact, the sense of duty would 
seem to be a comparatively late development of human 
nature, and it is only an occasional element in the ethical 
development of man. It may further be said that, while the 
sense of duty implies a comparatively high development of 
the spirit, yet its presence also implies a certain difficulty in 
right doing. It shows a lack of freedom and spontaneity in 
the direction of the right. A man who performs a righteous 
act from a sense of duty stands much higher than one who 
does not perform it at all; but one who performs it because 
it seems the most natural thing in the world, simply because 
he wants to, stands still higher. If the sense of duty involves 
such. imperfection, we may naturally ask, Whence comes 
our reverence for it? This reverence is justified by the 
fact that the feeling of duty really implies an advance in 
right doing. It implies an invasion of realms not yet wholly 
S§ubjugated, and therefore held with some difficulty. 

All that I would now insist upon is that we have two 
questions instead of one. They are, indeed, closely con- 
nected; and the answer to one will throw light upon the 
other. They demand, however, separate treatment. 

We must first ask, Why do men tend to perform certain 
acts that we call right? and then ask, Whence comes, when — ; 
it does come, the sense of obligation? The answer to the — 
first question will be purely psychological. The answer to 
the second will involve elements that are neta - 
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Our first question is, then, as to the nature of the impulse 
to perform right actions. 

Before proceeding to the positive answer to the question 
before us, it will be well to notice a wide-spread error in 
regard to the matter. This is the assumption that the first 
impulse to moral activity was furnished by religion. This 
assumption is sometimes made in the interest of religion, 
since it recognizes this as the basis of the moral life. Some- 
times it is made in the interest of a scientific explanation of 
the facts of morality, since the influence of superstition is a 
recognized force, that may be easily regarded as applied in 
this direction. :In either case, the assumption is without 
foundation. 

If anything is certain in regard to the lowest forms of re- 
ligion, it is that either they are without any moral signifi- 
cance or that they possess this in a very small degree. The 
favor of the supernatural beings is not to be won by virtue, 
but by offerings and prayers. So far as a future life is rec- 
ognized, there seems to be little, if any, difference in the state 
of those who have been good and those who have been evil, 
if, indeed, the terms good and evil have, at this stage of 
human development, any meaning. So far as any difference 
is supposed to. exist in regard to the state of spirits after 
death, it depends upon some merely ritualistic matter. 
Among the Tahitians, we are told that only the neglect of 
‘some rite or ceremony is visited by the displeasure of the 
deities in another world. “I never could learn,” says Ellis, 
“that they expected in the world of spirits any difference 
in the treatment of a kind, generous, peaceful man and that 
of a cruel, parsimonious, and quarrelsome one.” And Cook 
says that the Otaheitans do not suppose that their actions 
here in the least affect their future state, or, indeed, that 
they come under the cognizance of their deities at all. If 
anything besides the fitting service to the gods determines 
the condition of the spirit in the future life, it is, in gen- 
eral, something that has as little moral significance as such 
service. Thus the Fijians belieyed that women not tat- 
-tooed would have a hard time in the next world. Men who 
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had not slain any enemy would be compelled to beat dirt 
with a club. Bachelors had a particularly hard time getting 
to the Fijian paradise. Their spirits were liable to be seized 
by one of the gods, and killed by smashing against a stone.* 

Not only did the gods not especially favor the good, they 
often favored what we should consider evil. Among the 
Fijians, cruelty, murder, cannibalism, treachery, and revenge, 
we are told, were sanctioned by the gods. This is evidently 
a degradation of religion, falling below the zero point of 
ethical indifference, as a more fully developed religion rises 
above it. It shows, however, religion to be affected by the 
ethical ideas of a people rather than affecting them. It in- 
tensifies these feelings, whatever they may be. Through his 
religion, the ambition of a Fijian to be a murderer was in- 
creased; but it was the ambition itself, common among the 
people, which procured for it the divine sanction. 

This relation of religion to morality is illustrated even 
among the more developed religions. Among the Vedic 
hymns there is some evidence of an ethical content of the 
religion. Varuna represented more than any other divinity 
the moral idea. Ritual is, however, in general, far more 
obvious than sanctions of morality. In the Mazdean relig- 
ion, which was perhaps the most ethical of the older relig- 
ions, moral and ceremonial injunctions are dwelt upon with 
equal force. In the Hebrew religion, the ceremonial law 
holds a prominent position. Even in the ten command- 
ments, the injunction to keep the Sabbath is placed among 
those which insist upon love to God and righteousness 
towards man. In the teaching of Jesus, righteousness and 
religion are found each interpenetrated by the other. There 
is no religion apart from righteousness, and no righteous- 
ness not sanctioned by religion. This high position religion, 
however, could not long maintain. The popular belief, even 
of the present day, while insisting upon a righteous life, 
makes certain spiritual exercises which have little connec- 
tion with this of hardly less importance; and beliefs, to- 


*These examples, and others that will be given, are taken from the Descriptive 
Sociology, compiled under the direction of Herbert Spencer, a most admirable and 
useful work, : 
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‘gether with such exercises, are supposed to have much to do 
with the condition of the spirit in the life after death. In 
the Catholic Church, certain forms and ceremonies are still 
believed to be essential to salvation. 

By the side of this indifference of religion to morality 
among the lower peoples, we find the beginnings, and some- 
times beautiful manifestations, of the moral sentiments. 
These peoples are, indeed, in a state of innocence. Appar- 
ently with little sense of right or wrong, as such, the nat- 
ural impulses of the heart, whether right or wrong, freely 
manifest themselves.* Sometimes we are shocked by cruelty 
and sensuality, sometimes charmed by the manifestion of 
the most beautiful traits of human character. The Mala- 
gasy, we read, treat one another with more humanity than 
we.do. There no one is miserable, if it is in the power of 
his neighbors to help him. ‘There is love, tenderness, and 
generosity which might shame us, and moral honesty, too. 
In the Congo markets, we are told, every transaction is con- 
ducted with truthfulness and confidence. ‘There is no deceit 
practised,— not because it is forbidden, but because honor- 
able dealing has become habitual. 

I have not meant to picture an idyllic state, in which the 
children of nature lead simple, affectionate lives. The sav- 
age has terrible vices and crimes, or what would be crimes 
if there were as yet any law that should justify the term. 
I wish simply to recognize the fact that in the life that is 
the least developed we find, side by side, the elements, the 
warfare between which forms the plot of that great epic 
which we call history. We find the virtues existing uncom- 
manded, and vice and wrong existing unforbidden. As yet, 
so far as these matters are concerned, there is only a certain 
habit or custom, which, by a control that is to a great 
degree unfelt, because it works through individuals as well 


*It is a state of things that is in part covered by Ovid's description of the Golden 


Age:— ; 
“ Que vindice nullo 


Sponte sua, sine lege, fidem rectumque colebat. 
Pona metusque aberant,” ; 


Only we must remember that men also did wrong without fear of punishment, 
--and without any sense of wrong-doing. 
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as upon them, shapes the lives of men. This custom which 
controls is itself a product, and cannot be used to explain 
that out of which it sprang. 

We are now ready to ask more directly from what part 
of our nature comes the impulse to those actions to which, 
later, we give the name of right. The first which I shall 
name is so obvious that it might hardly seem worth the 
naming, but it is so fundamental that to omit it would be 
to omit that which is most essential in the discussion. I 
mean the altruistic feelings, to which the names sympathy 
or love can be applied according to the intensity of the 
emotion which we would describe. We find in the most 
undeveloped man something of that feeling for his fellows 
which prompts to kind and helpful acts. We find some- 
thing of this even among the lower animals. There is the 
self-forgetful care of the mother for her young. There is 
the willingness of the mother to meet suffering and death 
for the young. Darwin tells of a young ape that sprang 
to the help of his keeper who was attacked by a baboon, 
and that suffered wounds in the unselfish strife. All this 
we may be told has no moral quality whatever. It is 
“mere instinct.” When it is said that the mother’s love, 
for instance, is mere instinct, many feel that we have given 
it a pretty low place among the activities and impulses of 
life. We must remember, however, that what is done from 
instinct is done without doubt or hesitation; while what is 
done from a sense of duty alone, is marked by some degree 
of both. From this point of view, what is done from the 
instinct of love may perhaps seem no less admirable than 
that which is done from the so-called higher motive. At 
the stage which we are at present considering, all that con- 
cerns us is the obvious fact that in sympathy or love we 
have the source of the original impulse to perform many of 
those acts which become later recognized as right. 

A slight examination will show under what various forms 
this principle of love will manifest itself. There is no single 
act which it prescribes. Its expression will vary with the 
circumstances of every case, and yet more with the compre- ae 
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hension of these circumstances. It will have to learn from 
experience what acts are helpful and what are injurious to 
others. From one’s own experience, one learns what is 
pleasant and what is painful; and love will be prompt to 
produce the pleasant and to diminish or to destroy the pain- 
ful, so far as others are concerned. Where experience can- 
not reach, the result is helped out by theories and beliefs. 
An extreme example is of the Fijian, of whom I have already 
spoken, who thinks it proper and right to put his parents 
to death. From his point of view, this is an act of love. 
He believes that the bodily state in which one dies will be 
that in which he enters upon the life after death. One who 
dies weak and shrivelled with age will, in the life after 
death, still “drag out a ridiculous age”; and so he puts his 
parents to death while they are in full bodily and mental 
vigor. They, on their part, take the same view, and are 
glad to have the act accomplished. A highly educated Chi- 
nese mandarin, who was for a time connected with Harvard 
University as a teacher, aroused the indignation of persons 
who had received possibly exaggerated accounts of the suf- 
fering that he was causing to his young daughter by sub- 
jecting her feet to the pressure practised in China in such 
cases. He explained, however, that it was really an act of 
kindness. The real cruelty would be to let her go back to 
China without this compression. If her feet had been left 
to grow to their natural size, she would have no status in 
the society to which she naturally belonged. 

There are among the savages terrible acts of a cruel self- 
ishness. There is a superstition no less cruel. I am merely 
indicating the fact that there are circumstances in which 
love will do what may seem to be the work of selfishness or 
hate. . 

While a regard fer others would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, lead to the preservation of their lives and property, 
there may come times when a regard for the common well- 
being would lead to the taking of the property and lives of 
others. This is the case in regard to those who have com- 
‘mitted crimes against their fellows. So, in war, the regard 
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for those with whom one is associated, or for the absolute 
good of the whole may lead to the disregard of the happi- 
ness and even of the lives of others. 

I have wished merely to illustrate the fact that from one 
central principle may spring acts that are utterly divergent; 
that there may be an absolute morality, which does not con- 
sist in a fixed set of rules, but which manifests itself in the 
attempt to reach, by whatever way may seem the best, a sin- 
ele result. 

All this that I have said about sympathy or love has been, 
in one way or another, often said before. This principle has 
been made the basis of systems of morality. It was the one 
principle recognized by Hume, the father of our modern util- 
itarianism. It is, indeed, the principle of all forms of utilita- 
rianism. The fault of many such systems consists in the 
fact that they recognize this principle alone. It must be 
regarded as one of the ultimate facts in ethics. 

It is, however, only one of these facts. There is a class 
of actions, of fundamental importance so far as the science 
of ethics is concerned, which the altruistic principle does 
not account for. I refer to the impulse to truthfulness, 
honesty, and kindred virtues. These sometimes may spring 
from the impulse of sympathy ; but in many cases they do 
not. An extreme illustration of their independence of any 
sense of sympathy may be found in such a case as the fol- 
lowing. A poor man owes a sum of money to a rich neigh- 
bor. The sum is large for him, but to his neighbor it would 
be wholly unimportant. We may suppose, further, that his 
neighbor has forgotten the debt, and that no one else knows | 
of its existence. Why does this man feel moved to pay the 
debt? We have, as before, to consider merely what is taking 
place in his own mind. It is not through sympathy that he 
is moved; for the creditor, after he has received the money, 
will be practically no better off than he was before. It is not 
from any regard to the injury to public faith which his failure 
to pay the debt would involve; for, according to our supposi-— Sg i 
tion, no one but himself would know anything of the matter. 
The promise is fulfilled from a regard to himself sa He a 
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feels that it would be unworthy of him to break the promise 
which he has made. 

The formalities of our custom-house may give a yet more 
striking example. Not only is the duty that is paid by each 
individual traveller an inappreciable drop in the ocean of 
the country’s revenues; so far as it may count, it is an 
injury. The country suffers from an excess of revenue. 
The traveller may believe the whole system to be a mistake 
and an evil. How important is the place filled by utilita- 
rian considerations is shown by the laxity, under these cir- 
cumstances, of many persons whose consciences are strict 
under all others, so that ‘¢ custom-house oaths” have become a 
by-word. ‘That these considerations do not make up the 
whole of morality is obvious from the openness and honesty 
of many under these exceptional conditions. 

We must admit the importance of such examples of hon- 
esty and truthfulness to the public order. We must admit 
that, if the principle of truthfulness should become decayed 
in a single case, the chances: are that it would become de- 
cayed in many cases. Individual men and women are like 
the piles that uphold some solid structure: the only safety 
is that each shall remain sound throughout. While this 
must be admitted, it remains none the less true that the con- 
sideration of the general welfare is not that which prompts 
the act of honesty or truthfulness in any given case. 

We have then to associate with the principle of sympathy 
another principle, whick shall hold equal rank with it. 
This can be no other than the principle of honor. This 
principle stands in an antithetical relation to that of altru- 
ism. While sympathy is a principle of self-surrender, honor 
is one of self-assertion. The two would seem, at the first 
glance, not merely antithetical, but mutually exclusive. 
Yet they together form the two foundation principles of our 
moral life. 

Honor has not always an ethical significance. It may 
sometimes be even immoral. It is possible, however, to 
draw a line of sharp distinction between the two kinds of 
‘honor, so as to leave no confusion between the ethical and 
‘the unethical. 
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A man may assert himself merely as one individual against 
another. He may have regard merely to his own personality. 
He may seek fame and power. He may seek to exalt him- 
self at the expense of others. He may be zealous for the 
defence of his good name. In all this, he may be wrong or 
he may be right. Certainly, a man is justified in caring for 
his good name, so far as he takes no unfitting steps to accom- 
plish this. A man has a right to regard his own dignity 
and not to suffer himself to be insulted. Whether in this 
he be right or wrong, certainly what he does in such regards 
has, in general, no ethical worth. A man may have a right 
to do things which no duty would demand. We respect a 
man who within proper limits maintains his rights, but we 
do not for this ascribe to him the praise of virtue. Such 
self-assertion is merely formal. * The form of personality 
is maintained without regard to the content of the personal- 
ity. The man regards himself merely as an individual, with- 
out regard to that which makes the substance of his nature. 
From this point of view, all individuals are alike. They 
have merely a numerical value. The saint and the sinner, 
the savage and the man of culture, each maintains himself in 
his position, each tries to exalt himself, each tries at least to 
ward off all undue aggression and to protect himself from 
insult and wrong. 

Although, from the point of view of pure individuality, 
all individuals have equal value, yet this is not the case, so 


far as their own estimation is concerned. Each tends to— 


regard himself as of special importance. In some, this prin- 
ciple of self-exaltation is very marked. They are peculiarly 


susceptible to what they consider slights, are peculiarly 


inclined to maintain some exaltation that they feel is their 
proper due. The high spirit that is- thus manifested adds, 
sometimes, a certain grace and brilliancy to the life. To this 
is owing, in part, the charm of the days of chivalry. . The 
one great end of life to the knight was to make and to keep 
himself peerless. No shade of dishonor could rest upon 


him. No hint of shame could be for a moment endured. — x 
We feel the fascination of this frank and fearless heroism, a 


Q 
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even while we recognize the fact that it does not represent 
the highest type of life. We admit that from it has grown 
in. part that recognition of the individual as such which 
marks our later civilization. We see its relationship to 
Christianity, which attaches infinite worth to the individual. 
While the sense of personal honor was so prominent in chiv- 
alry, we cannot fail to see in it, also, traces of that higher 
honor, of which we shall later speak. 

I have said that the sense of honor, regarded as merely 
formal self-assertion, is without ethical value. This is true 
of it, considered as directly and in itself alone. Considered 
as a factor in society, it is, within due bounds, hardly less 
important than the altruistic feelings themselves. Though 
ethically worthless in itself, it is indirectly the occasion of 
results that are important even from an ethical point of 
view. The merely formal self-assertion stands in the same 
relation to the altruistic impulses, in which the force of 
repulsion stands to that of attraction in the physical world. 
The world could not consist if either of these elements were 
absent. “Just as little could society consist if all men were 
wholly altruistic. While neither of these forces could be 
spared, we might almost fancy that a society which should 
be united by the bonds of self-interest alone would hold 
together better than one from which self-interest should be 
wholly excluded. It is self-interest that makes the person. 
It is the altruistic sentiments that make him a person 
worthy of love and reverence. A man must have relations 
towards himself before he can have relations towards 
another. If every man rejoiced merely in his neighbor’s 
joy, what real original joy would there be for any one to 
rejoice over ? 

The formal self-assertion and the altruistic impulses, 
taken together, give rise to the sense of justice and the 
demand for it. If one’s altruistic feelings were perfect, one 
would wish that all men should be alike favored. One 
would feel the privation of another something as if it were 
his own. Just as, in regard to his own body, a man’s natu- 
ral impulse leads him to seek that all the members should 
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be protected against the cold, each according to its special 
need, so in the body politic each would be guided by a like 
instinctive feeling to strive that all its members should be 
made alike happy, and should become developed each ac- 
cording to his own nature. This, however, would be simply 
universal benevolence. It would not yet be the demand 
for universal justice. This demand is suggested by the 
co-operation of the formal or individual sense of honor with 
the altruistic sentiments. A man resents any encroachment 
of others upon himself. Still more does a man of honor 
resent an insult or an indignity. If a man have a thor- 
oughly sympathetic feeling towards his fellows, he will 
‘extend this sense of honor so as to cover them. He will 
feel any attack upon them, any indignity that is offered to 
them, or any encroachment upon the circle of what natu- 
rally pertains to each of them, as if it were directed against 
himself. He will resent the wrongs of others as if they 
were his own. It is this sense of resentment, felt first in 
what concerns one’s self, and extended later to include that 
which concerns others, that, in co-operation with the strietly 
altruistic feelings, gives rise to the sense of justice. Be- 
nevolence seeks to make common whatever appears to it 
to be the best good: justice represses wrong. Benevolence 
gives: justice recognizes and defends rights. 

It is, however, when a man, in his self-assertion, has re- 
gard not merely to the form of his selfhood, but to its con- 
tent, that direct ethical value becomes possible. He may 
find an example of this in the ethical significance which the 
phrase noblesse oblige has assumed. It is related of Win- 
throp, the novelist, that the thought of his ancestry was a. 
constant incentive to noble acts. He felt that he repre- 
sented a line that had done honorable work in the world. 


seek position and dignity. When he thought of his family, 


it was not merely as a family that he thought of it. He 
thought of it as a family of solid worth and anaes 


usefulness. When he asserted himself, it was as a membe: 
of such a family as this. He asserted himself by such. acts 
ee 


= 


There is a family pride that would lead one to display or We 
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of nobility and usefulness as he felt were prompted by his 
very blood. This is what I mean by speaking of a self- 
assertion which is not merely formal, but which involves a 
content. The one type of family pride would seek to exalt 
the family as a family. The other would seek to manifest 
the noble qualities which the family might be believed to 
have possessed. 

No man stands alone in the world. Each is a member 
of a great society. If one asserts himself as a mere indi- 
vidual, he fails to assert himself as a member of the great 
body to which he belongs. Take, for instance, a member 
of a household. Such a person may assert himself, seeking 
to get all the comfort and good he can in perfect disregard 
of the rest. In that case, he asserts his formal individ- 
uality. If, however, he asserts himself as a member of this 
little organism, then he will be thoughtful and kind, sub- 
ordinating his good to the good of those who stand in a like 
relation with himself. 

Self-assertion will thus vary according to the content of 
each individuality. One person may feel himself in a spe- 
cial manner the member of a family, another may feel 
himself the member of a nation, another may feel himself a 
part of universal humanity. 

What I wish to insist upon is that in all these examples 
we have various aspects of self-assertion. ‘The loving and 
helpful man asserts himself as truly as the hard and selfish 


“man. The difference between the two is to be found in the 


content of the self which each affirms. A cheap bit of cyn- 
icism is sometimes displayed in an assertion based upon the 
fact that the good man likes to do good just as the bad man 
likes to do evil. All men, it is said, are alike selfish ; for 
each does what pleases him best. The distinction that has 
just been made shows the fallacy of this reasoning. Each 
is alike selfish, if we care to use the word in this connection, 
so far as the affirmation of the self is concerned. ‘They 
differ in the self that is thus affirmed. The self of the one, 
being bound up in his own petty individuality, is hardly 


‘more than a point: the self of the other broadens and 
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includes the lives about him. It is not to the act of self- 
assertion, it is to the self which is asserted, that we give 
our praise or blame. 

To this self-assertion I have given the name of honor. 
The rightfulness of this name may easily be shown. It is 
obvious in the case of the merely formal self-assertion in 
which a man insists upon recognition or repels an insult. 
The use of the term honor is less fitting where the self that 
is affirmed consists merely of the passions and greeds of the 
nature. It becomes fitting again in regard to that larger 
content of self of which I have spoken. A man who is 
conscious that he is not a merely abstract being, standing in 
and for himself, who feels that in the fibres of his life are 
intertwined the fibres of other lives, so that in affirming 
himself he affirms these larger relations, and in affirming 
these he affirms himself,— such a man feels that to fail in 
any act of kindness and helpfulness would be foreign to his 
nature. It would be beneath him. His sense of honor 
forbids him to stoop to anything selfish, petty, or mean. 

It may be thought that in using the words “ unworthy ” 
and “beneath,” we have introduced ethical conceptions for- 
eign to the facts upon which our analysis has been based. 
Why, from the point of view of mere self-assertion, should — 
the idea of worthiness be introduced? Why should not 
a man feel simply that an emotion or an act is foreign to 
him? Whence comes the thought that it is beneath him, 
so that by stooping to it he would feel himself dishonored ? 
The sense of honor or of dishonor in these relations comes 
from the recognition of the greater or less fulness of the 
life. The feeling is based upon a quantitative difference. — 
The rich man who becomes suddenly poor, the man of — 
public or princely stand who becomes suddenly reduced to 
a position of mediocrity, may have a sense of mortification. 
This results from the fact that they find their lives so cir- 
cumscribed in comparison to their former experience. Be- 
fore, their influence, their control, their recognition, had — 
extended far. Their lives had each a thousand tributaries. 
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like manner, the opulent or royal soul, that has felt itself 
to be one with the great human life about it, would feel 
itself narrowed and thus dishonored by any act through 
which it should cut itself off from these larger relations. In 
this sense it is that we may speak of stooping to a selfish 
act, or may say that such an act is not only foreign to the 
nature, but is unworthy of it and beneath it. We are apt 
to speak of the wickedness of sin. I am not sure that it 
would not be as true and more effective if we should speak 
oftener of the meanness of it. 

We have thus far considered illustrations of honor, in the 
ethical use of that word, which involve actions of the same 
sort as those which are prompted by sympathy or love. In 
such cases, this latter principle is, in general, the moving 
power. Men perform these altruistic acts from altruistic mo- 
tives. ‘The sense of honor, as we have described it, hardly 
makes itself felt. In cases, however, where the altruistic feel- 
ing may not be quite strong enough to produce a result, the 
feeling of honor may come to.its support. A man may hesi- 
tate to take the trouble or to bear the burden that is required 
to meet some rightful demand upon his time or strength. 
Then, suddenly, he may think that he should be ashamed of 
himself if he failed; and the pride of self-assertion may ac- 
complish that to which sympathy alone was not quite equal. 

There are, however, cases in which the sense of honor 
stands alone. It was, indeed, such as these that first made 
us feel the need of complementing the altruistic feelings by 
this additional motive. I refer to the impulse to truthful- 
ness and honesty, when these might cost the actor dear, and 
would really benefit no one else. In regard to such in- 
stances, we are in the habit of using the term “honor.” 
A business man who will not stoop to fraud, a man whose 
word may be accepted as confidently as another man’s bond, 
— these we call honorable men. They have a sense of 
honor which controls their lives. We have then to ask, 
How does this use of the word “honor” agree with our 
former use of it? In what sense is the honor of integrity 


equivalent to self-assertion? The answer is obvious. A 


3 
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man of honor feels that his spoken word is a part of him- 
self. This stubbornness of self-assertion must not be con- 
founded with the self-assertion with which a man may ob- 
stinately persist in his own course, or in the accomplishment 
of certain ends which he has set before himself, or the dis- 
appointment with which he sees the failure of his plans. 
The feeling of a man at the thought of breaking his word 
is not that of a general at the thought of being driven back 
from a position that he has taken. A man’s plans, his suc- 
cess and failures in the world, the riches that he may gain 
or lose,— these are all outside of himself. He may be mor- 
tified that he has not had wisdom or strength to carry out 
his purposes, that he has been outwitted or overpowered. 
All this, however, is not akin to the shame which one feels 
at the thought of a broken word; for the promise was a 
part of himself, and, when he is false to it, he is false to 
himself. 
Another aspect of the case is even more important. 
Truthfulness is the solidity of the social structure. We 
have seen that the undetected falsehood of the individual 
would not affect this. The man of honor is, however, 
ashamed to grant himself a laxity that he denies to others. 
In affirming himself as a member of the social order, he 
affirms all the obligations which rest upon the members of 
this order. What has been said of truthfulness has been 
with special reference to the keeping of promises. The con- 
siderations adduced apply with less force to the speaking of 
truth in regard to past or present facts. It is very natural, 
therefore, to find that men are often very strict in fulfilling — 
engagements and in recognizing the rights of property, who 
are very lax, so far as truth speaking in general is con- 
cerned. Falsehood, however, involves a granting to one’s 
self an indulgence that one would hesitate to grant freely 
to all the world. In case one would grant the indulgence 
to all the world, as, indeed, we do in regard to many minor 
matters, the sense of honor is not aroused in the matter. 
Our business here is not to settle cases of casuistry, but 
simply to show that the sense of honor, and the truthful 
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ness that results from this, stand in direct relation to the 
demands which we make upon others. 

In connection with the sense of honor as manifested in 
honesty and truthfulness, we may consider it in reference to 
the vices that degrade a man. One who takes a true view 
of himself sees the various elements of his nature to exist in 
certain relations of superiority and subordination. He sees 
that he is really himself, really a man, so long as this rela- 
tion is maintained. If the body assumes supremacy over 
the spirit, if the passions control the reason, the proper 
subordination is lost. The man is no longer himself. He 
no longer asserts himself. He is not a man, for he has 
assimilated himself to the beast. This degradation his sense 
of honor forbids. 

The sense of honor, as I have thus described it, belongs 
to a comparatively late period of development. In its ear- 
liest form, it is as simple and unconscious as is the altruistic 
sentiment. One keeps his word, for instance, as naturally 
as one performs an act of kindness. The savage would 
seem to have no more shame at a he than at an act of cru- 
elty. Yet he may at times keep his word at some cost to 
himself, just as he may at times do an act of kindness at 
some cost to himself. It is this honesty that later becomes 
developed into the sense of honor, just as it is this more or 
less occasional kindness which later becomes developed into 
the altruistic sentiment. Both originated independently of 
law or religion, and independently also of that custom or 
public sentiment for which they furnish the basis. 

If this incipient altruism and this incipient sense of honor 
are natural to man, why, it may be asked, do they not mani- 
fest themselves more uniformly and more persistently? To 
this it must be answered that, though they are natural, yet 
they do not constitute man’s whole nature. With thisaltru- 
ism and this honor, in the highest sense of the term, is associ- 
ated the formal sense of honor, or, at this lowest stage of de- 
velopment, the formal self-assertion. From the necessities of 
the case, this develops earlier than the others; and it may 
often be found in collision with them. The instinct of self- 
preservation in its simplest form,— the instinct, that is, of 
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preserving one’s self as an individual, that instinct which 
man shares with the brute, and even with the plant and the 
rock,— this is the root upon which the existence of the indi- 
vidual and the race depends. It is long before this instinet 
of self-preservation attaches itself to the content rather than 
to the form of the life. Perhaps we should say, rather, that 
the content which it first embraces is the comfort and pleas- 
ure of life. Of these the altruistic feelings and the higher 
sense of honor would often demand the sacrifice. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the manifestation of them should be 
intermittent. ; 

We have considered the psychological elements that 
prompt to the actions which we recognize to be right. We 
have as yet not faced the question, Whence comes the sense 
of obligation to do the right, and whence comes the reproach 
of conscience when we have done wrong? This, it will be 
remembered, was the second question to which we proposed 
to seek an answer. 

If, for instance, we consider the altruistic sentiments, the 
thought of the suffering of another may give us pain. This 
is sufficiently accounted for by the fact of sympathy, but 
sympathy does not explain to us whence come the special 
pain and self-reproach when we think that we caused the 
suffering. It explains the shock which the sight of death 
might give us: it does not explain the horror of a mur- 
derer’s remorse. So, too, we may understand why, other 
things being equal, one should speak the truth rather than 
tell a lie. We see no reason for the condemnation with 
which one visits himself for an act of dishonesty. Unques- 
tionably, external influences have had much to do with — 
developing this sense of obligation. What one has been 
taught from one’s childhood to do, what one’s race has been 
taught through countless generations to do, it is easy to see 
would tend to produce something like the sense of obliga- 
tion. Especially would this be the case when such teaching , 
had been re-enforced by the sanctions of religion and by 
legal enactment. It is difficult to disentangle these im- 
fluences from others that may have co-operated with these. ind 
The “sense of duty is, however, qualitatively unlike Bo a 
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other impulses. Men are trained, and the generations of 
men are trained, in other ways and to other results. These 
results cannot be confounded with the moral sense. The 
maxims of prudence have been urged side by side with those 
of justice and benevolence; but a man who violates the 
one calls himself a fool, while one who violates the other 
reproaches himself with wrong-doing. The pain that comes 
from the violation of the customs of society may be as 
sharp as a pang of conscience. It can, however, never be 
confounded with this. 

From the nature of the sense of obligation and of con- 
science, we should expect, further, that they should stand 
in some direct relation to the original impulse to which 
they give sanction. The reproach of conscience which adds 
to this impulse the authority of a law must in some way be 
the result of this impulse. The condemnation is that one 
did not yield to this impulse. It is thus, as we might say, 
the rejected impulse itself that turns back upon him who 
neglected it, and utters its reproach. It thus reveals itself 
in its deeper and truer nature. What seemed a mere im- 
pulse among other impulses is found to have its root deep 
in the nature of the spirit, perhaps even to penetrate 
through this, to pass beyond the individual, and to be- 
come one with the root by which he himself is bound to 
that larger life of which he is a part. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection that often 
the sense of obligation does not make itself felt until the 
wrong act has been committed. Indeed, it is probable that, 
in general, the power of the law of duty is first felt through 
its penalties; that the verdict, This oughtest thou to have 
done, or This oughtest thou to have left undone, is heard 
before the command, This shalt thou do, or This shalt thou 
leave undone. It ds in the light of an offended conscience 
that one first reads the commandments of the law. Fichte 
maintains that such was the nature of the development of 
the moral sense. Men learned what was right through the 
inner condemnation which they experienced when they had 
‘done what is wrong. After each experience of this kind, 
the memory of the condemnation became the utterance of 
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the law. Thus moral development is an advance along 
the line of least resistance. It is found that conscience 
interposes its barrier as soon as men wander into any 
course but one. 

In seeking the simplest form which the sense of obliga- 
tion may assume, we need then to look more carefully at the 
elements of love and honor which we have already recog- 
nized. Love seems to us so natural a thing that we often 
fail to see the real mystery of it. A man seems shut up in 
himself. He has his pains and his pleasures, his hopes and 
his fears. Suddenly, we find him moved by the pains and 
pleasures of another more than by his own, filled with an 
anxiety for another greater than the care with which he 
regards himself. This phenomenon is sometimes explained 
by .the fact of what may be called imitativeness. When 
one sees another suffering from a wound, one has an incip- 
ient feeling of pain, as if one were suffering from a like 
wound. Thus, by a kind of reflection, we take the joys and 
the sorrows of another life into our own. This fact does 
not, however, explain that power of sympathy by which we 
suffer not only with another, but for him. It might explain — 
why we should hate a sufferer the sight of whom brings us 
pain: it does not show why we should love him. There 
are indeed persons who do feel a certain anger towards the 
unfortunate. Miss Cobbe gives an example of this kind in 
the story of a child, who fell, I think, from a bed, and burst 
into loud crying at the pain which resulted from the fall. 
Another child flew at it angrily, and began to beat it. Such 
sympathy as has been described may lead to attempts to 
relieve others because thereby one relieves himself. That 
strange metamorphosis, however, in which another’s pain 
becomes our own, and our own sorrow is that of another, 
in which we lose all consciousness of ourselves, and feel 
only the gladness or the grief of another,—all this mere 
imitative sympathy cannot explain. 4 

The truth is that no one of us is merely an individual. 

The altruistic feelings are as natural as the selfish feelings, — 
even if they may be in most cases less strong. I have —° 
this stretching of our life beyond ourselves, this coltiney CS 
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the centre of our life in another, a mystery. It is so merely 
from the point of view of our individualistic and atomistic 
theories of life. It is no mystery to the heart itself, which 
finds in it only its natural existence. It is no mystery to a 
more profound philosophy, to which the words “ mere indi- 
vidual” have no meaning. There is no mere individual, any 
more than there is a mere leaf ona tree. We are the mani- 
festations of a life larger than that of any individual, a life 
that lives in the lives about us, so that we may feel, in a 
certain sense and to a certain degree, one with them as with 
it. In this fact we find, as I conceive, a source of the sense 
of obligation and of the condemning power of conscience. 
Conscience implies something broader and larger than our 
individual lives. In the sense of obligation, we feel the 
presence and the power of this larger reality. This pres- 
ence and power, which give their peculiar significance to 
the sense of duty, are often regarded as implying by neces- 
sity a recognition of God. This, doubtless, is in some sense 
implied in the facts under consideration; but it is, I con- 
ceive, a mistake to affirm that duty and conscience neces- 
sarily imply a conscious recognition of the divine presence. 
They do not imply the conscious recognition of any meta- 
physical or theological principle. They imply simply that 
the life of the spirit is weighted by something vaster than itself, 
something in which it is somehow bound up, but from which, 
in wrong-doing, it has in a sense separated itself. This 
-vaster somewhat I conceive to be, in its simplest form, that 
common life of which the life of each is partaker. One is 
drawn into harmony with that, somewhat as the world is, by 
the power of attraction, drawn into harmony with the other 
worlds which in connection with it makes a common system. 
When one resists the power of this attraction, one, so far as 
it is possible, isolates himself from this common life. He 
shuts himself off into the outer darkness. There is no real 
solitude but that which one makes for one’s self. Others 
may wrong and hate a man; but, if his heart be true to them, 
the community is still unbroken. When he shuts himself 
-off by selfishness or hate, the separation is more real. The 
‘man that is full of his own schemings may not heed this at 
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the moment, but the time may come when he will feel the 
awfulness of the solitude. In wrong-doing, one turns thus, 
not only against himself, but against that larger self in 
which is found his true being. It is himself against the 
universe of spiritual life. By such illustrations as these 
we may understand something of the weight of the obliga- 
tion and the terror of the condemnation. We can under- 
stand why the obligation is not felt when one follows gladly 
the attraction of his nature, and why one recognizes its 
power so soon as one hesitates in obedience to it. 

What is true of sympathy is true also of honor, in the 
ethical sense of that word. One who in private refuses to 
be bound by the principles which he is joining to enforce 
upon others sets himself apart from them in a little world 
of his own, if that can be called a world in which he stands 
alone. He who deceives sets up a barrier between himself 
and those about him. He who fails in his agreement has 
cut one of the bonds which binds him to his kind. He who 
yields to his lower passions degrades not only his own life, 
but that common life of which his is the manifestation. 

The vague unconscious or undefined sense of this larger 
life is thus, as I conceive, the source of the sense of obliga- 
tion and of repentance and of remorse. It first manifests 
itself in the impulses to kind and honorable acts, and later, 
as it has gathered strength, adds to these impulses its own 
authority. 

I have thus considered simply the ultimate facts of ethics. 
Many influences co-operate with these. There is the force 


of education, of tradition, of law. Above all there is the ~ 


force of religion. My purpose has made it necessary to con- 
sider the facts of morality apart from this. The relation in 


which morality stands to religion -and the power which 


religion adds to it form a theme too vast to be more than 
named in this connection. I will refer only to the sanction 
which even the lower forms of religion come in time to lend ~ 


to the laws of righteousness, until, at last, when ar ys 


and morality have become absolutely interfused, the nat- 
ure of both is transformed, and the moral law appears i 
the recognized majesty of Divinity. 
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II—NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 
BY EDWARD H. HALL. 


“ How far can our Liberal Theology be drawn from the New 
Testament ?” 


The early battle of Liberalism was fought almost en- 
tirely upon Bible ground. Which side had the advantage 
in that remote conflict it is difficult now to determine, as 
each party still stubbornly declares itself to have been the 
victor. Meantime, however, the situation has completely 
changed. The Bible is no longer read as it then was, by 
scholars of either school. The old fashion of forcing into 
service isolated texts or reading into old-time language the 
ideas of to-day has fallen (so far, at least, as Liberalism is 
concerned) into disrepute; and we are beginning for the 
first time to let the Bible tell its own story. Under this 
process the old arguments become useless. Many Script- 
ure passages, which were once thought decisive, are now 
found to have no bearing upon the matter at all; while 
others, which either side found it easy to explain away, 
now insist upon a more exact interpretation. This being 
so, the question arises anew how far our liberal faith can 
claim for itself a Biblical sanction. It is a question which 
will continue to be asked until some definite answer is 
given, nor will any of us be content till we have honestly 
solved it. Let us, then, approach it frankly, and see where 
it leads us. | 

I do not propose to embarrass myself at the outset by 
attempting a complete statement of our liberal faith, or 
seeking to determine all its details. While its outlines are 
confessedly vague, and on many points we are largely at 
variance with each other, there are two or three prominent 
features of liberalism by which it is universally known and 
on which there is no difference of opinion. For the purpose 
of the present discussion, as will soon appear, it is quite 
sufficient if we confine ourselves to these, 
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First, then (to make no further delay), it will nowhere 
be disputed that liberal theology holds to the strictly human 
nature of Jesus Christ. It regards him as in no conceiva- 
ble sense God. While some liberals. find in him the ideal 
type of humanity or a specially appointed and supernat- 
urally endowed messenger of divine truth, to others he is 
simply a great religious teacher of the highest spiritual gifts. 
Can either of these doctrines be drawn from the New Testa- 
ment? 

Certain texts which support these views, and which we 
are wont to repeat with great satisfaction, can of course be 
easily quoted: “My Father is greater than I,” “ None is 
good save one,” “‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and... signs,” etc. It cannot be 
forgotten, however, that there are other texts, quoted with 
equal satisfaction by others than ourselves, which do not 
seem to accord with our belief, yet which are equally part 
of the New Testament. 

The author of the Epistle to the Colossians, for instance, 
whether Paul or not (as I hold him to be), is certainly a 
New Testament writer, and authorized to state the beliefs of 
Christ’s first followers. How does he describe his master? 
You know very well. He. calls him “the image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature.” He tells us 
that all things were created by him,—“ All things that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: 
all things were created by him, and for him, and by him all 
things consist.” He goes so far as to say that “in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” * Again, 
how does the writer to the Ephesians speak of Jesus? He 
says, as you will remember, “God raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but also in that which is to come: and hath 


put all things under his feet.” + What says the writer to 


the Philippians? He uses this extraordinary language in 
~#Ool. i. 15, 16; ii. 9, + Eph. i. 20, 21, 
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speaking of Jesus: “ Who, being in the form of God, did 
not presume to grasp equality with God [as though it would 
have been no strange thing to the writer’s mind if he had 
done so], but took upon himself the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men.... Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth.”* Finally, turning from the Epis- 
tles to the Gospels, what has the Fourth Gospel to say of 
Jesus? It has these familiar words: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” “All things were made by him; and without 
him was not anything made.” “And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” + 

Now how shall we understand this language? If we met 
these descriptions anywhere else, we should certainly con- 
ceive of some purely angelic being altogether exalted above 
the common ranks of humanity. Are we to place a different 
construction upon the language here? Shall we try to show 
how, by ingenious manipulations, it can be forced to utter 
the latest conceptions of liberal theology? Shall we say, 
We, too, believe that Jesus, spiritually considered, was born 
of the very essence of Deity, and had been ideally present 
with God from the beginning of time ? How could we 
better express to-day our recognition of the profound spirit- 
ual consciousness, the intimate sense of God’s personal pres- 
ence which dwelt in Jesus of Nazareth, than by saying, “In 
him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily”? But 
supposing that we say all this, and prove it to our own satis- 
faction, what then have we gained? We have robbed the 
New Testament language of its distinctive beauty and force, 
to make it express very feebly our modern ideas. We have 
forbidden it to utter its own thought well, that it may utter 
our thought very ill. We have despoiled. the world’s relig- 
ious literature of some of its noblest passages to enrich our 
liberal theology with ill-gotten and profitless plunder. What 
- gain, I ask again, is there in all this? Are we not far wiser, 


* Phil. ii. 6-10, + John i. 1-3, 14. 
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considering our own religious welfare alone, if we leave 
these much disputed passages henceforth to deliver the exact 
message entrusted to them? 

But the Fourth Gospel, and even the Epistles, you will 
remind me, give a comparatively late conception of Jesus. 
To get the piiniies doctrine, we must go still further back. 
Let us turn, then, to the so-called (absurdly so-called) Sy- 
noptic Gospels,— not as the earliest New Testament litera- 
ture, but as reflecting better than any other writings the 
original Christian ideas. 

In the simple chronicles of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we» 
find certainly no hint of the deity of Christ, or even of a 
divine or angelic being. All intelligent readers of these 
Gospels must agree that, if these were the only documents 
we had, the popular ideas of Christ would seem wholly for- 
eign and incongruous. Not only would any of the Trinita- 
rian dogmas seem out of place there, but equally so would 
the passages already quoted from the Epistles or from John. 
Where, for instance, could we introduce the saying, * In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God”? Which of the evangelists can you 
imagine inserting into his narrative these words: “ By Jesus 
of Nazareth were all things created that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be > 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: and he 1 
is before all things, and by him all things consist”? These 
are palpably foreign phrases; I say, foreign in style andin 
thought; as foreign to Matthew, Mark, or Luke as they — M 
would be to any religious writer to-day. earl 

Yet you will agree with me, I think, that the gospel idea 
may be far from Orthodox, and yet equally far from being | a 
Unitarian. We are bound to ask ourselves next whether it 
is, in any strict sense, Unitarian. ’ 

As to the idea of Jesus contained in the first three Go: 
pels, there is no room for doubt. It is stamped upon eve 
page. ae to those Gospels, he is the es 
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quite clear that the writers of those Gospels regarded him 
as in a literal sense the national Messiah. Now there is no 
question that the Jewish Messiah, according to popular ex- 
pectation, was to be a man, yet a man especially appointed 
by Jehovah, and endowed with supernatural gifts;* a man 
who might, if he chose, call legions of angels to his aid; a 
man who was to prevail over established monarchies, and 
subdue all earthly kingdoms to his rule; a man to whom 
‘all power was to be given in heaven and in earth.” + Is 
this the liberal conception of Jesus? Is it any nearer the 
liberal conception than the orthodox? 

Many insist that Jesus himself regarded the Messianic 
kingdom as an inward one, and that we are right, therefore, 
in using the term in the same sense. We believe in him, it 
is urged, not as the national, but as the spiritual anointed. 
Now there can be no doubt that Jesus has done an infinitely 
higher work for humanity than was ever conceived of by 
the most sanguine believer in the Jewish Messiahship. 
Viewing that work to-day in the light of its historical re- 
sults, it is perfectly fair to speak of it as a spiritual fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic dream. But we are not speaking now 
of later aspects or interpretations, we are speaking of the 
gospel view; and on those pages or in those days it is very 
clear that the term “ spiritual Messiah ” would have had no 
significance whatever. It would be as pure an anachronism 


as the term “mother of God” as applied to the wife of 


Joseph. No more could such a notion, if held in those 
days, have supplied the practical point of contact with the 
times which was offered by the purely national conception 
of an earthly Messiah. The only Messiah that the Synoptics 
know anything of was a national terrestrial ruler. It must 
be frankly confessed that our liberal conception of Jesus, as 
a simple teacher of truth and founder of a new and purer 
religion, as the ideal impersonation of humanity, or as one 
who simply by virtue of his spiritual quality or his pro- 
found religious instincts has won his triumphs for the race, 
—noble as these conceptions are, wholly legitimate as they 


‘are when we set about to interpret the life of Jesus in the 


* Matt. iii. 16, 17. + Matt. xviii. 18. 
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light of succeeding ages, and infer from what has happened 
what was the divine intent from the beginning,—is not the 
ideal set forth by the Synoptical Scriptures. Those Seript- 
ures are not modern: they are ancient. We can find in 
them these purely modern ideas only on the convenient 
theory, applicable to all historic crises alike, that the actors 
“builded better than they knew.” 

The next point which we should all regard as essential to 
our liberal faith is its view of human nature, with all that 
results from that view. Man, according to the liberal gos- 
pel, is a being of full moral responsibility, with possibilities 
of indefinite growth; not wholly pure, indeed, yet with only 
such imperfections as belong to an imperfect stage of human 
development. His salvation depends upon his own efforts, 
with such divine aid as is implied in the existence of a di- 
vine being. For such doctrines as total depravity, inherited 
guilt, vicarious atonement, or predestination, liberal theol- 
ogy has absolutely no room. Is this position Scriptural? 

Here, again, certain texts, especially from the Gospels, 
might be quoted, which seem to bear out our views; but 
how is it with other texts, equally Scriptural, in other New 
Testament books? What has Paul, for instance, to say of 
human nature, or at least of his own generation? Noth- 
ing very good, as you know. “For we have before proved,” 
he says, “ both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin; as it is written, There is none righteous, there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God.” * This sinfulness, far from being 
a mere token of imperfect development, Paul regards as in- 
herent in the flesh. ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” + Man cannot do well of himself, if he tries. So, at 
least, Paul says. Others, like James, might think that one 
could be saved by the works of the law. Not so Paul.t 
“By the deeds of the law shall no man be justified in his 


* Rom. iii. 9-12, 23. t+ Rom. viii. 7, 8. 
+ That any one could be saved by good works, as we understand the term,—e.g., 
by simple goodness,— never suggested itself, apparently, to either Paul or James. 
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sight.” ‘Even so then at this present time there is a rem- 
nant according to the election of grace. And if of grace, 
then is it no more of works,” etc.* The reproach to the 
divine justice which the modern mind finds in these views 
had no difficulty for Paul, true Jew as he was. God’s 
arbitrary will was sufficient explanation of every apparent 
anomaly. ‘Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth. Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me 
thus?” + These differences among men are part of the eter- 
nal decrees, a matter. of sheer predestination. “We know 
that all things work together for good to them that are 
called according to his purpose. For whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate. Moreover whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called: and whom he called, them 
he also justified: and whom he justified, them he also glo- 
rified.” + There is but one way to escape this condition of 
sinfulness, a way open to Jew and Gentile alike,— faith in 
Christ. “The righteousness. of God is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all and: upon all them that believe.” § Even 
this faith in Jesus (so unfamiliar to our modern thought is 
the circle of ideas with which we are dealing here) is not 
to be understood as the voluntary act by which you or I 
might give in our adhesion to a new belief or consecrate 
ourselves to a great cause: it is, according to Paul, a direct 
gift from God, bestowed upon some, withheld from others, 
and imparted, like the gifts of healing or of prophecy, by 
the Holy Spirit. “To one is given by the Spirit the word 
of wisdom; to another faith by the same Spirit; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another the work- 
ing of miracles; to another divers kinds of tongues.” || 
Equally remote from our modern conceptions is the man- 
ner in which, according to Paul, Christ was to help or save 
those who put their faith in him. Not, as we are apt to 
think, by his pure and gracious life, his sublime example, 
or the force of his moral personality: it was by his death, 
his blood. Reared in a sacrificial faith, where the blood of 


*Rom. iii. 20; xi. 5, 6. + Rom. ix. 18, 20, 
¢ Rom. viii. 28-30. § Rom. iii. 22. I. Cor. xii. 8-10. 
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the innocent was daily shed to propitiate the wrath of an 
offended deity, haunted still by the reminiscences or the 
analogies of his old beliefs, it was easy for Paul to find a 
peculiar significance in the Messiah’s death upon the cross. 
The crucifixion and resurrection are the only incidents of 
Christ’s life to which he ever alludes. That cruel death 
was like the killing of the lamb for the sins of the people, 
the shedding of innocent blood for the ransom of the world. 
“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, for the remission of sins.” ‘In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins.” * What use have we for any of these phrases to 
express our faith? What honest meaning can we find in 
them? Paul had a perfect right to employ them: not we. 
They show, not so much how crude or primitive or cruel 
was Paul’s theology, but rather how long the world has 
lived since then. 

It may be claimed of course, as was intimated at he 
beginning, that no trace of these doctrines is to be found in 
the Gospels. The Gospels certainly give slight hint of 
inherited guilt or incapacity of good, of predestination or 
election or vicarious suffering. Granting this, however, is 
the absence of one set of ideas quite equivalent to the pres- 
ence of another? Do not think me hypereritical or solely 
bent upon making my point, if I ask whether the Gospels _ 
treat the question of sin or evil quite as we do,.or busy 
themselves at all with the points which seem to us funda- 
mental? If you could not possibly read into Matthew or | 
Mark or Luke the words “redeemed with the precious — 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without — 
spot,” | could you any more easily find a place for our mod- a. 
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passions and appetites? Once more, I remind you t 
these ae were written eighteen hundred a 


* Rom. iii. 25 ; Eph, i. 7; also, I, Peter i. 19; il, 24. 
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to anticipate the moral problems or enunciate the theology 
of distant ages. One generation was enough for them. 

The only other tenet of liberalism to which it seems to 
me necessary to allude is its view of future punishment and 
reward,—a point which has risen lately into unexpected 
prominence. Liberalism knows no difference in the moral 
atmosphere of this world and the next, and confines its at- 
tention, therefore, for the most part to this. Suffering, 
whether present or future, we are very sure, will always be 
exactly proportioned to the offence. The soul that chooses 
to reform will never be refused the opportunity to do so. 
The day of judgment is always at hand, always present. 
For the idea of eternal punishment liberal theology finds 
no room whatever. If there is any one point more than an- 
other on which we are all agreed, it is this. And that this 
is no unimportant or antiquated question is proved, to the 
astonishment of most of us, by recent orthodox contro- 
versies on future punishment, and the amazingly small dif- 
ference which seems to separate the new school of Ortho- 
doxy from the old. What has the New Testament to say on 
this point ? 

Turning directly to the Synoptics in this case, I think 
that most of us are willing to confess that the well-meant 
efforts with which we have been so long familiar, to force 
the language of the New Testament into conformity with 
our liberal beliefs, only serve to show the intrinsic difficulty 


of the task. The New Testament has little enough to say .- 


about the future, it is true; but that little looks all one way, 
revealing a realm of ideas as far removed as possible from 
any which is known to-day. The first glimpse of these con-~ 
ceptions is given us in the words of John the Baptist,— 
startling words, indeed, to stand upon the first page of the 
Christian Scriptures: ‘““Whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into 
the garner; but he will burn up the chaff with wnquenchable 
fire.’ * A startling phrase, as I have said, and one that we 
might consider a mere reminiscence of Judaism, were it-con- 
fined to John the Baptist. Unfortunately, it is not. In the 
* Matt. iii. 12, er 
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first discourse of Jesus which the Gospels offer us are no 
less than three allusions to a certain “Gehenna of fire” 
(hell-fire),— a term strange to us, but familiar enough to 
Jesus’ hearers, meaning an actual place of future torment,* 
whose fires got their name from the well-known valley of 
Hinnom, where the “worm never died, and the fire was 
never quenched.” All later passages which refer to this 
subject serve to confirm the impression that those words 
are literally used. ‘The children of the kingdom shall be 
cast out into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” ‘It is better for thee to enter into life 
halt and maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet 
to be cast into everlasting fire.” + If there remained any 
doubt as to these expressions, it would be quite removed 
by the passage in Luke, fortunately quite unique in the 
Christian Scriptures, where the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus is told,—a story which for realistic and, indeed, 
materialistic vividness leaves little to be desired. “ And in 
hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he eried and 
said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue; for lam tormented in this flame,” etc.t There is 
a question, to be sure, whether hell in this instance (Hades) 
is not a temporary halting-place between death and resur- 
rection rather than the infernal regions themselves; but 
there is certainly little question as to the literalness of the 
torment, nor would many of us be willing to accept the 


picture, with whatever modification, as our ideal of the im- 


mediate or distant future. 

Nor are we left in any doubt as to the duration of these 
torments which await the heathen and the sinful. A fore- 
shadowing of the later conception is found as early as the 


second century before Christ, in the Book of Daniel,—a book | 


which Josephus tells us was in greater favor among the peo- 


ple at this time than any of the other prophetic writings.§ — 


* Matt. v. 22, 29,. 30. 
+ Matt. viii. 12; xviii. 8; also, x. 28; xiii. 42; xxii. 13 ; Mark ix. 43. 
; Luke xvi, 19-31, § Antiq,, X, 10. 11, 
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“ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” * The Synoptics, in the various 
passages already quoted, and many others, are no less ex- 
plicit. “ Better to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched.” + Most definite of all, to pass over all other 
instances, is the familiar passage in Matthew, where the 
exquisite picture of the sheep and goats is closed with the 
relentless words: “These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.”+ I know 
very well the interesting interpretation which our meta- 
physical nineteenth century has put upon these phrases. 
I will not question that the Greek word here translated 
in one line “everlasting,” in the other “eternal,” may be 
made to signify quality or condition rather than duration, 
or may possibly be a mere popular phrase, caught up with- 
out much thought of its real force. It is easy to believe, 
in any case, that Jesus troubled himself but little with such 
abstractions as that of endless time or eternity. You may 
translate the word aionian, as some do, if it gives you any 
satisfaction; adopting thus the Greek term itself, and so 
avoiding the nécessity of having any opinion on the matter 
at all. The fact still remains, however, that whatever the 
word means in relation to life, exactly that it means in 


relation to punishment. The fact remains that, if the 


writer had desired to express the idea of everlasting life or, 
punishment, he would have chosen this very word, or its 
Hebrew equivalent. In other words, if the Synoptic evan- 
gelists had attempted to teach the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, they could not have taught it more explicitly than 
they have done in the chapter before us. Nor is there any 
doubt, whatever may be our interpretation of these words, 
how they were understood at the moment. ‘The later 
writings of the New Testament show plainly enough that 
they were taken most literally. “When the Lord Jesus,” 
says Paul, “shall be revealed from heaven, in flaming fire 


* Dan. xii. 2. + Mark ix. 43; also, Matt. iii. 12 ; xii. 32 ; xviii. 8. 
+t Matt. xxv. 46. 
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taking vengeance on them that know not God, who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord.” * Many critics regard Paul as believing that 
in the end all will be reconciled to Christ and admitted to 
his kingdom;+ but, even if Paul wavered at times in his - 
views, there can be little doubt as to the Apocalyptic writer 
who brings the Christian gospel to so lurid a close with his 
fiery torments and his second death. ‘And the sea gave 
up the dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered 
up the dead which were in them: and they were judged 
every man according to their works. And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death.” ¢ 
Assuming now that these three doctrines (even though 
not exactly the ones you might all have selected) are yet 
fairly representative of our liberal faith, what reason is 
there for multiplying them further? To concede these is 
virtually to concede all, as I, for one, am quite willing to — 
do. In no honest sense, as it seems to me, can our liberal 
doctrines be found in the New Testament. The spirit of 
them, as we believe, is there: single texts to support them ; « 
primitive ideas, which only need full time to ripen into our 
most prized beliefs; but not the beliefs themselves, either 
consciously or unconsciously held. The longer we look for 
them, the fewer traces of them do we find, and the more con- : 
vinced are we that we have no right to look for them at all. 
But to grant that Liberalism cannot be found in the New as 
Testament is no proof that Orthodoxy can. Let us turn ee ei 
the tables for a moment, and see how the case stands,—not 
by way of claiming reprisals for our own losses, nor yet f 
controversy’s sake, but as a necessary step towards unde 
standing the real situation. 
Confining ourselves as before to a few representa’ 
beliefs, let us take first’ the doctrine of the Trinity. I 
noticeable that the Trinity is no longer claimed by schol 
of any sect as expressly stated in the New Testament. 
is noticeable, too, that it is never or rarely held now 
in its old form. Orthodoxy is, for the most part, 


*IT. Thess. i. 7, 8 ; also, Rom. ii. 5-9 ; IL. Cor. v.10; L Thess. 4. 10, 
+ Col. i. 20; Eph. i. 10. + Rev. xx. 13, 14. a 
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eager to affirm that there is no hint of tri-personality in 
the doctrine. None the less, however, is the doctrine in- 
sisted upon, under certain modified and highly rarefied 
forms, as essential to the Christian faith, if not the basis 
of all profound religious thought. It is still claimed as im- 
plied, though not actually stated, in the New Testament. 
Given a divine nature in Christ, all the rest is supposed 
necessarily to follow. It remains, then, only to ask where 
the Trinity is either expressed or implied in the New Testa- 
ment. I, for one, fail to find any trace there either of a 
fully formulated Trinity or of an unformulated Trinity, or 
of any triune idea whatever. That three things are men- 
tioned together now and then cannot be denied. In the 
First Epistle of John, for instance, “the spirit, the water, and 
the-blood” are mentioned together,— the only triune expres- 
sion, so far as I know, in all the Epistles.* In Matthew’s 
Gospel, at the close, “the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost” are mentioned together,— not at all as having any 
mystic or essential connection with each other, still less as 
identical, but as three different names to be united together 
in baptism. That there is no hint of a triune conception 
in the New Testament nor any conscious need of one is 
proved plainly enough by the rare instances where the Holy 
Spirit is personified and the unimportant part taken by the 
Comforter or Paraclete in the Gospels. There he is in the 
Fourth Gospel, just what is needed as the third person of 
the Godhead, called into service long afterwards for this 
very purpose, yet only alluded to in the Gospels, to be im- 
mediately forgotten. The Synoptics make no mention of 
the Comforter; the Fourth Gospel refers to him but four 
times; f in Paul’s Epistles, where Christ rises to such celes- 
tial dignity, the Comforter never appears, nor is the Holy 
Spirit once personified under any form. 

The thought of combining the three personalities — Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit —is as foreign to the New Testament 
as is the immaculate conception of the Virgin, or the infalli- 
bility of the pope. It is not there; it is not hinted at by 
any New Testament writer, in his most transcendental mood. 


*I. John v. 8, 7 John xiv. 16, 26 ; Xv. 26 ; xvi. ke 
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It was a palpable afterthought of the second and third cen- 
turies. I am Philistine enough to believe that it is not 
necessary, even as an aid to religious thought or religious 
faith. J cannot agree with the advanced Orthodoxy of the 
day, which abandons the Trinity as a Scripture doctrine, 
only to discover it again as ‘‘the three vital and coequal 
forces necessarily coexisting from all eternity.” I cannot 
agree at all with our own brethren, who find in the Trinity, 
rightly understood, a perfectly natural statement, if not the 
only adequate statement, of the immanence of Deity in nat- 
ure and man. That it can be made to express this, and a 
great many fine things besides, I do not question. It can 
be filled, as every bit of pure mysticism may be, with the 
profoundest significance. But that it came into existence 
originally to express these thoughts, or that it is in any 
way essential to the completest expression of them, I wholly 
deny. It came into existence as a purely metaphysical 
speculation, with whatever authority goes with any a priort 
notion claiming to be an eternal truth. 

If the above passage seems to concede, for the sake of 
argument, that the New Testament does teach the Deity 


of Christ, or if certain quotations already made appear to — 


support that doctrine, it is necessary to touch a little more 
carefully upon that somewhat misty point. The texts 
which I have cited, from the Epistles and Fourth Gospel, 
certainly assign to Christ a very exalted place. Yet it is to 
be noticed that, far as they are from our modes of thought, 
they are hardly nearer the most orthodox belief of to-day. 
In Paul’s Epistles, including all that are ever assigned to 
him, though Christ is recognized as a pre-existent spirit, 
abiding with Deity from the beginnning of time, he is never 
once called God or thought of as such. This one passage 
from the Corinthians, ‘When all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in 


all,” * is enough of itself to show that, however highly Paul — 


exalted his Master, it never occurred to him to make him 
equal with his Maker. Even when we turn to the Fourth — 


— I. Cor, xv. 28, 
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Gospel, the same thing is to be said. In these days, to say 
of any one, ‘ The same was in the beginning with God” and 
was God, would of course be equivalent to calling him the 
Supreme Deity. But the Fourth Gospel was not written 
this year or last year: it was written 1700 or 1800 years 
ago, when the ideas of God, whether among polytheistic or 
monotheistic races, were wholly unlike ours. While the 
Supreme Being was conceived of as withdrawn from all 
contact with the universe, the heavens were peopled with 
celestial spirits, sharing in various degrees the attributes of 
Deity, whom it was no blasphemy or impiety to call gods. 
Jewish writers like Philo recognize this fact, and tell their 
readers how to distinguish between the supreme God and 
the many who are called by his name. In the one case, the 
article is used: in the other, it is not. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel speaks the language of his day. Not having 
the fear of coming generations before his eyes or antici- 
pating the confusions of their thought, he does not warn us, 
as Philo does, against misunderstandings. He simply utters 
his exact thought, and leaves the intelligent reader to draw 
his own conclusions. He does not say, “The Word was the 
Infinite God.” He uses no article. He says, “The Word 
was divine, was a god.” The point is clear to all who will 
accept it. If there are any in these days who believe the 
air to be filled with divine spirits, who conceive of the in- 
visible spaces around and above them as peopled by angels, 
good and bad, styled “thrones, and principalities, and pow- 
ers,’ such believers may with perfect consistency hold the 
deity of Christ as a Scripture doctrine. Though, even then, 
if they would be truly Biblical, they must believe that the 
Father and the Lord Jesus are wholly distinct. “For 
though there be,” said Paul, “that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth (as there be gods many, and lords 
many), but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things, and we by him.” * 

It is not worth our while to consider here the orthodox 
doctrine of human nature. So far as atonement, natural 


*I, Cor. viii. 5, 6. 
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depravity, predestination, election, etc., are concerned, who- 
ever wishes to find them in Paul’s Epistles can easily dis- 
cover them, and we will not stop to dispute his claim; pro- 
vided only he will accept Paul’s entire system with them. 

Let us look then at only one other doctrine,— that of 
eternal punishment. As we have already noticed, when we 
turn to either Gospels or Epistles, we seem to find the pop- 
ular belief on the subject fully confirmed. There is one 
point in the statement, however, which our orthodox friends, 
if they will allow me to call their attention to it, have 
strangely left out of account, yet which is quite as essential 
as any other to the complete Scripture doctrine. 

The great day of judgment, according to the popular idea, 
is still in the future. Some sects, like the Second Advent- 
ists or the Christadelphians, have attempted to fix the exact 
day of its coming, and have deliberately prepared themselves 
for its approach; but, for the most part, it is merely looked 
forward to as an event in the distant and mysterious future. 

In the New Testament, however, it is not left at all mysteri- 
ous. The New Testament is very sure when it is to come, 
and leaves no doubt upon the point. The day of judgment 
was an incident of the Messiah’s coming, and was to occur at 
once. So far as the Scriptures have anything to say upon 
eternal punishment, they couple it with events which were 
to happen, if at all, before that generation had passed away. 
That the immediate coming of the Messiah was a common 
expectation of the time of Jesus, shared fully by all the New 
Testament writers, is too familiar a fact, and too generally 
conceded nowadays, to need any proof from me. Exactly 
what was involved in that belief, however, is far from gen- — 
erally understood, and therefore requires a moment’s expla- 
nation. Let us turn then to the one account of the last eal 
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the world?” (aton.) Jesus, in reply, places the whole scene 
before them. First shall come “ wars and rumors of wars” 
throughout the world; next, the disciples themselves would 
suffer persecution and hatred; false messiahs would arise; 
the gospel would be preached far and wide; finally, as the 
last signal of the coming event, Jerusalem would be invaded 
and the temple itself polluted. Immediately after these 
earthly events would appear strange signs in the heavens. 
The sun and moon would be darkened, and the stars fall 
from the skies; some peculiar celestial phenomenon called 
“the sign of the Son of man” would strike terror to men’s 
souls, causing “the tribes of the earth to mourn”; and then 
“they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And he shal] send 
forth his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they 
shall gather tgether his elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” After pausing in his descrip-* 
tion at this point to urge upon them, by the parables of the 
fig-tree, the ten virgins, and the talents, to be ready for the 
great event whenever it should come, Jesus completes the 
picture, in the next chapter, with the most touching and 
pathetic words to be found in the four Gospels,— the para- 
ble of the sheep and the goats. I will not rob it of its 
beauty or its sacred associations by quoting it here. I would 
only remind you that, whatever the uses to which we put 
this exquisite passage, in its original form it is part of the 
‘visible coming of the Son of man. ‘“ When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory,” says Jesus, using the same terms 
as in the previous part of the conversation,* “then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory: and before him shall be 
gathered all nations: and he shall separate them,” etc. 
“« And these,” he says at the close, “shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment; but the righteous into life eternal.” f 
That this is to Some extent a poetic description of the 
last judgment, as all visions of the future must be, or that 
the language is drawn largely from the books of the old 


* Matt. xxiv. 30; xxv. 31. 
+ Matt. xxiv.,xxv. The question as to the authenticity of this passage does not 
concern our present discussion, 
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prophets and was part of the current phraseology of the 
hour, I do not deny. I have no desire here or elsewhere to 
force too literal a construction upon figurative phrases; nor 
do I forget for a moment, what we are so frequently re- 
minded of, that we are dealing here with Oriental, not 
Occidental writings. If the rest of the Christian world will 
consent from this time forth to consider both these chapters 
poetic throughout, I will gladly consent to do the same. 
Inasmuch, however, as the closing words are constantly 
taken in the most literal and baldest sense, and indeed haye 
an entire and very prosaic theology based upon them, it be- 
comes necessary to say that, if those words are literal, then 
the rest must be so also. Then we are confronted at once 
with the fact, from which there is no escape, that the entire 
incident, however understood, has a fixed time and place 
assigned to it. Jesus disclaims, it is true, any knowledge 


of the exact day and hour;* but that the event was near. 


at hand he leaves no doubt. “ Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” + 
If the term “generation ” seems at all vague, there will be 
no question of his meaning in another passage in Matthew: 
‘The Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father with 
his angels; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be some stand- 
ing here, who shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
ih man coming in his kingdom.” ¢ 

The idea ae a day of judgment, with its eternal awards, 
so far as the Gospels or Epistles know anything about it, 
is part, then, of the first-century conception of a visible and 
immediate coming of the Messiah, and must stand or fall 
with that. Whether that expectation was ever 1ealized — 


whether during the lifetime of the first Christian disciples 
the Son of man “came upon the clouds of heaven, and all — 


the holy angels with him,” whether in those years the 
“heavens passed away with a great noise, and the elements 
melted with a fervent heat, the earth also and the works 
that were therein were burned up” §— would seem a fact 


IF, 
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easily settled to the satisfaction of any disputant. In any 
event, it can be positively stated, without fear of denial, 
that the New Testament has nothing to say about future 
punishment except in connection with a day of judgment 
which came and went, if at all, eighteen hundred years ago. 

Plainly, then, if our question means, ‘* How far does Lib- 
eral Theology represent or correspond with the Doctrines 
of the New Testament?” it is wholly gratuitous. To speak 
of the New Testament as liberal or as Unitarian is sheer 
anachronism; it is equally so to call it orthodox. It is 
neither the one nor the other. It looks towards neither 
the one nor the other. It gives, as it ought to give, a 
picture of the time,—its religion, its life,its theology. It 
gives us the primitive Christian beliefs. What else would 
be ‘possible? What better could we ask? The Christian 
Church has been so eager, unfortunately, to avail itself of 
the original temple as a quarrying-place for its more or less: 
modern structures, that it has never stopped to examine the 
temple itself. As half the palaces in Rome are built from 
the travertine blocks carted from the Coliseum, and as mod- 
ern Rome admires much more its stuccoed palaces than the 
noble old ruin from which they have been filched, so our 
modern theologies are built of blocks torn ruthlessly from 
the ruins of primitive Christianity ; and modern theologians 
care far less for the original structure than for the stuccoed 
abominations they have formed out of it. "As for the old 
edifice itself, few deign nowadays to honor it with even a 
passing glance. Like some upstart ducal family, ashamed 
to recoguize the humble cottage in which its earliest ances- 
tor was born, the Christian Church, with ignoble scorn, re- 
fuses to recognize as its own the early home of its faith. It 
has suffered it (so far as possible) to crumble into decay, 
happier and proudcr as the decay became more complete. 
Let us not share in this vulgar pride. Let us vouchsafe 
to our primitive home, whether palace or- cottage, at least 
a moment’s loving scrutiny. 

It is a fact, never yet explained on the common theo- 
‘ties of early Christianity, that Jesus organized no new 
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church, but left his followers, as he found them, in full 
connection with Jewish temple and synagogue. Even 
assuming that his ministry was too short for him to do 
more than enunciate the principles of the new religious 
order, it still remains an enigma that no single step was 
taken, nor any hint given, looking toward the eventual 
establishment of an independent religion; even Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper becoming established rites, not at 
his hand, but long afterwards. 

He drew his followers into a fellowship, of course, as John 
and many other leaders had done, but not into a schism. 
If he intended them to enter upon any new form of worship, 
the Gospels at least give no evidence of it. No more did 
his disciples seem aware of any such purpose. _ As their 
Master had continued a worshipper in temple and syna- 
gogue, they naturally assumed that they were to do the 
same. We are not surprised, therefore, to find them, in the 
opening chapters of Acts, in full communion with their 
former church, true to all its traditions, observant of all its 
rites and vows. Their early preaching was done almost 
entirely in Jewish synagogues or in the courts of the tem- 
ple itself.* No new church officials were at first appointed 
— Stephen and his six companions being, so far as appears, 
simply helpers in the distribution of food,t while the office 
of “elder,” or, as it was sometimes called, “ bishop” or “ over- 
seer,” was already familiar in the Jewish synagogue.t The 
little community at Jerusalem was a family rather than a 
church, sharing their goods in common, breaking their bread — 
from house to house together, cherishing among themselves 
the memory and words of their Galilean leader. That 
memory did not by any means exclude them from their 
national body. Why should it? Were not all Jews look- 
ing for their Messiah? Were not they Israelites of the ; 
Israelites, who taught that the expected Messiah was soon 
to appear? They taught that doctrine; they held them- — 
selves the true Israelites, the Israel of God.§ “Lord, wilh, 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” : 


* Acts v. 12, 25, 42. : + Acts vi. 1-6. 
+ Acts xx. 17, 28; Titus i. 5, 7. : § Gal. vi. 16. 
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say the disciples to Jesus, after the resurrection.* “I stand 
and am judged,” said Paul, according to Acts, “for the hope 
of the promise made of God unto our fathers.” ‘For the 
hope of Israel I am bound with this chain.” + The mission 
of the little fellowship was to convince their fellow Jews 
that their long-promised Messiah had come. 

What I have been saying is especially true, of course, of 
the church at Jerusalem. If we are to trust outside testi- 
mony, uncontradicted by the Book of Acts, this first Chris- 
tian community remained true to its Jewish faith through- 
out the whole Scripture period. Eusebius, in a well-known 
quotation from Hegesippus, speaks of James, the leader of 
the church, as not only a thorough Jew, but as a zealot of the 
zealots; distinguished among Jews for his over-punctilious 
observance of Old Testament rites. According to another 
church historian (Sulpicius Severus), the church at Jeru- 
salem had none but circumcised leaders, or “ bishops,” down 
to the time of Hadrian.{ Josephus evidently knew nothing 
of the Christians as a religious body, and, when he had 
occasion to speak of the followers of Jesus at all, seems to 
have regarded them as Jews.§ The Book of Acts, you 
will notice, bears unconscious testimony to the same fact 
throughout, showing no actual separation from the Jewish 
Church either before or after the disciples were ‘called 
Christians at Antioch.” When Paul was converted, accord- 
ing to Acts, “straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogue.” Says James to the Christians assembled at Jeru- 
salem, quite as though he were addressing Jews, “ For 
Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogues every Sabbath day.” When 
Paul comes for the last time to Jerusalem, he is told, ‘* Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are who 
believe; and they are all zealous of the law.” || 

With Paul’s entrance upon the scene, there is of course a 
change. The doors hitherto kept jealously closed, even by 
the early disciples, were at once thrown open wide to Jew 


 & Acts i. 6 7 + Acts Xxvi, 6,7 : XXViii. 20. 
¢ Schwegler’s Nachapostolische Zeitalter, i. p. 94. 
§ Antig., xx. 9.1. || Acts ix. 20; xv. 21; xxi. 20. 
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and heathen alike. Paul became, from the earliest hour, 
“the apostle to the Gentiles.” Yet, even in his case, it is 
easy for us to imagine the separation which he initiated to 
have been more complete and to have taken place more 
abruptly than was really the fact. It is commonly assumed 
that, from the very outset, Paul addressed himself to the 
Gentiles only, and regarded the separation from Judaism 
as final. Yet, if the Book of Acts has any historical value 
(as it certainly has), what do the facts prove? At Antioch 
in Pisidia, we are told, “Then Paul and Barnabas waxed 
bold, and said, Seeing ye judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” * Yet, in the 
very next city, we are told, “they went both together into 
the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake,” etc.t Indeed, in 
each place which he visits afterwards,— Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, Berea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus,— Paul enters at once — 
the synagogue, as a matter of course, and without protest 
from the Jews. In Ephesus, he preaches in the synagogue 
three months without being once forbidden to speak freely 
his message concerning Christ, and not being compelled to 
leave at the end.t When we consider for a moment what 
would occur, to-day, if any ore should propose to preach in 
a Roman Catholic church after renouncing Catholicism, or 
in an Episcopal church after renouncing Episcopacy, or 
even in a Unitarian church after going over to Buddhism, 
we can infer what the position of Paul and Barnabas and 
Silas must have been when the Jewish synagogue was freely 
open to them for three months at a time. We cannot for- 
get, either, how Paul, according to Acts, when brought be- 
fore the Jewish Council at Jerusalem, instead of proclaim- 
ing himself a Christian, as we expect of him, cries out, 
“Men and brethren, I am a Pharisée, the son of a Phari-— 
see: of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am ealled 
in question.”§ Remember, too, the instances in Acts, where | 
Paul is represented as anxious to keep Jewish feasts and 
vows, as though still a Jewish worshipper ; || and the stil 


* Acts xiii. 46. See also xviii. 6; xxviii. 28. + Acts xiv. 1 
¢ Acts xix. 8, 9. § Acts xxiii. 6, 
|| Acts xviii, 21; xx. 16; xxi. 26; I. Cor. xvi. 8. 
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greater number of cases which I cannot quote, but which 
are very striking, where he declares that he has not in any 
way offended Jewish traditions, but “believes all things 
which are written in the law and the prophets.” * With 
some reason, then, does Paul say to the Romans: “ Do we 
then make void the law? God forbid: yea, we establish 
the law”; + or to the Corinthians: “ Are they Hebrews? So 
am I. Are they Israelites? So am I. Are they the seed 
of Abraham? So am I”; or to the Philippians, in the last 
letter, perhaps, which he wrote, “If any man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, I more,” etc.§ 
With some reason, too, does the Epistle of James begin 
with the words: “To the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad, greeting”; || and the Book of Revelation speaks of 
those (in the church in Smyrna) ‘“‘ who say they are Jews, 
and are not.” { 

If the question is asked, now, what the condition of 
things actually was, or in what sense, in spite of all that has 
been pointed out, Paul could’ use the word * church,” and 
speak of the “church at Corinth” or the “ churches in Gala- 
tia,” ** there is a single passage which, I venture to suggest, 
casts more light upon the situation than many chapters. In 
the Epistle of James are the words (wrongly translated in 
the common version), “If there come into your synagogue 
aman with a gold ring, in goodly apparel,” etc.t+ At this 
time, then, Christian places of worship could be spoken of, 
even by Christians themselves, as “synagogues.” t¢ Why 
not picture them as actually synagogues? Other Jewish 
parties and sects had theirs,$§ even the Essenes who refused 
to take part in the temple service.|||| Why may not this 
new sect, whose only distinctive feature was the rejection of 
circumcision and the recognition of the Galilean prophet, 
have continued for*years Jewish worshippers, with a syna- 


* Acts xxii. 3; xxiv. 14, 20, 21; xxv. 8; xxvi. 6, 7, 22; xxviii. 17, 20. 
+ Rom. iii. 31. tII. Cor, xi. 22, - 
§ Phil, iii. 4, 5. * Compare also Rom, xi. 1; Eph. ii. 12; Gal. iv. 28. || James i. 1, 
q Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9; vii. 4-8; xxi. 12; also, I. Peter ii. 12; III. John 7. 
*#T, Cor. i. 2; x. 32; Gal. i. 2, 13, 14. : +t James ii. 2. 
tt Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9. §§ Acts vi. 9. 
= ||| Hausrath’s New Testament Times, i. 156, 159 ; Bleek’s Hebraerbric/, p. 60. 
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gogue and (like the Essenes) a ritual of theirown?* What 
looks to us at this distance like a sudden and absolute break 
may well have been — indeed, must have been, even in the 
case of such as Paul —a gradual and prolonged separation. 
Evidently, it was impossible, even for those of clearest 
vision, to see at once all that was involved in the new faith, 
how far the separation must go, what might be kept and 
what must be resigned,— impossible to see at once that the 
movement meant not another sect, but a new religion. In 
a word, if our Scriptures are to be credited, Christianity did 
not assume a distinct organized form till after the death of 
the apostle to the Gentiles. Until then, it was content to 


remain in the mother church. It was a Jewish sect,—the - 


sect of the Nazarenes.— As Paul himself says: “ After the 
way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in the law 
and in the prophets.” + 

This single fact, as it seems to me, shows, when duly con- 
sidered, how idle it is to look for the full-grown religious 
doctrines of to-day in the beliefs of the primitive church,—a 
church which had not yet assumed an independent position 
of itsown. To make the picture complete, however, or as 
nearly complete as our scanty records allow, let us ask our- 
selves what the special doctrine was which distinguished the 
sect of the Nazarenes from.their fellow Jews. 

They believed that Jesus of Nazareth, who had been cru- 
cified as a malefactor, was the Christ. He had not really 
died. God had loosed the pains of death, and placed him 


on his right hand, whence he was soon to return, to estab- — 


lish upon earth his heavenly kingdom. How literally and 
vividly this coming of the Messiah was expected I have 
already shown. I recur to it now only to give it its place 
among the primitive conceptions of the Christian faith. 
“From that time,” says the Gospel of Matthew, “ Jesus 


began to preach, and to say, Repent: for the kingdom of 


heaven is at hand.” § When we use the words “kingdom 


*See Meyer on James ii. 2. t Acts. xxiv. 5; xxviii. 22. ~) 
¢Acts xxiv. 14, Comp. Renan, Zvangiles, chap. xxiv. ; Wellhausen’s History w 
Israel, p. 539. § Matt, iv. 17. 
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of heaven” or “kingdom of God,” we mean, of course, by it 
the reign of righteousness and truth in the soul,—a king- 
dom not to be established in an hour, but only by the grad- 
ual winning of souls, in the course of ages it may be, to 
the love of holiness. A noble conception, certainly ; a per- 
fectly legitimate application for us to make to-day of the 
gospel words; the only sense, indeed, in which the words 
can now have any force at all. The question is, however, 
not how we use them, but how they were used then; and, 
in this respect, the gospel writers would seem to leave no 
doubt that they have in mind a terrestrial kingdom. That 
Jesus might have been misunderstood by both evangelists 
and disciples cannot be denied; but, if so on this point, 
then on all. To set aside the obvious meaning of words 
here is to make them doubtful everywhere. It saves the 
records at a single point by destroying their trustworthiness 
at every point,—too great a cost by far. What have the 
Gospel writers, then, to say? ‘Verily, I say unto you,” 
says Jesus, according to Matthew, “ There be some standing 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” * 

Asking ourselves what this “kingdom” is, we remember 
that immediately after Jesus had proclaimed himself the 
Messiah there “came to him the mother of Zebedee’s chil- 
dren” (according to Mark, James, and John themselves), 
“desiring a certain thing of him,— Grant that these my two 
sons may sit, the one on thy right hand the other on the 
left, in thy kingdom.” + A startling request, certainly; in- 
conceivable to us, yet not inconceivable or startling then. 
Certainly, there is no rebuke of what seems to us the mate- 
rialistic notions involvedin it. The selfishness, the cupidity, 
of the disciples, receives its full due in the beauty and dig- 
nity of Christ’s reply, but not the literalism. He does not 
say, “You have mistaken my thought, and turned my spirit- 
ual ideal into an earthly one”: he says, “ To sit on my right 
hand and on my left is not mine to give, but i shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Re- 
member, too, the request of Peter, and the answer which he 


* Matt. xvi. 28 ; also, x. 23, + Matt, xx, 20, 21. 
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received: “ Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed thee ; 
what shall we have therefore? And Jesus said unto him, 
Verily I say unto you, That ye which have followed me, in 
the regeneration [new age] when the Son of man shall sit 
in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life.” * 

I will not give further illustrations. I only ask, How 
likely is it that a generation which lived thus in the hourly 
expectation of the coming of the Christ, the great day of 
judgment, and the end of the world, should take much 
thought of later generations? So far from establishing a 
church or working out a theology for these later times, it 
’ does not seem even to have occurred to them to preserve 
any records of their early faith or any written memoranda 
of the events of their Master’s career. Why should they, 
indeed, or why organize for the future, if the established 
order of things was to come to an end, and life everlasting 
to begin at once? A contemporary of Paul, the author of 
the Apocalypse, more definite in his visions of the future, 
interposed one thousand years between the coming of the 
Lord and the final catastrophe, in which the heavens and 
earth were to be destroyed. . But even this period of grace, 
we must remember, however distant it seemed to him, has 
long ago elapsed, At the utmost, therefore, the apostolic 
dreams of the future were shut into what seems to us a very — 
narrow space. To expect from them a: system of doctrines — 
for use eighteen hundred years after the end of the world 


and eight hundred years after “death and hell had been cast’ ‘et 
into the lake of fire” would be obviously unfair. bets x4 
You will understand that I am not impugning in any 4 


way the value of the moral-or spiritual ideals which Jesus i 
brought into the world. The fact that his truth has proved — 
such a mighty power, and that the world has not yet out- 
grown it, would of itself rise up to refute any attempt 


* Matt. xix. 27-29. Compare Luke xxiii. 29. See also Matt. xiii. 39-50; xxiv. 84 
t For ideas springing from this faith, compare I. Peter iii. 19 ; iv. 6, 
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belittle his real teachings. To say that the form of a truth 
is antiquated is not to pronounce the truth itself so. Truth 
must forever clothe itself in the garments of its age. The 
loftiest and most spiritual thought, by whomsoever uttered, 
can only speak the language of its times. To the real lover 
of truth, religious or secular, its antique form is part of its 
beauty and its worth. 

For those who revolt at these suggestions, it will always 
remain possible to assert that Jesus was misunderstood by 
his disciples; nor can any one, in the nature of the case, 
refute them. For myself, however, with all recognition of 
the sentiment involved in the question, this essay points 
out the only adequate or conclusive result. Jesus lived in 
the first century, not in the nineteenth. Though he belongs 
now to all the ages, he belonged then to his alone. How 
could it be otherwise? How can any soul, even the greatest, 
detach itself from its age, or shape its thoughts in any but 
the current conceptions of the hour? ‘The greater the man, 
indeed, the more proud is he of his age, the more does he 
owe to it, the more loyal and faithful is he to its ideals. To 
say that he is in advance of his generation means only that 
he thinks out its thoughts to higher issues, and sees in its 
visions their deeper significance. Least of all can he be 
torn from his age, who, so far from despising it, declared, 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” * 

Part of the teachings of law and prophet, part indeed of 
the very substance of the hour’s thought, was the terrestrial 
kingdom of the Messiah. Into this framework must all 
moral conceptions fit themselves as best they might. Nor 
have we any right to pronounce this so ignoble a concep- 
tion as our modern notions would make it. The dignity 
of a truth is meastved not by what has followed, but by 
what preceded it. What would be for us a backward 
step was once, perhaps, a mighty step forward. What was 
this vision of an earthly reign of the Christ? or what 
would it become at the hands of a creative religious genius? 
Tt was believing in a divine kingdom on earth, in the ideal 


* Matt. v.17. 
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made real here and now; not waiting for an unknown fut- 
ure, not thrusting the presence of God beyond the skies or 
beyond the limits of time, but expecting it at once. If God 
is king, why not? If the earth is his footstool, why not? 
If we are his children, why not? The modern world, dull 
of spiritual apprehension, its expectations chilled by long 
waiting, its faith enfeebled as a thousand and another thou- 
sand years have passed by and no new era has dawned, pro- 
nounces the dream absurd. Shall we rebuke an earlier gen- 
eration, from whom the future still lay concealed, for its 
younger enthusiasm and intenser hope? Is it for us to re- 
buke the great teacher, heir of all his nation’s past and 
aglow with the splendor of his nation’s dreams, for accept- 
ing without a doubt this earthly kingdom; for resolutely 
keeping it here, indeed, instead of banishing it from sight ; 
or for devoting himself to making the terrestrial reign as 
pure and large and spiritual as possible? Shall we blame 
him, in a word, for his too much faith? He believed, and 
therefore he acted; believed the impossible; believed that 
that “ generation should not pass away till all be fulfilled.” 
Who was it that said, “If ye have faith as a grain of mus- 


tard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to © 


yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible to you”? In this faith, he lifted the old ideals 


into a grandeur of which not even an Isaiah had dreamed, 


and filled them so full of throbbing life that they must 
needs reveal from that time forth both their grandeur and 
their limitations. The limitations long ago were passed: 
the grandeur remains. And we, forsooth, in the pride of 


eighteen centuries’ added wisdom, must go back to revile — 


the little beginnings in which our grander glimpse of the 
future, if grander it be, found its birth. 

“Found its birth,” I say. Does this seem to you to con- 
cede all that I have been denying to our liberal faith, and 
unsay all that I have been saying? The very thing that 
liberalism claims, you will remind me, is that it seizes the 
essentials of Christianity and lets the non-essentials go; 


uses the old phrases in a new meaning indeed, but in a © 
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meaning that has fairly grown out of the primitive thought. 
Was not Christianity itself in this same sense the rational- 
ism of its day? If we, then, hold the same place to-day, 
why may we not claim to be the truest representatives of 
the primitive faith ? 

Unquestionably we may, I reply, provided we are content 
to represent the spirit of the early faith, and say nothing 
about beliefs; and provided, too, we do represent its spirit. 
The very question before us, however, is as to our theology 
as compared with New Testament theology. When we 
speak of drawing our faith from the New Testament, the 
world understands thereby a correspondence between our 
beliefs and those. Then the question arises, both in the 
interest of honesty and in that of historic fact, how far a doc- 
trine which in the course of ages has grown out of an ancient 
truth, without being consciously present to those who held 
_ it, can claim to be identical with the primitive truth. Are 
we to father upon Paul and the apostles religious ideas, 
which, however legitimately deduced from their teachings, 
they would no more have comprehended than if those ideas 
had been uttered in English or French ? 

Claim, if you will, to come nearer than the rest of Chris- 
tendom to the spirit of the New Testament and the example 
of the Master himself. But then so do others claim this, 
too. So do the rankest socialists of the day,— the Georges 
and McGlynns, deniers of all rights of landed property. So 
does Count Tolstoi, refusing to the authorities of State the 
right to enforce their laws by armies or police. You must 
take many claimants into account, if you once take this 
ground; and I leave you to settle the poor dispute as best 
you may. For one, I will none of it. The faith of to-day 
is the birth of to-day, proving itself worthy of its Christian 
past only by holding as loyally to its own best thoughts. 
The Gospels and Epistles, the Acts, and even the Apoca- 
lypse are good enough for me, just as they are, without 
being forced to sign the creed or echo the confession of a 
single nineteenth century church. To regard them as the 
source from which our best beliefs have sprung is one thing: 
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to pack our beliefs into them, or insist that they shall speak 
our speech, is quite another. For the New Testament to 
carry on its pages the thousand different and utterly incon- 
gruous meanings which are attributed to them would be a 
miracle surpassing any in holy writ. It is a poor fight to 
determine which has the greater right to find itself there, 
liberal or orthodox, Protestant or Catholic. Better con- 
fess, once for all, that none are there. All such claims are 
equally invalid from Augustine or Luther to Tolstoi. Read 
Tolstoi, and be told that the whole gospel of Jesus is given 
in Matthew v., 39,— “I say unto you, That ye resist not the 
evil one”; read Luther, and be told that the whole gospel 
is in Romans iil., 28,— ‘“ Therefore we conclude that a man 
is justified by faith without the deeds of the law”; read 
Augustine, and be told that the entire Christian creed is in 
Romans ix., 15,— “I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion”; read, finally, any of our liberal theologians, 
and be told that all Christianity is summarized in Mark xii., 
30, 81,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,...and thy neighbor as thyself”: and you will 
begin to understand the wisdom of seeking the theology of 
the nineteenth century or the sixteenth or the fourth in the 
records of the first. 

What relation, then, it remains to ask, has our theology 
with that of Jesus and the apostles? What right, on this 
showing, has our own or any existing denomination (for not 
one resembles in the least the mother church in Jerusalem) 
to the name of Christian? Our theology, I reply, holds at 


closest the same relation to the primitive faith that the ~ 


French language holds to the Latin, or our own English 
tongue to the old Aryan speech which our remote ancestors 
brought with them from the forests of Asia into the forests 
of Europe. But Christianity, as I understand it, is not a 
theology: itis a religion. You will understand that I have — 
not called in question for a moment the vital importance to 
the world of the real faith of Jesus. I will not stop to com- 

pliment the New Testament; yet you know, without my Z 
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saying so, that the points which I have touched leave wholly 
aside the broad moral affirmations, the profound spiritual 
conceptions, which constitute the real worth of Christianity. 
These beliefs on which I have been forced to dwell (the 
theology of that far-off hour),— of what conceivable value are 
they to mankind, beside a single one of the lofty religious 
ideas, falling by the waysides of Galilee, which are still guid- 
ing the world? Far behind these beliefs, or beneath them, 
is the real Christianity ; the spiritual movement which those 
holy souls unconsciously initiated, and to which all belong 
who are swept into its current. 

But who is to decide, then, on this generous interpreta- 
tion, between the true Christianity and the false, or deter- 
mine which of the existing theologies is nearest the original 
type,—a question which has by no means lost its old inter- 
est even among ourselves to-day. Who, indeed? Not you, 
I trow, or I. Not any church or synod, either, which have 
tried their hands so often, with so slender success. Only 
one earthly tribunal that I am aware of is equal to this 
great task,—the tribunal of time.. Give time. Wait till 
truth and falsehood have had it out together; and you may 
be very sure that truth will survive, while falsehood will 
vanish from the earth. There is no room for falsehood 
here. Give time, with its growing wisdom, its deeper in- 
sights, its broader and unbiassed judgments; and our narrow 
- and partisan decisions will then seem wholly superfluous. 
Religion a growth; Christianity, like all religions, an his- 
toric movement, originating in the mighty faith of the souls 
which initiated it, advancing through the grandeur of its 
primitive ideals, shaping itself anew with each succeeding 
age, receiving accretions from every side, assuming a thou- 
sand forms which in time prove transient and perishable, 
a thousand more which have in them the vitality of still 
further development,— this seems to me the only definition 
of Christianity which identifies the Christian Church of 
to-day with those who gathered two thousand years ago in 
the upper chamber in Jerusalem. If this is not Christian- 
ity, then Christianity, so far as I can see, no longer exists 
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at all. Under this description, how futile are all disputes 
between existing bodies, or parties within those bodies, as 
to which is to be the greatest in the coming kingdom! 
There is no power to determine. Wait till to-morrow, and 
every child can tell you: ask to-day, and no one is wise 
enough to say. There we must be content to leave that 
burning question. 

And so, to bring my long essay to its close, that theology, 
whether liberal or orthodox, deserves best the name of 
Christianity which gives best and most honest utterance to 
whatever spiritual thoughts have grown, after eighteen cen- 
turies, out of the primitive Christian belief and life. It is 
the theology which is most loyal to the faith of to-day. It 
is that which follows most unreservedly its own highest 
ideals. 


III.— RECENT NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
BY PROF. JOSEPH H. THAYER. 
“ What documents of the New Testament are in evidence as to 
the earliest Christian faith 2” 


Premising that the question seems to assume that the docu- 


ments comprising our New Testament differ so widely in date 


as to involve substantial difference in doctrine, and that the’ 


doctrine exhibited in the earlier writings is presumably the 
purer; and confessing his inability to detect so wide a diversity 
in the teaching of the several Canonical books as amounts to a 
substantial difference in faith, or to adduce new evidence suft- 
cient to fix the date of any New Testament document now in 
dispute,— the essayist proceeded to devote the hour to a review 


of recent critical inquiry into the origin and contents of our 


New Testament books, glancing incidentally at some of the out- 
standing problems. 


He first gave a sketch of the rise of the so-called Tiibingen: 


School, its aims, its principles, its conclusions; vindicated the 
legitimacy of its inquiry, as well as the learning, acuteness, and 


constructive ingenuity it displayed; recognized its quickening 


influence upon Biblical study; and proceeded to specify sundry 


particulars in which its theory is so evidently partial and inad- od 


wih 
ey 
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equate that it has been generally abandoned. Among these were 
its propensity to exaggerate the Biblical indications of divergence 
between the apostles Peter and Paul, and to disregard the indi- 
cations on the other side; its neglect of the massive common 
element, the great basis of the Christian faith, underlying all 
superficial and temporary divergences; its arbitrary rejection as 
ungenuine of Epistles which are too early attested and of too 
undogmatic a character to fall in with its “tendency” theory; 
its lack of evidence for the existence of a compacted and definite 
body of tenets such as it styles Ebionitism, and makes the 
mother church of the Jews; its inability to show that “ Catholic 
Christianity ” is a patchwork, made up of the concessions and 
compromises of rival parties; and, especially, its quiet assump- 
tion of the great thing to be explained, by giving us an account 
of the development, the growth, of Christianity, and leaving us 
unsatisfied about its birth. Moreover, had the theory of Baur 
and his school been correct, new discoveries and further study 
would have tended to corroborate it; but the result has been 
quite the contrary. This was shown at some length by am ac- 
count of the Marcion controversy, of the discovery of the miss- 
ing portions of the Epistle of Barnabas and of the Clementine 
Homilies, of the recovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and of the 
publication of the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 

Baur’s theory having perished, the absence of any substitute 
theory dividing the world of Biblical scholarship into two hostile 
camps was held to be favorable to the unbiassed prosecution of 
critical inquiry. And, when the independent investigators shall 
have reached settled and accepted conclusions respecting the 
various problems which each several document presents, it will 
be time to attempt to combine those conclusions into a composite 
and consistent whole, with some prospect of success. Till then 
we may wisely disregard @ priori and speculative “history,” so 
called. 

In reviewing these inquiries, which fall naturally into two 
main classes,— namely, internal and external, or those relating to 
the structure and contents of a document and those relating to the 
facts of its history —attention was called to the error of ascrib- 
ing to the authors of the New Testament a foresight of the uses 
to which it has been put, and thus confounding God’s providence 
with man’s purpose; and also to the danger of mistaken views 
respecting the relation which the New Testament writings 
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actually sustained to the faith of early believers. The Church 
produced the books, not the books the Church; and they were 
written for immediate needs, and with no thought of subsequent 
generations. It was only as the lips of those who from the first 
had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word were sealed in 
death, or as the growing and scattering company of believers 
passed beyond their personal visitation, that the written memo- 
rials, especially of the authoritative words of the common Lord 
and Master, gradually took on a distinctive value. Hence it is 
over-hasty and unhistorical to conclude that because a Gospel, for 
example, is not certainly quoted, it was either non-existent, or, if 
known, regarded as ungenuine. Moreover, it must be considered 
that indications of the early use of a book in themselves slight 
gain in argumentative strength as they increase in number. 
They uphold and corroborate one another. 

In reference to the Gospels, the essay emphasized the impor- 
tance of looking at them from the right point of view, maintain- 
ing that their primary aim is didactic rather than historie: — 


‘They present to us Jesus as the Christ, the divinely 
commissioned Redeemer. Any soul may put his claims 
to the proof for itself. When it has thus come into posses- 
sion of the light and life and blessedness which he imparts, 
it has made of the record its legitimate use. From it as 
from an unfailing source, it will draw ever fresh incentive 
and strength for both faith and life. But this edificatory 
aim and use of the record is quite above and independent 
of the perplexities which the study of it may disclose to 
the historic critic. How do these varying accounts stand 


related to one another and to their sources; are similar 
events and parables originally one and the same or are 


they independent, and what was the primary histori¢ set- 
ting of each; are varying but substantially identical say- 
ings of our Lord repetitions by him or modifications by 
the reporters; how far are the peculiar discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel (the only one of the four, by the way, 


which professes to come to us directly from an eye-witness) 


due to characteristics of Jesus left unrecorded by the other 


Y 


evangelists, and how far are they attributable to the fructi-_ od 
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fying power of his words on the thought of the writer; how 
shall we frame these fragmentary and sometimes discre- 
pant materials into a consistent and complete history of our 
Lord’s earthly career? Such are the problems with which 
criticism must occupy itself,— problems most delicate, com- 
plicated, in some respects unique. Gradually, in one par- 
ticular after another, is painstaking and unprejudiced study 
finding its reward in a better enucleation of the historic 
facts. The distant consummation of its task it may possi- 
bly one day embody in a scientific Life of Christ, a 
work which, in our present stage of knowledge, is an impos- 
sibility. But our Gospels were not composed to aid the 
critic in writing the life of Christ, but to enable every 
receptive and loyal soul to live the life of Christ in this 
mortal body. The critic has his province and his rights; 
but so, too, and above all, has the believer. Properly de- 

fined, there is no antagonism between them; nay, the best 
- conditions meet when the two functions are combined in 
one and the same person. But to assume that the Gospels 
are primarily historic in their aim ‘is to mislead the critic, 
on the one hand, and to perplex the Christian, on the other. 


After speaking of the stimulus given to internal criticism by 
the discovery of the “Teaching,” and the problem of its relation 
to the Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions, the Apos- 
- tolic Church Order, the Epistle of Barnabas, etc., the essayist 
added: — 


In the light of such proofs of the composite character of 
early extra-Biblical documents, we ought not to be surprised 
that ingenuity has been quickened to analyze one or an- 
other of the New Testament writings, and ascribe it to di- 
verse authors. The recently renewed attempt, indeed, to 
dissect the leading* Epistles of Paul has found little favor 
in any quarter, as might have been expected from the nature 
of the case. But Vischer’s theory of the composite struct- 
ure of the Apocalypse —although cautious scholars hesitate 
to give it the generous approval accorded it by the enthusi- 
astic Harnack —certainly has some claim to plausibility ; 
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not to mention, also, the increasing favor accorded to the 
opinion that, in the evangelic accounts of the consummate 
Messianic advent, antecedent Jewish descriptions of the 
Parousia haye been incorporated. Now, neither these 
theories, nor any others, ought to be accepted without due 
examination, which would be out of place here. But it is 
important that the possibility of the final establishment .of 
some such opinion should find itself at home in our con- 
ception of the nature of the Canonical books. Indeed, when 
we reflect upon the: matter, we see that it is not only not im- 
probable, but, on the contrary, highly natural for the apostle. 
John, for instance, or Christ himself, to take up and spirit- 
ualize,— that is to say, Christianize,— contemporary apoca- 
lyptic and Messianic notions; as natural as that both should 
employ the vernacular of the men whom they addressed. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that, if the Apocalypse be 
composed largely of prior Jewish documents re-edited in a 
Christian spirit and for Christian use, the alleged crass and 
earthly tone of the book as compared with the developed 
spirituality of the Fourth Gospel ceases to be an argument 
against the genuineness of the latter,—or, indeed, of either. 


In speaking of the progress and the problems of Biblical theol- 
ogy, the essayist dwelt on the importance of the study of the 
period intervening between the Old Testament and the New, 
and our need of knowledge respecting the modifications which 
Jewish thought underwent through the Dispersion, particularly 
in contact with Greek thought at Alexandria and with the later 
Stoicism. he early relations of Jewish Christians, also, to their 
kindred in regions outside of Palestine is a subject on which 
fuller information is greatly to be desired. We subjoin, in con- 
clusion, several paragraphs from the latter part of his address: — 


This last-named topic [namely, the relations subsisting 
between the early Christians and extra-Palestinian Jews] is 
one, by the by, which comes into prominence in the attempt — 
to determine the destination and date of the Epistle of 
James. The Tiibingen critics, of course, were forward to — 
find the key to the Epistle in the discussion (in chap. ii.) re-- a 
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specting the relation between faith and works, which was 
held by them to be an intentional traversing of the teaching 
of Paul, and so confirmatory of their theory of the antago- 
nism which preceded Catholic Christianity. The spiritual 
conception of the law which pervades the Epistle, to be 
sure, does not harmonize with the Jewish type of Christian- 
ity which they assume to have been prevalent in the Pau- 
line period: hence they hold this document to be a pseudony- 


mous composition of a later date, in the name of the Lord’s | 


brother. The traditional interpretation, too, has been prone 
to find the kernel of the Epistle in that same vindication of 
the necessity of works to a living faith, and to regard it as 
aimed at a perversion of the Pauline doctrine that faith 
alone justifies. But a more painstaking and independent 
study of both the sacred writers causes it to be more and 
more doubted whether there is any conscious connection 
between them. Beneath identity of terms marked differ- 
ences of thought become apparent. The faith which Paul 
exalts is a different thing from the faith James disparages. 
The works the latter demande are’ not the “works of the 
law,” which with Paul are less than nought. The justifica- 
tion of which he speaks is not the gracious acquittal which 
brings peace to the guilty conscience, but the authentication 
of the soul’s condition, and thus may as philosophically be 
ascribed by James to a man’s “ works” as it is by Jesus to 
a man’s “words.” Other terms which these apostolic writers 
have in common were derived, apparently, by both from 
their Jewish training or the current speech of their time. 
The opening address of the Epistle—‘“to the Twelve 
Tribes in the Dispersion,” — which has been to many schol- 
ars so perplexing that they have resorted to a semi-figura- 
tive or spiritual interpretation of the words, is coming to 
be taken again in ite literal verity; and the opinion is gain- 
ing adherents that we have in this clear-cut ethical Epistle 
one of the earliest products of the Christian faith, com- 
posed before the fruitful work of Paul among the Gentiles, 
and while the converts to the new faith dwelt as yet in out- 
ward unity, at least in extra-Palestinian communities, in the 
midst of their kinsmen of the earlier dispensation. 


Fa 
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Biblical theology is proving a potent corrective of one- 
sided and partial views of apostolic teaching. One result 
of the decisive appeal which Protestantism makes to Seript- 
ure has been a tendency to exaggerate its utterances on 
the particular point to which controversy or the needs of 
the moment gave prominence. This tendency to over- 
emphasis showed itself at the outset, with Luther and his 
doctrine of faith. It has done much to foster fragmentary, 
and in so far erroneous, opinions respecting Biblical doctrine. 
To this day, the name of Paul is chiefly suggestive to many 
minds of the doctrine of justification, althougl his discus- | 
sion of it is nearly confined to the kindred Epistles to the” 
Romans and the Galatians ; to other minds, of the necessity 
of faith, although it is Paul who gives us the panegyrie on 
love as the essential and peerless grace; to still others, of 
the Adamic connection and original sin, although he speaks 
of the matter but twice in all his writings. 

The same exaggeration underlies the assumption that 
because a Biblical writer is explicit, even urgent, in the 
presentation of a certain truth on one occasion, he must 
be so on other occasions; and prompts to the hasty infer- 
ence that Epistles are not from his pen in which little or 
no trace is found of what are called his “favorite ideas.” 
Exemption from the supposed necessity of upholding a fore- 
gone conclusion is having a wholesome effect on exegesis 
in this respect. We are beginning to get a more impartial 
and well-balanced exposition of the contents of the several 
writings. Their variety is securing general recognition ; 
as, for example (to specify but a single familiar particular), 


the diverse senses in which they use such a word as “ faith.” — 


Moreover, a decided growth in religious ideas can be 
traced within the compass of the volume. Such a term as 
“kingdom of heaven,” for instance, we find to be used now 
in an outward and temporal reference, now in an inward 
‘and spiritual; to denote in one place something present, 
and in another something future; to designate now the 


divine rule which was to be set up on earth in the person — 


of the Messiah, and again the heavenly felicity into which 


‘ 
* 
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death will usher the believer. The time is drawing near, 
it is to be hoped, when professed Biblical scholars will 
cease to reiterate the statement that because Paul, agreeably 
to his early education, expected the speedy personal return 
of Jesus to consummate his reign, he therefore was still held 
in the gross earthly conceptions of his Jewish contempora- 
ries,— a statement which forgets his own express definition 
of the kingdom of God as consisting in “ righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Rom. xiv., 17); a defi- 
nition as thoroughly defecated as the most advanced and 
spiritual believer can desire. 

_ This many-sidedness of the New Testament theology to 
which a patient and dispassionate exegesis is opening the 
eyes of Biblical students finds confirmation from history. 
One of the chief surprises occasioned by the lately dis- 
covered “Teaching”? was due to the extreme meagreness 
of its doctrinal contents,— little or nothing of the rich theo- 
logical materials given us in the writings of John and Paal. 
We have, to be sure, the use of the threefold name in the 
baptismal formula; thanks for the life and knowledge and 
faith and immortality made known through Jesus; refer- 
ences to the history of the passion in the broken bread and 
the eucharistic. cup of the general assembly on the Lord’s 
Day, and also in the observance of Wednesday and Friday 
as days of fasting; prayers for the perfecting of the church 
in love and its gathering together from the four winds into 
the kingdom of God; the expectation of the resurrection 
of the dead and of the coming of the Lord; but little 
besides. Nothing of sin and its expiation, of the person 
and work of Christ and his relation to the Father, or of 
the other lofty speculations which have formed the chief 
staple of later theology. As has been well said, “It does 
not fit into any ereed or ritual or church polity or church 
party of the present day” (Schaff, Teaching, ete., p. 14). 
Yet, on the other hand, its distinctively Christian character 
none can dispute. And it should be allowed to re-enforce 
the suggestions, started by the open-eyed study of the New 

Testament writings themselves, respecting the wide range 
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of intellectual belief, the multifarious forms of theological 
thought which the epithet “Christian” may legitimately 
cover. 

Within a few years, a type of New Testament criticism, 
if such it may be called, has become prominent in Holland, 
which is not without its advocates in English. Its starting- 
point is historical agnosticism. It holds that we can neither 
assert nor deny that Christianity had its origin with the 
Jewish zealot crucified under Pontius Pilate. We have no 
trustworthy historical data for forming a judgment in the 
case. The Evangelists plainly make him out to be some- 
thing more than man: we moderns can believe in nothing 
of the sort. Nay, according to the Gospels themselves, he 
is a compound of incongruities. Not only is the picture of 
him given in the Fourth Gospel at variance with that given 
in the other three, but even the Synoptists combine in their 
portraiture incompatible characteristics. At one moment 


he maintains the complete and permanent validity of the 
law, at another disparages it by word and act; now he ap- 


pears in the fury of a zealot castigating the desecration of 
the temple, now claims to be himself something superior to 
the temple; he commands his follower at one time to buy a 
sword, and then deprecates the use of it; is more than half 
ready to accept the honors belonging to the Messiah, yet 
passively perishes rather than vindicate his claims. And, 
over and above all contradictory details, it is fundamentally 
illogical to regard Jesus as a normal development of the ex- 
clusivism of the religion of Israel, and at the same time 


as the founder of anti-Jewish universalism such as dis- 


tinguishes Christianity. Now, the only means of extricat-— 


ing ourselves from this jungle of contradictions, it is held, 
is to sunder faith and history. Historical questions must 
be remanded to the schools, to make of them what they 
can. The believer, unconcerned about the debate, may 
render his loyalty to the ideal Christ, the embodiment of 


all that is truest and purest and “best that the race has yet — 


attained. In doing so, he is but carrying out a principle 


recognized by intelligent Christians the world over. For, 
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notwithstanding the talk occasionally heard from enthusi- 
asts and novelists about reproducing “Primitive” Chris- 
tianity, every thoughtful man acknowledges that the Chris- 
tianity of one age is a development from that of preceding 
ages. The most which the most orthodox apologete claims 
for his belief and practice is that it is the legitimate expan- 
sion of the germinant spiritual thought and life of Christ. 

The criticism of this theory it would not now be perti- 
nent for me to enter on. How the “ideal” Christ can be 
truthfully declared to have “left us an example”; how, if 
he be the mere sum of abstractions, he can longer have the 
constraining power of actual and concrete goodness; how a 
Christianity of such a bloodless sort can be fairly said to 
have entered this world eighteen hundred years ago, and not 
rather to be “as old as the creation”; how it ever came to 
be attributed to this unknown Jesus, when the names of his 
primitive biographers, the authors of the parables and the 
Sermon on the Mount, have perished; how the ancient 
Greek and Roman world, that by wisdom knew not God 
and took little interest in the theocratic conqueror whom 
the Jews told of as their Messiah, were ever brought to 
bow the knee to “ideal goodness” in the guise of a crucified 
and risen redeemer; how a faith which has come down to 
us through the centuries leaning upon Christmas and Easter, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as commemorating historic 
verities, is henceforth to walk the air; how the stream which 
has run down through the ages has by running got strength 
enough to go alone, and dispense henceforward with the 
fountain,— these and other problems every one inclined to 
harbor the theory described must be left to think out for 
himself. | 

Not so far removed, however, from this theory as to 
make our transitiol: to it abrupt is the view presented 
with wonderful winsomeness in that phenomenal book, The 
Kernel and the Husk. The author’s philosophy may be 
judged of from his statement that, “to have a genuine trust 
in God, it is almost necessary [note the ‘almost’] that we 
should believe in the existence of a Satan.” His object is to 
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vindicate — and that, too, from the New Testament — a “ non- 
miraculous Christianity,” which embraces in the main the 
tenets of the English Church. To accomplish this object, 
even after resorting to critical conjectures and an unbibli- 
cal distinction between “miracles” and “mighty works,” 
he is more than once constrained to adopt interpretations 
which unfortunately recall Hermann’s remark about get- 
ting rid of the evangelical miracles by performing exegeti- 
cal miracles; and his attitude towards the evangelists may 
be not unjustly summed up by saying that he holds them 
to give credible testimony about truths, but not about facts, 
is ready to believe them when they tell about heavenly 
things, but not when they tell about earthly things. 

Whether such an exposition of Christianity will tend to 
transform “the doubters of this generation” into “the 
believers of the next,” I must again leave every one to judge 
for himself. But the book is not only an admirable piece of 
literary workmanship,— as indeed might be expected from its 
reputed author,— but exhales throughout the genuine Chris- 
tian aroma, is pervaded unmistakably by the distinctive 
characteristics of the Christian faith, and so affords us an 
illustration of the diverse operations of that one and the 
self-same Spirit, which may well put us on our guard against 
excessive “vigor and rigor” of method in determining 
what was and what was not “the earliest Christian faith.” 
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IV.— ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY PROF. D. G. LYON. 


Résumé of Essay entitled “Bearings of Assyriology on the 
Old Testament.” 


Assyriology is the science devoted to the study of the 
ancient Babylonian-Assyrian civilization. The two chief 
centres of this civilization in historic times were Babylon 
and Nineveh. The advance of the science has been very 
rapid in our day, and the picture is now becoming so clear 
that we find the civilization of the Mesopotamian Valley to 
be a rival of the Egyptian in antiquity and in complexity. 
The thousands of inscribed tablets in particular tell in the 
language of the people the wonderful story of that ancient 
culture. Shadowy names now become real. Great charac- 
- ters, who have been covered with legend, now assume their 
real place in the history of civilization. What the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians committed to parchment and papyrus 
seems to have perished forever; but the stone slabs and the 
clay tablets have preserved for us great periods of the na- 
tional history, and allow us to gain an astonishing outlook 
over the multiform social and private life. 

The most interesting period of this civilization, and the 
- one best known to us, is from 900 to 500 B.C. This was 
also the most important period in the political and religious 
life of the Israelites, and it was the time in which Israel 
came into closest relations with Assyria and Babylonia. 

In a subject so large as the Bearings of Assyriolog xy on the 
Old Testament, mathinig more than 4 general survey is possi- 
ble in the limits of an hour. The subject itself, however, 
is one of prime importance. Prof. Schrader, the eminent 
Assyriologist of Berlin, has devoted to its treatment a large 
volume, now being translated into English; while Prof. 
Cheyne, of Oxford, has shown in his admirable commentary 
on Isaiah how indispensable for the interpretation of the 
prophets are the results of Assyrian research. Besides the: 
history and the prophets, the traditions in the first chapters 
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of Genesis, the Book of Psalms, and the Hebrew ritual, all 
receive illustration or explanation from Assyriology. ‘These 
various topics must pass in hasty review. 

I. The Traditions — The most striking parallel exists be- 
tween the Hebrew narratives of a deluge and an Assyrian 
version of the same event. In the Assyrian literature, the 
deluge story is not an independent narrative, but is an epi- 
sode in a great Babylonian epic. From the Chaldean priest 
Berosus, it has long been known that such a story existed 
among the Babylonians; but it was only about fifteen years 
ago that the first cuneiform fragments of the story were dis- 
covered by the lamented George Smith among the clay tab- 
lets of the British Museum. Now, chiefly through the labors 
of Mr. Smith, we have large parts of the epic, and the deluge 
episode almost entire. Here is not the place to describe 
either the epic or the episode relating to a deluge. Those 
who desire to see a translation of the whole may be referred 
to Mr. Smith’s book, The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
Most of the divergences of the story from the Hebrew form, 
such as the flourishing polytheism, are easy of explanation. 
The resemblances, however, are so numerous and so striking 
that they can be explained by nothing short of a miracle, 
unless we assume a common origin for the two versions. 
These resemblances include a command by a deity to build 
a vessel, in order to escape a coming deluge; the construc- 
tion of the vessel and pitching it with pitch: storing it with 
food; the entrance of the vessel by the hero, his family, and 
the animals; the bursting forth of torrents of water; the 
complete destruction of all men except those in the vessel; 
the cessation of the storm and the decrease of the waters; 
the opening of a window in the vessel; resting of the vessel 
on a mountain; sending forth of birds; departure from the 
vessel; construction of an altar and offering of a sacrifice on 
the mountain top; the sacrifice a sweet savor to the deity; 
and apparently also the rainbow, as pledge that no deluge — 
should come again. a 

Such resemblances suggest the question, Which is the 
older form of the deluge story, that among the Assyrians or _ 
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that among the Hebrews? Has one of these peoples bor- 
rowed from the other, or have both received the story from 
a common. source? The latter is the view of Prof. Dill- 
mann, the eminent exegete of Berlin. But from what 
other source can this story have come to Assyrians and 
Hebrews? Had it come by separate channels from a com- 
mon source, one would hardly expect it to preserve so much 
of sameness in its travels. No one gan pronounce this view 
impossible, but it seems to have difficulties not belonging 
to the view that the Hebrews borrowed from the Assyrians 
or vice versa. 

That the Assyrians received the story from the Hebrews 

is out of the question, and needs no argument; for it is 
' perhaps maintained by no one. That the borrowing may 
not have taken place in the opposite direction is less evident. 
Probably no one would dissent from this possibility if it 
were said that the story may have come to the West in the 
early Hebrew migrations from the Mesopotamian Valley. 
At a later period, it could easily have come through commer- 
cial relations, or at the time political relations were estab- 
lished between the Hebrews and Assyrians in the ninth 
century B.C., or between the Hebrews and Babylonians in 
the sixth century B.C. The settlement of the date is diffi- 
cult, because we do not know when the Genesis stories of 
a deluge were first written. Our only proof is a negative 
one. Leaving the Genesis passage out of account, we find 
no reference to the deluge or to Noah in any Hebrew writing 
prior to the time of the Babylonian Exile (1. Chron. i., 4; 
Isa. liv., 9; Ezek. xiv., 14, 20.) Of course, the bare silence 
is not proof that the Hebrews did not have the story. But, 
taken in connection with the fact that Exilian prophets 
twice mention Noah, and that the Babylonian version of the 
deluge is essentially the same as the Hebrew, the silence of 
pre-Exilian writers becomes very significant. 

We can now compare also the Assyrian story of a creation 
with the first chapter of Genesis. But here, owing to the 
fragmentary condition of the tablets, the material is not so 
full as in the case of the deluge. According to the Assyrian 
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conception there was at first a state of chaos, and the begin- 
. nings of order were the result of the commingling of the 
waters of the male and female principles of the abyss. First, 
the gods came into being. These established the year, and 
appointed the functions of the heavenly bodies. They ere- 
ated also the cattle, the beast of the field, and the creeping 
things of the earth. When more of the creation tablets 
shall be discovered, we may confidently believe that the par- 
allel to the Genesis version will be as close as in the case of 
the deluge story. 

No certain reference to a fall of man has been found in 
the cuneiform literature, though the contrary has been often 
erroneously stated. The materials of this tradition, how- 
ever, are genuine Babylonian. The sacred tree, the serpent, 
the dragon; the struggle between the dragon and the good 
deity Marduk, are prominent features in the Babylonian 
mythology. A scene carved on a seal recalls inevitably the 
story of Eden, although competent authorities no longer 
hold it to represent the temptation of man. The scene is 
that of a tree with fruit, on either side of which two seated 
beings in human shape stretch out their hands as if to pluck 
the fruit, while behind one of the persons a long snake is 
seen. 

Nor has the tower of Babel yet been found in the cunei- 
form writings. We know from Berosus that the Babylo- 
nians had the story; and we can easily understand how it 
might have arisen in connection with some one of the vast 
ruined towers of which we so often read in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
accounts of buildings, and whose proportions are even to-day 
the wonder of the traveller. The diverse languages spoken 
by the many heterogeneous peoples who seem from early 
times to have lived in Mesopotamia might easily have given 
rise to a belief that the gods had once cursed the Babylo- 
nians with confusion of tongues, and the presence of a great 
ruined tower might have suggested the cause of the curse. 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to repeat 
that nearly all the material of Gen. i—x., seems to come 
from Babylonian soil. One would not deny the great liter- — 
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ary skill of the Hebrew editors. But the materials which 
they have fashioned into such exquisite forms are not their 
own production; and Assyriology, in revealing the true 
source, has rendered a great service to students of Genesis. 

II. The History The first and greatest office of Assyriol- 
ogy towards Hebrew history is that it gives a very helpful 
view of the great political movements going on in Western 
Asia from 900 to 500 B.C. This is the period when streams 
of invasion from Nineveh and from Babylon were deluging 
the lands of the Hittites, Damascus, Pheenicia, Philistia, 
Egypt, Arabia, Israel, and Judah. Isaiah’s piercing cry 
(viii., 7, 8) is that of a man who sees everything which he 
loves just on the point of going down in the whirlpool. 
With the book of the inscriptions unsealed, the whole situa- 
tion becomes luminous. We can now march from Nineveh 
with the outgoing army; can see Ahab joining a confederacy 
to oppose them; can look upon the form of Jehu of Israel, 
preserved by the artist’s chisel in the attitude of kissing the 
Assyrian monarch’s foot; can go with the ambassadors bear- 
ing tribute from successive Israelitish and Jewish kings; 
can travel with the hordes of captives in the weary march 
to Assyria and Babylonia; can hear in imagination the con- 
versation of Hezekiah’s daughters as they go to become mem- 
bers of Sennacherib’s harem; can march with Manasseh and 
a Judean contingent to aid Sardanapalus in the subjection 
‘of Egypt. 

In the light of the monuments, Israelitish history takes 
on new meaning. In the eyes of the contemporary proph- 
ets, Israel and Judah were sent into captivity by Yahweh 
because of their idolatry. According to the monuments, the 
offence of those peoples was political,— an unwillingness to 
bear the yoke of the eastern conquerors. ‘Their fate was 
not different from that imposed on all proud and indepen- 
dence-loving captive peoples. 

A knowledge of the larger political movements, as we 
learn them from the monuments, sometimes gives us an 
insight into the motives of actions recorded in the Old 
Testament. Thus, the letter from the Babylonian king to 
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Hezekiah is represented by the writer of Il. Kings (xx., 12) 
as a letter of congratulation that Hezekiah had recovered 
from sickness. Congratulation was the ostensible motive, 
but such is our knowledge of the relation of Babylon to 
Nineveh just at this time that we are justified in seeing as 
the deeper motive an attempt to engage Hezekiah as an ally 
against the king of Assyria. 

The very exact chronology of the Assyrians is of much 
service for fixing the dates of those events which are re- 
corded both in the monuments and in the Old Testament. 
It is well known how difficult it is to combine the Biblical 
data into one chronological system. And yet, for exact 
history, chronology is of first importance. The changes 
made necessary by the new material are not radical. The 
general result is that we have to shorten the period as given 
in the Old Testament between Ahab and the fall of Sama- 
ria (B.C. 722) by about forty-five years. 

Once more, Assyriology not only makes the larger politi- 
cal movements clear and furnishes a secure chronology, but 
it explains for us a multitude of details, as the Biblical ref- 
erences to Assyrian and Babylonian kings, deities, and cus- 
toms. What trouble the older exegetes had with the royal 
names! ‘These are now perfectly clear. The gods, as Assur, 
Merodach, Nebo, Bel, are almost as familiar from the cunei- 
form literature as Yahweh is from the Biblical. = 

Let nothing which I have said create the impression that 
the study of Assyrian casts doubt on the trustworthiness of 
the record of Israel’s history. On the contrary, the monu- 
ments confirm the Old Testament narratives in the most — 
wonderful degree. I speak, of course, not of minute details, ham 
but of the general drift of affairs. Some events ree ; 
indeed, a different coloring; but this is natural to wri 
seeing history from a different point of view. Some event: 
must be placed in a different decade, but this is no diserec 
to the Biblical narrative; and, when we consider the | 
vailing motive in the composition of the old Testan 


portant. ‘The instruction to be found in the course of 
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national history rather than the sequence of events was the 
prominent thought in the mind of the Biblical writers. 

Ill. Thé Prophets— The prophetical books are perhaps 
the least read portion of the Biblical writings, their obseu- 
rity being the chief reason of this neglect. Yet these are the 
finest productions of the Hebrew mind. What help can 
Assyriology offer, to win for them the attention which their 
merits deserve ? 

The question has been answered in part already. The 
prerequisite to the intelligent reading of a prophet is a 
knowledge of the times when he wrote. For the internal 
affairs of Israel and Judah, we must rely chiefly on the 
prophets themselves and on the historical books of the Old 
Testament. But for the foreign relations, especially the 
relations to Assyria and Babylonia, the monuments offer us 
much help in showing the larger political movements going 
on. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, are full of 
references to the Assyrian and Babylonian invasions, devas- 
tations, ind deportations. Our information from the Assyr- 
ian point of view increases greatly the realness of the pro- 
phetic message, and in certain cases helps us to understand 
allusions and events which would otherwise remain obscure. 
To illustrate by one instance, much of Ezekiel’s imagery is 
not the work of imagination, but is undoubtedly suggested 
by what he might have seen any day in Babylonia; for 
example, the composite creatures which appear in his first 
vision. Asa commentary on the utterances of the Second 
Isaiah, the contemporary inscriptions of Nabonidus and Cy- 
rus are of the greatest value. 

If we consider the apocalyptic Book of Daniel, Assyriology 
performs for us a great service in informing us distinctly 
who Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Cyrus, and Darius were, 
and in determining the exact course of events culminating 
in the capture of Babylon by Cyrus. Certain historical 
difficulties of Daniel are cleared up, while new ones are 
suggested. No prudent scholar could now think of treating 
-the book without reference to the new light from Assyrian 
study. 

10 
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IV. The Psalms.— The degree of similarity between the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian psalms, specially the class 
known as penitential psalms, is most surprising, and cannot 
fail to influence one’s views of the Old Testament Psalter. 
The most recent translations of the Babylonian psalms are 
by Dr. Heinrich Zimmern, in a work entitled Babylonische 
Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), and by Prof. A. H. Sayce, in 
the Hibbert Lectures for 1887 (Appendix). Assurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus), 668-626 B.C., made a large collection of 
these documents for the national library at Nineveh. In 
form, spirit, expression, and contents, these productions are 
strikingly like the Hebrew psalms. Some of them bear 
internal evidences of having liturgical character, and it 
seems hardly doubtful that they were in use in the temples 
of Babylon at the very time when the Jews were living 
there in captivity. Those Hebrew psalms which most closely 
resemble these are those which are evidently post-Exilian in ~ 
origin. The bearings of this fact are evident. One desires 
to speak here with great caution. But it does not seem to 
be an unfounded opinion that the already existing tendency ° 
of the Hebrews to write psalms may have received a new 
impulse from the residence among the Babylonians. It is 
altogether possible that some of the Old Testament psalms 
are Babylonian products, purged of their polytheism, and 
made to agree with the religious conceptions of the He- 
brews. Had not a poet the same liberty to adopt a Baby- 
lonian psalm that the writer of Genesis had in adopting the 
traditions from a foreign source, or that the church still 
exercises in wresting a enue melody from an opera and 
devoting it to religious use ? 

Vi The Ritual.— There is a very respectable number of 
Biblical critics who hold that the highly developed Jewish 
ritual received its final shape not before the Babylonian 
Exile. If this opinion be well founded, one naturally asks 
in what particulars the Babylonian ritual is parallel to the 
Jewish. 

The great Babylonian temples and the performance of 
public religious duties were in the hands of priests, who 
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enjoyed hereditary rights and privileges. The forms of re- 
ligion were supported by royal munificence and by a system 
of tithes. The same sacrifices were offered as among the 
Jews, the same animals, birds, wine, oil, and products of the 
soil. Music was one of the accompaniments of sacrifice, 
and we have already seen that psalms were used in public 
worship. 

This recalls the system recorded in Leviticus and Chron- 
icles. Of course, one might hold that the similarity only 
shows parallel development, and not influence of one system 
on the other. This explanation becomes more difficult if 
the last development of the Jewish system be post-Exilian. 
Considering the satisfaction that the majority of the exiles 
found in their new home, most of them preferring it to the 
hills of Judea; considering the intimate relationship existing 
between the Jews and the Babylonians for two generations 
in Babylon; considering the strong tendency of Israel dur- 
ing its whole history, as recorded by its own historians, to 
adopt the religious usages of its neighbors,— considering all 
these things, the marked resemblance of ritual suggests 
more than parallel development. 

In the various points which have thus passed under hasty 
review, the writer has tried to observe due moderation and 
reserve. He hopes that he has not failed in this effort, and 
he also hopes that this presentation may deepen the impres- 

sion that the scientific student of the Old Testament may 
hope for fresh light from every new discovery in the ruins 
of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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V.— THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY FOR 
ITS OWN SAKE. 


BY THOMAS R. SLICER. 


The study of Church History for its own sake implies that 
it is for the sake of the history and not for the sake of the 
Church. The object had in view in presenting such a theme 
to men ready to admit it from the start will appear, when it is 
remembered that we are not students simply, but are teachers. 
We stand, in a certain sense, free from dogmatic hindrances 
in our study, and need make no apology for any conclusions 
we may reach. We are expected to preserve the religious life 
in our own souls and aid it in others, after a fashion which 
will make church history. How much more is then expected 
of us as its interpreters! First of all, What is the field which 
we survey? 

We are students of history. That we study church history 
does not narrow the field. We make no distinction between 
what is secular and what is sacred. What we call secular 
environs the sacred, and that too closely to be studied apart. 
We are students of contemporary politics; for polities has 
often afforded the means of the Church’s development, 
whether by antagonism, alliance, or servitude, according to 
the age and nation observed. We study race-peculiarities ; 
for in these are often discovered the influences to which are 
due tie conception, birth, and growth of a religion. We must 
reckon with psychology ; for church history is penetrated by 
moral motives, mental struggles: it is the record of such mo- 
tive and movement. A whole period often finds its pivot in 
some human soul in which it is difficult to determine how far 
the psychic or the physical is responsible for results called re- 
ligious because they deal with God and destiny. Even geog- 
raphy, physical and historical, enters into our study; for it 
matters much whether a church springs into being within — 
the “belt of power,” which girdles the earth, whether it has — 
the light and heat of tropical natures in it or the slow life ~ 
of those more remote from the natural sources of vitality. — = 
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Even the local color must be taken into account when we 
look upon the scene where men are at prayer — places so 
near as Antioch and Alexandria giving wholly different 
results. 

He who judges church history by the outcroppings of the 
surface will turn from many a rich vein that lies too deep 
for such superficial curiosity to discover. Nothing can be 
spared which human life can furnish: neither the baser pas- 
sions of life nor its sublimest aspirations; neither its stur- 
diest facts nearest the dust nor its more sturdy heroisms most 
remote from the dust. We are concerned not only with 
the history of a movement, but with the lives of men. Who 
can know the causes potent in historic results, unless he 
watch the systole and diastole of the heart of the time, in 
which a single name of saint or sinner becomes the synonyme 
for changed conditions in the history of all after time? 

If men are ever interesting, they are so pre-eminently 
when ethical passion has kindled their'whole nature to a 
flame that sheds its light over a generation, which discovers 
its own power to think great thoughts when great souls have 
enlightened it. 

Certainly, the field of study is broad enough. Its boun- 
daries, as marked by the Christian name have been thus 
defined : — 


Our field is, in fact, as broad as civilization itself: only that we deal 
not so much with its external forms, its institutions and events, but with 
its governing and directing forces in the thought, heart, and conscience 
of its representatiye men. What we call the history of dogma is really a 
very curious and instructive chapter in the development of speculative 
th ought,— that record of intellectual effort and error opening out from 
Thales all the way down to Hegel or Comte. What we call ecclesias- 
tical polity is really one of the most interesting chapters in the develop- 
ment of social and political institutions,— those waymarks, guides, and 
buttresses of the structure of civilization itself. What we call church 
ceremonial is really the most skilful, the most subtile, the most effective 
appeal to human imagination, as one of the chief governing principles 
of conduct,— reaching all the way from simple decoration of altar or 
yestment to the splendors of form, color, and vocal or instrumental har- 
mony in a great cathedral, or the tender impressiveness of a Catholic 
procession. What we call hierarchical domination — resting on the ter- 
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rors of eternity, and eversat war with the powers of the world — is really 
the form authority came to take in the struggle, by which the expanding 
life of humanity has been lifted so many degrees above the savage or 
the brute. What we call canon law is really the summing up of sevy- 
eral centuries’ effort, by rule and precedent, to construct a code of mo- 
rality, and with it to create a new social system, amid the wreck of an- 
cient society, or in presence of the brutal disorders of barbarian invasion. 
We allow for the error, the false ambition, the priestly cunning, the 
ecclesiastical tyranny, just as we allow for the violences, the vices, and 
the shames which run through all the record of human affairs. They 
are incidents in that wider, that universal “struggle for existence,” which 
is the appointed means whereby Divine Providence attains its end.* 


But this field will be entered to no purpose unless two in- 
fluences control our movements: we must possess historie 
sympathy, and we must exercise the sense of proportion. 
Without the one, our field of observation will be “a valley of 
dry bones”: without the other, we find a monstrosity as the 
result of our effort to unite these dismembered fragments. 
Historic sympathy is the breath that brings vitality to these 
“dry bones and bids them live,” while the sense of propor- 
tion places them in harmonious relation to one another. 

I need not remind you how these qualities have been want- 
ing in much of the special pleading that has arrogated to 
itself the name of Church History. But they have been 
absent also in the reaction which this special pleading gave 


rise to. The earlier historians are now almost unregarded. 


Their pages, disfigured by legend, miracle, and personal inyee- 
tive, awaken little more than curiosity as to the writers, while 
we despair of a just estimate of the events they describe. 
Nor are the pagan writers of the same period to be wholly 
trusted. It has been aptly said that, “if one would know 
the character of Constantine, he must believe all Eusebius 
says against him and all that Count Zosimus says on his be- 
half.’ On the other hand, the conclusions of such historians 
as Gibbon are vitiated by the want of historic sympathy; and 
the Tubingen school’s contributions to the history of the 
Karly Church, in spite of all their excellences, are sadly want- 


ing in what an artist would call “feeling” in the picture. It — 
has been recently stated by Adolf Warnnee that the short 


* Christian History, ete. (3 vols., Roberts Brothers), Introd., pp. ix, x 
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and easy method of Baur, with his Pauling and Petrine oppo- 
sitions, has had to give way before a problem complicated by 
new elements to which Baur seemed wholly blind. So rap- 
idly has the demand for scientific candor and proportioned 
judgment gained ground that twenty-five years have revolu- 
tionized the historian’s method, and have supplied him with 
new material to such an extent as almost to make obsolete 
much of his most treasured tradition. The story of the 
Gothic Christianity and its prevailing Arianism is a case in 
point. The name of Ulfilas, the apostle to the Goths, is one 
of the four great names of the fourth century: though in 
a different way, we must speak of Ulfilas when we mention 
Constantine, Athanasius, and Julian. And yet no line con- 
cerning the life of Ulfilas and his Goths has been preserved 
to us by contemporary or later historians, that was written 
by a friendly hand. That at least was the fact until 1840, 
when George Waitz discovered the annotated copy of the 
Acta of the Council of Aquileia (881), upon the margin of 
which may be found another account written by Maximin, 
an Arian bishop; and to this annotation in the handwriting 
of Maximin is added a document concerning Ulfilas, written 
by his disciple Auxentius. This incident is one of many 
illustrations of the system of advocacy, which makes the 
proper judicial attitude of the modern student of so great 
importance. Another case in point, more familiar, is to be 
found in the Teaching of the Apostles, the latest treasure 
of the Early Church restored to the student of to-day, 
The man who enters upon this branch of study, therefore, 
intent upon recovering his own Church, is almost as unsafe 
a guide as the man who enters the field intent upon im- 
pugning the worth of all Churches. We may adopt as our 
own the wise saying of Dr. Sanday, in his work upon The 
Gospels in the Second Century: “No work is so good as that 
which is done without sight of the object to which it is tend- 
ing, and where the workman has only his measure and rule to 
trust to.” 
-. As students, we cannot do without the facts; but, as ear- 
nest-minded men, we can do without the Church. For, at 
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its best, it is only manacitontal phase of the social instinet in 
religion, it grows out of these conditions, it is built upon 
these facts, and is the outward expression of the discovered 
motives. A living historian, a very learned student and 
well-equipped teacher, has said :— 

Compared with the study of Ancient History, [Modern History] is 
like the study of life compared with that of death, the view of the living 
body compared with that of a skeleton. The student of Ancient His- 


tory has his advantages: he can speculate on his skeleton, he can pene- 
trate more deeply into the framework of Ancient Society,— so far as his 


materials allow him; he can handle the different parts, and form his po- © 


litical hypotheses as it pleases him, according to the various ways in 
which his skeleton can be put together; he is little troubled by the fear 
of new facts or new developments appearing suddenly to put to flight 
his calculations; he has all the existing materials for his investigations 
before him, or within easy reach; he has for the geographical areas of 
his work a portion of the earth and its peoples that has had, since the roll 
of its own historians was closed, little to do with the active work of the 
world. He can work out principles at will, he can educate his taste and 
analyze and experiment to the very ne plus ultra of critical subtilty. But 
the principles he works out and the results of his criticism are alike 
things that give the world 1o new knowledge, or exercise no direct influ- 
ence on the interests of real life. And in this is one of the great inci- 
dental uses of classical training as an engine of education. You have its 
languages, and histories and philosophies, the most elegant, the most 
compact, the most ingenious systems on which the mind of man can be 
exercised ; and you have them in such isolation, so set apart altogether 
‘from personal or party or national or scholastic propensions, that the les- 
sons to be drawn from them are for the most part as safe, as unexciting, 
as far removed from the heart and interests of life as any proposition in 
mathematics. 


_ This is an astonishing paragraph. Remember that it is not 


one of those oracular, historical editorials which the daily 


press composes for our enlightenment. On the contrary, it 
is the calm deliverance of Dr. William Stubbs, now Bishop 
of Chester, elevated to that see from the Chair of History in 
Oxford University, whose removal was lamented as a loss to 
historical science. Am I not justified in thinking that it is 
the popularity of such teachers, men who have gained de- 
served repute in certain lines of research, which has erippled 
the mental movement of most English Churchmen when they 
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approach the study of Church History? They are trained 
as advocates, and pledged to an interpretation. 

But how can the movement of the Divine Life among men 
be regarded as continuous, under all its forms, by all its 
paths, when such a gulf is fixed between the ancient and 
modern world? There is no.such gulf, in fact. There is 
scarce a vital element in our present growth, whether in 
Church or State, but has its roots fixed in some deep soil of 
a fruitful past. “Isolation”? It is the isolation of a hemi- 
sphere from its fellow hemisphere! “Separation” is impos- 
sible. And so far from being an unexciting study, this of 
remote origins and ancient life, every present controversy 
is the echo of some challenge of battle issued when men 
were in dead earnest and refused to trifle with the moral 
sense, even when they seemed to juggle with the words in 
which that moral sense found its expression. 

Such a view as this directed towards church history pro- 
duces the helpless parrot repetition which has been substi- 
tuted for original study by many of the clerical class. Even 
when they are compelled to admit that the facts are differ- 
ent from their statement of the facts, they cling to the sys- 
tem built upon the false statement, and say that a return to 
the past is impossible’; or that practical religion has nothing 
to do with critical accuracy ; or that religious instruction can 
be lifted clear of business ethics; or that the “engine of 
education” they employ is familiar to the common mind. 
All of which is like the fisherman’s statement, that he goes 
to church “because it’s lucky for the boats.” It is true, 
indeed, that practical religion is a new and present interest 
for each man; but the place of that religious life in the his- 
torie past is either demonstrably true or manifestly false. 
No question of expediency can be substituted for the facts 
of history. ‘ 

It is to this want of directness that much teaching con- 
cerning the Church is due. Take, for example, the series of 
small volumes edited by John Henry Blunt, and published 
for the use of the younger and simpler members of the 
-Church of England. They are called “keys” to the sub- 


il 
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jects treated; z.e., they lock the subject in after the follow- 
ing manner : — 


Before entering upon an account of the foundation and after-history 
of the Christian Church, it may be well to consider what that Church 
really is. The Church may be regarded in a twofold aspect, as an 
external Corporation and as a spiritual Body. In the first light, it is a 
kingdom, in the world, though not of the world, extending through dif- 
ferent and widely separated countries, often seemingly divided by out- 
ward circumstances, but in reality having all its parts subject to the 
same Invisible King, governed by laws which He has given, and by 
means of those whom He has appointed to be His representatives on 
earth. . 

In its spiritual sense, the Church is the one mystical Body of Christ, 
of which men are made members by Holy Baptism, in which they are 
nourished and built up by the Holy Eucharist and the other means of” 
grace. These means of grace are dispensed by Priests, who receive 
authority and power to execute their ministerial functions from Bishops, 
successors of the Apostles, and are assisted in their ministry by the 
inferior order of Deacons. 

The members of this Mystical Body, after passing through their 
appointed probation in this world, and being built up more and more, if 
they continue faithful, into Christ, their Head, are removed to join 
the Church at rest in Paradise. There they await the Resurrection and 
Final Judgment, after which the ‘Church militant here on Earth” will 
become the Church triumphant in Heaven. 

The existence of the Church is the consequence and fruit of the 
Incarnation and Death of her Divine Head, the spiritual life of all her 
members being derived from their union with our Blessed Lord’s Sacred 
Humanity, whereby they are also made “ partakers of the Divine Nature,” 
their birth-sin being at the same time washed away by the Virtue of His 
Cleansing Blood. This Life, once begun, is kept up in faithful Christians 
by believing aud persevering use of the Mystical Food provided for its 
sustenance in our souls,—the Blessed Body and Precious Blood thus 
given to them being a continual extension of the Incarnation; whilst 
their actual sins are forgiven by the absolving Word of the Priest, and 
the Pleading of the One Sacrifice unceasingly presented in Heaven, and ~ 


constantly shown forth and mystically offered on the Altars of the 
Church on earth.* 


Thus are taught the nature and origin of “ The Church.” 
This is called Church History, and is a perfectly consistent 
teaching for a church which depends upon the fourth cen- 


*A Key to the Knowledge of Church History, pp.1and2. Edited by John Henry 
Llunt, M.A, 
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tury for its origines. Any revolt from this by individual 
Broad Churchmen simply brands them justly as inconsistent, 
whether that inconsistency be a philosophical compromise in 
doctrine or a total separation by centuries between the 
preaching and the prayers in their services. This passage 
from the mythology of the Church is perfectly familiar to us 
in this and other forms of religious fiction. It would not be 
worth while to present it here in an Institute not concerned 
with fable, but with fact, excepting that the thousands of 
younger attendants upon the services of religion are told that 
it is solemn truth, easily demonstrable. Even the young 
people of our own congregations are now and then led away 
to listen to such statements, utterly unfounded, as to the 
origins of the Christian Church. Many men in every com- 
munity believe these things no longer, having discovered 
that the clergyman himself uses them only in an accommo- 
dated sense. But even those busy men of affairs, whose 
reason turns away offended, find themselves too busy with 
“the life that now is” to examine critically the life that has 
been, feeling in a sort of uncertain way that the Church has 
to do with a “life which is to come.” It must not have its 
historic foundations uncovered, so long as it seems firmly 
enough built to sustain its own weight and be a guard about 
society’s moral life. 

What is the result ? 

1. Religion, for the most part, is religion at second-hand, a 
system of quoted opinions substituted for well-founded per- 
sonal convictions. 

2. There is a divorce between common sense and spiritual 
life. The clergy are supposed to have “the secret of the 
Almighty,” but not to know the laws of trade. The 
Church, therefore, is built up by material means, to be used 
for wholly immaterial ends. 

3. The direct ethical action of the human mind is impaired 
by the very devotions of the: spiritual life; the teachers of 
religion themselves needing the intervention of secular legal 
acumen to test the moral relations in which they stand to 
‘monetary trusts. 
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4. Worst of all is the fascination exercised upon immature 
minds by elaborated fiction. Renan was not wholly in error, 
if wholly cynical, when he declared that, if a Parisian mill- 
ionaire would found a new religion by the use of his fort- 
une, he “would advise him to make his religion very rigor- 
ous, in order that it may be the more attractive, and very 
absurd, in order that it may be thought divine.* ” 

In this age of secularism and dilettanteism, many minds 
are easily led to believe religion is to be found where it most 
appears to be. If this is not quite true, it is still as true as 
it need be; and, in the mean time, “believing” saves moral 
struggle and unrest. But since struggle of soul is all that 
saves, and the only sign of spiritual vitality, if that be want- 
ing, not much is left but a kind of playing at religion,—a 
sort of masquerade, in which even the costumes are ques- 
tionable to the church historian. What Adolf Harnack 
says of Catholicism is true further afield: “The fittest and 
most suggestive criticism we can to-day pass on Catholicism 
is to conceive it as Christianity in the garb of the Oriental 
world, covered with a medizeval overcoat.” ¢ In a very real 
sense, it is true of the later Church, as the same author says, 
that it ‘devoured the possessions of the Greco-Roman 
world,” sucking the marrow of the ancient world and assim- 
ilating it. 

Indeed, so wrapped about is the Christian Church that 
even when the student has found, under all these wrappages — 
flung on the Church age after age, the beautiful form of the 
naked child of heaven, he still finds that he has to take 
account of a being conceived by the Hebrew genius for 
religion, born into .the protecting, conditions of the Jewish 
faith and the Augustan age, sensitive with Asiatic suscepti- 
bility, ue unconsciously the mind of Paganism, falling 


- 


civilization, ioe so caught in the ers of events as to havewl 
no record of its history separable from the life about it until 


2 = = _— 
* Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse. La 
| Contemporary Review, August, 1886. _ flbid. 
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the modern age, when the Church and the world fall apart 
at the sharp cleavage of the Revival of Learning. Since that 
time, two lines appear: the world absorbs all that is most 
vital; the Church grows apart, dwindling under its vest- 
ments, fluttering its fictions, only to convince men that 
Religion is more than all religions, and that “piety of 
thought” and candor are the first conditions in the study 
of its history. 

Two superstitions have come down through the centuries, 
— twin superstitions, bound together by the same ligament, 
so that when one dies, the other will be found moribund. 
These are the worship of the Bible as a fetish and the 
authority of the Church over the conscience. The “infallible 
Book” and the “infallible Church” have stood back to back, 
in apparent opposition, but actually in mutual support. In 
one thing, the influences of these two enslavers of the human 
_ intellect have been in absolute accord: they have combined 
to hinder the study of church history for its own sake. As 
a result, even virile intellects in the Church have stood help- 
less before problems which demanded that the Bible should 
be treated as literature and the Church as a natural product. 
Observe, in illustration of this feebleness of grasp, what Raw- 
linson says of the Moabite stone : — 


A suspicion forces itself upon us that, in the characters of which the 
photographic traces are before us to-day, we see the forms of letters in 
which more than three thousand years ago the Pentateuch itself was 
penned. And, if this be so, there is but one step more, and we are left 
at the very threshold of heaven: we may be gazing upon the very char- 
acters and letters which were inscribed upon the tables of stone amid the 
thunders of Sinai by the very fingers of God himself. 

* 


Is one to blame, after reading such a statement by Prof. 
Rawlinson, if he never again open the volumes of Zhe An- 
cient Monarchies on which the Professor of Ancient His- 
tory at Oxford bestowed so much labor? Confidence is 
utterly shaken as to the method of study which such an his- 
torian would pursue. We can imagine him unearthing an 
inscription in Babylonia or. Egypt, delighted with it until it 
contradicts the record of the Old Testament, at which point 
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the historian would seat himself upon the inscription, that he 
might reverently study the sacred volume anew. Thus is 
papyrus made more enduring than stone. 

I well remember what a surprise visited me when I fin- 
ished reading The Republic of God, and found the Nicene 
Creed hiding in the last page. ~ What is the influence which 
possessed so noble a mind as that of the late Dr. Mulford, 
that could lead to such a lapse of logic at the last? His 
beautiful spiritual nature had soared freely to the heights 
of philosophy in religion, and yet fell sheer down into the 
slough of this metaphysical compromise. What can it be but 
an inability to realize the time, the occasion, and the debate 
of what is falsely called a General Council? Surely, no man 
who can stand in thought upon the scene of that Oriental 
Conference, and look upon the faces of the gathered ecclesias- 
tics, presided over by an unbaptized murderer; who can read 
the debate and weigh the character of the representatives of 
Christianity there assembled,— no such man can turn away 
with any feeling other than the sense of how necessary it is 
to judge every age by its own standard, how impossible it is 
to regulate the religious sense of this age by the controver- 
sies of fifteen hundred years ago. “The age of the Great 
Councils” was an age of great scandals, of sectarian divi- 
sions unhealed when the age passed into the next. Why, 
then, should a robust intellect in any church feel irresistibly 
drawn to recite its truce of controversies as a symbol of 
faith? 

It was this same sense of obligation in the Churehman 


which led Prof. Alexander Allen to the anti-climax in which 


his Continuity of Christian Thought terminates. It is humil- 
iating that a free mind should be dragged back to the. 
palace of Constantine, like a recusant bishop, to subscribe 
the Nicene Creed. Perhaps he does it “for substance of 
doctrine”: that is the nineteenth century substitute for. 
the utter seriousness of an earlier time. We have no diffi- 
culty in understanding how two dead bishops signed the 
creed laid on their tomb: that was a miracle; one can 
always understand a miracle; we “believe it, because it is 
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impossible.” But when a reader has voyaged delightfully 
with an enlightened navigator towards the open sea, to find 
him casting. anchor on the banks, while some petty contro- 
versy about “The Banks” fishing-rights is getting settled, 
is, to say the least, a disappointment. I desire to express 
emphatically my admiration for The Continuity of Christian 
Thought in all that is informed. by historical sympathy ; but, 
the better the book and the nobler the instructor, the greater 
the pity that he should be hindered of his logical conclusion. 
And one dislikes to be diverted from historical study to 
worship at an altar on which an “iota” has been offered, and 
where a provincial chant has been substituted for the uni- 
versal language of prayer. 

He would be a very foolish man who would ascribe these 
defects of historical method to unfairness of temper or to in- 
sincerity. This mental bias towards advocacy, this absence 
_ of the judicial temper, has resulted from causes well defined. 
The local surroundings of the Early Church promoted se- 
erecy; that very secrecy would make free inquiry difficult 
when secrecy was no longer necessary. The origines of 
Christianity, both in thought and practice, were intimately 
interwoven with both Jewish and Pagan thought and prac- 
tice. Those who have read the works of Canon Hatch will 
recall the arguments to confirm this statement. This author 
stands singularly eminent among English Churchmen in this 
department of learning, where so many fail. 

But more than this. Even at the beginning, that happened 
to the Christian Church which occurs in all spontaneous spir- 
itual revivals. The prophets of the new religion did not 
conceive it as a new church: no records, therefore, were 
made at its beginning. The believers were content to inter- 
pret the old records*by the new light. The first century of 
Buddhism presents « parallel to the first century of Chris- 
tianity in this: both are without contemporary historical rec- 
ords, almost without religious literature. You have antici- 
pated the result: tradition is elevated to the place of history, 
and disputes the place with history when its record begins to 
be made. We all know how helplessly the Christian Church 
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has been cast into the mould of the ecclesiastical historians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, how steadily the Church 
has refused the aid of contemporary heathen writers. It 
was long before students of church history were willing to 
admit that theirs was a field of study not apart from the 
times, but produced out of the very same material which 
yielded the history of the times. Even now, it is difficult for 
them to believe that the holy spirit of education has always 
been at work, not upon saints, but upon men. Historians of 
the Church were late in making the momentous discovery 
that one life was moving in the world; that human history 
was a method of the Divine Life; not more divine when in 
the Church, only more divinely perceived and acknowledged. 
The story of the nations is the story of the human soul; the 
story of the Church is embedded in the story of the nations. 
At length, men perceive that in the study of church history 
they must adopt the scientific method as to the facts, the 
philosophy of history as to the outlook over the facts, and 
the doctrine of development as to the relations among the 
facts; and that all these conspire to break down walls of 
separation, not only between Jew and Gentile or between 
Roman and Barbarian, but also between the Church and the 
world, so that, although the Church is “not of the age” as _ 
to its inspiration, it is as to its place and environment, and 
cannot be understood apart from that. 

But still another influence supervened to turn men from 
the study of church history for its own sake. It is to be 
found in the mutual distrust and jealousy which arose almost 
at the beginning between secular learning and what was sup- 
posed to be an antagonistic religious teaching. The struggle 
in our own time to protect the Church from the invasion of 
physical science is an instructive survival in point here: its 
root is in apostolic times. ‘There was a manifest conflict, to 
the superficial view at least, between heathen philosophy and 
Christian faith. Their agreement was not, is not, revealed 
to the superficial view. But the heathen philosophy had its 
apostolate as well as the Church. Let me refer to one dra- 
matic phase of this, which has lately been discussed by Prof. 
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J. Estlin Carpenter. With an indiscriminating cruelty, Do- 
mitian drove out of Italy Jews, Christians, and philosophers ; 
and it came to pass that the wandering evangelist crossed 
the path of the wandering apostles of Paganism. Of Dion 
Chrysostom Prof. Carpenter says, “ With no pomp or ret- 
inue, scorning the fopperies of many travelling lecturers of 
. the day, he started with nothing but a copy of Plato’s 
Phedo and the oration of: Demosthenes on the Embassy 
under his arm, and begged his way as a missionary preacher 
all through Thrace and distant Scythia, winning attentive 
kindness by his discourse.” Of the ideal Cynic, Epictetus, 
the same author says: — 


The elder school of Cynics, after being, so to speak, absorbed into 
Stoicism, reappears at the end of the first century with a new moral 
-fervor, which seeks to win the world to a doctrine of human brotherhood. 
It is in the di courses of Epictetus that he appears in his loftiest stature. 
Epictetus had been driven out of Rome by Domitian. He finally settled 
at Nicopolis, in Epirus; and there, in his old age, his disciple, Arrian, 
gathered up his teachings. ... His figure may stand beside that of the 
Chri-tian evangelist at the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second century. His outw*rd marks are not dissimilar. He carries 
nothing but cloak, wallet, and staff. When he arrives at a town, he 
does not even “inquire who in it is worthy, that he may abide there 
until he go hence.” . He “has not where to lay his head,” save the bare 
ground, and rejoices in the shelter of the sky; for, when he wakes, he 
looks upon the stars. [is life is to be ons of constant labor for others, 
so he must have a robust and healthy frame. Otherwise, his counsels 
of sacrifice will not wear a sufficiently winning look. And he must 
have a loud voice, capable of addressing a crowd; for it may be his 
duty to enter the theatre, take his stand upon the tragic stage, and in 
the midst of the play harangue the audience thus: “ Men, whither are 
you hurrying? What are you doing, wretches? Like blind people, you 
are wandering up and down; you are going by another road; you seek 
for prosperity and happiness where they are not; and, if another shows 
you where they are, you do not believe him.” 

The apostle of philosophy believes that he has a divine call to do 
this. ‘ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” is the sentiment of both 
Paul and Epictetus, who says ‘he must know that he is sent a mes- 
senger from Zeus to men about good things and bad things, to show 
them that they have wandered, and ara seeking the substance of good 
and evil where it is not.” He must be steadfast in the endurance of 
imjuries. ‘He gives his body, that any man who chooses may do with 
it what he likes.” 
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I have quoted thus at length to show how near together 
the streams of moral influence flowed; how, when they 
were at full flood, they broke their banks, and the mingled 
stream cut for itself a new channel. In institutions and 
social life is seen the truth of Rothe’s saying: “The an- 
cient world built up the Catholic Church upon the founda- 
tion of the Gospels; but, in doing so, it built itself bankrupt.” 
But this was not at once. Many a suspicion was aroused, 
many a jealousy looked askance, many a challenge was an- 
swered by recrimination, before the fire of brotherly love 
was extinguished in blood. If Hypatia was toyn limb from 
limb before the altar of the Church, it is probable that Justin 
was put to death at the instigation of Crescens, the Cynic. 
And this rivalry of the philosophic schools, sueceeding the 


competitions of morality, finds its logical outcome at length= 


in the oft-quoted letter of Gregory the Great to Desiderius, 
Bishop of Vienne : — 


A report has reached us, which we cannot mention without a blush, 
that thou expoundest grammar to certain friends, whereat we are so 
offended and filled with scorn that our former opinion of thee is turned 
to mourning and sorrow. The same mouth singeth not the praises of 
Jove and the praises of Christ. Think how unspeakable a thing it is 
for a bishop to utter that which becometh not even a religious layman. 
If, hereafter, it be clearly established that the rumor which we have 
heard is false, and that thou art not applying thyself to the idle vanities 
of secular learning, we shall render thanks to our God, who hath not 
delivered over thy heart to be defiled by the ema praises of 
unspeakable men. 


This letter was written in the last decade of the sixth 
century. Already, the teachers of the Church had been 
forbidden to be anxious about anything but the Church. 
“Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, and planted it.” 
Let us at once dig a ditch about it, and set a hedge round 
about it; for secular learning, “the wild botr out of the 
woods, will waste it.” This church plant was to be the 
only subject of interest: its planting, its soil, the method 


ot its cultivation, and its fruit were all matters aside. It— 
must be protected. Its greatness. was more than its origin” 
or its end. The Church had discarded ere this the robe 
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of the philosopher, and had assumed the inflexible vestments 
of the priest,— vestments heavy and stiff with jewels upon 
the back turned towards the worshippers. 

Two hundred years earlier, Augustine had indicated what 
was coming. In his Confessions, he tells the story of one 
who said to a believer, “If God was from everlasting, what 
was he doing. before the heavens and the earth were formed ?” 
The believer replies, “It is said he was chiefly occupied in 
getting hell ready for questioners.” This reply, Augustine 
thinks, was apt, and a very pretty repartee. Two centuries 
pass, and Gregory blushes at the thought of secular learning. 
Two centuries more bring us to the supremacy of Charles 
the Great. The mastery of the human intellect by the over- 
shadowing Church is complete. Let this enactment of 
Charles the Great, known as the Capitulary of Frankfort 
suffice to illustrate how the control by the Church had 
culminated : — 

It is enacted by our lord the King and the Holy Synod that Bishops 
shall exercise jurisdiction in their Dioceses. If any abbot, presbyter, 
deacon, arch-deacon, monk, or other clerk, or, indeed, any one else in 
the Diocese, does not obey the person of his Bishop, they shall come to 
his Metropolitan, and he shall judge the cause, together with his suffra- 
gans. Our courts [civil judges and administrators] shall also come to 
the court of the Bishop. And, if there be anything which the Metro- 
politan Bishop cannot set right, then let accusers and accused both come 
with a letter from the Metropolitan, that we [the emperor] may know 
the truth of the matter. 


Can we not see how in the next thousand years it was pos- 
sible to teach anything in the name of church history? How 
“the partisan of belief” would claim an absolute jurisdiction 
over things as they are, and decide “infallibly” how they 
came to be? It is easy to lose sight of the slow processes of 
growth in the history of doctrines, when the stereotype im- 
pressions of church decrees are fixed before the eyes. Men, 
if they questioned at all, would begin with the present and 
work back to what they wanted to find, instead of beginning 
back and working forward to see what they had. 

_ If you would still further eonsider how the method of the 
advocate perverts the decisions of the judge, turn to such an 
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interesting phase of history in the Modern Churchas the Ox- 
ford Movement (called Tractarian) in 1839 and the years fol- 
lowing. Call to mind how completely those noble and schol- 
arly men — Newman, Pusey, Keble, Froude, and Mozley — 
handed their right of independent judgment into the keep- 
ing of what they vainly called “ the Ancient Church.” They 
built on history apparently, but actually caused a breach of 
historical continuity. They remembered the Wesleyan re- 
vival in their own University in the eighteenth century, and 
they sought to avoid its schismatic issue. They made the 
effort to claim for a spiritual revival an antiquity sufficient 
to prevent its appearing to be an eccentricity. This histor- 
ical failure has been well defined in The Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought. The pretensions of the Anglican movement 
as to the organization of the Early Church and the origin of 
church institutions have been completely set aside and finally 
answered by men of the same communion, in books which 
it would seem needed only to be put into the hands of the 
Anglican enthusiast to restore him to the study of church 
history for its own sake.* But he answers with admirable — 
composure that these men are not authorities; and he turns 
from them to the far more interesting questions of vestments, ~ 
usages, and posturing, selecting mae fine impartiality that 
which commends itself to him as he passes from ee i 
Kurope to the Orient. And, when he has made a proper selec Me ve. 
tion and combined his system, he says to his congregation, — iu 
“Behold the picture of the Early Church in Britain!” fe 
“Another danger to sound learning is found where the 


a valuable method: it is a most useful instrument in the 
hands of a skilful workman, and it has aided in openit 
many an involved historical problem. But we are in ¢ 
ger, except the greatest care be used, of applying the d 
trine of evolution in the study of church history to 1 


*See Lightfoot’s Hssay wpon the Ministry, Dean Stanley in Christian 
tions, and that most masterly contribution to the Bampton Lectures in whieh i 
a * Hatch has told the history of the Organization of the Rai ly Chur ch. ; 
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actually unrelated, being misled by their fancied resem- 
blances. We long ago learned how unreliable are argu- 
ments from analogy. When you have completed your 
reasoning by this method, you have the two things compared 
and. the analogy, and nothing more. If one more instance 
of this vicious method were wanting, it might be found in 
Prof. Henry Drummond’s much overrated work, Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World. Things that are parallel follow 
the mathematical axiom: they are parallel, and for that very 
reason they never meet. There is a whole school of advo- 
cates in the field of history, whose work shows them misled 
by the fatal facility with which the doctrine of evolution 
may be used as a method in philosophy. As a result, the 
most surprising anachronisms appear in the comparative his- 
tory of religions. In the matter of the Christian Church, we 
have Christianity adopted by so many mothers as to seem 
beyond all doubt a foundling. It has been evolved so often 
and from such different germs that the very claim that it is 
a wholly natural product confuses us; and we begin to won- 
der if it may not be a freak of nature, after all. The 
Christian Church is said to have learned all its wisdom of 
the Essenes, to whom Jesus went to school. According to 
another set of advocates, it was inspired by the Zealots, and 
arose out of a second Maccabean revival. According to 
others, it was a Messianic vision, which, being unrealized, 
contented itself with the enthusiasm of “the Second Ad- 
vent.” Or it practised the arts of Egypt in the person of 
its Nazarene Prophet and his initiates. To others still, 
it is unquestionably a revival of Buddhism in the terms of 
a Jewish optimism; and Jesus of Nazareth is a less virile 
reproduction of Sakya Muni. Books to prove all this are 
-on every library table,— books thoroughly interesting, and 
entirely innocent of any chronological accuracy. Where 
chronology is disregarded, an author has all the resources 
of fiction to call upon in the interest of his theory. These 
evolutionists rejoice in the resemblances they have dis- 
covered, drop out the centuries, pass lightly over the proc- 
ésses of development for which the passage of ages is 
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necessary, in order that the Babe and its reputed mother 
may be brought into the same plane of vision and show their 
resemblance. This sense of having discovered the place of 
the birth of religion seems almost as gratifying as to have 
aided in its development. As all this is due to reaction 
from the dogmatic claim of one religion and one church, so 
men have set themselves to prove that the ancient faiths 
thus repudiated are really the ancestors of the Christian 
Church. It is difficult to estimate the relative degree of 
ignorance and superstition displayed by these two expo- 
nents of church history. The former regards the Church as 
an atr-plant, sustained by the breath of heaven: the latter 
regards it as a fungus produced by the decay of some 
sturdier form of faith. 

What I have said has been said under the conviction that 
our young people need not only to be instructed in religion, 
but to be made acquainted with the ground out of which 
it grew. We are ourselves making church history: it will 
be chiefly constituted by the fervor and force of our relig- 
ious life. A part of that religious life depends on how we 
realize our relation to the present, as students of the meth- 
ods of the Divine Life among men. I am concerned that our 
churches shall know the ortgines of Christianity, not that 
we may resume their simplicity or imitate their conditions: 
that is impossible. To be filled with the spirit of the Founder 
of our religion is the best we can hope for. The last sepa- 
rate and popular attempt to revive the Primitive Church has 
probably been made. It is an interesting historical problem 
to discover if it has ever existed, and under what conditions; 
but it is no longer regarded as a Golden Age. to be restored, 
even when we are most engrossed by its historical interest. 
We must make our own distinct contribution to the history 
of religion. When this age makes at last its effectual appeal 


to our zeal and devotion, we will not present what we have 


dug out of the past: we will constitute a church of to-day. 
It may not have venerable historic warrant, but it will meet 
human needs; it may not have an ancient ritual, but it will 
have learned how to pray; it may not do “all things accord- 
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ing to the pattern seen in the Mount,” but it will do all 
things according to the pattern required by “the slums.” 
The dark -places of the earth shall see the tragedy of Geth- 
semane reversed: it will be the sinner, not the Saviour, 
whose agony breaks in blood upon his brow; while from 
human faces, visitant in the night of his distress, shall shine 
“the Light of the world.” But, if we are to share in this 
plan of salvation, we must remember, even in the studies 
only tributary to it, the words one of our own prophets has 
uttered: “For all time the difference is infinite between the 
partisan of beliefs and the man whose heart is set upon reality, 
between one who is lifted up in the pride of his representa- 
tive notions and another to whose humility the divine truth 
is present in person.... Our century also, as well as the 
third and forth, serait to be recalled from subjective sys- 
tems to objective fact; to cease prating of ‘the religious 
sentiment’ in the august hearing of the very God; and, in- 
stead of straining the fine metaphysic wing to seek Him in 
the seventh heaven, simply to let Him be here, and tell us 
what to do.” * 


VI—AN EXPERIMENT IN ETHICS. 
BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


We may get a new light, sometimes, upon ideas with 
which we think that we are familiar, and to which we are 
accustomed to yield a good-natured assent, by supposing for 
a moment that they are actually true. Suppose, then, that 
we lived in a perfectly moral universe, wherein no species 
of evil could flourish. Suppose that this ideal universe 
were sustained by and through a grand Life, of which every 
finite individual partook, whose omnipotent will translated, 
so far as human words can translate the infinite, into benefi- 
cence or love. Suppose it were the highest form of truth 
which we could express, that the myriad’ individual lives 
stood in a certain relation of kinship towards the universe- 
life which sustained them, whose thought, whose will, whose 
beneficence, gave their finite life its characteristics. 


* Martineau, Essays, Philosophical and Theological, vol. ii. 
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In such a universe, as for the present we merely venture 
to suppose, whatever was right would he identical with the 
maximum welfare, and the welfare of all would include the 
welfare of each. Show, then, the movement or pressure of 
“the will of God” at any point making towards the universal 
good, and you have marked what the individual will, if it 


wants truly to prosper,—that is, to share the more in the — 


universal Life,— must yield itself to and co-operate in. All 
this is obvious, if we lived in such a world as we have sup- 
posed. Neither would it make any essential difference how 
we learned what was right,— as whether the laws of right 
had been written on authoritative tablets or were a portion 
of the furnishing of each separate mind, or, again, were 
determined by an accumulating experience of what actually 
served or retarded the universal welfare. For, in each case, 
as soon as it was discovered that any species of conduct — 
truthfulness, benevolence, purity — was demanded for the 
universal welfare, it would be felt that the pressure of the 
“Divine Life” urged that species of conduct as duty; or, 
again, that whatever deserved to be called right must be for 
the universal good. 

Neither would it be necessary that the finite individual 
should at every turn see far enough to understand how the 
doing of right—d.e., the serving of the universal good — 


should be also best for him personally, or that he should reap 


any immediate advantage. It would still be best for him, in 


such a world, so completely and harmoniously to partake of. 


the universal Life and to be such kind of individual as to 
be content in giving himself wholly for the universal wel- 
fare; and, that being secured, not to require personal satis- 
faction. For the development of action harmonious with 
the universal will would constitute the highest individual 
welfare and virtue. A society of such individuals would 
mark the goal and justify the existence of the universe. It 
fairly makes our nerves thrill merely to imagine such a uni- 
verse, with beneficent life instinct in every atom of it, with 
right absolutely and unquestionably victorious. 

Let us be more daring now, and go further. Let us cau- 
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tiously assume, for a little while, of this present world, that 
it is precisely and actually that kind of universe which we 
have supposed. Let us take this seriously, as that which, 
if true, would prove the most tremendous fact in the world, 
with consequences practical and otherwise, startling and 
magnificent to contemplate. 

We seem, however, to hear a chorus of voices, eager to 
interrupt. Surely, cry the voices of certain religions, have 
we not taught that this present universe is such as you sup- 
pose? We reply, Never! in clear and unmistakable tones. 
You have taught that in this present world evil and good 
stand at issue, or that this is the devil’s world, or that the 
universe of God is yet to come, or anything except that this 
present world is God’s world, that here and now right is 
triumphant, and for this life, as truly as for any other life, it 
is best and only best to do right. What religion has yet 
been organized to tell this simple evangel? What visible 
body of true believers has this yet gathered to its new 
crusade ?” ; 

Nevertheless, the significance of religion is in a move- 
ment, so far cautious, timid, and feeble, towards some such 
assumption as this: The world is founded in good. There 
isa God. God lives. This world is his. It is good to do 
his will. Certain seers and prophets of religion have said 
this distinctly. Certain men have always believed it. The 
familiar name of Jesus is the type of scattered and solitary 
men, too often set aside, scouted, and persecuted, who, as 
though by divine inspiration, have lifted up the good word in 
the teeth of blind common opinion. We are in the most 
splendid company, therefore, in making our venturesome 
assumption. It would be almost worth while to be wrong in 
such company. We are not only in the most illustrious com- 
pany, but we are with the men of that company in the flight 
of their clearest vision, whenever, if any truth were real, they 
may be thought to have been nearest to knowing it. At 
common hours, they may have said things unworthy, feeble, 
and inconsistent. But-in their noblest hours, howbeit in 
various dialects, they uttered their serious conviction that 
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the universe is founded in right, and right is safe, and noth- 
ing else is good but to follow right. 

It is also significant that we assume what we are assured 
ought to be. Itis the same sort of demand of our nature as it 
is to find reason, order, symmetry, and a universe. We must 
believe that it is a universe, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary and seeming chaotic phenomena. If we knew more, 
we should find the clew to arrangement. So we simply must 
find right, moral significance, and harmony; so, in short, we 
must find good at the heart of all things. We are absolutely 
not made to reconcile ourselves to any other thought of it. 
In other words, our natures behave as they ought to behave 
on our assumption. They ought to hunger after absolute 
righteousness, to be fitted to the thought of God. This is 
not merely so intellectually; but here is this majestic energy 
and propulsion of conscience in us that marshals us to go in 
the face of pain, at a word, at a look, at a throb. Is it the 
universal will and life swaying us? It behaves so; acting 
through our finiteness, partial and mistaken, with our partial- 
ness, guided by our fallible intelligence, but, nevertheless, a 
master force urging the human race as gravitation urges the 
atoms. 

Out of this continuous pressure of conscience arise ideals 
and prophecies of progress corresponding precisely to the 
kind of universe which we assume. Humanity is completed 
when men shall live together as men alone can live who see 
in each other’s eyes the divine likeness. It is an ideal that 
can neither be matched nor got rid of. It has come to stay 
and to be propagated. For it expresses the total of man’s 
most intelligent aspirations, without which, as the comple- 
ment, the most splendid material civilization would be so 
much veneering. 

All this from the higher side seems so plausible as almost 
to persuade one not only to adopt our beautiful assump- 
tion, but to hold it demonstrated, and to go out and prove 
it to men like a mathematical theorem. Till we are brought 
up standing against the ugly facts of life as it is,—of haunt- 
ing dreads, of bodily necessities, of history with its ages of 
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terror, of the so-called Christian world with its armies and 
steel turrets, with classes at strife, with swarming millions 
in great, hideous towns, with the bestial sins prowling at 
the feet of the innocent. As though one who had stood for 
an hour by the telescope, watching the serene order of the 
heavens, were to descend into the blinding dust or pelting 
rain! What demonstration can we preach about the stars 
and the harmonies to the poor wretches who still battle the 
storm? It is well if we bring from the heights presence of 
mind for ourselves and the points of the compass to guide 
those who stray. Nevertheless, let us take up our assump- 
tion again, or, rather, let it return, as in quieter moments 
it must return. For there is no other assumption except 
that of right at the heart of the world—d.e., God —that 
our human natures are fitted to tolerate. It may well be 
that the blinding dust and the tempest do not disprove the 
ruling order that the astronomer saw through his glass. 

Suppose that one were to commit one’s self, now, to this 
thought of the world which we have assumed, saying frankly 
something like this: We trust this pressure of our natures 
which demands right at the heart of the world. We appeal 
from the times when our horizon is narrow to the times 
when we see farthest. We stand on the side of those great 
men who distinctly affirm that the unifying Life and Right 
and Love are facts. In other words, we choose, as reason 
‘bids us choose, the largest and highest assumption to make 
significance of the world and lend worth to our investiga- 
tion and thought. 

If any impatiently answer, “We do not assume. We 
know,” we reply that, while the assertion “we know” ex- 
presses moods of feeling which all perhaps share, which pos- 
sibly some pure men permanently attain, the more modest 
“we believe” seelas to us truthfully to represent the atti- 
_tude which we now ask of the inquiring mind. We suspect 
that few men are good enough to say more than this hon- 
estly. To say this distinctly, in spite of all difficulties to 

the contrary and all pessimistic moods, in the same sense as 
we hold our belief that this is a universe, seems to us an 
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enormous advance in religious thought over anything that, 
except with a few lonely seers, has heretofore prevailed. 
“We believe that this present world, as it is, is traversed 
and upheld by the beneficent God.” How many people do 
we know who honestly say that?* Let us make it our as- 
sumption, however, and hold it for truth, taking on trust. 
that the things which seem to militate against it, if we knew 
more, would fall in order under it. 

We have spoken of our assumption as though it were 
so far, however thorough and honest, only intellectual. We 
go on to assume a bolder venture. We will suppose that 
one commits himself to apply his belief, or, in other words, - 
to live as though his magnificent belief were true. Let 
those who were ready to shout, “ We do not believe, but we 
know,” follow us carefully here. We believe (or, if any 
one’s order of conviction prefers, we know) that here and 
now throughout the universe of God nothing but right ever 
prospers. We believe (or we know) that nothing accord- 
ingly is ever good for the individual that is not also best for 
all. Doing that, we are safe; for a moral universe will 
surely take care of us in being utterly moral. The facts 
will precisely correspond to our moral endeavors, or, if moral 
endeavors were brought to nought by the facts, there would * 
be unrelated and isolated facts outside the universe, so that * 
the universe would cease to be. We will accordingly vent- 
ure entirely to trust this universe which we believe to be 
moral. We will throw our weight on it,.let what will 
happen. And since results take time to ripen, and conse- 
quences in every respect pass out of our human sight, baie’ fi 

* Let me say, in passing, that we must not be deceived | by names. It is very little | 
that one merely says ‘‘ God.’ Men have said “ God,” and believed in a cruel and un-— Siia 
just God, Men have said “ God,” and not believed that the world is altogether moral, - ‘ 
Men have said “ God,” and thought that they could do wrong with impunity. Onthe 
other hand, men have been shy of the name “God,” and yet believed that the world, 
was established in righteousness, that you could not do wrong and not suffer harm, 
It seems simpler to say “ God,” when youmean this. If the universe is based in rig 


eousness, if the universe will sustain righteous souls, if it is safe to trust the laws of 
q rd 
right, it must be because a Apeagmeas ys Life is pasoone and under all. Matter is not 


life. But the noaeekeld word “ God,” purified of old superstitions, enlarged and ele 
vated to a higher significance, does express life, as well as order, intelligence, right be 
What we insist upon, however, is not the name, but the fact, the reality,— ait ; 

people say “God”? so much as that they believe in the righteous universe. 
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will commit ourselves to this moral world, not for a day or a 
week or a year merely, but for our life. We will stake our 
chance for happiness on our assumption. We take it this is 
the essence of what religion has vaguely called faith. 

We are supposing in all this an extremely uncommon 
venture, so much so as to deserve the name of an experi- 
ment. Churches named Christian have been and are filled 
with people who deny substantially, if not in so many 
words, that this present world is absolutely a moral universe. 
The assumption is ideal, they say, but you cannot make it 
work in the world we live in. It is fine to talk about 
and contemplate for some other life, but by no means seri- 
ously to commit one’s self to, least of all to apply throughout, 
as though the universe itself were based on it. In other 
words, the actual world is not God’s world, and you cannot 
try to live as though it were. It would not be strange, 
_ then, if men will not act as though this were a moral uni- 
verse, that it should often seem what they take it to be,— 
unmoral,—or even to thwart them, as though with hostile 
or malicious intent; precisely as the outward world seems 
chaotic to the short sight of a savage. 

It must frankly be granted, however, that it would de- 
cidedly militate against our assumption if the hard facts of 
the world as it is do not truly correspond to it. It ought to 
be honestly practicable to apply our assumption, and not’ 
for those only who work in observatories or think in 
studies, but for those who handle affairs. Our question 
then is, frankly: whether we may seriously advise the aver- 
age man—nay, whether we are honestly willing ourselves — 
to trust the faith that a righteous universe (or, more shortly, 
God) will uphold us in whatever we see to be right. We 
must translate this magnificent faith, however, into intelli- 
gible form and in accordance with facts. 

1. In the first place, it is a fact that man is born with a 
distinct personal self. We cannot get rid of this self, or ego, 
if we wished. Its cravings and necessities are nature work- 
ing to protect and make the man grow. We have no pana- 
cea to make men suddenly cease altogether to be selfish. 
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However high our ideal of what a man ought to grow to 
be by broadness of sympathy, by the identification of his 
little life in the larger life of mankind, by the growing par- 
allelism of his finite will with the grand will of beneficence, 
the fact remains that the man begins upon the level of a 
more or less instinctively selfish childhood. The egoistic 
side of his life runs strong with the physical growth. The 
egoism is largely unconscious, as it doubtless should be at 
first. All that we ask is, when issues arise between self 
and duties higher than self, that then the self must yield. 
Otherwise, egoism is left free to run, with no sense of wrong. 

2. Moreover, secondly, it is a fact that Nature moves 
slowly in the development of the ethical man. She does 
not demand tasks which have not yet been disclosed to the 
man’s conscience. She is not ready for ages to say to the 
savage, “Turn the other cheek to the smiter,” to enforce 
truthful speech, to bind the barbarous man by the law of 
chivalrous purity. ‘There must come costly object lessons 
before these things make their mark on his conscience. 
Meanwhile, all that we ask is that step by step upwards each 
man shall do the highest that he knows. The question is 
not whether it is safe to do what another man’s standard 
requires: the question is, Will you venture to do precisely 
what your own highest standard requires? The question 
is not whether Pilate had better do what Jesus did, and 
die on the cross, but simply whether Pilate had better do a- 
Roman judge’s duty. 

3. It is not true, therefore, or necessary to our assump- 
tion that, practically speaking, there should be one moral 
standard for all. The absolute and ideal— towards which ~ 
man’s finite endeavors, pressed by the sway of conscience, 
approximate — cannot appear precisely the same tomen who 
look through the varying strata of the earth’s atmosphere. — 
We do not accordingly urge that any one must to-day meet — 
any ideal of virtue that he does not see, or obey any voice of : a 
duty that he does not hear. We know that truthful speak- ae 
ing is for the universal good. So with personal purity, s 
with honesty. Our assumption is that, to all who see such 
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things to be right, they are practicable. There is nothing 
to do but to push as hard as we can their way. If to any 
are given more sensitive insight or more lofty standards, if 
to any are disclosed ideals such as the forerunners of each 
new age are wont to see, if any can weigh with finer scrupu- 
lousness, if individuals are bidden to opportunities of larger 
and more arduous endeavor, it is nothing to be told that 
men about us do not see those ideals and standards, or have 
no such sensitiveness, or feel no urgency to such arduous 
undertaking. It remains to speak and act in view, not of 
what custom permits or usage judges sufficient, but alto- 
gether according to the higher standards seen in our vision, 
which, if rightly seen (being no personal vagaries), honestly 
proclaimed, and acted upon, shall presently mark the track 
of progress where mankind must go. Thus Jesus ought to 
be justified as wise, who lived by standards not familiar in 
- Jerusalem, and Socrates, who insisted on dying by new 
standards that his friends disallowed. 

4. We must admit.the possibility of mistake and error in 
the judgment of what is right. Thus custom, which sets 
up a standard of convenience good for a time or a class, is 
confused with justice, which sets up the standard to meet 
all time. Thus superstition puts the seal of duty upon 
what proves to be folly or crime. And duty, so called, is 
made to appear to conflict with mighty natural instincts, as 
of parental love, pity, and benevolence. A continuous re- 
vision of morals naturally grows out of the difficulty of 
such conflicts of unequal standards of right. That cannot 
be right which, followed out to its consequences, does not 
prove beneficial. Old standards of duty are corrected, to 
meet this test of beneficence. The truly right must fit into 
the constitution of the universe. What is injurious—z.e., 
incongruous — cannot be duty. In one aspect, all this may 
be called utilitarian, since it measures so-called right by its 
consequences. Ina higher aspect, the test is wholly ideal. 
The right is never the less of evils. Right is not what is. 
It is that which we are forced to think ought to be. But, 
since the most beautiful conduct that we can conceive of 
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is beneficent conduct, and right and beneficence are, at the 
last analysis, identical, it happens that the complete thought 
of ethics must be at once utilitarian and ideal. So far, 
then, from the higher duties being the more impracticable, 
the more obviously right is identical with the universal 
good, the safer it is. It is more and not less practicable 
in the higher reaches towards the ideal. This is, if you see 
it. If you do not see the higher standard, the presaies is 
on os towards what you do see. 
. We have still to recognize the fact of the limitations 

of scien power. That which I see to be right is perhaps 
a social ideal dependent upon the co-operation of many. I 
am helpless alone to bring it to pass. Or it is some ideal 
of personal excellence, like transparent truthfulness, against 
which hereditary tendencies gravitate. Our assumption, 
nevertheless, is that it is practicable to trust my weight — 
towards bringing the new social ideal in. As in the anti- 
slavery reform, I am bound to lend myself to the divine 
pressure which already acts on my conscience. My share 
of the task is perfectly practicable, therefore, without wait- 
ing till the world is ready to co-operate. . 

6. All this holds with reference to the due proportions 
of things. I am confronted by various claims, as of my 
family, my profession, certain charities, the State, so that | 
my energy seems at times to be divided and paralyzed. 
What we claim is that the higher duty, so far from being _ 
inconsistent with the lesser duty, includes it. The duty 
to my family, for example, does not interfere with the duty 
to my neighbor, but rather the contrary. The duty tomy 
family or to my own integrity does not let me off from 
my share of pushing with others towards the new social 
reform or the purified politics. The duty to my family and a 
to my integrity carries these other duties with it. at. 
higher duty do I owe my family than to live an ne 
man and to establish the State in justice ? 


tion adaptable to the facts of life- We do not insist that 
it is practicable for every man at once to do igi 
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Christ’s standard of right, but—all that substantially a 
Christ did —to do right by his own present standard. Our 
problem is. whether we may seriously advise men to do this, 
and whether the universe is so thoroughly moral as to sus- 
tain them, if they attempt it. The point of the skepticism 
of our age is that the universe will not sustain them, and 
that it is impracticable to do right altogether. This is our 
moral experiment. There has been a vast amounf of human 
energy spent in making trial of it, especially on the nega- 
tive side. The experiments upon that side have been so 
long and unremitting, and the experiments upon the posi- 
tive side so comparatively sporadic, that it is almost a won- 
der that we dare to set forth the claim that our assumption 
is experimentally true. 

Fortunately, there is one sphere of human life in which, in 
spite of a preponderating balance of bad and negative experi- 
menting, men are already inclined to grant our assumption. 
In the sphere of the home, the facts behave precisely as 
though the foundation of the world were in immutable right- 
eousness. It is perfectly practicable in the home to apply the 
highest ideals that you see. The more absolutely you prefer 
the good of all to the personal good, the more completely 
‘you settle every question that arises by the golden canon of 
love, the more absolutely successful the home is. No one 
_ has tried the highest possible in the home, no one ever con- 
_sistently and altogether acted to make the ideals there come 
true, and had to regret the attempt. At the worst, when 
one has seemed nearest to fail, the results were immeasur- 
ably above the results by the opposite method. At the 
best, the results rise into shining examples of domestic 
felicity,— complete and tender mutual consideration, the il- 
lustrious nurture of children. The violation and denial of 
our assumption as regards the home, on the contrary, have 
worked unhappiness, disappointment, and domestic ruin, till 
to-day, with millions of experiments on the wrong side — 
how not to make a home —marking failure, and, if you 
please, only a few thousand genuine experiments on the 
positive side illustrating the true law of the home, the world 
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is actually coming to know that our assumption is true as 
regards the most intimate and precious part of our human 
life. The new ideal of the home has gained sway almost 
within a few generations. Thousands are committed to 
copy the new type. The old pagan species of home, while 
it still abounds deplorably, cannot compete with the new. 
Thus, on the strength, not only of spiritual insight, but of 
actual experiment by hard facts, we are ready to claim that 
it is altogether practicable to make the new ideal of the 
home succeed,— to test the old-fashioned claims of personal 
right as of the so-called superior right of the husband over 
the wife, or of the parents over the children by the higher 
claim of the good of both or the good of all; in other 
words, to live together in the home as we undoubtedly 
should live, if we knew that, as men were wont to say, “the 
eye of God” was on every act and movement of our lives. 
This we claim in the actual world, wherein few men as yet 
recognize our splendid assumption, and wherein the indi- 
vidual effort is often met by only partial co-operation. 

We have established a strong presumption in favor of try- 
ing our experiment further. If it works well in the domes- 
tic circle to treat each other by the golden standard, if facts 
marvellously play into our hands, why should it not work 
to apply the golden standard everywhere else? This is the 
practical kernel of Jesus’ teaching. This is what he tried, 
and made stake of his life in trying. Did it practically work 
in his case? No, men say; for they killed him. But would 
he have succeeded better by Bar Kochbar’s method of fight- 
ing? On the contrary, practically speaking, Jesus’ experi- 


ment has turned cut to be a great success, not of the weak 


man, but of the strong. If we had Jesus again, men say, 
we would crown him king of the world. His method was 


so rare and beautiful that they cannot be sure he was 


a man. f 

Ah!.some one replies, but, if Jesus came back, the very 
churches would shut him out. The churches would not 
believe him. We are bound to be fair to the churches. 


There are multitudes in the churches who would rally to 


i 
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the grand man who treated all as his brethren. “Tell us 
what we ought to do,” they would say; “we will obey.” 
We mean to imply that there was never an age of the world 
in which there was so much profound aud honest experi- 
menting upon Jesus’ lines. Workmen are trying his exper- 
iment. We will do our work on honor, they substantially 
say. What is best for all we are content with as best for us. 
Merchants, here and there, have been and are experimenting 
with the Golden Rule in their business. Manufacturers 
occasionally have applied it. We are gathering interesting - 
and decidedly encouraging results. These workmen have 
not had to go without work. They have been in unusual 
demand. We could find places and high pay for as many 
thousands of them as could be furnished. Where is the 
employer that would not make room for men committed to 
do their work up to the golden standard? The merchants 
of this ideal, as often as they have appeared, have not been 
as likely as others to fail. They have not been permitted 
to run risks and strain their credit as more unscrupulous 
men. And, as for their attempt to treat their customers 
and their clerks in the temper of friends, and to do the best 
they could for the service of the community, people have 
liked extremely to deal with them. People do not enjoy 
dealing with knaves or cheats. 

In fact, these ideal rules, so far from being visionary, tally 
with the ruling conditions of the world. The world is so 
made that energy, industry, faithfulness, good temper, cheer- 
fulness, a restful conscience, all predispose men to success 
in every kind of legitimate -undertaking. And these are 
precisely the conditions which the unreserved committal of 
any man’s life to the standard of the Golden Rule tends to 
produce. The Christ type of man is intelligent of some- 
what more and wider range of facts than any inferior type. 
Other things being equal, he is a stronger, abler, larger 
man, whether he undertakes commerce or manufacturing, or 
science and teaching, or the management of the State. It 
is absurd to say that-this more complete and better en- 
-dowed man cannot succeed, and must starve or be shelved. 
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Already, the world is sufficiently civilized that he does not 
starve. The world is coming to recognize its need of him. 
The very men who do not dare to trust God enough to 
choose his ideal for themselves, want him to take care of 
their money, to serve as their agent and manager, to guard 
by his wise disinterestedness the welfare of their cities. If 
such men were only to be thought of as one variety in the 
world, along with others, it would still be true that the 
world needs a vast increase in that particular variety, of 
the public-spirited, the unselfish, the conscientious —i.e., of 
that distinct type of Christ, committed to the assumption 
that this is a moral universe altogether. The world, which 
has already grown not to know how to get along without 
specimens of this variety of men, would obviously get along 
perfectly if this variety were altogether to prevail, and the 
others —the unscrupulous, the pretentious, the unfaithful, 
the distrustful, the covetous, the self-indulgent, not to say 
the vicious and hurtful — were to disappear. 

So far we have examined the experiment of the men who 
conduct affairs on our assumption, in the light of what the 
world sees in them. The world recognizes that they can 
and do often succeed, on the whole, “and other things being 
equal”; and the world places its money value upon them 
accordingly. But we had better ask these men what they 


think about it themselves. Would they do the same if they — 


were to live their lives over again? Have they had a toler- 
able existence in this world as it is? So far as we can ascer- 
tain, they only regret that they have not more consistently 
followed our assumption. They ought to have begun ear- 
lier. They ought.to have trusted it more fully. They 
ought to have taken the good of it. But so far as they 
have trusted our assumption, and lived as though this 
were a wholly moral universe here and -now, and given 
scope to the faith that the great Life would take care of 
them, they have been head and shoulders winners over 
other men in delight, contentment, courage, and cheerful- 
ness,— and not alone in the bright weather, but likewise in 
time, of stress, besides having, as Jesus said, houses and 
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lands and clothing and food and shelter, quite as much as 
they needed. 

We claim no full demonstration. There may easily be 
facts that still baffle us. We only claim unhesitatingly that 
our assumption is no visionary theory for a few idealists. 
We claim, on reasonable ground of actual experiment and 
a series of wonderful and thrilling facts, that it works for 
any class of men who will venture it and in every depart- 
ment of human affairs. It only works well on Sunday, in- 
deed, when it is consistently applied through the week. It 
only works completely in the home when it has to suffer no 
break in going out upon the street. It is never so certain 
in exceptional instances and the crises of men’s lives as 
when the man has altogether committed himself for life and 
all to his grand assumption. 

Whether you consider our churches from the traditional 
point of view, as representing the spirit and teaching of their 
great Founder, or whether you look at them in a purely 
practical light, as convenient institutions for subserving the 
life of man, we take it that their sole work is in establishing 
the moral assumption (or the spiritual faith) which we have 
supposed, in bringing men to apply it and giving themselves 
to the experiment of it. This is as distinguished from all 
obsolete objects which the Church is still mistakenly thought 
to exist for, such as winning heaven or avoiding hell, such 
as placating the Almighty with worship or ministering to a 
sensuous spiritual indulgence. Let churches distinctly serve 
to commit men to think of the universe as here and now, 
throbbing with beneficent and righteous life; let men make 
venture of their uttermost obedience to each immediate 
prompting of that great life; in short, let men honestly set 
forth to apply one-half of what in church they are accus- 
tomed to say that they believe of the living God,— and no 
fear but genuine worship shall continue to command its own 
spontaneous channels and expression. This thought, even 
as an assumption, much more grown into a conviction and 
faith; this thought, not only contemplated, but experimented 
‘on, fills the soul of man with yearnings that cannot be 
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uttered, with hopes and aspirations, with a marvellous sense 
as of actual communion with the invisible. 

The assumption for which we plead will, however, if we 
take it up, make a difference with us in every respect. Our 
churches, as we have shown, are not accustomed to consider 
themselves as standing for any actual and practicable carrying 
out of the things which ought to be: they stand only for the 
contemplation of ideals, or, at the best, for a compromise with 
the least difficult of the things which ought to be done. It 
will be raising the water, only lukewarm as yet, to the work- 
ing temperature of steam, when our people are persuaded to 
attempt whatever things in their homes, their business, the 
church, or in the community true and loyal men ought to 
do. There will be a new fearlessness, an enthusiasm, a 
hopefulness, there will be sacrifices, there will be giving, 
such as men have been unused to. 

We may or may not be required to alter existing systems, 
methods, or institutions. In many respects there is reason 
to believe that methods and systems have been slowly under- 
going preparation and transformation towards that of which 
we speak. The institutions of goyernment, for example, 
have been undergoing such change. We have already the 


necessary institutions in America. The need is of the new 


attitude of disinterested men towards our institutions, in 
pluce of the hitherto common attitude of selfish and grasp- 
ing individualism or indifferent complacency. 

So with possible modifications in our institutions. The 
community may or may not as yet think that women ought 
to vote. The change of attitude that we demand would be 
of men committed to face the ideal of that subject, whatever 
it proves td be, and to bring the ideal about. 

The community might not see the need to adopt Mr. 


George’s proposed system of taxation. Nevertheless, the — 
change in attitude is enormous from that of the rich men — 


who shirk public burdens to that of men perfectly willing 


to bear any burdens or make any changes which will right — 


eously benefit the commonwealth. 


So of systems of business,—the sharing of profits, the 
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method of competition. It may be that the employer can- 
not yield more than a fraction of additional profit to the 
laborer. Suppose the employer already pays what he ought. 
Nevertheless, we ask such a change of attitude towards the 
workman that the employer who has planned how to keep 
most shall henceforward think how to do best for his men. 

It may also be that some form of competition, as now, 
shall still determine prices. We ask such a conversion of 
attitude towards competition that no merchant shall hold 
up his head whose competition pushes men to the wall or 
grasps covetous gains. 

We may not be able to thwart the unequal distribution 
of wealth, which follows, perchance, some subtle analogy of 
nature. We ask a conversion of attitude about wealth, so 
that no man shall think of it as his own to do as he chooses, 
but a trust to spend and to give for the utmost welfare of the 
community, who doubtless, in fact, helped to gather it in. 

So of the vast question of the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Whatever may be the true solution of this question, we 
ask a complete change of attitude on the part, certainly, of 
most of those who now use these drinks. How can we 
best further temperance? men shall earnestly ask, being 
perfectly willing to forego the use of these drinks, if the 
well-being of society can thus be secured. 

We may find that our churches are or are not organized 
_to represent the Christian spirit of brotherhood. We want 
such a conversion of attitude that people shall ask, How 
can we bring our influence more broadly to bear to help 
men about us? 

With such problems, when the lines of present conduct 
happen already to be right, the difference of attitude is 
beyond conception between that of the ordinary man, who 
does not want to Go right more than he can help, and the 
Christ type of man, pledged to do whatever is right; 
between prejudiced dislike to change and cordial willing- 
ness to move forward; between vague apprehension about 
one’s conduct and the consciousness of rectitude. The dif- 
ference is vast between merely meaning not to do wrong 
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and the positive will to do right. Thus our experiment in 
conduct involves a new attitude or temper as regards the 
things which men are still permitted to do as well as towards 
the things that ought to be changed. It is an attitude of 
thoroughness, confidence, tranquillity, courage, as of men 
who are doing the service of God. 

We talk vaguely about “pure Christianity,” unless we 
honestly mean to try the thorough Christian experiment. 
It is no pure Christianity which is contemplated in the form 
of beautiful ideals, which: men are allowed to go away and 
forget or to pronounce impracticable in the actual world. 
Neither is it possible to propagate Christianity except at 
the mouth of men who are committed to the endeavor after 
all that it implies. Neither is the modern method of prop- 
agation by demonstration of logic, as though we had 
proved the existence of God. It is altogether by experi- 
ment. Jesus says that his fine faith works. Jesus says, 
Trust your life to your ideals, and you shall be sustained. 
Jesus says that the facts of the world meet the splendid 
assumption that right and truth. and God and love are 
identical. One or another who tries the experiment finds 
that it succeeds. He tells others, he joins hands with those 
who will help him. The vital example is contagious. 
Groups and clusters are formed of people who believe by 
experiment. The universe meets their experiment. 

Such is the ‘natural work of our churches, being societies 
of believers, not of unbelievers, in the principles that for 
simplicity’s sake we call by Jesus’ name. When will we 
see the enormous difference of level, purpose, and ideal be- 
tween the merely customary life of daily compromise with 
supposed unpractical principles which are “too good,” men 
say, for this world, and the life of Christian endeavor to 
apply to this actual world principles which the world abso- — 
lutely must have, to be saved? 

Though a flight of swallows does not make a summer, it 
is significant of summer. It is extremely significant if the 
Christ type of manhood, which at first appearance found the 
climate of the world hostile, is able at last to establish per 2. 
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manent colonies. We are no believers in a dull uniformi- 
tarian theory of human progress. Nature is full of analogies 
to the contrary. When_.the fulness of time is come, Nature 
puts forth sudden blossoms and fruitage to crown her cen- 
turies of slow and quiet uplifting. There are signs that the 
growth of man is likewise. When the time is ripe, the 
higher ideal, which once seemed to encounter all the odds 
of the world, being named supernatural, as though a thing 
against nature, at last becomes the prevalent, natural, and 
victorious type. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR PRESENT ISSUE. 


The essays in the present number of this Review make, with 
the two already published, very nearly a complete record of the 
Ministers’ Institute lately gathered in Princeton. There remain, 
to fill out the tale, Mr. Tiffany’s brilliant discourse on “The 
Foundations of Authority,” from which we give an extract below, 
and Mr. Calthrop’s very striking discussion of certain doctrines 
of modern physics with their bearings on our theistic conception 
of the universe, spoken without notes on the Thursday morning, 
of which we hope to give a transcript at some future day. 
These may not, indeed, rival the phenomenal programme of the 
earlier gathering at Princeton, six years before; but they cer- 
tainly show that the intellectual interest of the Unitarian move- 
ment has not abated, and that we still have our full share to 
do before its work shall be finished. This meeting was quite 
worthy of its predecessors. Years bring their inevitable changes ; 
but, “ while men may come and men may go,” the Eternal Word 
still speaks. Memories were in the Princeton air of those who 
gave its singular interest and strength to the earlier convocation 
there: of Bellows, most intense of religious orators and most 
generous in his vision of the coming larger life of faith; of the 
old man eloquent, who showed all “the spirit of seventy-six” as 
he traced with a master’s hand the relations of Christianity and 
Hellenism in the struggle that gave triumph to the one in the 

‘other’s dissolution; of that keen and genial professor of philoso- 
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phy, who so subtly indicated the bearings upon theism of Reflex 
Action, expounding some of the obscurer facts of human con- 
sciousness; of Rufus Ellis, kindly and beloved, the devoted stu- 
dent of St. Paul; and of others whom it were long to name. 
Of the late session it may be remarked, in particular, that its 
function was to provide food for thought, in a series of meetings 
crowded and compact, covering just three days; giving little 
opportunity for discussion or mutual criticism, such as was heard 
at Providence, and such as the nature of the topics might seem 
_ to need. 

Most characteristic of our change of attitude since these meet- 
ings began ten years ago was the key-note struck in the open- 
ing sermon, the frank assertion of the demand for “the note of 
authority” once more, if religion is to be a positive thing, and 
Christianity is not to fail of its work for man. Such utterances, 
we may hope, indicate that the time of negative and self-destrue- 
tive criticism is passed for us, and the time of positive construe- 
tion is fully come. We subjoin a brief passage from this dis- 
course (copied from the Christian Register of October 13) :— 


One of the painfullest of all sights to a mind that sympathizes with 
soaring and sailing through the skies is the spectacle of a broken-winged 
bird, osprey or eagle. Humanity seems to me that broken-winged bird 
to-day. It has lost the use of one of its most glorious, God-giving pin- 
ions,— spiritual imagination. Science, it is credibly reported, out a 
gunning, fired the shot that brought the once fancied aerial creature, 
whirling over and over, to the ground. Of course, it logically follows 
that a bird confessedly broken-winged himself cannot be much of an 
authority on flying to others. And as religion, in one of its most glo- 
rious aspects, has always been the flight of the soul from the limitations 
of the finite into the range and ether of the infinite, it would clearly 
look as though all the more aerial parts of its ministrations would have 


to be abandoned, unless, somehow, the broken wing—sole prophecy 


of adaptation to a higher element — can be mended. 


OUR “MISSION” TO JAPAN, 


The meeting gathered in Boston, at the Second Church, on the 
evening of November 6, seems the more eventful as one looks 


back upon it, and considers the note which was struck there of — 


a new departure, in the conscious attitude of a Christian body, 


offering its message to a race to which the very name of “ Chris- 
tianity” is strange. The “mission” it spoke of is not one sent in — 
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the way of authoritative demand, or with the air of condescen- 
sion and superiority ; but rather as going by diplomatic precedents, 
an “embassy” from equals to equals, observing the courtesies of 
civil intercourse, admitting that there may be as much to learn 
as to teach, seeking first of all a frank and fraternal understand- 
ing between the two classes of minds thus brought in contact, so 
that, if possible, each may “enter into the consciousness” of the 
other. The nature of the opportunity, with the grounds of inter- 
est and of hope, have been already very fully set forth in this 
Review. ‘They were well summed up in the address by Mr. 
Knapp, the designated envoy, with a clearness, a candor, a com- 
prehensiveness, and a gravity of conviction, which do him every 
credit, and give the best assurance that whatever is done will be 
such that nothing will have to be undone or unsaid. His ad- 
dress gave fitly the key-note, which was sustained with admirable 
consistency and unflagging interest throughout the meeting. 
Nothing, indeed, would make a better preface to the work then 
begun, than a collection of the brief speeches of the president 
(Mr. G. 8. Hale), Mr. Brooke Herford, Rev. E. E. Hale, Presi- 
dent Eliot, Miss Channing, and Mr. Tiffany, as pendants to the 
principal discourse of the evening. Most characteristic of all, 
and in a way the event of the evening, was the brief address of 
Mr. Fukuzawa, a young Japanese, a student (we believe) of two 
American colleges, son of the most influential intellectual leader — 
in Japan, and for two months a resident in the family of Mr. 
Knapp. His closing words were as follows : — 


The trouble with the missionaries is that for a long time they have 
been accustomed to deal with uncivilized people only, and now they try 
‘to treat the Japanese in pretty much the same fashion as they have 
done Fijians or Hottentots. It is one thing to convert simple-minded 
barbarians, and if is qui’e another thing to convert a people whose ciyi!- 
ization, though different in character, is, I believe, not far below that of 
the missionaries themselves. It is interesting to notice that most of the 
converts the missionaries have made in Japan belong to the lowest 
classes in our society; that is, the least civilized people in Japan. Is 
not this a proof of the faci that the missionaries’ method of propagating 
their religion is fi ted just to this class of people and no other? 

To speak plainly, the educated class of Japan are rather bored by mis- 
sionaries. What they want is broad-minded Christians, who can have 
intercourse with heathen without feeling the necessity of constantly call- 
ing their at en‘ion to the danger of their future salvation. 

- So, it gives me great pleasure to learn that Unitarians of this country 
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have decided to send the Rev. A. M. Knapp to our country as their rep- 
resentative. For the first time, the Japanese at home will be given a 
chance of seeing what kind of man a true, liberal Christian is. And I 
know they will find him very, very different from the semi-fanatic mis- 
sionaries. As a native of Japan, I give him the most hearty welcome to 
the “Land of the Rising Sun.” May God, Buddha, and all the eight 
million deities of Japan bless him ! 


Surely, no religious embassy ever went out before with so cordial 
a welcome, or so comprehensive a benediction ! 


WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Many of our readers will be glad to see the sketch which we — 
give below (simultaneously with the London Jnguwirer) of one 
who came many years ago to this country, a stranger except to 
afew who had been drawn to him by a certain grave and rich 
quality in his religious writings, and who lived among us a 
thoughtful, modest, and somewhat retired life, till his death in — 
the summer of 1885. The sketch is prepared by a friend known 
and dear to very many of us, first as a guest in an extended jour- 
ney thirty-eight years back, when he was doubly welcome for his 
father’s and sister’s sake as well as his own, and since as a kindly 
and hospitable host to every member of our American brotherhood _ 
whom he could win to his pleasant home on the Dorsetshire 
coast. The two, as will appear, were fellow-students under that 
wise teacher, Dr. Wellbeloved, of York, and they were among the 
most constant of the living links, by which the wider fellowship 
las been woven on both sides of the sea. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Mountford came here first by the warm urgency of Rey. 
I’, D. Huntington, then minister of the South Congregational 
Church in Boston, now “ Protestant Episcopal ” Bishop of West- 
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When I was in New England, in 1849, I surprised my friends at hoe 
by telling them that the two ministers of our denomination in whom the | 
greatest interest was expressed were Mr. Martineau and — Mr. Mount- — 
ford. William Mountford was then the minister of a small rural con 
gation, and was very little known among us; but his Martyria had 
republished in Boston, U.S., in 1846 by Dr. Huntington (now Bisho 
Central New York) with a high eulogium: “It might be difficult to 
to a work, in modern literature at least, where within the same e 
are to be found more passages that stir the heart and cling to the 1 n 
ory. ” His Euthanasy added to his reputation. He went to Bost 
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1850, and died there in 1885. He had outlived his fame, but some 
record of him may be welcomed by those who prized his works. Nine 
years ago, I. sent him a little memorial of Miss Carpenter of Regent 
Street, in which reference is made to her brother Thomas. He wrote: 
“Never has any reading produced such effect on me.... For two days 
I was with your uncle, and cuch a throng of remembrances pressed 
upon me that it was as though I had walked about Birmingham in a 
cloud. It has been a peculiarity of mine never, hardly, to think of my 
personal past; and that has been because of the long agony which I had 
after the death of my mother, when I was ten years old.” The rest of 
his letter is filled with details of what he had heard of his family. For 
some generations, his ancestors farmed their own land at Kinlet, near 
Kidderminster. His father. was, I learn, a wood-turner in that town. 
After his mother’s death, he was adopted by her sister, Miss Follows, 
who lived with her aged father. Mountford always spoke of her with 
affectionate respect: she was a great reader, and did what she could to 
teach the children of the poor. ; 

He was a delicate child; and the limp, which was one of his peculiari- 
ties, was the result of early weakness. Once he was nearly drowned in 
the river Stour, from which he was dragged out senseless. He went to 
Pearsall’s Grammar School; and “his intelligence and his quiet studious 
habits soon won for him the esteem of the schoolmaster, the Rev. Evan 
Jones,” who left him his library. He there became known to the Rey. J. 
Kentish, of Birmingham, who encouraged him to prepare for entrance at 
York College. While attending the school of the Rev. E. Bristow at 
Birmingham, he boarded with Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Carpenter, who, being 
without children of their own, were glad to have such an inmate. “Your 
uncle,’ he wrote to me, ‘“‘had much to do with my tone of thinking and 
independence. I yenerate his memory, and love it. It was an un- 

_ broken time of happiness that I passed at King Alfred’s Place.” During 
his vacation, he paid a week’s visit to Mr. Kentish, who helped him in the 
purchase of books. Mountford and I entered Manchester College, York, 
together in 1833 : he was then about seventeen. In many of his letters, 
he expressed bis thankfulness for his training among the English Pres- 
byterians, and the accurate scholarship of his learned tutors: “If Mr. 
Wellbeloved did not show us all truth, he gave us that honesty and free- 
dom of thought which are the master-keys of all knowledge, sooner or 
later.” In his earliersessions, though he was a painstaking student, he 
gave no promise of eminence. When he became so much better known 
than any of us in the literary world, it amused me to remember that his 
candidate’s paper for our College Repository was rejected as dull and 
jejune! Towards the end of his course, he seemed kindled with fresh 
thoughts. He renounced the philosophy of Hartley and Mill, and aston- 

--ished the little congregation supplied by the students with a vehemence 

_and fervor they little anticipated: he was very short in stature, and boy- 
ish in appearance. 
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Within a month after leaving college (July 8, 1838), he commenced his 
ministry at the Strangeways Chapel, Manchester (opened June 17). It 
had been built for the Greengate congregation, founded by the Rey. J. R. 
Beard (D.D. in 1841). An unfortunate dispute had, however, arisen; 
and those who claimed the new chapel wished to appoint a new minister. 
Mountford had consulted Mr. Kentish, who told him that he had no 
right to decline; but he little anticipated the difficulties that beset him. 
The leading ministers of the district resented the exclusion of their able 
and zealous friend, and the ardent young preacher felt himself unwel- 
come. He was never so unhappy in his life. He worked, however, with 
great energy, overdoing himself —and his hearers; for some of his doc- 
trinal lectures were nearly an hour and a half in length! He was also a 
laborious student; but his health suffered, and after about three years he 
resigned. On Oct. 21, 1841, a massive silver inkstand and a purse of ~ 
£60 were presented to him at a congregational meeting. Sir T. Potter, 
who presided, said that “their late esteemed pastor had secured their 
warmest approbation and affectionate regard.” (Dr. Beard subsequently — 
became the minister of the chapel.) After a short ministry at Hinckley, 
he removed to Lynn, Norfolk. In February, 1844, he wrote, afteralong 
interval: “Ill health does not make me communicative. The last six 
months before leaving Manchester and eighteen subsequent months I was 
very ill. Also, when one of your letters reached me, I was in want of cae 
some of the necessaries of life, owing to a heavy loss which I sustained 
in endeavoring to assist some persons. ... It is good for me to have been — 
afflicted. I have more peace of mind iret I have possessed at any time 
since leaving college. My hair, which had begun to turn gray, is now as 
black as formerly.” He speaks of having travelled abroad; and perhaps ay 
at this time he obtained the degree of Ph.D., M.A., at a German univer- 
sity. He styled himself “M.A.” in only one of fie books: on the title: 
pages of the rest, he is simply called “ William Mountford.” His salary. 
was now only £70 a year; and he lived chiefly on brown brews and milk, 
that he ey be able to buy books. 


ae 


Feuer s a Glasgow. After it had been collected into a volta it pe 
(as has been said) republished by Dr. Huntington, who was then a very 
popular Unitarian minister at Boston, and one of the editors of the ‘Re- “ 
ligious Magazine and of the Christian Register, so that the merits of the ey ee 
book soon became known. While at Lynn, Mountford also wrote Ch 8 we 
tianity, the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life. Dr. Sadler, of Hampste a F 
writes: “Mr, Edwin Field thought very highly of Martyria, and from 
some things in it was anxious that Mr. Mountford should write a 
on death. The suggestion was communicated, I think, through m 
and the reply was that Huthanasy was already in preparation.” — 
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work was first published in Boston. Itis entitled Euthanasy ; or, Happy 
Talks towards the End of Life. Jt comprises forty-three chapters, in the 
form of conversations between the aged Marham and Aubin, his nephew, 
who had not long to live. It contains many passages of rare beauty, and 
“breathes a singularly thoughtful and elevated spirit of piety.” He 
could not have written it but for the great trials and sorrows through 
which he had passed, while it bears evidence of his varied studies. It 
cost him dear. “ What with the writing of that book and the wretched 
climate, I was near dying last autumn” (1847). He suffered from the 
“aguish intermittent fever, the peculiar product of the swamps” near 
Lynn; and, though he was greatly attached to many friends there, he did 
well to remove to Kingswood, near Birmingham. It is now a favorite 
residence of many whose business lies in the Midland metropolis, but 
then he found himself very desolate in his parsonage. The post-office 
was three miles off, there were hardly twenty houses within a mile of 
him, and almost all his acquaintances were farmers and men who did 
not read books. ‘“ Almost quite alone in the wilderness I am, but with- 
out the Baptist’s liking for solitude.” He often suffered from “ horribly 
low spirits —a dreadful business is that of the thinker.” In 1849, he 
published Beauties of Channing, with an Essay prefixed. It ends thus: 
“ And now his simple name is a nobler thing than even the books them- 
selves of most other writers.” 

He had long had the wish to visit the United States, but it was abated 
by his disgust at the color-phobia which (as he heard) affected even such 
devoted philanthropists as Dr. Tuckerman. In 1849, Dr. Huntington 
obtained a free passage for him. He did not sail till November, and 
arrived in Boston at the beginning of 1850, after a wretched voyage of 
six weeks. It was announced in the papers that he would preach in 
Dr. Huntington’s church the next Sunday morning. There was a great 
congregation. There was a still greater crowd to hear him in the First 
Church, at the Thursday Lecture, January 17. This was an ancient 
institution, which had degenerated into an assembly of a few ministers 
and ladies; and the service was usually over in fifty minutes. On this 
occasion, the assemblage brought back the old days of Buckminster and 
Channing. Many had to stand: among the audience were Longfellow 
and other Cambridge professors and literary men. The service was 
twice the usual length, but the people were very attentive. Dr. Rufus 
Ellis (who became the beloved pastor of this church) wrote : “ His books, 
especially Euthanasia, 2ad gone before him; and the delighted readers 
were eager to see and hear a writer by whom they had been so attracted. 
Similar gatherings awaited the preacher in many places. One I can re- 
eall in quiet Northampton [Mass.], where he was the writer’s guest. 
There was a singular freshness both in manner and in matter. The 

_ preacher’s style was his own. The sentences were as likely to end in a 
particle as in any other way.... His truth was not reasoned truth, and 
‘sometimes the sermon could haye begun in the middle or at the end, 
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like the Hebrew Bible, as well as at the beginning; but the words were 
as ‘apples of gold in pictures of silver,’— words of the spirit.” Hutha- 
nasy is a book which has taken a great hold on those whose hearts are 
touched by sorrow or pain: it was one of the last works read by the 
sainted Mary Ware. It naturally had excited a great personal interest 
in its author. Some, who expected to see a Marham or an Aubin,—an 
aged white-haired patriarch or a wasted invalid,— were surprised by 
his bodily presence; but they found him not only original and impul- 
sive, but very unaffected and pleasant. It must have been strange to 
him, after his solitary, neglected life, to be the object of so much regard; 
but he did not seem spoiled by it. 
He had not resigned his pulpit at Kingswood, and, when he found that 
I was returning in August, he said that, had he known in time, he should 
have returned with me; but thenceforth his home was in America. He 
‘ supplied for a short time the Unitarian church at Washington, where 
President Fillmore had a seat and Daniel Webster and Edward Everett 
were occasional attendants. He had previously “ preached a sermon on 
the Fugitive Slave Bill, and on men’s duties about it,—a good, honest 
_ sermon with the word fell in it”; but, like others who could not accord 
with all the sayings and doings of the Garrisonians, he was bitterly as- 
sailed by them as “pro-slavery.” He did not choose to answer charges 
which he felt to be utterly baseless. While settled for a short time at — 
Gloucester, Mass., he completed Zhorpe, a Quiet English Town, and 
Human Life therein. “I began it one November evening (he told me), 
because I was miserable and lonely. Into it are worked up thoughts - ‘ 
which I had been accumulating in my note book.” He was pleased by © er 
having it published on liberal terms by Messrs. Ticknor & Co., as they : 
were not Unitarian booksellers. It was favorably reviewed. The prin-— 
cipal character is the pastor of the Presbyterian chapel: “ His conversa- a 
tion is a perfect treasury of profound and striking thoughts, and apt 
quotations from a wide range of authors of both ancient and modern . 
times.” His housekeeper is “a woman with a most marvellous collection Salis. 
of ancient and wise saws.” The book, however, never became popular ; fe 
its merits were plernishes, when it was read as a tale. 7 


resort about twelve iste from Boston. Among bis hearers was Pr 
E. Crowninshield, a lady a few years older than himself, of cultivated 
mind, wealthy, and of a good. family: her brother had been Speaker 
the Gesasbueciee House of Representatives. Their acquaintance led 
their marriage in March, 1853. At her wish, he resigned his pastor 
charge, though he preached occasionally. They resided at her house 


Boston after spending the summer at Nahant.* 


*The poet Longfellow took ‘‘ Mountford’s Cottage” July 18, 1856. It “ boasts 
of the finest situations in Nahant. It is on the southern point, and right aboy 
ocean. From this little room in the attic I look over the broad Atlantic, with 
ing between me and England; and the rush of rising tides and the ceaseless wa 
the sea is heard by day and night.”— Longfellow’s Life, vol. ii., pp. 282, 283, 
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In 1855, he became deeply interested in what is called “ spiritualism.” 
Phenomena came to his knowledge which he could not explain. He did 
not profess .to say whether they were to be attributed to disembodied 
spirits or to some occult law of mind. He thought that, at all events, 
they were important enough to call for investigation ; but he found that 
persons of position avoided the subject. In 1860, he had slowly come to 
the conclusion that spirits did intervene. He had always the courage of 
his convictions, and thrice brought-the subject forward at the meetings 
of the Boston clergy: “It was very curious how my observations were 
taken. The brethren looked at one another; and, when I stopped, there 
was dead silence for a while, after which the debating went forward 
exactly as though all I had said had been whispered down in the cellar.” 
He found that his articles were rejected by editors if they contained 
reference to spiritualism. This probably intensified his interest in it, 
while it weakened his ties to the Unitarian denomination. He now very 
rarely preached, and for many years never looked at the Christian 
Register. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mountford were in Europe from 1858 to 1860. He 
preached only at York and Hampstead. Interesting and characteristic 
letters on his travels appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the American 
Unitarian Association. They stayed a long time in Rome, where “the 
subject of the supernatural” grew on him “as to importance, and deep- 
ened as to interest.” In a second visit, 1867, he preached at Bridport 
(June 2) with great power and earnestness-on the “ Open Vision.” Be- 
tween these journeys, he had been writing a book, for which he studied 
the Fathers and Neo-Platonists; but he resolved not to speak of it till it 
was finished. It was not printed; but it probably contained the sub- 
stance of five articles on “The Miraculous” in the Monthly Religious 
Magazine in 1868-69. These excited great attention, and were praised 
both by the Orthodox and the Radicals, so that he was encouraged to add 

another on “The Outburst of Spiritualism.” He was “ pleased at finding 
that he could begin afresh, and as an incognito, and succeed as well as 
ever he did.” These articles, with other matter, were embodied in his 


last book,— Miracles, Past and Present, pp. 520. At this he worked more | 


than ten hours a day for sixteen months. The mental pressure was 
great: “Opening out new roads, however poorly, is not nearly as easy as 
sweeping old paths.” The excitement caused by his article induced two 
leading publishers to compete for the work, which they would not have 
entertained a thought of a year before; and the first edition (1870) was 
sold in twelve days. Leading men in the Episcopal and other orthodox 
churches spoke of it in high terms. ; 

One reviewer suspects that this “interesting and valuable book is 
talked of more among men of letters and science than by professed eccle- 
siastics. ... He [the author] says, with great wealth of illustration and 
suggestion, that spiritual realities must be spiritually observed, felt, and 
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comprehended.... In this position, he finds himself at one with such 
men as Tyndall and others of the physical philosophers of to-day.” 
Those who cannot agree with the book may be amused with some of its 
sarcastic passages, and impressed by the elevated and beautiful thoughts 
which it contains. The Unitarian periodicals seem almost to have 
ignored it, and many suppose that after his marriage he wrote nothing 
of any consequence. 

After this work, he commenced two or three others at different times, 
and made some progress with them. Some of his occasional articles were 
published. His later life was clouded by financial difficulties. His wife’s 
property suffered from the great fire in Boston (1872), and still more 
from the dishonesty of a trustee. Mountford wrote: He was “‘a man 
eminent as to business and of munificent philanthropy. In 1870, he died 
suddenly of apoplexy; and I made an oration at the funeral to many 
hundreds of people. A month afterwards it appeared that, eight months 
previously, he had got conveyed to himself the one-half of our property 
for the purpose of helping himself along at a critical time.” He was 
told by an experienced lawyer that he had no chance of recovery except 
by a compromise; but he had read Blackstone, and resolved to try. 
After about four years, he recovered the larger portion; and, three years 
later, a corporation that had illegally transferred the remaining portion 
to the assignees of the trusteee was also sued successfully. The verdict 
made a great sensation among professional trustees and lawyers. But, 
though he carried this point (1878), he seems to have been unwise in 


business matters. Riches took to themselves wings, and his latter days — 


were spent in comparative poverty. 

In early life, adversity had roused all his energies: now, it depressed 
them. He often suffered from great exhaustion, as well as from severe 
illness,— pain that was “awful, unbearable — only that it was borne.” 
Unhappily, he too frequently sought the treacherous stimulus of wine. 
Though little change appeared in his letters, I heard that his old vivac- 
ity in social intercourse was gone, and that he often seemed lost and 
depressed. He still strove to write on abstruse religious questions ; but 
he said: “I cannot find the words nor the stand-point I want. I feel very 
much as I did once on Mont Blanc, when there was nothing to be seen, 
not even a foot-path, but only driving, swirling, blinding fog: through 
that mist I had, for a moment, a view, as though telescopic, of the green 
beautiful valley at the bottom of the abyss.” In that letter (February, 
- 1884), he mentioned that Mrs. Mountford had been ill, day and night, for 


many months: she died that summer. She had “ wished him to read the - 


service at her funeral; and, although he appeared too weak in body and 


mind for such a work, the relations thought it best that no one else 


should be asked; and, to their great surprise, he went through the service 
with very much of his old power and touching manner. It was some- 
thing wonderful the way in which he met the occasion.” He sent me 
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the address, which was printed. Death seemed to have transfigured 
her; and he, who knew her best, revealed what was best and noblest in 
her character. From that time, his decline was but too obvious. He felt 
“terribly alone, and worse still when not alone.” He brightened up 
when he saw old friends, such as his fellow-student, Rev. J. Robberds, 
and Dr. Rufus Ellis, and cherished the hope of going to England; but 
this was not to be. He passed his last months in a comfortable board- 
ing-house. His mind was clouded. some weeks before the end; “but 
then, oh, such a look of awakening there was on his face,—so meek 
and poor in life, so grand and comprehensive in death!’”’ The funeral 
service was conducted by his countryman, Rey. Brooke Herford (a suc- 
cessor of Dr. Channing and of Dr. Gannett, whose cordial kindness 
Mountford greatly valued). No other minister was present except Dr. 
Rufus Ellis. It was a sad contrast between the enthusiasm which had 
greeted him on his arrival in America and the loneliness of his de- 
parture. 

After a while, Dr. Ellis wrote a brief reminiscence of him for ‘the 
Christian Register: ‘“‘ There was a charm in his speech, and in the little 
which he wrote, to the last. His books will still have readers, and will 
quicken and nourish what is best in us. I was glad that Mr. Herford, 
in his very fitting last offices, read some of the golden sentences of the 
departed. I was glad to recall, in those last moments, the days which 
had been strength and helpfulness.” Dr. Sadler, who knew him inti- 
mately, had repeatedly urged him to publish a volume of sermons; and 
not long before his death he consented to do so, if his friend would 
undertake the selection and publication. On hearing of his removal, I 
wrote to inquire respecting the works which had been his occupation for 
many years, but nothing seems to be known of his papers: unless he had 
copied them for the printer, they were probably in short-hand, and may 
have been destroyed. But his readers have ample store of his best and 
highest thoughts. Dr. Rufus Ellis, who visited England that autumn, 
undertook to convey to Mountford’s American friends how desirable it 
was that some of his sermons should be published. A few days after, 
he himself died suddenly at Liverpool. On All Saints’ Day, Dr. Sadler 
paid a tribute to the memory of both of them. A newspaper in Mount- 
ford’s native town contained a short memorial of that “eminently origi- 


nal and suggestive writer.” 
RusseLt L. CARPENTER. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


SOME NEW STUDIES OF EVOLUTION. 


The wide topic of “evolution” shows itself in almost as many 
ways as there are minds to grasp it or tongues to tell of it. But 
there is one aspect of it, in particular, the most interesting of all, 
which books have made less account of than they might. For it 
opens up an infinite range of illustration of what we might call 
moral sympathy between men and those creatures which in the 
evolutionist’s view are “but a little lower” than he. Sir John 
Lubbock has told us how one ant differeth from another ant in 
capacity of moral courage and affection, and Mr. Darwin has no- 
ticed grades of intelligence in earth-worms. Nay, was it not by 
some feeble faculty of understanding and choice that the wretched 
little amoeba, or whatever it was that made the lowest link in the 
chain of animal life, began to better its condition, and equip itself 
or its descendants for higher flights? If it be so, then certainly, 
as we mount the scale of being, we shall find an opening out every 
way to the affections, mental capacities, and moral qualities which 
we have superciliously talked of as “human” only. All that we 
have called instinct hitherto will show itself as intelligence that — 
has once emerged from the subconscious stage, and then has 
lapsed into the habitual, mechanical, or unconscious condition, to” } a4, 
which all customary thinking tends. a 

We need only hint at the great play this gives to the intelli; 
gent curiosity of the naturalist, and equally to the human sym- 
pathy of the observer, who looks at things from such a point of — a 
view. To our mind it gives the chief interest, originality ae? - 
charm which we find in the volume whose title we give below* 
The title reads a little awkwardly, as if “our heredity ” consisted — 
only in “lectures” which the Almighty is supposed to give us 
by his word written out in the universe of living things,—an in 
terpretation of the phrase surely not to be disdained. In tru 
the book consists of a course —or, rather, of three courses — 
popular lectures, having great freshness and beauty of style, a 
a fertility of illustration that makes the reading of its pages 
perpetual delight. Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate 


* Our Heredity from God, consisting of Lectures on Eyolution. By E. P. Po 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 416. : Y 
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we can personally testify) in one of the most lovely and fertile 
districts of central New York. Here are the kindly and well- 
kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of choice » 
breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run 
confidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful 
cats, “Gladstone” and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge 
and leap out to greet him in turn at milking-time; above all, the 
preserve of singing-birds that innocently share his fruit and com- 
fort him with.their cheery song. And so, with a keen and friendly 
observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of nature at first hand in this 
varied and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intel- 
ligence, heredity, or spontaneous variation are notes from his 
own journal of this fascinating companionship. It needs not to 
tell the quality of interest which is given thus to a large portion 
of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. 

The author keeps also a very level head in the rather slippery 
and difficult path of speculative opinion into which he now and 
then diverges from the. safe highway of observation. He is care- 
ful to say that “evolution” is a process only, and that the study 
of it does not properly trouble itself with theories of origin or 
end. At the same time he is perhaps unnecessarily anxious to 
aim a hit or make a point here and there against the “hypothe- 
sis” of creation. He even seems, now and then, unwilling to ad- 
mit that there is a directing intelligence or a kindly purpose in 
the process he delights to study, except as intelligent purpose 
may be said to be self-diffused through all forms of being, down 
to the very lowest: it is the limited individual mind he likes 
to show signs of everywhere. Thus a tender motherly impulse 
leads some egg-laying creature to pack the egg or its crude prod- 
uct mm a natural pocket, or loose fold of the skin, and in “due 
course she becomes a marsupial. Again, she bethinks her of a 
completer shelter and nourishment for her undeveloped young, 
and by a process not at all purely physical, but mainly and admi- 
rably moral, she becomes a mammal. Gay insects have only, by 
an act of forethought, to take on the colors of the flower or fruit 
they love (or vice versa), or to indue an outer coat that shall ef- 
fectually disguise them as dead leaves, or secrete an acrid juice 
that they are sure no insectivorous bird will care to touch. 
Plants, too, feel the kindly impulse: the clematis softly entreats 
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you to guide her floating spray to some sure support; and the 
proverbial ivy, doubtless, feels a lover-like affection for the oak to 
which she fondly clings. All this gives a charmingly dramatic 
turn to one’s observations of the naturalist’s world, and might 


pass, in fact, for a pretty and instructive fable, not inferior, surely, | 


to the wayward mythologies of the ancient time, which stained 
the rose from Cytherea’s thorn-pricked foot, or traced the nightin- 
gale’s lament to the cruel tale of Philomel. Indeed, we think our 
naturalists cannot well have too much of this ingenious biography 
of nature’s changes, which so reverses the “business” of evolu- 
tion (to speak after the manner of dramatic critics) from the hard, 
dull, and wooden way in which it is sometimes thought of,—as a 
mere resultant of mechanical forces, natural selection, and the 
struggle for existence. This method makes ts throughout, psy- 
chological, ethical, and almost human. 

Still, the thirty years during which this view of things has 
been growing familiar have hardly given us time to dogmatize or 
formulate, even to the degree to which our friend seems now and 
then inclined. Such things can be spoken better —as soon as we 
get beyond the rich wilderness of the facts of observation — to 
the fancy than to the rational understanding: they lie in that 


realm of mystery, whose native tongue is symbol, and not logic. 


It would be a very great pity if that. thick veil of mystery which 
we strain our eyes to penetrate should be dispelled, in favor of 
the dry light of a cloudless day. But there is no danger that it 
ever will be; for beyond the cunningest and clearest explanation 


of the wonder remains a deeper wonder, upon which the most. 


trained eyesight can only play, the keenest understanding can 
only meditate, from afar. 

We do not find that the author of this pleasing volume is un- 
duly daring or arrogant in the wider speculative horizon he sug- 
gests. On the contrary, his motive, as it is humane and sympa- 
thetic on the one hand, so it is practical and religious on the other. 
“Our heredity from God,” though not perhaps the best title that 
could be chosen, nevertheless stands for a reverential, trustful, 
and wholesome mood, of which the proofs are many. In fact, 
our first attraction to the book was the assurance that had been 


given us of the religious comfort and advantage which many per-_ 


sons had found in the author’s view. This value consists, in part, 
in the release from dogmatic orthodoxy into a wide universe of 
life and cheer; but in part, also, in the serene temper and the 
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wise uses which belong to the better life. The author does 
not disguise those facts of malign, obnoxious, and encroaching 
growths, which seem to make against his predominating opti- 
mism. But he does not dwell upon them too much, polemically, 
as is the way with some modern naturalistic schools: he holds, on 
the other hand, very firmly to the better creed, that life, as an 
heredity from that which is perfect and eternal, mounts by proc- 
ess of evolution to higher levels; the impure and base will per- 
ish, but the good shall never die. This cheerful view is perhaps 
too much assumed as certainty; too little set forth as achieve- 
ment, under doubtful and hard conditions, becoming thus the 
painfully won reward of noble endeavor. But it is, to say the 
least, in friendly keeping with the highest and best uses to be 
made of human life. 

We subjoin, in the author’s words, the object of the three parts, 
or courses, of which the book consists: 1. “to sum up the lead- 
ing arguments in favor of evolution, as. accounting for structural 
variety, and as able to explain the actual condition of living creat- 
ures”; 2. “to show the commonalty of life between [among] all 
creatures, and how definitely the links in a consecutive develop- 
ment of life have been established”; 3. “to follow evolution 
after man is reached, to trace the rise of intelligence and morals, 
until we reach the great questions of God and Immortality.” It 
is in the second part that we have found the chief wealth and 
charm of illustration before spoken of. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The second instalment of Canon Creighton’s judicial history of a sub- 
ject the impartial treatment of which is difficult for any Protestant * 
covers the period from the election of Paul II. to the year momentous 
for the Roman Catholic Church, 1517 A.D. Luther changed entirely 
“the perspective of the history of the papacy,” destroying the interest 
of its secular policy, but restoring the historical dignity of the popes, 
who were no longer to be judged by their ability in maintaining them- 
selves among the potentates of Italy, but were now called to account as 
the heads of the Christian Church. This effect of Luther’s protest falls 
beyond these volumes. They treat of Paul IL, Sixtus 1V., Innocent 


~. *A History of the Papacy during the Pertod of the Reformation. By M. Creighton, 
M.A. The Italian Princes, 1464-1518, Vols. III, and IV. pp. xvi, 307, and xii, 314, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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VIIL., Alexander VI., Julius II., and Leo X. as Italian princes, scheming 
and fighting, like their princely contemporaries, for purely secular ends. 
The noble Savonarola arises to confront the worst of these worldlings with 
the demand for a moral reformation. For this Alexander cared little; 
but, when the moral reform was seen to require an ecclesiastical reform 
as its prerequisite, the papacy aroused itself. “The deadly struggle of 
the world against the righteous man raged round Savonarola, and made 
him a hero of the eternal tragedy of the human soul.” The chapter in 
the third volume which tells his fate has an interest beyond all the 
others. 

Conscious of the irony of destiny which condemns a Savonarola to 
the scaffold and leaves a Borgia to reign as vicar of Christ, Canon 
Creighton can yet endeavor to do exact justice to Alexander VI. and his 
children. He has not stultified himself by an attempt to rehabilitate 
the cruel aud licentious pope as a model of virtue, nor has he excused 
his immorality and wickedness because he was a kind father. But, as 
the preface reminds us, the author has refused his faith to the gossip of 
the Renaissance as well a3 to the miracles of the Middle Age. Criti- 
cising soberly the reports of the many poisonings attributed to the Bor- 
gias, for instance, Canon Creighton does not think they are more credible 
because they are more numerous. The strongest case against Alexander 
VI. is that of Cardinal Michieli. “The death of Cardinal Ferrari is 
also suspicious. I do not think that there is any trustworthy evidence 
in the other cases.” The note on the Borgia poisonings ridicules the 
belief in poison prevalent in bygone times, and ranks it with the belief 
in witcheraft. “The exceptional infamy that attaches to Alexander VI. 
is largely due to the fact that he did not add hypocrisy to his other 
vices.” Such is the historian’s final judgment; while he recognizes that 
as “the Borgia have become legendary as types of unrestrained wicked- 
ness, it is difficult to judge them fairly, without seeming to palliate 
iniquity.” The political and social corruption of the time is only set 
in a more hideous light by such a sentence, which relieves the individual 
at the expense of the age. 

Sobriety is the main characteristic of Canon Creighton as an historian. 
His pages lack, in consequence, the picturesqueness of such works as Dr. 
Bayne’s biography of Luther; but the marks of impartiality and thor- 
oughness are so many as to leave, even upon, the reader anxious for  —S 
vivid contrasts in the story, an impression more lasting than the most 
fervid partisanship in behalf of Protestantism could effect. Conta ig “ 
himself strictly to the history of the papacy, the author has eut him 
off from many topics which are attractive, but irrelevant. The wars of 
Julius IL, the true founder of the papal States, must be told at length ; 
but the movements of thought in England and Germany, which were to — 
culminate in the Reformation, are neglected, since this is not a general - : 
history of that great event. Such restraint, however, does not, of course, 
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keep Canon Creighton from noticing at due length the work of Bra- 
mante, Raffael; and Michel Angelo, as whose patron Julius IL. will live 
to remotest. posterity. The pope “had the true mark of greatness,— 
that he sympathized with all that was great. He was more than a mere 
patron of art: he provided great artists with great opportunities. He 
did not merely employ great artists: he impressed them with a sense of 
his own greatness, and called out all that was strongest and noblest in 
their own nature. They knew that they served a master who was in 
sympathy with themselves.” The papacy, again, must be credited with a 
large toleration for philosophic thought. Pomponazzi was even allowed 
to contest the immortality of the soul without rebuke. The Roman 
court “allowed free thought beyond the extremest limits of ecclesiastical 
prudence.” . 

Canon Creighton’s volumes denote a plain advance of the judicial 
mind among Protestant writers. Reprobating the offences of the popes 
against the very elements of morality, he has not crowded his story with 
repeated epithets of blame. He has shown their relations to their times, 
and has thus concentrated himself upon the true task of the historian, 
who has a larger office than the teacher of morals. 


The World to Come. By William Burnet Wright. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The title of this volume of sermons is misleading: they have no ref- 
erence to any future state except that which every preacher of righteous- 
ness desires to see established here upon earth. Mr. Wright’s preface 
attempts to set the various discourses in a logical framework; but the 
book is plainly a collection of sermons preached in the ordinary round 
of the year’s duty, five being concerned with festival days. Mr. Wright’s 
discourses have the stamp of good extemporaneous addresses, to which 
it is easy to listen with pleasure; but their thought is scarcely ever 
weighty enough to make the reading of them a matter of great profit. 


Christianity vs. Ecclesiasticism.— This is a book of theological discus- 
sion between a thoughtful and scholarly layman, who has reasoned and 
read his way out of the Church of England, and the narrow-minded 
vicar of his parish church. Dialogue is a cumbrous form of exposition; ° 
and there is little novelty in the matter here presented, which is familiar 
to the readers of Unitarian controversial literature, with the exception 
of the pages on Pusey and Keble. (Williams & Norgate.) 


The New Catholic Church, with Thoughts on Theism.— This is a tenth 
revised and enlarged edition, bound in cloth, of a booklet noticed by us 
in its previous pamphlet form. The chief value of the volume is in its 
extracts from many recent authors concerning the main topics of relig- 
ious thought. (Triibner & Co.) 


- In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses. By Edward E. Hale.— 
-This is a handsome new edition of Dr. Hale’s beautiful story of the heal- 
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ing of Félicie Waldo by Father John of Lugio, “for the love of Christ, 
and in his name,” well and widely known as.one of the author’s master- 
pieces. Many small woodcuts by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R.A., really illus- 
trate the tale. No better gift book for young or old could be desired 
than this classic of Christian charity. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Lights of Two Centuries. Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale.— This volume 
is a collection of fifty good biographical sketches of eminent men of the 
last two centuries, averaging about twelve pages each. The brief biog- 
raphies are arranged in five sections, devoted to artists and sculptors, 
prose writers, composers, poets, and inventors. With each section is 
given a full-page plate containing the heads of the great men whose 
lives are sketched. The part relating to inventors, a fair specimen of 
the volume, recites the main facts in the lives and works of Arkwright, 
Watt, the Montgolfiers, Fulton, Whitney, Stephenson, Bessemer, Edi- 
son, and Bell. The volume should be a very useful one for reading 
circles. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) 


we, 


The Bridal of Triermain. By Sir Walter Scott. With fourteen illus- 
trations by Percy MacQuoid, R.I.—Sir Walter’s Arthurian poem is - 
decidedly one of his minor achievements, even in poetry; but it is one = — 
of the few which have long remained unillustrated. Mr. MacQuoid’s 
full-page illustrations lend new and greater interest to the poem. The 
romantic and symbolic features of the narrative afford more opportunities 
to the artist than a much greater poem,— Marmion, for instance. Sev. ihe f° 
eral of Mr. MacQuoid’s designs are very strong: such are King Arthur ~ rs. 
at the gate of the mystic castle, his last parley with Guendolen, Sage a ve 
Merlin arising to check the slaughter of the Knights, Sir Roland before 
the tower and facing the four maidens., In those which present Gyne h, 


romantic yet elusive spirit of the tale of the bridal of Sir Roland de 
- Vaux and the Sleeping Beauty. (Lee & Shepard ) i 


Holmes’s “ Under the Violets” in a prominent place. But the literai 
quality of the book could easily have been improved by substituti 
such verses as Wordsworth’s “ A violet by a mossy stone” for th 
N. P. Willis and the anonymous poets quoted. Mr. George T. A 
thas engraved Miss Jerome’s designs on wood and superintend r 
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printing, a sufficient guarantee of the mechanical excellence of the 
book. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Thoughts.’ Second Series. By Ivan Panin. Boston: Cupples & 
Hurd.—We opeu by chance upon this paragraph (227): “The path of 
most men to virtue is like that of the dog when out with his master, 
backward and forward over the same track. No wonder, then, that they 
so often tire before the end of their journey.” The book abounds in 
these delightful and epigrammatic sayings. Its tone is that of a grave, 
somewhat austere, and wholly devout stoicism; that is, the doctrine is 
rather that of self-abnegation and moral discipline than of hopefulness 
and joy, though these, too, do not lack. As a book to take up and lay 
down at the moment, and to find in it some hint of wholesome and 
piquant reflection, we have found it a pleasant table companion. 


Social Equilibrium and Other Problems, Ethical and Religious. By 
George Batchelor. Boston: G. H. Ellis. pp. 286.— Mr. Batchelor’s qual- 
ity as an essayist is well known to the readers of this Review, in which 
several of thess thoughtful and admirable papers have appeared. Their 
well-poised and balanced judgment is none too strongly emphasized in 
the leading title. We have been particularly struck, in glancing rapidly 
through the volume, with the freshness and aptitude of the illustra- 
tions :* those, for example, in the essay entitled ‘The Natural Meaning of 
the Word ‘Ought.’”” Some other suggestive titles are: “ The Future of 
the Minority”; ‘ Heredity and Tradition in Morals”; “Is it Religion 
versus Righteousness?’ For critical appreciation of the bearings of mod- 
ern knowledge on religious or ethical discussion, we know of no superior. 


Men and Letters. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By Hor- 
ace E. Scudder.— Eleven articles, first published anonymously, and most, 
if not all of them, in the Aélantic Monthly, make up this delightful vol- 
‘ume of literary criticism. The longest, and in several ways the best, 
paper is on “ Longfellow and his Art”: it seems to us one of the fairest 
and most judicial estimates of the people’s poet we have ever met. 
“ Emerson’s Self” is a review of Mr. Cabot’s recent biography. The 
papers on “Dr. Mulford” and “ Landor as a Classic” treat of authors 
more removed from common appreciation than Longfellow or even 
Emerson, but Mr. Scudder’s characterization of Mulford and his recom- 
mendation of Landor’s.works to the study of men of let'ers are equally 
felicitous. Other essays discuss “ American History on the Stage,” “ The 
Shaping of ‘ Excelsior,’” “ Aspects of Historical Work,” “The Future 
of Shakespeare,” “Anne Gilchrist,” “Dr. Muhlenberg,” and “F. D. 
Maurice.” The collection is a valuable contribution to the higher criti- 
cism of life and literature, full of the marks of a refined and penetrating 
judgment, which has found expression in a style both vigorous and 


winning. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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The Leading Facts of English History. By D, H. Montgomery. Re- 
vised edition. We have seldom, if ever, seen a text-book of English 
History so thoroughly excellent as this by Mr. Montgomery. Its four 
hundred clear and open pages give one a comprehensive view of what is — 
really worth knowing in the long story of England's progress through 
the ages. The author has written under the influence of the modern 
school of historians, who give due weight to the development of art, com- 
merce, science, and literature, and treat the political element itself from 
the stand-point of comparative politics. At the end of each period comes 
a “general view” of the government, religion, military affairs, industry, 
manners, and customs, learning, letters, and art of the time. These are” ' 
admirable summaries, conveying a wealth of information in a brief space. oi 
The volume has many maps and tables: all in all, it is the best hand-— 
book of English history we have laid eyes upon. (Ginn & Co.) oF 3.7 


Brief Institutes of General History. By E. B. Andrews, D.D.,LL.D. 
Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co.— English history has no place in Prof. a 
Andrews’s scholarly hand-book, since, as he well says, to an American it — 
should be part of the history nearest to him. The work bears out fully ae 
the promise of its title. It is much briefer than Dr. Fisher’s Outline es 


zs 


iveness of an ordinary chapter. As a text-book in advaniaae class 
or for reference in the private library, these Institutes deserve hi 
praise. # 


Stillman’s Archeological Studies, a handsome, thin quarto, ‘conta 
two interesting “studies,” previously given in the Century magazir 
The first is the record of a minute exploration of Ithaca and the ac 
ing waters, made on the excellent theory that, as all attainable parts 
the earth have been visited and described, the best a modern trav 
can do is to begin the cycle over again, with Ulysses, the earliest s 
historic voyager and explorer. The second is an essay which many 
remember with pleasure, arguing that the popularly called “ Venus 
Milo ” is in reality a wingless Victory, taken in some crisis of dange 
safe-keeping from Athens to the islasd of Melos, where it was dis 
in a mutilated state, in 1820. Amply illustrated with wood engrayin 
_ (On the Track of Ulysses ; together with an Excursion in Quest f t 
So-called Venus of Melos. By W. J. Stillman. Boston: Ho 
Mifflin & Co. 4to. pp. 106. $4.00.) — 


McMaster’s Franklin (in the “American Men of Letters”). 
teresting and very readable sketch is especially marked by the 
-and entertaining side-illustrations which the author has gathe 
genial study of the history of the period. It makes a good 
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essarily incomplete biography of its subject, bringing into particular 
prominence his personal qualities and the rather adventurous and con- 
troversial incidents of his earlier political career. (Benjamin Franklin 
as a Man of Letters. By John Bach McMaster. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 293. $1.25.) 


Winter, from the Journal of H. D. Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. 
Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— This volume, which 
we have found full of attraction, is a sort of ‘composite photograph ” 
of a New England winter. It consists of transcripts from Thoreau’s 
journal, in the order of days, not years: December 26, for example, hay- 
ing nine such transcripts, ranging in date from 1841 to 1860. This is a 
novel peculiarity, and, illustrated as it is by Thoreau’s genius for minute 
observation, makes a picture very racy and instructive; especially, the 
winter life of the little wild creatures of the woods. 


Legends from Story-land. James Vila Blake. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. (With illustrations to each chapter.)— The object of this 
very pleasing volume is to interpret —— to a young reader, or to a teacher 
of the young — the deeper truth contained, as in a symbol, by a series 
of legends: How the Roses came, Invisible Armor, Tiresias, Balder, 
and a few.medieval Christian fables. The stories are charmingly told, 
and the inner truth set forth gracefully and sweetly—at too great 
length to be read to or by the children for whom it seems intended, 
but not for those who are to be helped by it in making their own 
interpretation. 


Bodyke: A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism.. By Henry 
Norman. pp. 78.—This book consists of vivid and painful narratives, 
reported first to the Pall Mall Gazette, telling the story of a series of 
evictions in the south-west of Ireland. It is illustrated by rough but 
effective cuts, taken from instantaneous photographs. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Lulu’s Library, By Louisa M. Alcott. Vol. Il.— These stories of fairies 
and flowers were mostly written at sixteen, says Miss Alcott, for her 
younger sisters and their playmates, the little Emersons. and Channings, 
and appeared later as “ Flower Fables.”” They are delicate and fanciful 
tales, not without a moval, which is yet not unduly prominent. (Roberts 
Brothers.) 


Faith’s Festivals, by Mary Lakeman, traces the life of Faith Percival 
from her first Christmas to her last Easter. Of all her festivals, the 
last, at eighty years of age, was the best. It is a gentle and touching 

‘story of a common life lot, prettily bound in white and gold. (Lee & 
- Shepard.) : 
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That sensible book, Natural Law in the Business World, by Henry 
Wood, is now issued in a paper cover at thirty cents. We wish it a 
wide circulation. (Lee & Shepard.) 


We have received a very interesting pamphlet, describing the work 
of an Association of Charities in New Orleans, prepared by its secretary, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen. It is made especially valuable by a somewhat 
detailed history of several specimen cases, and is full of serviceable hints 
for those engaged in this work. \ aa 


Seaside and Wayside, No.1. By Julia McNair Wright.—A series of : 
about forty very entertaining brief chapters, in language really addressed. 
to children and attractive to older minds, on crabs, ants, spiders, was} = a 
and bees. (Nature Readers. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. pp. 57.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. By Bernhard 
Weiss. (Hodder & Stoughton.) ; 
The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. de Pressensé. (Hod 
& Stoughton.) : 
Histoire du Peuple d'Israél. Tome I. Par Ernest Renan. | 
first volume of three of a new work by the historian of the Orig 
Christianity. The article on “Saiil et David” in the Revue des 
Mondes for October 15 is a chapter from this book. Calmann L 
Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in 
ters of Faith. By R. H. Hutton. (The “guides” treated are Nev 
Carlyle, Maurice, M. Arnold, and George Eliot. Macmillan.) 
Christianity and Evolution. By G. Matheson, T. Fowle, Geo 
Cox, A. W. Momerie, and others. 
Die Entwickelungsgeschichte des Dogmas als Lehre von dem 
menschen, auf dem Grunde der Natiirlichen Theologie. Von - 
Harnack. (Volume second of this important History of Chi 


\ ae 


development of dogma.) 


History and Biography: 


Thomas 4 Kempis. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. (This work we r I 
lish Catholic, not a biography, but “Notes of a Visit to the 
which his life was passed and of an examination of his relics,” 
much matter of interest. Kegan Paul.) e 

Life of Samuel Morley, M.P. By E. Hodder. (Hodder & St 

- Early Life of Samuel eo a P. W. Clayden. (Smi 

- & Co,) : 
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Recollections of Forty Years. By F. de Lesseps. (Chapman & Hall.) _ 

My Autobiographical Remains. By W. P. Frith. (The artist. 
Bentley.) 

Saga Time. By J. F. Vicary. (An interesting account of the domes- 
tic and social life of the Norsemen. Kegan Paul.) 

Greek Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 
Conquest. By J.P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 

Elizabethan Literature. By George Saintsbury. (The first volume 
of a new history of English Literature by four different hands. Mac- 
millan.). 

Le Roman au Temps de Shakespeare. Par J. J. Jusseraud. (The 
best account of the subject. Delagarde.) 


Miscellaneous. - 


Lotus and Jewel. By Edwin Arnoid. (Poems of the life and religion 
of India. Triibner.) 

Aucassin- and Nicolette. Edited by F. W. Bourdillon. (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Sketches in the History of Poetry. By Te: Shairp. (Douglas.) 

Venetian Studies. By H. F. Brown. (Kegan Paul.) 

Les Lois Naturelles de l’Economie Politique. By M. G. de Molinari. 

Industrial Peace. Its Advantages, Methods, and Difficulties. By L. 1. 
F. R. Price. (A Report on Arbitration and the Sliding Scale. Preface 
by Prof. A. Marshall, and portrait of Arnold Toynbee. Macmillan.) 

Wowen and Work. By Emily Pfeiffer. (Tribner.) 

Russia, Political and Social. By L. Tikhomiroy. (Sonnenschein.) 

Handbook of Republican Institutions in the United States. By D. J. 
Bannatyne. (Blackwood.) 

The Marriage of Near Kin. By A. H. Huth. (The subject is con- 
sidered in relation to natural law and the teachings of experience. 
Longmans.) 

Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle. (Fourth edition. 
Clarendon Press.) 

A new series of Records of the Past will be edited by Prof. Sayce, 
with full introductions and notes. (S. Bagster & Sons.) The second 
volume of Dean Plumpitre’s translation of Dante is out. It contains 
the Paradise, Minor Poems, and Studies. (Isbister.) Still another edi- 
tion of Shakespeare will be edited by Henry Irving and F. A. Marshall: 
it will indicate by brackets the portions of the plays omitted on the 
stage. (Blackie.) R 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 
History of the Christian Church. By George P. Fisher, D.D. (Scrib-. 
ner’s.) 
Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal. By W. T. Brigham. (Scrib- 
ner’s.) 


Ad 


_ shape by Little, Brown & Co. Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, a trai 
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Memorials of Coleorton. (Letters, of secondary value, from Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and his Sister, Southey and Sir Walter Scott, to Sir Geo . 
and Lady Beaumont. Edited by William Knight. Houghton.) 

Madame de Staél. By Bella Duffy. (Roberts.) 

Pen Portraits of Literary Women. Edited by Helen G. Cone 4 
J. L. Gilder. (Cassell.) . i 

The First Edition of Shakespeare 1628. In Reduced Fac-simile, ay ae 
(Not by Francis Bacon. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Underwoods. By R. L. Stevenson. (A volume of verse which 
lover of poetry can afford to pass over. Mr. Stevenson’s muse, if 
original, has remarkable power of reproducing the spirit of great 
Scribner's.) 

Facts and Fictions of Mental Healing. By C. M. Barrows. (One 
the best books on the Mind-cure from a believer. H. H. Carter.) — 

There has been, of late, quite a remarkable revival, among Ameri 
publishers, of interest in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece, Les Misérabl 
stimulated, in all probability, by a growing demand from readers. 
original it is not easy to procure in a convenient form from Paris; 
W. R. Jenkins, of New York, has brought out a handy edition i 
primer type, which fills five volumes, to be had in paper or clot 
Lascelles Wraxall’s translation, which has been the standard, ha 
revised, with the addition of passages omitted by him, and issue 


i ; 
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uncommon ability, has made a new version, which is highly con 


- 


by the critics. It is published in a handsome, five-volume edit n 
also in one-volume form, by T. Y. Crowell. Finally, the magn 
edition issued a year ago by the Routledge firm (Wraxall’s t 
is now to be had as a subscription book from MacDonnell Bro 
Chicago. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. __ 


OCTOBER, 
The Economic Movement in England. By H. 8. Foxwell. (Quarterly Journal 
al 


NOVEMBER. “ 

Omar Khayy4m. By H. G. Keene. (Mr. Keene, while praising Fitzge a 
fusion of the Rubaiyat, shows how far it is from being a literal transla ubic 
millan’s Magazine.) 
Science and the Bishops. By T. H. Huxley. (The article exhibits E 

in the unusual attitude of complimenting the bishops, and in the ; 
business of demolishing the Duke of Argyll,—this time in TeRArA to 
of the formation of coral reefs. Nineteenth Century.) 
Profit-sharing. By F.J. Kingsbury. (An a priors argument, by anut 
against the division of profits. The author pays no attention to | 
experience: New Englander.) 
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